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X^ANGUET  (Hubert),  a  native  of  France,  and  minister 
of  state  to  Augustus  elector  of  ^axony,  was  born  at  Vi* 
teaux  in  1518 ;  and,  having  passed  through  his  studies  at 
home,  went  to  Italy  in  1547,  to  complete  his  knowledge 
in  the  civil  law,  of  which  he  commenced  doctor  at  Padua. 
Thence  going  to  Bologna,  he  met  with  one  of  Melancthon^s 
works,  which  raised  in  him  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
that  eminent  reformer ;  accordingly  he  made  a  tour  into 
Germany,  on  purpose  to  visit  him  at  Wittenberg  in  Saxony, 
where  he  arrived  in  1549,  and  shortly  after  embraced  the 
protestant  religion.  From  this  time  there  commenced  a 
strict  friendship  between  him  and  Melancthoh,  so  that 
they  became  inseparable  companions;  and  Melancthon^ 
finding  Languet  well  acquainted  with  the  political  interest 
of  princes,  and  with  the  history  of  illustrious  men,  was 
wonderfully  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  his  ex« 
tensive  fund  of  information,  in  all  which  he  was  not  only 
minutely  correct  as  to  facts,  but  intelligent  and  judicious 
in  bis  ren>arks  afnd  conjectures. 

This  connexion  with  Melancthon  did  not,  hpwever,  ex-^ 
tinguish  the  inclination  which  Languet  had  to  travel.  In 
.1551,  he  took  up  a  resolution  to  visit  some  part  of  Europe 
every  year,  for  which  he  set  apart  the  autumn  season,  re- 
turning to  pass  the  winter  at  Wittenberg.  In  the  course 
of  these  travels,  he  made  the  tour  of  Rome  in  1555,  and 
that  of  Livonia  and  Laponia  in  1558.  During  this  last  toyr, 
he  became  known  to  GustaVus  king  of  Sweden,  who  con* 
ceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  engaged  him  to  go 
into  France,  in  order  to  bring  him  thence  some  of  the  best 
scholars  and  artists :  for  which  purpose  bis  majesty  gavei 
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him  a  letter  of  credit,  elated  ^epU  1,  1557.  Two  years 
after,  Languet  attended  Adolpbus  count  of  Nassau  and 
, prince  of  Orange,  into  Italy;  and  at  bis  return  passed 
through  Paris,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Turnebus;  but  it  was 
a  great  deduction  from  the  pleasure  of  this  interview,  that 
he  heard  at  this  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Melancthon. 

In  1565,  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony  invited  him  to  his 
court,  and  appointed  him  envoy  to  that  of  France  the  same 
year,  after  which  he  sent  him  as  his  deputy  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  which  was  called  by  the  emperor  Maximilian 
in  1568,  at  Augsburg.  Thence  the  same  master  dispatched 
him  to  Heidelberg,  to  negotiate  some  business  with  the 
elector  palatine ;  and  from  Heidelberg  he  went  to  Cologne, 
where  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Charlotte 
de  Bourbon,  princess  of  Orange.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
sent  him  also  to  the  diet  of  Spires ;  and  in  1570  to  Stetin, 
in  quality  of  plenipotentiary,  for  mediating  a  peace  be* 
tween  the  Swedes  and  the  Muscovites,  who  had  chosen 
this  elector  for  their  mediator.  This  prince  the  same  year 
sent  Languet  a  second  time  into  France,  to  Charles  IX. 
and  the  queen^mother  Catharine  of  Medicis,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  which  commission  he  made  a  remarkably  bold  , 
speech  to  the  French  monarch,  in  the  name  of  the  pro* 
testant  princes  in  Germany.  He  was  at  Paris  crpon  the 
memorable  bloody  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  when 
he  saved  the  life  of  Andrew  Wechelius,  the  famous  printer, 
in  whose  house  be  lodged  ;  and  he  was  also  very  instru* 
toietital  in  procuring  the  escape  of  Philip  de  Mornay  count  ^ 
de  Plessis;  but,  trusting  too  much  to  the  respect  due  to 
bis  character  of  envoy,  was  obliged  for  his  own  safety  to 
the  good  offices  of  John  de  Morvillier,  who  had  been 
keeper  of  the  seals.  Upon  his  recal  from  Paris,  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  in  1574 ;  and 
in  1575  he  was  appointed  one  the  principal  arbitrators 
for  determining  of  the  disputes,  which  had  lasted  for  thirty 
years,  between  the  houses  of  Longueville  and  Baden^  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  Rothelin. 

At  length,  in  the  controversy  which  arose  in  Saxony 
between  the  Lutherans^  and  Zuinglians,  respecting  the 
encharist,  Languet  was  suspected  to  fevour  the  latter,  and 
in  consequence  was  obliged  to  beg  leave  of  the  elector, 
being  then  one  of  his  chief  ministers,  to  retire ;  which  was 
granted,  with  a  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased.  He  chose 
Prague  for  the  place  of  jiis  residence,  wb^re  he  was  in 
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1 577 ;  iknd  in  this  situatioh  applied  himiolf  to  Joho  Casi« 
mir,  CQuat  Paiatine,  and  attended  bioi  to  Ofaent,  in  Flan« 
dersy  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  b^  abosen  the  count 
for  their  governor.  Oh  Us  qnittiag  the  gof  ernmrat^  Lan« 
guet  accepted  an  invitation  ftom  Wiliiam  prinoe  of  OmOfl^ 
and  remained  with  him  until  the  bad  state  of  hia  heuth 
obliged  him  to  go  in  1579  to  the  wells  6t  Baden ;  and  tbesw 
he  became  acquainted  with  Thuanna^  arbo  wad  much  strudit 
with  hb  convemation^  probity^  and  jodgmenty  not  only  in 
the  sciences,  but  in  public  aiGurs.  Tboaniu  tells  ius  thaift 
Languet  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  Ger^ 
many,  that  be  could  instruct  the  Geimans  themselves  in 
the  affidrs  of  their  own  Country*  After  Thuanus  had  left 
that  place,  they  appear  to  have  corresponded,  and  Thuanus 
speaks  of  tome  memoirs  then  in  his  possession!  which  Laa^ 
guet  sent  to  bim^  containing  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  Germany,  of  (he  right  of  the  diets^  of  the  number 
of  the  circles,  and  of  the  order  or  rank  of  the  different 
councils  of  that  country. 

Languet  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1580 ;  and  in  1581  the 

prince  of  Orange  sent  him  to  France  to  negociate  a  recon« 

dilation  betfreen  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  his  consoltj  and 

her  brother  Louis,  duke  of  MontpenMor;  which  he  ef<* 

fected.     He  died  at  Antwerp,  Sept.  20,  1581,' ind  was 

interred  with  great  funeral  solemnity,  the  prince  of  Orange 

going  at  the  head  of  the  train.     During  his  illness  he  waa 

visited  by  madam  Du  Plessis,  who,  tfaou^  sick  herself^ 

attended  him  to  his  last  moment*     His  dying  words  wer^ 

that  '*  the  only  thing  which  grieved  him  was,  that  he  had 

not  been  able  to  see  mens.  Da  Plessb  again  before  hm 

died,  to  whom  he  would  have  left  his  very  hearty  had  it 

been  in  his  power ;  that  he  had  wished  to  live  to  see  the 

world  reformed^  but,  since  it  became  daily  worse,  he  had  nd 

longer  any  business  in  it :  that  the  princes  of  these  times  wein 

strange  men  :  that  virtue  had  much  to  su&r,  and  little  to 

get :  that  be  pitied  mons.  Du  Plessia  very  much,  to  whose 

share  a  great  part  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  would  fall^ 

and  who  would  see  mahy  utihappy  days ;  but  that  he  must 

take  courage,  for  God  would  assist  him.    For  the  ttaiv  he 

begged  one  thing  of  him  in  his  last  farewell,  namely,  diafe 

be  would  mention  something  of  their  friendship  in  th#  "first  , 

book  he  should  publiisb."    This  request  was  performed  by 

Da  Plessis.  soon  after,  in  a  short  preface  to  his  treatise 

*'  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ^''  where  he  makes 
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the.  following  eloge  of  tbis  friend  in  a  few  comprehensive 
words :  ^  Is  fuit  qualis  muiti  videri  volunt:  is  vixit  qualiter 
optimi  mori  cupittnt.'* 

• .  Of  ;this  emineiit  statesman  we  have  some  works  not 
^^holty  unknown  in  tbis  country.    The  first  mentioned  is  a* 
history  iii  Latin  of  :the  siege  of  Gotba,  which  Scbardius 
has  inserted  in  bis  History  of  Germany  during  the  reign  of 
F^inand  I.  but  without  mentioning  Languet's  name.     2. 
'^  EpistolsB  ad^  principem  suum  Augustum  Saxoniae  ducem/' 
Halle,  1 699^  4to.  ^.  ^'  Epistoke  Politicae  et  historicee  ad  Phi* 
lippum  Sydnaeum,^*  12mo.     Of  this  collection  of  letters  to. 
our  sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  late  lord  Hailes  published  acorrect 
edition  in  1775,  8vo.     They  are  97  in  number,  dated  from 
1573  to  1580,  and  are  remarkable  for  purity  of  language 
aod  excellence  of  sentiment.     4.  ^*  Epistols  ad  Joachim 
Camer^rium,  &c.-'*  4tnd  other  learned  men,  12mo.     Carp- 
zovius  published  a  new  edition  of  these  at  Leipsic,  with, 
additions.     5.  ^^  Hist*  descriptio  suscepts  i  Cssarea  ma- 
jestate  executionis  Augusto  Saxonis^  duce  contra  S.  Ao- 
*  mani  imperii  rebelles,*'  &c.  1568,  4to.  6.  ^' Vindiciae  contra 
Tyrannos,  sive  deprincipis  in  populum,  populique.in  prin*. 
dpem  legitima  pqtestate,*'  1579,  12mo.     This  bears  the 
name  of  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus,  and  the  place  Edin- 
burgh, but  the  place  was  Basil,  and  jt  never  was  doubted 
that  Languet  was  the  author  of  this  spirited  attack  on  ty- 
ranny..   It  was  often  reprinted  and  translated  into  French. 
There  are  are. a  few  other  tracts  attributed  to  Languet, 
but  upon  more  questionable  authority.^ 
.  LANGUET  (John  Baptist  Joseph),  great  grand  ne* 
phew  of  the  preceding,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  ce* 
lebrated  vicar  of  St  Sulpice,    at  Paris,    and  a  man  of 
extraordinary  benevolence,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  June  6,. 
1675.     His.  father  was  Denis  Languet,  procurator-general 
i3i  that  city.  .   After  having  made  some  progress  in  his 
studies  at  Dijon,  he  continued  them  at  Paris,  and  resided/ 
in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.     He  was  .received  in  the 
Sorbonne,  Dec.  31«  1698,  and  took  his  degree  with  ap»  . 
plause.     He  was  ordained  priest  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny ;. 
after  which.be  returned  to  Paris,  and  took  the  degree  of* 
doctor  Jan.  15,   1703.     He   attached  himself  from  that* 
ti^me  to. the  commuuijty  of  St.  Sulpice;  and  la  Chetardie,. 

who  was  vicar  there,  chose  him  for  bis  curate.     Laoguet 

» 

>  Gen,  Diet.— Niceron,  toI.  Hi— *Moreri.-"-Saxii  Oaoaiast. 
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continued  in  that  office  near  ten  years,  and  sold  bis  patri- 
mony to  relieve  the  poor.     During  this  period>  St.  Valier, 
bishop  of  Quebec,  being  prisoner  in  England,  requested' 
of  the  king  that  Languet  might  be  his  assistant  in  North 
America.     Languet  was  about  to  accept  of  the  place/ 
prompted  to  it  by  his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  infidels ; 
but  his  patrons  and  friends  advised    him  to  decline  the^ 
voyage,  as  his  constitution  was  by  no  means  strong.     He 
succeeded  la  Chetardie,  as  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  June* 
1714.. 

His  parish-church  being  out  of  repair,  and  scarce  fit  to 
bold  1200  or  1500  persons  out  of  a  parish  which  contained 
125,000  inhabitants,  he  conceived  a  design  to  build   a 
church  in  some  degree  propordonaUe  to  them;  and  un- 
dertook this  great  work  without  any  greater  fund  to  begin 
vfitb  than  the  sum  of  one  hundred  crowns,  which  had  been 
left  him  for  this  design  by  a  pious  and  benevolent  lady. 
He  laid  out  this  money  in  stones,  .which  he  caused  to  be 
carried  through  all  the  streets,  to  shew  his  design  to  the 
public.     He  soon  obtained  considerable  donations  from  all 
parts ;  and  tfae  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
granted  him  a  lottery.     That  prince  likewise  laid  the  first 
atone  of  the  porch  in  1718  ;  and  Labguet  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expence  ^during  his  life,  to  make  the  church 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdoiti,  both  forarchitecture  and 
ornaments.     It  was  consecrated  in  1745,  with  so  much 
splendour,  that  Frederic  11.  of  Prussia  nrote  the  vicar  a 
congratulatory  letter,  in  which  he  not  only  praises  the 
building,  but  even  the  piety  of  the  founder,   a  quality 
which  Frederic  knew    how  to  notice  when  it  served  to 
point  a  compliment. 

Another  work,  which  does  no  less  honour  to  Languet, 
is  the  bouse  ^^  Venfans  JBsus.    The  nature  of  this  estab- 
lishment,  as  originally  constituted,  -will  best  evince  his 
piety  and  talents.     It  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  first  com- 
posed of  thirty-five  poor  ladies,  descended  from  families 
illustrious  from  1535  to  the  present  time;  the  second,  of 
more  than  four  hundred  poor  women  and  children  of  towii 
and  country.     Those  young  ladies  whose  ancestors*  had 
been  in  the  king's  service,  were  preferred  to  all  others, 
and  an  education  given  them  suited  to  the  dignity  of  their 
birth.    They  wer^  employed,  by  turns,  in  inspecting  the 
bake-house,  the  poultry-yard,  the  dairies,  the  laundries, 
'  the  gardens,  the  laboratory,   the  liiien^ warehouses;   the 
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spinning^rdtnM/  and  other  plad^es  beloaging  to  the  faoase. 
Bjr  these  means  they  became  good  housewives,  and  able 
to  relieve  their  poor  relatiorts  in  the  country ;  and  it  was 
also  part  of  the  duty  to  succour  by  a  thousand  little  kind 
office^  the  poor  women  and  girls  who  worked  there,  and 
to  acquire  those  habits  of  condescension  and  benevolence 
which  are  of  great  service  to  society. 

Languet  used  besides  to  grant  g^otit  sums  of  money  to 
such  ladies  as  were  examples  of  ceconomy,  virtue,  and 
piety,  in  those  religious  houses  which  he  superintended. 
The  poor  women  and  children  who  formed  the  second  part, 
Irere  provided  with  food  every  day,  and  work  at  the  spin* 
ning'wheel.  They  made  a  great  quantity  4^f  linen  and 
cotton.  DiiFerent  rooms  were  assigned  to  them,  and  they 
were  arranged  under  different  classes.  In  each  room  were 
two  ladies  of  the  society  of  St.  Thomas,  lof  Ville  Neuve, 
of  which  Languet  was  superior'^general.  These  ladies 
were  placed  there  to  oversee  the  "work,  and  to  give  such 
instructions  as  they  thought  proper.  The  women  and  the 
girls  who  found  employment  in  this  house,  had  in  a  former 
period  of  their  lives  been  licentious  and  dissolute^  but 
were  generally  reformed  by  the  example  of  virtue  before 
their  eyes,  and  by  the  salutary  advice  given  to  them,  and 
fcad  the  amount  of  their  work  paid  %bem  in  money  when 
Ihey  left  the  house.  By  these  means  they  became  indas^ 
trtous  and  exemplary,  and  were  restored  to  the  community. 
There  were  in  the  faonse  de  t*enjuns  Jesus,  in  1741,  mor:$ 
than  1400  women  and  girls  of  this  s»rt ;  and  the  vicar  of 
St.  Sulpice  employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  make 
their  situation  agreeable.  Although  the  land  to  the  house 
measured  only  17  arpens  (about  100  perches  square,  each 
perch  1 8  feet),  it  had  a  large  dairy,  ivbich  gave  milk  to 
£000  children  belonging  to  the  parish,  a  menagery,  poultry 
id  all  sorts,  a  boke-bouse,  spinning-rooms^  a  very  neat 
acid  wtil  cultivated  garden,  and  a  magnificent  laboratory, 
where  ell  sorts  of  medicines  were  made.  The  order  and 
oeconomy  dMerved  in  this  house  in  the  education,  instruc- 
tion, |md  employment  of  so  many  people,  were  so  admi* 
Table,  And  gave  so  great  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St.  SnU 
pice,  that  cardinal  Fleury  proposed  to  make  him  superin^ 
tendant^generai  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  kingdom ;  bat 
Languet  used  to  answer  him  wiih  a  smile,  *^  I  have  always 
said,  my  lord,  that  it  was  the  bounty  of  your  highness  led 
ttie  to  die  bospitaL^*    The  e^pence  of  this  estd^tiirfimeat 
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was  immense.  He  spent  bis  revenue  on  it }  an  inherilaoce 
which  came  to  him  by  the  death  of  the  baron  of  Mont^ni^ 
bis  brother,  and  the  estate  of  the  abb£  de  Barhay,  granted 
him  by  the  king. 

Languet  was  not  less  to  be  esteemed  for  his  beneficence 
and  his  zeal  in  aiding  thrpoor  of  every  sort  Never  maft 
took  more  pains  than  he  did  iu  procuring  donations  and 
legacies,  which  he  distributed  with  admirable  prudence 
and  discretion.  He  inquired  with  care  if  the  legacies  whieh 
w^e  left  him  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor  rela* 
tioos  of  the  testator ;  if  he  found  that  to  be  the  case,  he 
restored  to  them  not  dnly  the  legacy,  but  gave  them,  whea 
wanting,  a  large  sum  of  his  own.  Madame  de  Camois,  as 
illustrious  for  the  benevolence  of  her  dispositian  as  for  her 
rank  in  life,  having  left  bkn  by  her  last  will  a  legacy  of 
more  than  600,000  livres,  he  only  took  30,000  Uvres  for 
the  poor,  and  returned  the  remaining  sum  to  her  relations^ 
It  is  said  from  good  authority,  that  he  disbursed  near  a 
million  of  livres  in  charities  every  year.  He  always  chose 
noble  families  reduced  to  poverty,  before  all  others ;  and 
there  were  some  families  of  distinction  in  his  parish,  to 
each  of  whom  he  distributed  30^000  livres  per  annum. 
Always  willing  to  serve  mankind,  he  gave  liberally,  and 
often  before  any  application  was  made  to  him.  When 
there  was  a  general  dearth  in  1725,  he  sold,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  poor,  bis  household  goods,  bis  pictures,  and 
some  scarce  and  curious  pieces  of  furniture,  which  he  had 
procured  with  difficulty.  From  that  time  he  had  pnly 
three  pieces  of  plate,  no  tapestry,  and  but  a  mean  serge 
bed,  which  madame  de  Caroois  had  lent  him,  having  be- 
fore sold  all  the  presents  she  had  made  him  at  di^srent 
periods.  His  charity  was  not  confined  to  his  own  parish. 
At  the  time  that  the  plague  raged  at  Marseilles,  he  sent 
ktrge  sums  into  Provence  to  assist  the  distressed.  He  in^* 
terested  himself  with  great  zeal  iu  the  promotion  of  artii 
and  commerce,  and  in  whatever  concerned  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  In  times  of  public  calamity,  as  conflagrations, 
&o.  his  pntdence  and  assiduity  have  been  much  admired. 
He  understood  well  the  different  dispositions  of  men.  He 
knew  how  to  employ  every  one  according  to  his  talent  or 
capacity.  « In  the  most  intricate  and  perplexed  affairs  he 
Voided  with  a  sagacity  {^nd  judgment  that  surprized  everjr 
one.  Languet  refused  the  bishopric  of  Couser^ns  and 
that  of  Foictiers^  and  several  others  which  were  offered 
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him  by  Loiiis  XTV.  and  Louis  XV.  under  the  ministry  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  and  cardinal  Ffeury.  He  resigned  bis 
vicarage  to  Mons.  TAbb^  du  Lau,  in  1748,  but  continued 
to  preach  every  Sunday,  according  to  his  custom,  in  his 
own  parish  church ;  and  continued  also  to  support  the  house 
de  Venfans  Jistis  till  his  death,  which  happened  Oct.  11, 
1750,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  at  the  abbey  de  Bernay, 
to  which  place  he  went  to  make  some  charitable  establisb-v 
ments.  His  piety  and  continued  application  to  works  of 
beneficence  did  not  hinder  him  from  bein^  lively -and 
chearful;  and  he  delighted  his  friends  by  the  agreeable 
repartee^  and  sensible  remarks  he  mftde  in  conversation.^ 

LANGUET  (John  Jo&eph),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  bishop  o^  Soisson,  to  which 
see  h^  was  promoted  in  1715,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Semi,  was  distinguished  for  his  polemical  writings,  and 
published  numerous  pieces  in  defence  of  the  bull  Unige* 
nitus,  in  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  M.  Tournely, 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne;  and  this  celebrated  doctor 
dying  1729,  the  appellants  then  said  that  Pere  de  Tour* 
nemine  directed  his  pen.  M.  Languet  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Sens,  1731.  He  was  very  zealous  against 
the  miracles  attributed  by  the  appellants  to  M.  Paris, 
and  against  the  famous  convulsions.  He  died  May  3, 
1753,  at  Sens,  in  the.  midst  of  his  curates,  whom  he  then 
kept,  in  retirement.  M.  Languet  was  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  superior  of  the  royal  society  of  Navarre, 
and  counsellor  of  state.  His  works  are,  three  *^  Adverr 
tisements?'  to  the  appellants ;  several  '^  Pastoral  Letters, 
Instructions,  Mandates,  Letters,"  to  di£Perent.  persons,  and 
other  writings  in  favour  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  against 
the  Anti^Constitutionarians,  the  miracles  ascribed  to  M« 
Paris,  and  the  convulsions,  which  were  impostures  then 
obtruded:  on  the  credulity  of  the  French,  but  which  be 
proved  to  have  neither  certainty  nor  evidence.  All  the 
above  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Sens, 
1753,  2  vols,  foL  ;  but  this  edition  of  M.  Languet's  *f  Po- 
lemical Works,**  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  council. 
He  published  also  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  .12mo;  a 
refutation  of  Dom.  Claudius  de  Vert*s  treatise  '<  On  the 
Church  Ceremonies,*'  l2mo.  Several  books  of  devotion  ; 
^nd  '^  The  Life  of  Mary  Alacoque,**  which  made  mucl^ 

)  Moreri,— Diet  Hi8t.-^Podsley>i  Annual  Register  for  1 763, 
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noi^e,  and  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  thi^  celebrated  arch« 
bishop,  on  account  of  its  romantic  and  fabulous  style,  the 
inaccurate  expressions,  indecencies,  dangerous  principles, 
and  scaudalQus  maxims  which  it  contains.  Languet  is  es* 
teemed  by  the  catholics  as  among  the  divines  who  wrote 
best  against  the  Anti-qonstitutionarians,  and  is  only  charge^^- 
able  with  not  baring  always  distinguished  between  dogmas 
and  opinions,  and  with  not  unfrequently  advancing  as  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  sentiments  which  are  opposed  by  orthodox 
and  very  learned  divines  J 

LANIERE  (Nicholas),  an  artist  of  various  talents  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  Italy,  and  appears 
to  have  come  over  to  England  in  the  (ime  of  Jame^  I.     He 
bad  a  great  share  in  the  purchases  of  pictures  made  for 
the  royal  collection.     Me  drew  for  Charles  I.  a  picture  of 
Mary,  Christ,  and  Joseph  ;  his  own  portrait  done  by  him* 
self  with  a  pallet  and  pencils  in  his  hand,  and  musical 
notes  on  a  scrip  of  paper,  is  in  the  music-school  at  Oxford. 
He  also  employed  himself  in  etching,  but  bis  fame  was 
most  considerable  as  a  musician.,    It  is  mentioned  iu  the 
folio  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works,  printed  1640,  that  in 
1617,   his   whole  masque,   which  was  performed  at  the 
house  of  lord  Hay,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  French 
ambassador,   was  set  to  music  after  the  Italian  manner, 
sHlo  reciie^tivo,  by  Nic.  Laniere,  who  was  not  only  ordered 
to  set  the   music,  but  to  paint  the  scenes.     This  short 
piece  being  wholly  in  rhyme,  though  without  variation  in 
the  measure,  to  distinguish  airs  from  recitation,  as  it  was 
all  in  musical  declamation,  may  be  safely  pronounced  the 
first  attempt  at  an  opera  in  the  Italian  manner,  after  the 
invention  of  recitative.     In  the  same  year,   the  masque 
called  "  The  Vision  of  Delight,"  was  presented  at  court 
during  Christmas  by  the  same  author ;  and  in  it,  says  Dr. 
Burney^  we  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  opera. 
Of  musical  drama  of  modern  times  complete :   splendid 
scenes  and  machinery ;  poetry ;  musical  recitation  ;  air ; 
chorus ;  and  dancing.     Though  the  music  of  this  masque 
is  not  to  be  found,  yet  of  Laniere's  ^'  Musica  narr<itiva*' 
we  h^ve  several  examples,  printed  by  Play  ford  in  the  coU 
lections  of  the  time ;  particularly  the  ^^  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues,"   1653,   and  the  second   part  of  th^  <^  Musical 
Companion,"  which  appeared  in  lj667;  and  ia  which  hi^ 

1  JKct.  Bi&t. 
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music  to  the  dialogues  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest  ^ 
there  is  melody,  measure,  and  meaning  in  it.  His  reci* 
talive  is  more  like  that  of  his  countrymen  at  present,  than 
any  contemporary  Englishman's.  However,  these  dia- 
logues were  composed  before  the  laws  and  phraseology  of 
recitative  were  settled,  even  in  Iti^y*  His  cantata  of 
**  Hero  and  Leander"  was  much  celebrated  during  these 
times,  and  the  recitative  regarded  as  a  model  of  true  Italian 
musical  declamation.  Laniere  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  and  was  buried  in  St,  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  Nov. 

4,  1646.* 

LANINI  (BERNAKPrno),  an  historical  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Vercelli,  a  pupil  of  Gaudensio  Ferrari,  and  imi«« 
lated  the  style  of  that  master  in  his  first  works  to  a  degree 
of  illusion.  As  be  advanced  in  practice  he  cast  a  bolder 
eye  on  nature,  and  by  equal  vigour  of  conception  and 
execution,  proved  to  the  first  artists  of  Mitany  that,  like 
Ferrari,  be  was  born  for  grand  subjects ;  such  is  that  of 

5.  Catarina,  near  8.  Celso :  the  face  and  attitude  of  the 
heroine  anticipate  the  graces  of  Guido ;  the  colour  of  the 
whole  approaches  the  tones  of  Titian,  the  gloiy  of  the 
angela  rivals  Gaudenzio;  a  less  neglected  style  of  drapery 
would  have  left  little  to  wish  for.  Among  his  copious 
works  at  Milan,  and  in  its  districts,  the  dolne  of  Novara 
claims  distinguished  notice.  There  he  painted  those 
Sybils,  and  that  semblance  of  an  Eternal  Father,  so  much 
admired  by  Lomazzo;  and  near  them  certain  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Mary,  which  even  now^  in  a  ruined  state 
of  colour,  enchant  by  spirit  and  evidence  of  design.  His 
versatile  talent  indulged  sometimes  in  imitations  of  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci ;  and  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Ambrogio,  the 
figure  of  Christ  between  two  Angels,  in  form,  expression, 
and  effect,  fully  proves  with  what  felicity  be  penetrated 
the  principles  of  that  genius. 

He  had  two  brothers  unknown  beyond  Vercelli ;  Gait- 
lyENZto,  of  whom  some  sainted  subject  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  Bamabites ;  and  Gf EQLAMO  Lakini,  o£ 
whom  Lanzi  mentions  a  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  in 
some  private  collection.  They  approach  Bernardino  in 
their  style  of  faces, .  and  the  former  even  in  strength  of  eo^ 
lour ;  but  they  remain  far  behind  him  in  desigm  This 
artist  died  about  1578.' 

1  Walpole's  Anecdotes. — Dr.  Bjuiney  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia. 
s  Piikington,  last  edit,  by  Fus^li. 
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LANSBERC  (Philip),  a  matbematictan,  was  bom  in 
Zealand,  in  1661,  and  was  a  preacher  at  Antvrerp,  in 
1586,  and  afterwai^ds  for  several  years;  Yossius  mentions 
that  be  was  minister  at  Goese  in  Zealand,  twenty-nine 
;f  ears ;  and  being  ihen  discharged  of  his  functions,  on  ae« 
count  of  bis  old  age,  he  retired  to  Middleburgb,  where 
bedied  in  1632.     His  works  were  principally  the  following: 

1.  '*9ix  Books  of  sacred  Chronology,*'  printed  in  1626. 

2.  **  Essays  on  the  Restitution  of  Astronomy,**  printed  at 
Middleburgb,  1629.  3.  <'  Four  Books  of  G^metrical 
Triangles,*'  printed  in  1631.  4.  <<  Of  Measuring  the 
Heavens,**  in  three  books,  in  the  same  year.  5.  **  An 
Account  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  Motion  of  the  Earth 
and  of  the  true  Situation  of  the  visible  celestial  Bodies.** 
In  this  work  he  declares  himself  openly  for  Copernicus*a 
System,  and  even  pretends  to  improve  it  He  composed 
this  work  in  Dutch,  and  it  was  translated  into  Latin  bf 
Martinus  Hortensius,  and  printed  at  Middleburgb,  1630^ 
Fromond,  a  doctor  of  Lou  vain,  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  earth  stood  still ;  and  his  9on 
published  an  answer  not  only  to  Fromond,  but  to  Morini 
regius  professor  at  Paris,  and  to  Peter  Bartholinus,  which 
is  entitled  <<  A,  Defence  of  the  Account,**  &c.  ^  This  occa* 
aioned  a  controversy,  but  of  no  long  duratfon.' 

LANZI  (Lewjs),  an  able  Italian  antiquary,  was  born 
June  IB,  1732,  at  Monte-del-Celmo,  near  Macerata,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  rapid  progress  be  made  in  theology, 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  After  being  admitted 
into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  taught  rhetoric  in  various 
academies  in  Italy  with  great  success.  When  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  was  suppressed,  be  was  appointed  sub- director 
of  the  gallery  of  Florence,  by  Peter  Leopold,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany;  and  that  noble  collection  was  considerably 
improved  and  enriched  by  his  care.     His  first  work  was  a 

Guide**  to  this  gallery,  which  he  printed  in  17^2,  and 
which  both  in  matter  and  style  is  far  superior  to  perform* 
ances  of  that  kind.  In  1789  he  published  his  **  Essay  ot^ 
the  Tuscan  Language,**  3  vols.  8vo,  which  gave  him  a  re*^ 
putation  over  all  Europe,  and  was  followed  by  his  elabo<» 
rate  <<  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,*'  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  printed  at  Bassano,  in  1809,   6  vql^.  ^T«^ 

>  Qlk  Diet,-«Moreri.«-Marti&'0  Bios.  nUloMphica. 
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His  next  publication,  much  admired  by  foreign  antiqaarrfef, 
was  his  **  Dissertations  on  the  Vases  commonly  called 
Etruscan."  lu  1 808  appeared  bis  translation  of  "  Hesiod,'* 
4to,  of  which  a  very  high  character  has  been  given.  He 
died  March  31,  1810,  at  Florence,  a  p&riod  so  recent  a* 
to  prevent  our  discovering  any  more  particular  memoirs  of 
him  than  the  above.' 

LANZONI  (Joseph),  a  physician,  was  born  at  Ferparnu 
October  26th,  1663,  and  after  a  careful  education  underthe 
best  masters,  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  schools 
of  philosophy  and  of  medicine,  and  graduated  in  both  these 
sciences  in  1683.  In  the  following  year  be  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor,  and  displayed  talents  which  did  honour 
to  the  -university  of  Ferrara,  during  the  long  period  in 
irhich  he  filled  that  office.     He  died  in  February,  1730. 

Lanzoni  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  success  of 
bis  practice,  and  obtained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
Hiany  illustrious  personages.  His  attachment  to  study  in- 
creased with  his  years  ;  and  every  moment  in  which  he  was 
not  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  was  devoted 
to  literature,  philosophy,  or  antiquarian  research.  His 
character  as  a  physician  ahd  philosopher,  indeed,  ranked 
so  high,  that  if  any  question  upon  these  subjects  was  agi- 
tated in  Italy,  the  decision  was  comtnonly  referred  to  him* 
He  was  distinguished  likewise  by  his  genius  in  Latin  ind 
Italian  poetry ;  and  he  was  the  restorer  and  secretary  of 
the  academy  of  Ferrara,  and  a  member  of  many  of  the 
learned  societies  of  his  time.  He  left  a  considerable 
number  of  works,  a  collection  of  which  was  printed  at 
Lausanne,  in  1738,  in  3  vols.  4to,  with  an  account  of 
bis  life,  under  the  title  of  "  Josephi  Lanzoni,  Philp*- 
Sophias  et  Medicine  Dpctoris,  in  Patria  Universitate  Lec- 
toris  primarii,  &c.  Opera  omnia  Medico-physica  et  Pbi-f 
lologica."*  J 

LAPIDE,  (Cornelius  a).     See  PIERRE. 

LARCHER  (Petw  He^ry),  an  eminent  French  scholar 
and  translator,  was  born  at  Dijon,  Oct.  12,  1726,  of  an- 
cestors who  were  mostly  lawyers,  connected  with  some  of 
the  first  names  in  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  and  related 
to  the  family  of  Bossuet.  His  father  was  a  counsellor  in 
the  office  of  finance,  who  died  while  \i\s  son  was  an  infant^ 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother*     It  was  her  intention 

»  Diet.  His^  Supplement.  2  Morfxi.-r-Reea's  CyclopcBdiai  from  Eloy. 
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to  brihg  him  up  with  a  view  to  the  magistracy,  but  young 
Lurcher  was  too  much  enamoured  of  polite  literature  to 
accede  to  this  plan.  Having  therefore  finished  his  studies 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  he  went  to  Paris 
and  entered  himself  of  the  collejre  of  Laon,  where  he  knew 
be  should  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  method  of  study. 
He  wasih^n  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  mother  allovved 
him  only  500  livres  a  year,  yet  with  that  scanty  allowance 
he  contrived  to  buy  books,  and  when  it  was  increased  to 
700,  he  fancied  himself  independent.  He  gave  an  early 
proof  of  his  love  and  care  for  valuable  books,  when  at  the 
royal  college.  While  studying  Greek  under  John  Cap- 
peronnier,  he  became  quite  indignant  at  having  every  day 
placed  in  his  hands,  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  it,  a  fine  copy 
of  Duker's  Thucydides,  on  large  paper.  He  had,' indeed, 
from  his  infancy,  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  collector^  which 
became  an  unconquerable  passion  in  bis  more  mature  years* 
A  few  months  before  bis  death  he  refused  to  purchase  the 
new  editions  of  Photius  and  Zonaras,  because  be  was  too 
old,  as  he  said,  to  make  use  of  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  coQld  not  resist  giving  an  enormous  price  for  what 
seemed  of  less  utility,  the  princeps  editio  of  Pliny  the  na- 
turalist. It  is  probable  that  during  his  first  years  at  Paris, 
be  had  made  a  considerable  collection  of  books,  for,  when 
at  that  time  he  intended,  unknown  to  his  family,  to  visit 
England  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  lit€;fati  there,  and  of  learning  English,  to  which  he  was 
remarkably  partial,  he  sold  his  books  to  defray  the  expence 
of  his  journey.  In  this  elopement^  for  such  it  was,  he  was 
assisted  by  father  Patouillet,  who  undertook  to  receive  and 
forward  his  letters  to  his  mother,  which  he  was  to  date  from 
Paris,  and  make  her  and  his  friends  believe  that  he  was 
stilt  at  the  college  of  Laon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Larcher  published  any  thing  be- 
fore his  translation  of  the  "  Electra"  of  Euripides,  which 
appeared  in  1750;  for  the  "  Calendrier  perpetuel"  of  1747, 
although  attributed  to  him,  was   certainly  not  his.     The 
**  Electra,"  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  publications,  ap- 
peared ^without  his  name,  which,   indeed,    he  appended 
only   to  his  "  Memoire   sur  Venus,"   his   *^Xenophon,'-" 
"  Herodotus,"    and   "  Dissertations    academiqu^s."     The' 
*^  Electra"  had  not  much  success,  and  was  never  reprinted,* 
uolesfr  by  a  bookseller,  who  blunderingly  inserted  it  among' 
a  collection  of  actmg  plays.  '  \ 
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.  In  1 7511  Larcber  is  ftopposed  to  bave  Contributed  to  m 
literary  journal  called  <<  Lcttres  define  Society  ;'*  and  after«» 
wards,  in  the  ^'  Melange  litteraire,'*  be  published  a  transla* 
tion  of  Pop«'s  essay  on  Pastoral  Poetry.  He  was  ako  a 
contributor  to  other  literary  journaUy  but  bis  biographer 
has  not  been  able  to  specify  his  articles  with  certainty^ 
iinless  those  in  the  *^  Collection  Academique''  for  1755, 
where  his  articles  are  marked  with  an  A«  and  in  which  be 
translated  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London,  He 
translated  also  the  ^^  Martinus  Scriblerns'*  from  Pope's 
works,  and  Swift^s  ironical  piece  on  the  abolition  of  Chris*- 
tianity.  Having  while  in  Ekiglaud  become  acquainted  with 
sir  John  Pringle^  be  published  a  trapslation  of  his  work 
'^  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,''  of  which  an  enlarged 
edition  appeared  in  1771. 

In  1757  he  revised  the  text  of  Hudibras,  which  accom«» 
panics  the  French  translation,  and  wrbte  some  notes  to  it. 
But  these  performances  did  not  divert  him  from  his  Greek 
studies,  and  his  translation  of  ^^  Chereas  and  Calliroe,'* 
which  appeared  in  175S,  was  considered  in  France  as  the 
production  of  one  who  would  prove  an  honour  to  the  olass 
of  Greek  scholars  in  France*  This*  was  reprinted  in  the 
^'  Bibliotheque  des  Romans  Grecs,"  for  which  also  Larcber 
wrote  ^^  Critical  Remarks  on  the  ^tbiopics  of  Heliodorus,'' 
but  for  some  reason  these  never  appeared  in  that  work^ 
In  1767  the  quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  Vc^taire. 
Larcher,  although  intimate  with  some  of  those  writers  who 
called  themselves  philosojphers,  and  even  favourable  to 
some  of  their  theories,  was  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  Vol- 
taire's extremes  ;  and  when  the  ^  Philosophy  of  History'* 
appeared,  was  induced  by  some  ecclesiastics  to  undertake 
a  refutation,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Sup- 
plement a  la  Philosophic  de  I'Histoire,"  a  work  which  Vol- 
taire himself  allowed  to  be  full  of  erudition.  He  could  not, 
however,  conceal  his  chagrin,  and  endeavoured  to  answei^ 
Larcher  in  his  '*  Defense  de  mon  oncle,"  in  which  be 
treats  his  antagonist  with  unpardonable  contempt  and 
abuse.  Larcher  rejoined  in  <^  Reponse  i>  la  Defense  de 
mon  oncle."  Both  these  pamphlets  added  much  to  bis 
reputation ;  and  although  Voltaire,  whose  resentments  were 
implacable,  continued  to  treat  Larcher  with  abuse  in  his 
writings,  the  latter  made  no  reply,  content  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  really  learned,  particularly  Brunck  and  La 
itarpe^  which  last^  although  at  that  time  the  warmest  of 
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VoUaire^s  admirers,  diss^ppfrov^d  of  bis  treatment  of  stfcli  a 
man  as  Larcher ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  joined  evMA 
by  D'Alembert. 

His  reputation  as  a  Urandiator  from  the  Gi^ek  being  now 
acknowledged^  some  booksellers  in  Paris  who  were  in  pos* 
session  of  a  manuscript  translation  of  Herodotus  left  by 
the  abb^  Beilanger  without  revision,  applied  to  Larcher  tm 
prepare  it  for  the  press  ;  and  he,  (linking  be  had  only  to 
correct  a  few  slips  ot  the  pen,  or  at  most  to  add  a  few 
notes,  readily  undertook  the  task,  but  before  be  had  pro* 
ceeded  fiir,  the  many  imperfections,  and  the  style  of  Bel* 
langer,  af^eared  to  be  such,  that  he  conceived  it  would 
be  easier  to  make  an  entire  new  translation.  He  did  uot^ 
however,  consider  this  as  a  trifluig  undertaking,  but  pre« 
pared  himself  by  profound  consideration  of  the  text  of  his 
author,  which  he  collated  with  the  MS  copies  in  the 
royal  library,  and  read  with  equal  care  every  contempo* 
rary  writer  from  whoni  lie  might  derive  information  to  iU 
lusirate  Herodotus.  While  engaged  in  these  studies,  Paw 
published  his  '^  Recherches  philosophiques  sur  les  Egyptiena 
et  les  Chinois,*'  and  Larcher. borrowed  a  little  time  to  pub- 
lish  an  acute  review  of  that  author's  paradoxes  in  the 
''  Journal  des  Savans^'  for  1 774.  The  year  following,  while 
interrupted  by  sickness  from  his  inquiries  into  Herodotus^ 
be  published  bis  very  learned  *'  Memoire  sur  Venus,*'  to 
which  tbe  academy  of  inscriptions  awarded  their  prize. 
During  another  interruption  of  the  Herodotus,  incident  to 
itself,  he  wrote  )eind  published  his  translation  of  Xenopboo, 
which  added  much  to  the  reputation  he  had  already  ac* 
quired,  and  ^though  his  style  is  not  very  happily  adapted 
to  transfuse  the  spirit  of  Xenophon,  yet  it  produced  the 
following  high  compliment  from^Vyttenbach  (Bibl.  Critica) 
^^  Larcherus  is  est  quern  non  di|bitemus  ouiuium,^  qui  nos- 
tra setate  yeteres  scr^ptores  in  linguas  vertunt  recentioreSfe 
antiquitatis  iingui^que  Grrscse  scientissimum  vocareJ'  Lar- 
chefs  critical  remarks  in  this  translation  are  very  valuable, 
particularly  his  observations  on  the  pronunciation  of  tbe 
Greek.  The  reputation  of  his  <^  Memoire  sur  Venus,'*  and 
bis  ^^  Xenophon,*'  procured  him  to  be  elected  into  the 
Apademy  of  inscriptions,  on  May  10,  1778.  *To  the  me- 
moirs  of  this  society  he  contributed  many  essays  on  classic 
cal  antiquities,  which  are  inserted  in  vols.  43,  45,  46,  47^ 
and  4S  ;  and  these  probably,  whiah  he  thought  a  duty  to 
the  acsulem.y>  interrupted  Us  labours  on  Herodotus,  aor 
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did  it  issue  from  the  press  until  178^.  The  style  of  this 
translation  is  liable  to  some  objections,  but  in  other  re- 
spects, his  profound  and  learned  researches  into  points  of 
geography  and  chronology,  and  the  ^neral  merit  and  im^ 
portance  of  his  comments,  gratified  the  expectations  of 
every  scholar  in  Europe.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Borhecki  into  German  by  Degan,  and  bis  notes  hare  ap-» 
peared  in  all  the  principal  languaeeA  of  £urope.  We  may 
here  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  noticing  his  new 
and  very  much  improved  edition  of  "  Herodotus,'*  pub- 
lished in  1802,  9  vols.  8vo.  The  particulars  which  dis- 
tinguish this  edition  are,  a  correction  of  those  passages 
in  which  he  was  not  satisfied  with  having  expressed  the 
exact  sense  ;  a  greater  degree  of  precision  and  more  com- 
pression of  style ;  a  reformation  of  such  notes  as  wanted 
exactness ;  with  the  addition  of  several  that  were  judged 
necessary  to  illustrate  various  points  of  antiquity,  and  ren- 
der the  historian  better  understood*  We  have  already 
hinted  that  Larcher  was  at  one  time  not  unfriendly  to  the 
infidel  principles  of  some  of  the  French  encyclopedists. 
It  is  with  the  greater  pleasure  that  we  can  now  add  what 
he  says  on  this  subject  in  his  apology  for  further  alterations. 
'*  At  Jength,'*  he  says,  **  being  intimately  convinced  of  all 
the  truths  taught  by  the  Christian  religion,  I  have  re- 
trenched or  reformed  all  the  notes  that  could  offend  it. 
From  some  of  them  conclusions  have  been  drawn  which  I 
disapprove,  and  which  were  far  from  my  thoughts ;  others 
of  them  contain  things,  which  I  inust,  to  discharge  my 
conscience,  confess  freely,  that  more  mature  examination 
and  deeper  researches  have  demonstrated  to  have  been 
built  on  slight  or  absolutely  false  foundations.  The  truth 
cannot  but  be  a  gainer  by  this  avowal  :  to  it  alone  have  I 
consecrated  all  my  studies  :  I  have  been  anxious  to  return 
to  it  from  the  moment  I  was  persuaded  Tcould  seize  it  with 
advantage.  May  this  homage,  which  I  render  it  in  all  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  be  the  means  of  procuring  me  abso* 
lution  for  all  the  errors  I  have  hazarded  or  sought  to  pro- 
pagate."— In  this  vast  accumulation  of  ancient  learning, 
the  English  reader  will  find  many  severe  strictures  on 
Bruce,  which  he  may  not  think  compatible  with  the  ge- 
neral opinion  now  entertained  both  in  France  and  England 
on  tlie  merits  of  that  traveller.  j 

During  the  revolutionary  storm  Larcher  lived  in  privacy, 
employed  on  bis  studies,  and  especially  on  tiie  second 


trdition  of  bis  *<  Herodotm^*^  and  was  but  )it|]e  ^Mturbftd. 
He  was  indeed  carried  before  the  revolutionary  commiutei 
and  his  papers  very  much  perplexed  thoae  gentleneD,  who 
kcievr  little  of  Greek  or  Latin.  F«r  one  night  a  sentinel 
was  placed  at  bis  dpor^  who  was  set  asleep  by  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  next  morning  Larcher  gave  him  a  small  assif^ 
nat,  and  he  came  back  no  more*  When  the  repubUeaii 
governoieiH  became  a  Iktle  n&ore  quiet,  and  affected  to 
eacourage  men  of  letters,  Larcber  received^  by  a  decree^ 
the  sura  of  9000*  livres.  He  was  afterwards,  notwitbstand** 
ing  bis  opifi^ioBs  were  not  the  fashion  of  the  day,  elected 
into  the  Institute ;  and  when  it  was  divided  into  four  classes, 
and  by  il^at  change  he  became  again,  in  some  degree,  a 
member  of  tbe  Acadeosy  q£  inscriptioos,  he  published  four 
dissertations  of  the  critical  kind  in  their  memoirs.  The 
last  boiwur  paid  to  him  was  by  appointing  him  professor  ef 
Greek  in  the  imperial  wmversity,  as  it  was  tb«n  called.;  bat 
he  was  now  too  &r  advanced  for  active  services,  and  died 
after  a  short  illness,  in  his  eigbty^sixth  year,  Dec.  3^ 
iSl^,  regretted  as  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  scholars  and 
amiable  men  of  his  time.  His  fine  library  was  sold  by 
auction  in  Nov.  1814.' 

LARDNEJl  (Nathaniel),  a  very  Learned  dissenting  eler^- 
gyman,  was  born  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent,  June  0,  1684. 
He  was  edu^ted  for  some  time  at  a  dissenter^s  academy* 
in  Loudon,  by  the  Rev.  ]>r.  Otdfield,  whence  be  went  tp 
Utrecbty  and  studied  binder  Grssvius  and  Bnrman,  and 
made  all  tbe  improvement  which  might  be  expected  under 
such  masters.  From  Utrecht  Mr.  Lardner  went  to  Leydeii, 
whence,  after  a;  short  stay,  be  came  to  England,  and  em<« 
ployed  himself  in  diligent  preparation  for  the  sacred  pro** 
fessioB.  He  did  not,  however,  preach  his  first  sermon  till 
he  was  twen>ty*five  years  of  age.  In  1713  be  was  invited 
to  reside  in^  the  house  of  lady  Treby,  widow  of  tbe  lord 
chief  justice  of  common  pleas,  as  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
kii^,  and  tutor  to  her  youngest  son.  He  aceampanied  his 
pufik  to  Vraoce,  the  Netherlands,  and  United  Provinces^ 
tod  continued  in  the  family  till  the  death  of  lady  Treby^ 
k  refieets  no  faononr  upon  tbe  dissenters  that  such  ^  man 
riMuid  be  so  long  neglected}  bist,.  in  1723,  he  was  en^ 
gaged  with  other  ministens  to  carry  on  a  course  of  lectures 
is  dse  Old  Jewry«    Tinef  gentlemen  who  conducted  these 
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lectures  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  evidences  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  proof  of  the  credibility 
of  the  gospel  history  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Lardner,  and  be 
delivered  three  sermons  on  this  subject,  which  probably 
Jaid  the  foundation,  of  his  great  work,  as  from  this  period 
be  was  diligently  engaged  in  writing  the  first  part  of  the 
Credibility.  In  1727  be  published,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
the  first  part  of  "  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ; 
■or  the  facts  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
confirmed  by  passages  of  ancient  authors  who  were  con^* 
temporary  with  our  Saviour,  or  his  apostles,  or  lived  near 
their  time."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  well  these  vo* 
lumes  were  received  by  the  learned  world,  without  any 
distinction  of  sect  or  party.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
his  great  merit,  Mr.  Lardner  was  forty-five  years  of  age 
before  he  obtained  a  settlement  among  the  dissenters;  but^ 
in  1729,  he  was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  Crutcbed* 
friars  to  be  assistant  to  their  minister.  At  this  period  the 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.Woolston  introduced  an  important  coih- 
iroversy.  In  various  absurd  publications  he  treated  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  with  extreme  licentiousness.  These 
Mr.  Lardner  confuted  with  the  happiest  success,  in  a  work 
which  he  at  this  time  published,  and  which  was  entitled 
*' A  Vindication  of  three  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles.^'  About 
the  same  time  also  be  found  leisure  to  write  other  occasional 
pieces,  the  principal  of  which  was  his  ^^  Letter  on  the  Logos.'* 
In  1733,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  second  part  of  the 
^' Credibility  of  the  Gospel-history,''  which,  besides  being 
universally  well  received  at  home,  was  so  much  approved 
abroad,  that  it  was  translated  by  two  learned  foreigners  ; 
by  Mr.  Cornelius  Westerbaen  into  Low  Dutch,  and  by  Mr. 
J.  Christopher  Wolff  into  Latin.  The  second  volume  o£^ 
the  second  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1735 ;  and  the 
farther  Mr.  Lardner  proceeded  in  his  design,  the  more  he 
advanced  in  esteem  and  reputation  among  learned  men  of 
all  denominations.  In  1737  he  published  his  ^^  Counsels 
of  Prudence"  for  the  use  of  young  people,  on  account  of 
which  be  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  Dri  Seeker^ 
bishop  of  Oxford.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
second  part  of  the  *^  Credibility,"  no  less  curious  than  the 
precediug,  were  published  in  1738  and  1740.  The  fifth 
volume  in  1743.  To  be  circumstantial  in  the  account  of 
all  the  writings  which  this  eminent  man  produced  would 
greatly  exceed  our  limits.     They  were  all  considered  as  of 
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distinguished  usefulness  and  merit.     We  may  in  particular 
notice  the  ^^  Supplement  to  the  Cre^ibilttv/'  which  has 
a  place  in  the  collection  of  treatise$  published  by  Dr.  Wat- 
son, bishop  of  Llandaff.     Notwithstanding  Dr.  Lardaer's 
life  and  pen  were  so  long  and  so  usefully  devoted  to  the 
public,  ^e  never  received  any  adequate  recompence.    The 
college  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  and  the  diploma,  had  the  unanimous  signa- 
ture of  the  professors.     3ut  his  salary  as  a  preacher  was 
inconsiderable,  and  his  works  often  published  to  his  loss 
instead  of  gain.    Dr.  Lardner  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  his  bearing,  retained  the  use  of 
bis  faculties  to  the  last,   in  a  remarkably  perfect  degree. 
In  1768  be  fell  into  a  gradual  decline,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  weeks,  at  Hawkhurst,  his  native  place,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.     He  had,  previdlisly  to  his  last  illness^ 
parted  with  the  copy-right  of  his  great  work  for  the  mi- 
serable sum  of  150/.  but  he  hoped  if  the  booksellers  had 
the  whole  interest  of  his  labours,  they  would  then  do  their 
utmost  to  promote  the  sale  of  a  work  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  useful  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  fellow  creatures^ 
by  promulgating  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.     After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Lardner,  some  of  his  posthumous  pieces 
made  their  appearance  ;  of  these  the  first  consist  of  eight 
sermons,  and  brief  memoirs  of  the  author.     In  1776  was 
published  a  short  letter  which  the  doctor  had  written  in 
1762,  "  Upon  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit."     It  was  part 
of  his  design,  with  regard  to  "  The  Credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel History,"  to  give  an  account  of  the  heretics  of  the  first 
two  centuries.     In  1780  Mr.  Hogg,,  of  Exeter,  published 
another  of  Dr.  Lardner^s  pieces,  upon  which  he  had  be- 
stowed much  labour,  though  it  was  not  left  in  a  perfect 
state;  this  was  ^*The  History  of  the  Heretics  of  the  first 
tivo  centuries  after  Christ,  containing  an  account  of  their 
time,  opinions,  and  testimonies  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament;    to  which  are  prefixed  general  observations 
coticerning  Heretics.*'     The  last  of  Dr.  Larduer's  pieces 
wat^^given  to  the  world  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wiche,  then 
of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  is  entitled  ^^  Two  schemes  of  a 
Trinity  considered,  and   the  Divine  Unity  asserted;"  it 
cptisists  of  four  discourses;  the.  first  represents  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Trinity;  the  second  de- 
scribes the  Arian^scheme  ;  the  third  treats  of  the  Nazarene 
doctrine;  and  the  fourth  explains  the  text  according  to 
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that  doctrine.  This  work  may  perhaps  be  regarded  at 
tupplementary  to  a  piece  which  he  wrote  in  early  lire,  and 
which  he  published  in  1759,  without  his  name,  entitled  ^^A 
Letter  written  in  th^  year  1730,  concerning  the  question, 
Whether  the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of  the  Human  Soul 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  :^*  in  this  piece  his  aim  Was  to 
proYe  that  Jesus  Christ  waa,  in  the  proper  and  natural 
meaning  of  the  word,  a  man,  appointed,  anointed,  beloved^ 
honoured,  and  exalted  by  God,  above  all  other  beings. 
Dr.  Lardner,  it  is  generally  known,  had  adopted  the  So* 
cinian  tenets. 

For  the  many  testimonies  given  of  Dr.  Lardner's  cha« 
raicter,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  very  elaborate 
and  curious  life  written  by  Dr.  Kippis,  and  prefixed  to  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works^  pubUshed  in  1788*,  in  eleven 
very  large  volumes,  by  the  late  J,  Johnson.  This  ediliooy 
on  which  uncommon  care  was  bestowed,  has  of  late  becomei 
very  scarce  and  dear^  and  another  has  just  been  under* 
taken,  to  be  printed  in  a  4to  size. ' 

LARREY  (Isaac  D£),  a  French  historian,  was  born  Sep* 
tember  7,  1638,  at  MontivillierSj  of  noble  parents,  wha 
were  Protestants.  After  having  pi?actised  as  an  attorney 
some  time  in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Holland,  was 
appointed  hiis^toriographer  to  the  States  General,  and  set- 
tled afterwards  at  Berlin,  where  he.  had  a  pension  from  the 
eleclof  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  March  17,1719,  aged' 
eighty.  H4s  principal  works  ate,  the  "  History  of  Augus-« 
tus,'*  l€90j  l£mo;  **  The  History  of  Eleanor,  queen  of 
France,  and  afterwards  of  England,'*  1691,  8vo;*  *«  A  His- 
tory of  England,'*  1697  to  1713,  4  vols.  fol.  the  most  Va* 
^lued  of  all  Larrey^s  works  on  account  of  the  portraits,  btit 
iti»  reputation  has  sunk  in  other  respects  since  the  publican 
tion  of  the  history  written  by  Rapin.  He  wrote  also  the 
hidtotyi  or  ruther  romance  of  "the  Sieven  Sages,"  tbe  most 
complete  edition  of  which  is  that  of  the  Hagne^  1721,  22 
vols.  8vo ;  and  "  The  History  of  France,  under  Louis  XIV.** 
3  vols.  4to,  and  9  vols.  1 2moj  a  work  not  in  much  estinil^- 
tion^  but  it  was  not  entirely  his.  The  third  volume  4to  was' 
the  production  of  la  Martiniere.  * 

LARftOQUE  (Matthew  de),  in  Latin  Larroqnanusj 
whom  Bayle  styles,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ministers  f^i^ 
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reformed  e?er  had  in  France,  Was  bora  at  Lairac,  a  tfnall 
qity  of  Guienne,  near  Agen,  in  161i^.    He  was  hardly  pa»fc 
his  youth  when  he  Ipst  bis  father  and  mother,  who  wen 
persons  of  rank  and  character.    This  misfortuoe  was  soon 
fblbwed  by  the  loss  of  his  whole  patrimony,  although  by 
what  means  is  noC  known  ;  but  the  effect  waa  to  animate 
bioi  more  strongly  to  his  studies,  and  to  add  to  polite  li- 
terature, which  he  had  already  learned,  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  and  above  all,  that  of  divinity.     He  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  these  sciences,  and  was  admitted 
a  minister  with  great  applause.     Two  years  after  he  had 
been  admitted  in  his  office  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  to 
answer  the  Cavils  of  those  who  intended  to  ruin  his  church, 
in  which,  although  he  was  not  successful,   he  met  with 
such   circumstances  as    proved  favourable   to  him.     He 
preached  sometimes  at  Charenton,  and  was  so  well  liked 
by  the  duchess  de  la  Tremouille,  that  she  appointed  him 
minister  of  the  church  of  Vitr^,  in  Britany,  and  gave  him 
afterwards  a  great  many  proofs  of  her  esteem;  nor  was  ho 
less  respected  by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Tarente,  and 
the  duchess   of  Weimar.     He  served   that  church  about 
twenty-seven  years,  and  studied  the  ancient  fiaithers  with 
the  utmost  application.     He  gave  very  soon  public  proofs 
of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  that  study,  for  the  answer 
be  published  to  the  motives  which  an  opponent  had  alledged 
for  his  conversion  to  pnpery,    abounded   with   passages 
quoted  from  the  fathers,  and  the  works  which  he  published 
afterwards   raised  his  reputation  greatly.    There  was  an 
intimate  friendship  between  him  and  Messieurs  DaiU6,  fa* 
ther  and  son,  which  was  kept  up  by  a  constant  literary  cor* 
respondence  ;  and  the  journey  he  took  to  Paris  procured 
him  the  acquaintance  of  several  iilustrioua  men  of  lettera. 
The  church  of  Charenton  wished  to  have  invited  him  in 
1669,  but  his  enemies  had  so  prepossessed  the  court  against 
him,  that  his  majesty  sent  a  prohibition  to  that  church  no( 
to  think  of  calling  him,  notwithstanding  the  deputy  general 
of  the  reformed  had  ofiered  to  answer  for  Moivs.  de  Lar- 
roque's  good  behaviour.     He  was  afterwards  chosen  to  be 
lK>th  minister  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur.     The 
former  he  accepted,  but  refused  the  pro€esson»hip  of  di- 
vinity, as  it  might  interfere  with  the  study  of  church  his- 
tory, to  which  he  was  very  partial.    -The  intendant  of  the 
province,  however,  forbad  him  to  go  to  Saumur;  and  al- 
though the  church  complained  of  this  unjust  prohibition^ 
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and  petitionedi  very  zealously  for  the  necesisary  permission, 
which  she  obtained,  Larroque  did  not  think  it'  proper  to* 
enter  upon  an  enaployment  against  the  will  of  the  intend* 
ant.  He  pontiuued  therefore  still  at  Vitre,  where  he  did 
not  sufFer  his  pen  to  be  idle.  Three  of  the  most  consi- 
derable churches  of  the  kingdom  chose  him  at  once,  the 
church  of  Montauban,  that  of  Bourdeaux,  and  that  of  Roan. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  of  Roan,  and  there  died,  Jan. 
31,  16d4,  having  gained  the  reputation  not  only  of  a 
learned  man,  but  also  of  an  honest  man,  and  a  faithful 
pastor. 

His  principal  works  are,  a  "  Histoire  de  l-Euobaristie,*' 
Elzevir,  1669,  4to^  and  1671,  8vo;  An  answer  to  M.  Bos- 
suet's  treatise  ^^  De  la  Communion  sous  les  deux  especes;** 
**  An  An*^wer  to  the  motives  of  the  minister  Martinis  Con- 
version ;"  "  An  Answer  to  the  office  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  Port  Royal ;"  two  Latin  dissertations,  "  De  Pho- 
tino  et  Liberio  ;"  **  Considerations  servant  de  reponse  a  ce 
que  M.  David  a  ecrit  contre  la  dissertation  de  Photin,"  4to ; 
"  Observations,"  in  Latin,  in  support  of  Daill6's  opinion, 
that  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  are  spurious,  against  Pear- 
son and  Beveridge ;  **  Conformity  des  Eglises  reform^es  de 
France  avec  les  anciens;"  '^  Considerations  sur  la  nature 
de  TEglise,  etsur  quelques-unes  de  ses  propriet6s,"  12mo; 
a  treatise  in  French  on  the  Regal  and  Sacred  Observations, 
in  Latin,  with  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Thundering  Legion." 
These  two  last  works  were  published  by  bis  son.* 

LARROQUE  (Daniel  de),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  atVitr^.  He  retired  1681,  to  London,  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  afterwards  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  his  father's  friends  promised  him  a  settle- 
ment, but  finding  them  unsuccessful,  he  went  into  Holland, 
where  he  remained  till  1690,  and  then  going  into  France, 
abjured  the  protestant  religion,  and  turned  Roman  catholic. 
He  usually  resided  at  Paris,  but  having  written  the  preface 
to  a  satirical  piece,  in  which  great  liberties  were.taken  with 
Louis  XIV.  on  account  of  the  famine  in  1693,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  Cb&telet,  and  then  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Saumur,  where  he  remained  five  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  however,  he  regained  his  liberty  by  the 
abbess  of  Fontevraud's  solicitations,  and  got  a  place  in  iVl.. 
de  Torcy's  office,  minister  and  secretary  of  state.     When 
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the  regency  commenced,,  Larroque  wa9  appointed  secre* 
tary  to  the  interior  council,  and  on  the  suppression  of  that 
council,  had  a  pension  of  4000  livres  till  his  death,  Sep* 
tember  5,  1731,  when  he  was  about  seventy.  He  left  se- 
veral works,  but  much  inferior  to  his  father's  :  the  princi- 
pal are,  '' La  Vie  de  rimposteur  Mahomet,''  12mo,  trans- 
lated from  the  English  of  Dr.  Prideaux ;  *^  Les  v6ritables 
Motifs  de  la  Conversion  ,  de  M.  (le  Bouthilier  de  Ranc6) 
TAbb^  de  la  Trappe,"  with  some  reflections  on  his  life  and 
writings,  1685,  12mo,  a  satirical  work.  **  Nouvelles  Ac- 
cusations centre  Varillas,  ou  R^marques  critiques  centre 
une  Partie  de  son  Histoire  de  TH^resie,'*  Svo ;  **  La  Vie 
de  Fran9ois  Eudes  de  Mezerai,"  12mo,  a  satirical  romance ; 
a  translation  o£  Echard's  Roman  History,  revised  and  pub- 
lished by  the  abb^  Desfontaines.  Larroque  also  assisted, 
during  some  months,  in  the  ''  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique 
des  Lectres,"  while  Bayle  was  ill.  The  ^*  Advice  to  the 
Refugees"  is  also  attributed  to  him,  which  was  believed  to 
Jiave  been  written  by  Bayle,  besause  the  latter  would  never 
betray  Larroque,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  real  author 
of  it,  chusing  rather  to  suffer  the  persecution  which  this 
publication  raised  against  him,  than  prove  false  to  bis  frieody 
who  had  enjoined  him  secrecy. ' 

LASCA.     See  GRAZZINL 

LASCARIS  (CoMi^TANTiNE),  a  learned  Greek,  descend* 
•d  from  the  imperial  family  of  that  name,  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  became  a  refugee  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  1454,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  most 
amicably  received  by  duke  Francis  Sforza  of  Milan,  who 
placed  his  own  daughter,  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  under 
the  care  of  Lasoaris  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  for  Eer  use  he  composed  his 
Greek  grammar.  From  Milan  he  went  to  Rome,  about 
1463,  or  perhaps  later,  and  from  thence,  at  the  invitation 
of  king  Ferdinand,  to  Naples,  where  he  opened  a  public 
school  for  Greek  and  rhetoric.  Having  spent  some  years 
in  this  employment,  he  was  desirous  of  repose,  and  em- 
barked with  the  intention  of  settling  at  a  town  of  Greece  ;^ 
but  having  touched  at  Messina,  he  was  urged  by  such  ad« 
vantageous  offers  to  make  it  his  residence,  that  he  com- ' 
plied,  and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here 
fae  received  the  honour  of  citizenship,  which  he  merited 
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by  bis  virt^e4  u  weH  a$  his  learning,  and  by  the  influt  6f 
^cholarft  which  his  refutation  drew  thither.  He  lived  to  a 
trery  advanced  ag^,  and  is  sup^posed  to  have  died  abont  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  bequeathed  his  library 
io  the  city  of  Messina.  His  Greek  grammar  was  printed 
at  Milan  in  1476^  reprinted  in  14*80,  and  ivaS,  according 
t6  Zeno>  ^^fK'iiha  Grseeo-Latina  prielorom  foBtura,*'  the  first 
Greek  and  Latin  book  that  issued  from  the  Italian  press. 
A  better  edition  of  it  was  given  in  1495,  by  Aldus,  from  it 
copy  corrected  by  the  author,  and  with  which  the  printer 
was  fumiisbed  by  Bembp  and  Gabrielli.  This  was  the  first 
essay  of  the  Aldioe  press.  Bembo  and  Gabrielli  had  beeri 
the  scholars  of  Lascaris,  althpogh  in  his  old  age,  as  thc^  did 
-^t  set  eut  for  Messina  until  1493.  A  copy  of  this  Greek 
grammar  of  th^  first  edition  is  now  of  immense  value. 
£rasmus  considered  it  as  the  best  Greek  grammar  then 
extant,  excepting  that  of  Theodore  Gaza.  Lascaris  wa^ 
-author  likewise  of  two  tracts  on  the  Sicilian  and  Calabrian 
Greek  writers,  «na  some  other  pieces,  which  remain  ^n 
manuscript.^ 

LASCARIS  (John,  or  Jobk  Anwew),  called  Rhynda^ 
tpenus,  as  Constantine  was  cidled  Byzantinns,  was  a  learned 
Greek  of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding,  ^ho  came 
either  from  Greece  or  Sicily  to  Italy,  on  the  ruin  of  bis 
pountry.  He  was  indebted  tq  cardinal  Bessarion  tor  his 
education  at  Padua^  where  he  obtained  a  high  reputatioti 
for  fai«  knowledge  in  the  l(ramed  langnages,  and  received 
the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  sent  him  into 
Greece  with  recommendatory  letters  to  the  sultan  Bajazet, 
in  order  to  collect encient  manuscripts ;  for  this  purpose  he 
took  two  journeys,  ih  the  latter  of  which  he-  appears  tq 
have  been  very  suceessfub  After  the  expulsion  6f  the 
Medici  family  from  Florence,  in  1494,  be  was  carried  tt> 
Prance  by  Charles  VIII.  after  which  he  was  patronized  by 
Louis  XII.  '^ho  sent  him,  in  1503,  as  his  ambassador  to 
Venice,  in  which  officte  he. remained  till  1508.  He  joined 
the  pursuit  of  literature  with  his  public  employment,  and 
held  a  correspondence  with  many  learned  men.  After  the 
termination  of  his  ^  embassy,  he  remained  some  years  at 
Venice,  as  an  instructor  in  the  Greek  language.  On  thfe 
election  of  pope  Xeo  X.  to  the  popedom  in  1513,  he  set 
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0iit  tot  Ronar,  wbere^  ci  kit  instig^tibn,   Leo  feiincted  « 
<QoUege  for  noble  Grecian  jronths  at  Rome,  at  the  head  of 
ifffatch  be  placed  the  airtbor  of  the  plant   attd  Jikewise 
^nade  him  snperintendaiit  of  the  Greek  pre«.s  ;  his  abilitiea 
^  a  corrector  ancl  editor,  had  been  aliieadj  sufficieiitiy 
4^iiiced  by  bis  magnificent  edttton  of  the  Greek  ^^  Anthor 
^0gia,"  printed  in  capital  letters  ait  FIbrence  in  1494,  add 
by  that  of  ^*  Caiiimac^as/'  printed  in  the  same  form*   Mait^ 
jaife  thinks  he  was  also  editor  of  four  of  the  tragedies  at 
^  £i|ripidesy''  of   the  ^^  Gnomv    Monastichoi/'  and   the 
**  Argonautics^'  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius.     He  now  printed 
the  G^-etk  ^f  Scholia"  on  Hottier,  in  1517;  and  in  1S18 
tlie  *'  Scholia'^  on  Sgphocl^.     Havit^g  in  this  last-men- 
lioned  year  quitted  Ron^e  ^r  Frawere,  whither  he  was  in* 
Yil^  by   Francis  I.  be  watf  employed  by  that  ononarch 
in  forming  tbe  royal  library.    He  was  also  sent  as  his 
jambassador  la  Venice^  with  a  Tiew  of  procuring  Gre^k 
youths  for  tbe  purpose  of  founding  a  college  at  Paris  «imi« 
lar  to  that  of  Rome.     After  the  aocomplishment  of  other 
inportant  missions,  be  died  at  Rome  in  1535,  at  an  ad- 
raoced  age.      He  translated  into  tbe  Latin  language,   a 
wock  extracted  from  Polybius,  on  the  military  constitutions 
pf  tbe  Romans;  and  composed  epigrams  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  this  rare  volume  is  entitled  ^  Lascaris  Rhydaceni 
epignunmata,  Gr.  Lat.  edeme  Jac.  Tossano/'  printed  at 
Paris,  1527,  8vo.     There  is  another  Paris  edition  of  1544, 
4to.     Mr.  Dibdin  has  giv^n  an  ample  and  interesting  ac« 
pount  of  his  *^  Antbologia"  from  lord  Spencer's  splendid 
"velium  copy.' 

LASENA,  or  LASCENA  {P€T£R),  a  learned  Italian, 
was  bom  at  Naples,  Sept.  25,  i  590.  In  compliance  with 
his  lather,  he  first  cultivated  and  practised  the  tav^ ;  but 
afterwards  followed  the  bent  of  his  inclination  to  pcdite 
literature;  applying  himself  diligently  to  acquire  the 
Oreek  langaage,  in  which  his  education  bad  been  defec-* 
tive.  He  also  learnt  French  and  Spanish.  From  Naples 
be  removed  to  Rgme ;  where  he  was  no  sooner  settled, 
than  be  obtained  the  protection  of  cardinal  Francis  Bar- 
berini,  besides  €>tker  prelates ;  he  also  procured  tbe  friend- 
ship of  Lucas  Holstjenius,  Leo  Allatius,  and  other  persons 
of  rank  in  the  republic  of  ietlsers.     He  made  use  of  the 
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repose  he  enjoyed  in  this  situation  to  put  the  last  band  to 
«oine  works  which  he  had  begun  at  Naples ;  but  bis  conti- 
nual intense  application^  and  too  great  abstinence  (for  be 
made  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours),  threw  him  inl^ 
a  fever,  of  which  be  died,  Sept.  SO,  1636.  At  his  death, 
he  left  to  cardinal  Barberini  two  Latin  discourses,  which 
Ue  had  pronounced  before  the  Greek  academy  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Basil,  ^*  De  Lingua  Hellenistica,'*  in  which  be  dis- 
cussed, with  great  learning,  a  point  upon  that  subject, 
which  then  divided  the  literary  world.  He  also  left  to  car« 
dinal  Brancaecio  his  book  entitled  *^  Deir  antico  Ginnasib 
Napolitano,''  which  was  afterwards  published  in  1688,  4to. 
tt  contains  a  description  of  the  sports,  shows,  spectacles, 
and  combats,  which  were  formerly  exhibited  to  the  people 
of  Naples.  He  was  the  author  likewise  of  *^  Nepenthes 
Homeri,  sen  de  abolendo  luctu,*'  Lugd.  1624,  8 vo;  and 
'^  Cleombrotus,  sive  de  iis  qui  in  aquis  pereunt,**  Romse;, 
1637,  8vo.' 

LASCO.     See  ALASCO. 

LASSALA  (Manuel),  a  Spanish  Ex-jesuit,  was  born 
at  Valentia  in  1729,  and  died  in  1798,  at  Bologna,  to  which 
be  had  retired  on  the  expulsion  of  his  order.  Our  autiio* 
rity  gives liule  of  his  personal  history.  He  owed  his  cele- 
brity to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of 
poetry  and  history,  which  he  taught  in.  the  univerisity  of 
Valentia.  His  works  are  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin  ; 
in  the  Spanish  he  wrote,  1.  ^'  An  essay  on  general  History, 
ancient  and  modern,^'  Valentia,  1755,  3  vols.  4to,  said  to 
be  the  best  abridgment  of  the  kind  which  the  Spaniards 
have;  at  the  end  he  gives  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  poets . 
2.  **  Account  of  the  Castillian  poets,''  ibid.  1757,  4to.  He 
wrote  also  tragedies;  1.  *^  Joseph,^' acted  and  printed  at 
Valentia  in  1763.  2.  "  Don  Sancho  Abarva,"  ibid.  1765, 
in  Italian,  and  such  pure  and  elegant  Italian  as  to  astonish 
the  critics  of  Italy.  He  wrote  three  tragedies;  1.  ^<  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis.'*  2.  **  Ormisinda.''  3.  "  Lucia  Miranda." 
In  Latin,  he  exhibited  his  talents  for  poetry,  and  is  highly 
commended  f«r  the  classical  parity  of  style  of  his  '^  Rhe* 
nus,''  Bologna,  1781;  the  subject,  the  inundations  of  the 
Rhine:  and  bis  ^^  De  serificio  civium  Bologniensium  libel- 
lus  singularis,''  ib.  1782,  composed  in  honour  of  a  fete  given 
by  the  merchants  of  Italy.     He  also  made  a  good  transla-* 

1  NiceroQ,  vol.  XV. — Saxii  Ooomasticou, 
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tion  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  of  *'  Lokinan's  Fables,** 
Bologna,  1781,  4to.^ 

LASSONE  (Joseph  Maria  Francis  dk),  an  eminent 
French  physician,  was.  born  at  Carpentras,  on  the  ^d  of 
July,  1717.  He  was  removed  for  education  to  Paris,  but 
in  his  early  years  he  was  less  remarkable  fqr  his  perseve- 
rance in  study,  than  for  a  propensity  which  he  shewed  for 
the  gay  pleasures  of  youth ;  yet  even  then  he  raised  the 
hopes  of  his  friends  by  some  ingenious  performances,  which 
merited  academic  honours.  At  length  he  applied  with  se- 
riousness to  study,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  pur- 
suits of  -anatomy,  in  which  he  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  received  into  the 
academy  of  sciences  as  associate-anatomist.  An  extraor- 
dinary event,  however,  put  a  period  to  his  anatomical  pur- 
suits. In  selecting  among  some  dead  bodies  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  dissection,  he  fancied  he  perceived  in  one  of  them 
some  very  doubtful  signs  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to 
re-animate  it :  his  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  vain  ;  but 
his  first  persuasion  induced  him  to  persist,  and  he  ultimately 
^UQceeded  in  bringing  his  patient  to  life,  who  proved  to  be 
a  poor  peasant.  This  circumstance  impressed  so  deep  a  ' 
sense  of  horror  on  the  mind  of  the  anatomist,  that  he  de- 
clined these  pursuits  in  future.  Natural  history  succeeded 
the  study  of  anatomy,  and  mineralogy  becoming  a  favourite 
object  of  his  pursuit,  he  published  his  observations  on  the 
crystallized  jVee-stones  of  Fontainbleau  ;  but  chemistry 
finally  became  the  beloved  occupation  of  M .  de  Lassone. 
His  numerous  memoirs,  whii  li  were  read  before  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences,  presented  a  valuable  train  of  new 
observations,  useful  both  to  the  progress  of  tliat  study,  and 
to  the  art  of  compounding  I'emedies ;  and  in  every  part  of 
these  he  evinced  the  sagacity  of  an  attentive  observei",  and 
of  an  ingenious  experimentalist.  After  having  practised 
medicine  for  a  long  time  in  the  hospitals  and  cloisters,  be 
was  sent  for  to  court ;  and  held  the  office  of  first  physician 
at  Versailles.  He  lived  in  friendship  with  Fontenelle^ 
Winslow,  D'Alembert,  Buffon,  and  other  scientific  cha- 
racters ;  and  the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  his  ardent 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  among  the  young 
scholars,  whose  industry  he  encouraged,  and  whose  repu-> 
tation  was  become  one  of  his  most  satisfactory  enjoyments^ 

1^  Diet:  Hif»t.  ^upp1em€(nt. 
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gained  hiaaf  general  respect.  When  from  a  netiiral  deli- 
cacy of  constitution,  M.  de  Lassone  began  td  experieoctt 
the  inconveniences  of  a  prematare  old  age,  be  became 
sorrowful  and  fond  of  solitude  ;  yet,  reconciled  to  his  situa- 
tion, he  calmly  observed  his  death  approaching,  and.  ex*' 
piled  on  Dec.  8,  1788.  Lassone,  at  the  time  of  bis  death, 
held  the  appointment  of  first  physician  to  Louis  XVL  and 
his  queen ;  be  was  counsellor  of  state,  doctor-regent  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  and  penstonary^veteran 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  member  of  the  academy  of 
medicine  at  Madrid,  and  honorary  associate  of  the  coilegG 
of  medicine  at  Nancy.' 

LA6SUS  (Orlandus),  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Ila^ 
lians,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  an  eminent  musician,  was  a  iia* 
tive  of  Mons,  in  Hainault,  born  in  1520,  and  not  oaJy 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  but  had  his  musical 
eiducGition  there,  having  been  carried  thither  surreptitiously, 
when  «  child,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice.     The  historian 
Thuanus,  who  has  given  Orlando  a  place  among  the  illus^ 
trious  men  of  his  time,  tellsr  us  that  it  was  a  common  prac* 
tice  for  young  singers  to  be  forced  away  from  their  parents^, 
and  detained  in  the  service  of  princes ;  and  that  Orlando 
was  carried  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  by  F^dinand 
GonzAgo.     Afterwards,  when  he  was  grown  up,  and  had 
probably  lost  his  voice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  lie  taagbt 
music  during  two  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  be 
travelled  through  different  parts  of  Italy  and  France  with 
Julius  Ceesar  Brancatius,  and  at  length,  returning  to  Flan-> 
ders,  nesided  many  years  at  Antwerp,  till  being  iayited, 
by  fche  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  Munich,  he  settled  at  that  court, 
and  married.     He  had  afterwards  an  invitation,   acconri<- 
panied   with  .the    promise    of  great   emoluments,    from 
Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  to  take  upon  bim  the  office 
of  master  and  director  of  his  band ;  an  bonoar  which  he 
accepted,  but  was  stopped  on  tbe  road  to  Paris  by  ^a 
news  of  that  monarch's  death.  After  this  event  he  iseturned 
4o  Munich,  whither  he  was  recalled  by  William,  the  sai» 
aod  successor  of  his  patron  Albert,  to  tbe  same  ofBce  which 
he  bad  held  under  his  father.     Orlando  continued  at  this 
pourt  till  his  death,  in  1593,  at  upwards  of  sevienty  years 
of  age.     His  reputation  was  so  gi'eat,  that  it  was  said  of 
bim  L  ^*  Hie  ille  Orlandus  Lassus,  qui  recreSit  erbem.'^ 

'  Hatchingon*s  Medical  jBiosraph7.--p4tees'B  Cyclopsiiia. 
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As  be  lited  to  a  considerable  age,  and  nevef  seetits  to* 
have  checked  the  fertitUy  of  his  genius  by  indolence,  fai^ 
conqfMiKsitions  exceed,  in  number,  ev^n  those  of  Palestrintt. 
There  is  a  complefee  catialogue'  of  them  in  Draudiu^^ 
amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty  differeht  works^  eonsistirtg 
af  masses,  itiagnificats,  passiones,  motets,  and  ]>sa}ms  r 
wkh  Latin,  Italian,  German,  and  French  sdngs^,  pfinted*  itl 
Italy,  Gerfltany,  France,  and  the  Nethei4aad>s.  He  est* 
celled  in  tnciPdiiktion,  of  which  he  gswe  many  new  i^eci-* 
mene^  and  was  a  great  master  of  harmony.' 

LATCH  (John),  an  Ei^gKsh  lawyer,  was  a  naCive  of 
Somersetshire,  and  educated  atOiiford,  in  St.  John's  col^ 
lege^  as  Wood  was  informed,  where,  he  adds,  be  made 
aonsiderable  proficiency  in  Kteratui^e.  Afterwards  he  re« 
mored  to  the  Middle  Temple,  but  being  of  a  delicate 
habit)  does  not  appear  to  have  practised  as  a  barrister; 
Some  years  before  his  death,  he  had  embraced  the  Romati 
cathoHc  religion,  influenced  by  the  artifices  of  a  priest  or 
Jesuit  who  prevailed  on  him  to  leave  his  estate  to  the  so^ 
eiety  of  Jesuits.  He  died  at  Hayes  in  Middleseic,  in  Au- 
gust 1655.  He  was  the  reporter  of  certain  **  Cases  in  the 
first  three  years  of  K*  Car.  1."  which  were  published  iif 
French)  by  Edward  Wal-pole,  166^,  folio.* 

LATIMER  (Hugh),  bishop  of  Worcester,  one  of  the 
first  reformers  of  the  chwrch  of  England,  was  descended 
of  honest  parents  at  Thnrcaston  in  Leicestershire ;  wher<* 
his  father,  though  he  had  no  land  of  bis  own,  rented  a 
small  farm,  and  by  f^rugalky  and  industry,  brought  up  a 
fiamiiy  of  six  daughters  besides  this  son.  In  one  of  his 
compt  sermons,  in  Edward^s  time,  Latimer, '  inreighing 
dgainst  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  speaking  of  the  mo- 
iteratifoti'  of  landlords  a  few  years  before,  and  the  plenty  in 
«ri)«ebtfaeir  tenaats  IWed,  tells  his  audience,  in  bis  familiar 
way,  thiit,  "  upon  a  ferm  of  four  pounds  a  year,  at  the 
Mtaiosl^  Ilis  fether  l^led  as  much  ground  as  kept  half  a 
doseil'  m^ ;  that  b^  had  rt  stoekt;d  with  a  hmidred  sheep 
and  thiity  eows ;  that  be  found  the  king  a  man  and  liorse, 
himself  remembering  to  have  buckled  on  his  father's  har* 
n^9s  when  he  Wetit  to  Blackheatb;  that  be  gave  his 
dAugiivers  Im  pounds  a-pieee  at  marriage ;  tliat  be  Kv«d 
htuspit&bly  among  hi»  neighbours,  and  was  not  b2lx:kward  in 

1  BarB^>«  H»t  of  Minie.  and  in  fteoifft  C.rc}o|Mi4ta. 
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bU  alms  to  the  poor."  He  was  born  in  the  farm-bouse 
about  1470;  and,  being  put  to  a  grammar-school,  be  took 
learning  so  well,  that  it  was  determined  to  breed  bim  to 
the  church.  With  this  view,  be  was  sent  to  Cambridge. 
Fuller  and  others  say  to  Christ's  college,  which  must  be  a 
tradition,  as  the  records  of  that  college  do  not  reach  bis 
time.  At  the  usual  time,  be  took  the  degrees  in  arts ; 
and,  entering  into  priest's  orders,  behaved  with  remarka- 
able  zeal  and  warmth  in  defence  of  popery,  the  established 
religion.  He  read  the  schoolmen  and  the  Scriptures  witb 
^qual  reverence,  and  held  Thomas  a  Becket  and  the  apos- 
tles in  equal  honour.  He  was  consequently,  a  zealous  op«- 
ponent  of  the  opinions  which  had  lately  discovered  them* 
selves  in  England ;  heard  the  teachers  of  them  with  high 
indignation,  and  inveighed  publicly  and  privately  against 
the  reformers.  If  any  read  lectures  in  the  schools,  Latimer 
was  sure  to  be  there  to  drive  out  the  scholars,  and  could 
not  endure  Stafford,  the  divinity^lecturer,  who,  however, 
is  said  to  have  been  partly  an  instrument  of  his  conversion. 
When  Latimer  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  gave 
an  open  testimony  of  his  dislike  to  their  proceedings  in  an. 
oration  against  Melaucthon,  whom  he  treated  most  severely 
for  his  impious,  as  he  called  them,  innovations  in  religion. 
His  zeal  wasiso  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  university, 
that  he  was  elected  cross-bearer  in  all  public  processions ; 
an  employment  which  he  accepted  with  reverence,  and 
discharged  with  solemnity. 

Among  those  in  Cambridge  who  favoured  the  reforma- 
tion, the  most  considerable  was  Thomas  Bilney,  a  clergy- 
man of  a  most  holy  life,  who  began  to  see  popery  in  a  very 
disagreeable  light,  and  made  no  scruple  to  own  it.  Bilney 
was  an  intimate,  and  conceived  a  very  favourable  opinioo, 
of  Latimer ;  and,  as  opportunities  offered,  used  to  suggest 
to  bim  many  things  about  corruptions  in  religion,  till  he 
gradually  divested  him  of  his  prejudices,  brought  him  tq 
think  with  moderation,  and  even  to  distrust  what  he'  had 
so  earnestly  embraced.  Latimer  no  sooner  ceased  from 
being  a  zealous  papist,  than  he  became  (such  was. bis  con- 
stitutional warmth)  a  zealous  protestant ;  active  in  support* 
ing  the  reformed  doctrine,  and  assiduous  to  nvake  converts 
both  in  town  and  university.  He  preached  in  public,  ex- 
horted in  private,  and  everywhere  pressed  the  necessity 
of  a  holy  life,  in  opposition  to  ritual  observances.  A  be- 
haviour of  this  kind  was  imtxiediately  taken  notice  of:  Cam- 
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bridge,  no  less  than  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  wtts  entirely 
popish,  and  ^very  new  opinion  was  watched  with  jealousj. 
Latimer  soon  perceived  how  obnoxious  he  had  made  him- 
self ;  and  the  first  remarkable  opposition  he  met  with  from 
the  popish  party,  was  occasioned  by  a  course  of  sermons 
he  preached,  during  the  Christmas'  holidays,  before  fiie 
university ;  in  which  he  spok^  his  sentiments  with  great 
freedom  upon  many  opinions  and  usages  maintained  and 
practised  in  the  Romish  church,  and  particularly  insisted 
upon  the  great  abuse  of  locking  jip  the  Scriptures  in  an 
unknown  tongue.     Few  of  the  tenets  of  popery  were  then 
questioned  in  England,  but  such  as  tended  to  a  relaxation 
of  morals ;  transubstantiation,  and  other  points  rather  spe* 
culative,    still   held  their  dominion  ;    Latimer   therefore 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  those  of  immoral  tendency.   He  shewed 
what  true  religion  was,  that  it  was  seated  in  the  heart; 
and  that,  in  comparison  with  it,   external  appointments 
were  of  no  value.     Having  a  remarkable  address  in  adapts 
ing  himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  being  con- 
Mdered  as  a  preacher  of  eminence,  the  orthodox  clergy 
thought  it  high  time  to  oppose  him  openly.     This  task  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckingham,  prior  of  the  Black-friars, 
who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after ;  and,  with 
great  pomp  and  prolixity,  shewed  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  Latimer's  opinions ;  particularly  inveighing  against  his 
heretical  notions  of  having  the  Scriptures  in  English,  lay* 
ing  open  the  bad  effects  of  such  an  innovation.     ^*  If  that 
heresy,'*  said  be,  ^*  prevail,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of 
every  thing  useful  among  us.     The  ploughman,  reading 
that  if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  should  happen 
to  look  back,  he  was  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
would  soon  lay  aside  bis  labour ;  the  baker  likewise  read- 
ing, that  a  little  leaven  will  corrupt  his  lump,  would  give 
us  a  very  insipid  bread  ;  the  simple  man  also  finding  him- 
self commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a  few  years  we 
should  have  the  nation  full  of  blind  beggars."     Latimer 
could  not  help  listening  with  a  secret  pleasure  to  this  in- 
genious reasoning;  perhaps  he  had  acted  as  prudently^  if 
he  had  considered  the  prior's  arguments  as  unanswerable; 
kut  he  could  not  resist  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  which 
strongly  inclined  him  to  expose  this  solemn  trifler.     The 
whole  university  met  together  on  Sunday,   when  it  was 
known  Mr.  Latimer  would  preach. "  That  vein  of  plea- 
flSDtry  and  humour  which  rau  through  all  his  words  and 
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itcliofMS  would  here,  il  wa«  imagiued^  bti^e  its  full  fcoptf; 
iHid,  to  say  tbe  truth#  the  preacher  was  not  ^  little  conscious 
of  bis  own  ^upevioruy  i  to  complete  tbe  scener  jUst  Wfere 
tbe  sermoi^  begani  prior  BucLuaghaai  bimself  entered  the 
oburch  witb  his  cowl  about  bis  ghoulders^  aod  seated  biai«- 
•elf,  witb  an  air  of  inoportapcoy  before  Ibe  pulpit,  Latii- 
mer,  witb  great  gv^vity,  recq^itulated  the  learned  doctor** 
BrgumentSj  placed  them  io  the  strongest  light,  and  thao 
rallied  tbem  with  such  a  flow  of  wit,  and  at  the  same  time 
witb  so  much  good  humour,  that,  without  tbe  appearance 
of  ill-nature,  be  made  bis  adversary  in  tbe  highest  degree 
ridiculous.  Heathen,  witb  great  address,  appealed  to  tbe 
people;  descanted  upon  tbe  low  esteem  in  which  their 
guides  bad  always  held  their  understandings^  ezpresaed 
the  utmost  offence  ut  tbeir  being  treated  with  such  eottv 
tempt;  and  wished  his  bone^t  countrymen  might  only  haye 
the  use  of  tbe  Scripture  till  they  shewed  tbentseWes  such 
abfrurd  interpreters.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with  a 
few  observatioo^  upon  scripture  metaphors*  A  figurative 
vuinner  of  speech,  be  said,  was  common  in  all  languagea: 
representations  of  this  kind  were  in  daily  use,  and  generally 
understood.  Thus,  for  instance,  continued  he  {address^ 
iDg  himself  to  that  part  of  tbe  iiudience  where  the  prior 
wae  sealied),  when  we  aee  a  fox  painted  preaching  in  f 
Irjar's  hood,  nebody  imagines  that  a  fox  is  meant»  but 
that  craft  and  hypocrisy  are  described,  which  are  so  cfteEa 
found  disguised  in  that  garb.  But  it  ia  pcobable  that  La* 
timer  thought  this  levity  unbecoming;  for  when  one  Vene* 
tue,  a  foreigner,  not  long  after,,  attacked  him  again  iupofli 
the  same  subject,  and  in  a  nteiiner  tbe  most  teurulous  and 
provoking,  we  find  him.  using  a  graver  strain.  Whether 
he  ridiculed,  however,  or  reasoned,  with  to  much  of  tbe 
apirit  of  true  oratory,  considering  the  times,  were  his.ba^ 
rangues  animated,  that  they  eeldom  failed  of  their,  iaiended 
effect ;  his  raiUery  shut  up  the  prior  within  his  monastery } 
and  bis  arguments  drove  YenetUfS  from  the  university* 

Th«se  advantages  increased  tbe  credit  of  the  protestantt 
party  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Bilney  .and  Latimer  wer^ 
the  leaders ;  and  great  waa^  tbe  alarm  of  the  popish  cLergy> 
of  wbich  some  wefe  tbe  heads  of  coUeges,.  and  senior  past 
af  tj^e  university,  Freqiuent  Gonvooations.wetie  held,  tutors 
were  admonished  to  have  a  strict  eye  over  their  pupils,  and 
academical  censures  of  all  kinda  were  inflieted.  But  aca^ 
damicalv  ceaaarea  were  found  insufficient.    Latimer  eant»« 
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tiled  to  pfeaeh,  and  heresy  to  spread*    The  heAds  oi  thct 
popish  party  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr..  West,  as 
their  diocesan ;  but  that  prelate  was  not  a  man  for  their 
purpose ;  he  was  a  papist  indeed,  but  moderate.     He,  how- 
ever, came  to  Cambridge,  examined  the  state  of  religion, 
and,  at  their  intreaty,  preached  against  the  heretics ;  but 
he  would  do  nothing  farther ;  only  indeed  he  silenced  Mr. 
Latimer,  which,  as  he  had  preached  himself,  was  an  in- 
stance of  his  prudence.     But  this  gave  no  check  to  the 
reformers;  for  there  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a  pro- 
testant  prior  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  Barnes,  of  tlie  Austin- 
friars,  who,  having  a  monastery  exempt  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of  Latimer,  boldly 
licensed  him  to  preach  there.     Hither  his  party  followed 
him ;  and,  the  late  opposition  having  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  the  friars'  chapel  was  soon  inca- 
pable of  containing  the  crowds  that  attended.     Among 
others,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  often  one 
of  his  hearers,  and  had  the  ingenuousness  to  declare,   that 
Latimer  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  he  had  ever  heard. 
The  credit  to  his  cause  which  Latimer  had  thus  gained  in 
the  pulpit,  he  maintained  by  the  piety  of  his  life.     Bilney 
and  be  did  not  satisfy  themselves  with  acting  unexceptioa- 
ably,  but  were  daily  giving  instances  of  goodness,  which 
nalice  could  not  scandalize,  nor  envy  misrepresent.  They 
were  always  together  concerting  their  schemes.  The  place 
where  they  used  to  walk,  was  long  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Heretics'  Hill.     Canibridge  at  that  time 
was  full  of  their  good  actions  ;  their  charities  to  the  poor, 
and  friendly  visits  to  the  sick  and  unhappy,  were  then 
common  topics.     But  these  served  only  to  increase  the 
heat  of   persecution   from   their  adversaries.      Impotent 
themselves,  and   finding  their  diocesan  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  work  their  purposes,  they  determined  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  higher  powers ;  and  heavy  complaints  were 
carried  to  court  of  the  increase  of  heresy,  not  without  foir-* 
xnal  depositions  against  the  principal  abettors  of  it. 

The  principal  persons  at  this  time  concerned  in  eccle- 
siastical afiairs  were  cardinal  Wolsey,  Warham  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Tunstal  bishop  of  London  ;  and  as 
Henry  Yin.  was  now  in  the  expectation  of  having  the  bu- 
siness of  his  divorce  ended  in  a  regular  way  at  Rome,  he 
was  careful  to  observe  all  forms  of  civility  with  the  pope,, 
T^he  cardinal  therefore  erected  a  court,  consisting  of  bishops, , 
Vol.  XX.  D 
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divines,  and  canonists,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
heresy :  of  this  court  Tunstal  was  made  president ;  and 
Biiuey,  Latimer,  and  one  or  two  more,  were  called  before 
'  him.  Bilney  was  considered  as  the  beresiarcb,  and  against 
him  chiefly  the  rigour  of  the  court  was  levelled ;  and  tbey 
succeeded  so  far  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  recant ; 
accordingly  he  bore  his  faggot,  and  was  dismissed.  As 
for  Latimer,  and  the  rest,  tbey  bad  easier  terms :  Tunstal 
.  omitted  no  opportunities  of  shewing  mercy ;  and  the  bere- 
tics,  upon  their  dismission,  returned  to  Cambridge,  where 
tbey  were  received  with  open  arms  by  their  friends.  Amidst 
this  mutual  joy,  Bilney  alone  seemed  unaffected :  he 
shunned  the  sight  of  hi|k  acquaintance,  and  received  their 
congratulations  with  confusion  and  blushes*  In  short,  he 
was  struck  with  remorse  for  what  be  bad  done,  grew  me- 
lancholy, and,  after  leading  an  ascetic  life  for  three  years^ 
resolved  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by  death.  In  tbis^reso- 
lution  he  went  to  Norfolk,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and, 
preaching  publicly  against  popery,  he  was  apprehended 
by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and,  after  lying  a  while 
in  the  county  gaol,  was  executed  in  that  city. 

His  sufferings,    far  from  shocking  the  reformation  at 
Cambridge,  inspired  the  leaders  of  it  with  new  courage. 
Latimer  began  now  to  exert  himself  more  than  he  had  yet 
done  ;  and  succeeded  to  that  credit  with  his  party,  which 
Bilney  had  so  long  supported.     Among  other  instances  of 
his  zeal  and  resolution  in  this  cause,  he  gave  one  very  re- 
markable <  be  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  king  against 
a  proclamation  then  just  published,  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  English,  and  other  books  on  religious  subjects. 
He  had  preached   before  bis  majesty  once  or  twice  at 
Windsor,  and  had  been  noticed  by  him  in  a  more  affable 
manner  than  that  monarch  usually  indulged  towards  his 
subjects.      But,  whatever  hopes  of  preferment  his  sove- 
reign's favour  might. have  raised  in  him,  he  chose  to  put 
ell  to  the  hazard  rather  than  omit  what  he  thought  his  duty. 
He  was  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eipineiit 
who  favoured  protestantism,  and  therefore  thought  it  be- 
came him  to  be   one  of  the  most  forward  in  opposing 
popery.     His  letter  is  the  picture  of  an  honest  and  sincere 
heart :  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  point  out  to  the  Iwing  the 
bad  intention  of  the  bishops  in  procuring  the  proclamation^ 
and  concludes  in  these  terms :  ^*  Accept,  gracious  sove- 
reign, without  displeasure,  what  I  have  written  ^  I  thought 
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it  my  duty  to  mention  these  things  to  your  majesty.  No 
persoQal  quarrel^  as  God  shall  judge  me,  have  I  with  any 
man  ;  I  wanted  only  to  induce  your  majesty  to  consider 
well  what  kind  of  persons  you  have  about  you^  and  the  ends 
for  which  they  counsel.  Indeed,  great  prince^  many  of 
them,  or  they  are  much  slandered,  have  very  private  ends* 
God  grant  your  majesty  may  see  through  all  the  designs 
of  evil  men,  apd  be  in  all  things  equal  to  the  high  office, 
vvitb  which  you  are  intrusted.  Wherefore,  gracious  king^ 
remember  yourself,  have  pity  upon  your  own  soul,  and 
think  that  the  day  is  at  hand,  when  you  shi^U  give  account 
of  your  office^  and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by 
your  sword  :  in  the  which  day,  that  yoUr  grace  may  stand  . 
stedfastly,  and  not  be  ashamed,  but  be  clear  and  ready  in 
your  reckoning,  and  have  your  pardon  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  alone  serveth  at  that 
day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  him  who  suffered  death  for  our 
sins.     The  spirit  of  God  preserve  you !" 

Though  the  influence  of  the  popish  party  then  prevailed 
so  far  that  this  letter  produced  no  effect,   yet  the  king,  no 
way  displeased,   received  it,  not  only  with  temper,  but 
with  condescension,  graciously  thanking  him  for  his  well- 
intended  advice.     The  king>  capricious  and  tyrannical  as 
he  was,  shewed,  in  many  instances,  that  he  loved  sinceirity 
and  openness  ^  and  Latimer^s  plain  and  simple  manner  bad 
before  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  him,  which  this 
letter  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen;  and  the  part 
he  acted  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  king's  six* 
premacy,  in  1^35,  riveted  him  in  the  royal  favour.     Dr. 
Butts,  the  king's  physician,  being  sent  to  Cambridge  on  that 
occasion,  began  imgiediately  to  pay  his  court  to  the  pro- 
testant  party,  froqi  whom  the  king  expected  most  unani- 
mity in  his  faTpur.     Amopg  the  first,  be  made  his  applica-^ 
tion  to  Latimer,  as  a  person  most  likely  to  serve  him; 
begging  that  he  would  collect  the  opinions  of  his  friends  in 
the  case,  and  do  has  utmost  to  bring  over  those  of  most  * 
eminence,  who  were  still  inclined  to  the  papacy.  Latimer, 
being  a  thorough  friend  to  the  cause  he  was  to  solicit,  un- 
dertook it  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  discharged  himself  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  that,  when  that 
gentleman  returned  to  court,  he  took  Latimer  along  with 
him,  with  a  design,  no  doubt,  to  procure  hiin  some  favour 
suitable  to  his  merit. 

p  2 
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About  tlri»  tiiih^  a  perton  wa?  rising'  info  power,  who  b^^ 
cdfme  bis  cbi^f  friead  and  patron:  Tho  lord  Cromwell^  who, 
being  a  friend  to  the  Reformation,  encouraged  of  course 
such  churchmen  as  inclined  towards  it.     Among  these  was 
Lfttiixier,  for  whom  his  patron  socm  obtained  West  Kington, 
a  benefice  id  Wiltshire,  whither  he  resolv^ed,  as  soon  as 
poifi^ble,  to  repair^  and  keep  a  constant  residence.  Hisfriend 
Dr.  Butts,  surprized  at  this  resolution,  did  what  he  could 
to  dissuade  him  from  it :  "  You  are  deserting,"  said  he, 
'^thefairestopportunitiesof  making  jour  fortune:  the  prime 
mTnister  inte^ids  this  only  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  fa- 
vours, and  wilt  certainly  in  time  do  great  things  for  you  : 
but  it  is  the  manner  of  courts  to  consider  them  as  provided 
for,  who  seem  to  be  satisfied ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  aa 
absent  claimant  stands  but  a  poor  chance  among  rivals  who 
have  the  advantage  of  being  present.'*      Thus  the  old' 
courtier  advised.     But  these  arguments  had  no  weight.  He 
was  heartily  tired  of  the  court,  where  he  saw  much  debau^ 
chery  and  frrdigion,  without  being  able  to  oppose  them ; 
and,  leaving  the  palace"  therefore,    entered  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  his  parish.     Nor  was  he  witisfied  within 
those  limits;    be  extended   his   labours  throughout  the 
county^  where  he  observed  the  pastoral  care  mfost  tie-  ' 
glected,  having  for  that  purpose  obtained  a  general  licence 
from  the  university   of  Cambridge.     As  his  manner  of 
pteaching  was  very  popular  in  those  times,  the  pulpits  every 
where  were  gliadly  opened  for  him ;  and  at  Bristol,  where 
he  often  preached,  he  was  countenanced  by  the  mragis- 
trates.     But  this  reputation  was  too  much  for  the  popish 
clergy  to  suffer,  and  their  opposition  first  broke  out  at 
Bristol.    The  mayor  had  appointed  him  to  preach  there  on 
Eister*day.     Public  notice  had  been  given,  atid  all  people- 
were  pleased ;  when,  suddenly^  came  an  order  from  the* 
bishop,  prohibiting  any  one  to  preach  there  without  his 
IJcentre.    The  clergy  of  the  place  waited  upon  Latimer,  iir- 
formed  him  of  the  bishop's  order;  and;*nowing  he  had  nfo 
such  licence,  were  extremely  sorry  that  they  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  Latimer  received 
their  compliment  with  a  smile ;  for  he  had  been  apprized 
of  the  affair,  and  knew  that  these  very  persons  had  written 
to  the  bishop  against  him.    Their  oppo^tion  became  after- 
wards more  publit  and  avowed ;  the  pnlpits  were  uied  t<y 
spread  invectives  against  him ;   and  stich  liberties  were 
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Uken  witk  'bi»Hcbsnracter, ,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  tp 
justify  biBQself.  Accordingly,  be^called  upoto  his  aaialignex;a 
to  accuse  him  publicly  h.efpr«  the  mayor  of  l&ristol;  aod, 
m'llh  all  men  of  candour^  he  wasjusti&od  ;  for,  when  the 
l^rties  were  convened,  and  the  accusers  produced,  no- 
thing appeared  against  him;  but  the  whole  accusation 
-was  left  to  rest  upon  the  uncertain  evideuqe  of  hearsay 
information. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  not  thus  silenced.  The  partly 
against  him  became  dsdly  stronger,  and  mpre  inflamed.  It 
consisted  in  general  of  the  country  pries^ts  in  those  parts, 
headed  by  some  divines  of  more  eminence*  These  persons, 
after  mature  deliberation,  drew  up  articles  against  him,  «$- 
tracted  chiefly  from  his  sermons ;  in  which  be  was  charge4 
wi^  speaking  lightly  of  the  worriiip  of  saints ;  with  saying 
there  was  no  material  fire  in  hell ;  and  that  he  would  rather 
be  in  purgatory  than  in  Lollard^s  tower.  This  charge  beiqg 
kid  before  Stokesley  bisbop^  of  London^  that  prelate  cit€4 
Latimer  to  appear  before  him ;  and,  when  he  appealed  to 
his  own  ordinary,  a  citation  was  obtained  out  of  the  arch- 
bishop^s  court,  where  Stokesley  and  other  bi«hof>s  werto 
commissioned  to  examine  him.  An  archiepisoopal  citation 
brought  him  at  once  to  a  compliance.  His  friends  would 
have  had  him  fly  for  it ;  but  their  persuasions  were  in  vain, 
tie  set  out  for  London  in  the  depth  of  wintepr,  a^nd  under 
a  severe  fit  of  the  stone  and  cholic  ;  but  he  was  #nor«  dis- 
tressed at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  parish  exposed  to 
the  popish  clergy,  who  would  not  fail  to  undo  in  his  ab- 
sence what  be  had  hitherto  done.  On  his  a^ival  a^  Lon- 
don, be  found  a  court  of  bisibops  and  canonists  ready  to 
receive  him;  where,  instead  of  being  examined,  as  he  ex- 
pected, about  his  sermons,  a  paper  was  put  into  his  bands, 
which  he  waa  ordered  to  subscribey  declaring  his  belief  ki 
tbe  efficacy  of  masses  for  the  souls  inp«irgatory,  of  {H*ayers 
to  the  dead  saiirts,  of  pilgrimages  to  their  sepulchires  and 
jreliqaes,  the  pete's  power  to  forgive  sins,  the  doctrine  of 
merit,  the  seven  sacraments,  and  the  worship  of  images ; 
ftud,  when  he  refused  to  sign  it,  the  archbishop  with  a 
frown  begged  he  would  consider  what  he  did.  *^  We  intend 
Mt,^'  sAy3  he,  ^^  Mr.  Latimer,  to  be  hard  upon  you ;  we 
idismiss  you  for  the  present ;  take  a  copy  of  the  articles, 
•axamine  them  oarefuJtly ;  and  God  grant  that,  lat  our  next 
meeting,  we  may  fii>d  eaoh  other  in  a  better  temper  !'* 
At  th^  n€tfitand  ae^enai  «iicQoeding  nfteetings  tbesMie  B^jofi 
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was  acted  over  again.  He  continued  indexible,  and  they 
continued  to  distress  hini^  Three  times  every  week  they 
regularly  sent  for  him,  with  a  view  either  to  draw  some- 
thing from  him  by  captious  questions,  or  to  teaze  htm  tft 
length  into  compliance.  Of  one  of  these  examinations  he 
gives  the  following  account :  **  1  was  brought  out,^'  says 
he,  **  to  be  examined  in  the  same  chamber  as  before ;  but 
at  this  time  it  was  somewhat  altered :  for,  whereas  before 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken 
away,  and  an  arras  hanged  ovet  the  chimney,  and  the  table 
stood  near  the  chimney's  end.  There  was,  among  these 
bishops  that  examined  me,  one  with  whom  I  have  been 
very  familiar,  at)d  whom  I  took  for  my  great  friend,  an 
aged  man  ;  and  he  sat  next  the  table-end.  Then,  among 
other  questions,  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle  and  crafty 
one ;  and  when  I  should  make  answer,  *  I  pray  you,  Mr. 
Latimer,*  said  he,  *  speak  out,  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing, 
and  there  be  many  that  sit  far  off.*  I  marvelled  at  this, 
that  I  was  bidden  to  speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem, 
and  gave  an  ear  to  the  chimney  ;  and  there  I  heard  a  pen 
plainly  scratching  behind  the  cloth.  They  had  appointed 
one  there  to  write  all  my  answers,  that  I  should  not  start 
from  them.  God  Was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  an- 
swers ;  I  could  never  else  have  escaped  them.'^  At  length 
he  Was  tired  out  with  such  usage  ;  and  when  he  was  next 
summoned,  instead  of  going  himself,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop,  in  which,  with  great  freedom,  he  tells  him, 
that  **  the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met  with,  had  fretted 
him  into  such  a  disorder  as  rendered  him  unfit  to  attend 
that  day ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  could  not  help  taking 
this  opportunity  to  expostulate  with  his  grace  for  detaining 
him  so  long  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  that  it  seemed 
to  him  most  unaccountable,  that  they,  who  never  preached 
themselves,,  should  hinder  others ;  that,  as  for  their  exa- 
mination of  him,  he  really  could  Qot  imagine  what  they 
aimed  at ;  they  pretended  one  thing  in  the  beginnitig, 
and  another,  in  the  progress ;  that,  if  his  sermons  were 
what  gave  offeilce,  which  he  persuaded  himself  were  neither 
contrary  to' the  truthi  nor  to  any  canon  of  the  church,  he 
was  ready  to  answer  whatever  might  be  thought  exception- 
able in  them ;  that  be  wished  a  little  more  regard  might 
be  had  to  the  judgment  of  the  people;  and  that  a  distinc« 
tion  mig  t  be  made  between  the  ordinances  of  God  and 
ip^o  i  that  if  some  abuses  in  religion  did  prevail^  aa  wm 
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theti  commonly  supposed,  he  thought  preaching  was  the^ 
best  means  to  discountenance  them ;  that  he  wished  all 
pastors  might  be  obliged  to  perform  their  duty  :  but  that,* 
however,  liberty  might  be  given  to  those  who  were  willing; 
that,  as  for  the  articles  proposed  to  him,  he  begged  to  be 
excused  from  subscribing  them  ;  while  be  lived,  he  never 
would  abet  superstition  :  and  that^  lastly,  he  hoped  the 
archbishop  would  excuse  what  he  had  written ;  he  knew 
his  duty  to  his  superiors,  and  would  practise  it :  but,  in 
that  case,  he  thought  a  stronger  obligation  laid  upon 
bim.'' 

What  particular  effect  this  letter  produced,  we  are  not 
informed.  The  bishops,  however,  continued  their  prose- 
cution, till  their  schemes  were  frustrated  by  an  unexpected 
band  ;  for  the  king,  being  informed,  most  probably  by 
lord  CromweiPs  means,  of  Latimer's  ill-usage,  interposed 
10  his  behalf,  and  rescued  him  out  of  their  hands.  A  figure 
of  so  much  simplicity,  and  such  an  apostolic  appearance  as 
bis  at  court,  did  not  fail  to  strike  Anne  Boleyn,  who  men- 
tioned him  to  her  friends,  as  a  person,  in  her  opinion, 
well  qualified  to  forward  the  Reformation,  the  principles 
of  which  she  had  imbibed  from  her  youth.  Cromwell 
raised  our  preacher  still  higher  in  her  esteem ;  and  they 
both  joined  in  an  earnest  recommendation  of  him  for  a 
bishopric  to  the  king,  who  did  not  want  much  solicitation 
in  his  favour.  It  happened,  that  the  sees  of  Worcester 
aiid  Salisbury  were  at  that  time  vacant,  by  the  deprivation 
of  Ghinuccii  and  Campegio,  two  Italian  bishops,  who  fell 
under  the  king's  displeasure,  upon  his  rupture  with  Rome. 
The  former  of  these  was  offered  to  Latimer ;  and,  as  this 
promotion  came  unexpectedly  to  him,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  the  work  of  Providence,  and  accepted  it  without  much 
persuasion.  Indeed,  he  had  met  with  such  usage  already, 
as  a  private  clergyman,  and  3aw  before  him  so  hazardous  a 
prospect  in  his  old  station,  that  he  thought  it  necessary, 
both  for  bis  own  safety,  and  for  the  sake  of  being  of  more 
service  to  th^  world,  to  shroud  himself  under  a  little  more 
temporal  power.  All  historians  mention  him  a^  a  person  re- 
markably zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  office ;  and 
tell  us,  that,  in  overlooking  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
be  was  uncommonly  active,  warm,  and  resolute,  and  pre- 
sided in  his  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  same  spirit.  In 
visiting  he  was  frequent  and  observant :  in  ordaining  strict 
and  wary :  in  preaching  indefatigable :  in  reproving  and 
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exhorting  severe  and  persuasive.  Thus  ht  he  ccmid  act 
with  authority ;  but  in  other  things  he  found  himself  under 
difficulties.  The  popish  ceremonies  gave  him  great  offence : 
yet  he  neither  durst,  in  times  so  dangerous  and  unsettled, 
lay  them  entirely  aside  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he 
willing  entirely  to  retain  them.  In  this  dilemma  his  address 
was  admirable :  he  inquired  into  their  origin  ;  and  \^hen  ha 
found  any  of  them  derived  from  a  ^ood  meaning,  he  incul- 
cated their  original,  though  itself  a  corruption,  in  the  room 
of  a  more  corrupt  practice.  Thus  he  put  the  people  in: 
mind,  when  holy  bread  and  water  were  distributed,  tbui 
these  elements,  which  had  long  been  thought  endowed  with 
a  kind  oi:  magical  influence,  were  nothing  more  than  appen* 
dages  to  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Lord's-supper  and  bap- 
tism :  the  former,  he  said,  reminded  us  of  Christ's  death ; 
and  the  latter  was  only  a  simple  representation  of  being  pu« 
rifled  from  sin.  By  thus  reducing  popery  to  its  principles, 
be  improved,  in  some  measure^  a  bad  stocfc|.  by  lopping 
from  it  a  few  fruitless  excrescences. 

While  his  endeavours  to  reform  were  thus  confined  to 
his  diocese,  he  was  called  upon  to  exert  them  in  a  more 
public  manner,  by  a  summons  to  parliament  and  convoca*- 
tion  in  1536.     This  session  was  thought  a  crisis  by  the 
Protestant   party,  at  the  head   of  which   stood   the  lord 
Cromwell,  whose,  favour  vyith  the  king  was  now  in  its  me«< 
ridian.     Next  to  him  in  power  was  Cranmer  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  after  whom  the  bishop  of  Worcester  was 
the  most  considerable  man  of  the  party ;  to  whom  were 
added  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Rochester,  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  St.  David's.     On  the  other  hand,  the  popish  party  was 
headed  by  Lee  archbishop  of  York,  Gardiner,  Stokesley, 
and  Tunstal,  bishops  of  Winchester,  London,  and  Dor- 
ham.     The  convocation  was  opened  as  usual  by  a  sermoD, 
or  rather  an  oration,  spoken,  at  the  appointment  of  Cran- 
mer, by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  whose  eloquence  was  at 
this  time  every  where  famous.    Many  warm  debates  passed 
in  this  assembly ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  four  sacra- 
ments out  of  the  seven  were  concluded  to  be  insignificant  2 
but,  as  the  bishop  of  Worcester  made  no  figure  in  thei% 
for  debating  was  not  his  talent,  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  what  was  done  in  it     Many  altera- 
tions were  made  in  favour  of  the  reformation  ;  and,  a  few 
months  after,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  English,  and 
recomqaeuded  to  general  perusal  in  October  1537. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  bishop  of  Worce,ster^  I^ighly  satis?^ 
fied  with  the  prospect  of  the  times,  repaired  to  his  diocesen 
haviag  made  a  longer  stay  in  London  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  had  no  talents  for  state  affairs,  and  there<^ 
fore  meddled  nQt  with  them.  It  is  upon  that  account  that 
bishop  Burnet  speaks  very  slightingly  of  his  public  charac-^ 
ter  at  this  time,  but  it  is  certain  that  Latimer  never  desired 
to  appear  in  any  public  character  at  all.  His  whole  am-* 
bition  was  to  discbarge  the  pastoral  functions  of  a  bishop^i 
neither  aiming  to  display  the  abilities  of  a  statesman,,  noi; 
those  of  a  courtier.  How  very  unqualified  he  was  to  sup- 
p^ort  the  latter  of  these  oharacter8>  will  sufficiently  a^peai; 
from  the  following  story.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  dayii 
for  the  bishops  to  niake  presents  to  the  king  on  New-year* 8« 
day,  and  many  of  them  would  present  very  liberally,  pro-* 
portioning  their  gifts  to  their  expectations.  Among  the 
rest^  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  being  at  this  time  in  towQ^ 
waited  upon  the  king  with  his^  off^^^g ;  but  instead  of  a 
pui*sa  of  gold,  which  was  the  CQinmon  oblation,  he  pre- 
seated  a  New  Testanient,  with  a  leaf  doubled  down,  in  a 
very  conspicuous  manner,  to  this  pi^sage,  ^^  Whorempa* 
gers  and  adulterers  God  will  judg^.*' 

Henry  VIII.  made  so  little  use  of  his  judgment,  that  his 
whole  jceign  was  one  continued  rotation  of  violent  passions^, 
which  rendered  him  a  mere  machine  in  the  bands  of  hia 
ministers ;  and  he  among  them  who  could  make  the  most 
artful  address  to  the  passion  of  the  day,  carried  his  point. 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  just  returned  from 
Germany,  having  successfully  negotiated  soaie  commis- 
sions which  the  king  had  greatly 'at  heart ;  and,  in  1539^ 
a  parliament  was  called,  to  coivfirm  the  seizure  and  sur* 
rendry  of  the  monasteries,  when  that  subtle  miliister  took 
his  opportunity,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  his  ma«» 
jesty  to  do  something  towards  restoring  the  old  religion^ 
as  being  most  advantageous  for  his  views  in  the  present 
situation  of  Europe.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Latimer  re- 
ceived bis  sumraous  to  parliament,  and,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  town,  he  was  accused  of  preaching  a  seditious 
lEiermon.  The  sermon  was  preached  at  court,  and  the 
preacher,  according  to  his  custom^  had  been  tmquestion-^ 
ably  severe  enough  against  whatever  he  observed  amiss» 
The  king  had  called  together  several  bishops,  with  a  view 
to  consult  them  upon  some  points  of  religion.  Whejn  they; 
liad  ^11  given  their  opinions,  and  were  about  lo  be  dis* 
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missed,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (for  it  was  most  probably 
he)  kneeled  down  and  accused  the  bishop  of  Worcester  as 
above-mentioned.  The  bishop  being  called  upon  by  the 
king  with  some  sternness,  to  vindicate  himself,  was  so  far 
from  denying  or  even  palliating  what  he  said,  that  he 
boldly  justified  it;  and  turning  to  the  king,  with  that 
noble  unconcern  which  a  good  conscience  inspires,  made 
this  answer :  "  I  never  thought  myself  worthy,  nor  I. never 
sued  to  be  a  preacher  before  your  grace ;  but  I  was  called  to 
it,  and  would  be  willing,  if  you  mislike  it,  to  give  place 
to  my  betters ;  for  I  grant  there  may  be  a  great  many  more 
worthy  of  the  room  than  I  am.  And  if  it  be  your  grace*» 
pleasure  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  I  could  be  content  to 
bear  their  booki  after  them.  But  if  your  grace  allow  me 
for  a  preacher,  I  would  desire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  dis- 
cbarge my  conscience,  and  to  frame  my  doctrine  according 
to  my  audience.  I  had  been  a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have 
preached  so  at  the  borders  of  your  realnd,  as  I  preach  be- 
fore your  grace.'*  This  answer  bafRed  his  accuser's  malice, 
the  severity  of  the  king's  conscience  changed  into  a  gra- 
cious smile,  and  the  bishop  was  dismissed  with  that  oblig- 
ing freedom  which  this  monarch  never  used  but  to  those 
whom  he  esteemed.  In  this  parliament  passed  the  famous 
act,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  six  articles*,  which  was  no 
sooner  published  than  it  gave  an  universal  alarm  to  all  the 
favourers  of  the  reformation  ;  and,  as  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester could  not  give  his  vote  for  the  act,  he  thought  it 
wrong  to  hold  any  office.  He  therefore  resigned  his  bi- 
shopric f,  and  retired  into  the  country;  where  be  resided 
during  the  heat  of  that  persecution  which  followed  upon 
this  act,  and  thought  of.  nothing  for  the  remainder  of  bis 
days  but  a  sequestered  life.  He  knew  the  storm  which  was 
up  could, not  soon  be  appeased,  and  he  had  no  inclination 
to  trust  himself  in  it.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  security, 
an  unhappy  accident  carried  him  again  into  the  tempestu- 


^  These  articles  were,  1.  In  the  sa- 
crament of  the  altar,  after  the  conse- 
cration there  remains  no  sabstance  of 
bread  and  itiae,  but  the  natural  body 
«nd  biood  of  Christ.  2,  Vows  of  chas- 
tity ought  to  be  observed.  3.  The  use 
of  private  masses  ought  to  be  continued. 
4.  Communion  in  both  kinds  is  not  ne- 
cessary. 5.  Priests  must  not  marry. 
6.  Auricular  confession  is  to  be  re- 
Uined  in  the  church. 


f  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he, 
came  from  the  parliament-house  to  his 
lodgings,  he  threw  off  his  robes ;  and, 
leaping  up,  declared  to  those  about 
him,  that  he  found  himself  lighter  than 
ever  he  found  himself  before.  The 
story  is  not  unlikely,  as  it  is  much  in 
character:  a  rein  of  pleasantry  and 
good  humour  accompanying  the  most 
serious  actions  of  hia  life. 
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ous  weather  that  was  abroad  :  he  received  a  bruise  by  the 
fall  of  a  tree,  and  the  contusion  was  so  dangerous,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  out  for  better  assistance  than  the  coun- 
try afforded.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  fall  of  his  patron, 
'the  lord  Cromwell ;  a  loss  of  which  he  was  soon  made  sen- 
sible*  Gardiner's  emissaries  quickly  found  him  out;  and 
something,  that  somebody  had  somewhere  heard  him  say 
against  the  six  articles,  being  alleged  against  him,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  without  any  judicial  examina* 
tion,  he  suffered,  through  one  pretence  or  another,  a 
cruel  imprisonment  for  the  remaining  six  years  pf  king 
Henry's  reign. 

Immediately  upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  and 
all  others  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  same  cause,  were 
set  at  liberty ;  and  Latimer,  whose  old  friends  were  now 
in  power,  was  received  by  them  with  every  mark  of  affec« 
tion.  He  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  dispossessing 
Heath,  in  every  respect  an  insignificant  man,  who  had 
succeeded  to  his  bishopric :  but  he  had  other  sentiments, 
and  would  neither  make  suit  himself,  nor  suffer  his  friends 
to  make  any,  for  his  restoration.  However,  this  was  done 
by  the  parliament,  who,  after  settling  the  national  con* 
cerns,  sent  up  an  address  to  the  protector  to  restore  him : 
and  the  protector  was  very  well  inclined,  and  proposed 
the  resumption  to  Latimer  as  a  point  which  he  had  veiy 
much  at  heart;  but  Latimer  persevered  in  the  negative, 
alleging  his  great  age,  and  the  claim  he  had  from  thence 
to  a  private  life.  Having*  thus  rid  himself  of  all  incum* 
brance,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Cranmer,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Lambeth,  where  he  led  a  very  retired 
life,  being  chiefly  employed  in  hearing  the  complaints  and 
redressing  the  injuries,  of  the  poor  people.  And,  indeed, 
his  character  for  services  of  this  kind  was  so  universally 
known,  that  strangers  from  every  part  of  England  would 
resort  to  him,  so  that  he  had  as  crowded  a  levee  as  a  mi- 
nister of  state.  In  these  employments  he  spent  more  tha^ 
two  years,  interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  any  public 
transaction  ;  only  he  assisted  the  archbishop  in  composing 
the  homilies,  which  were  set  forth  by  authority  in  the  first 
year  of  king  Edward ;  he  was  also  appointed  to  preach  the 
Lent  sermons  before  his  majesty,  which  office  he  perfornied 
during  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign ^.     As  to  his  ser- 

^  We  are  informecl  by  Br.  Heylin,     that  the  pulpit  was  removed  out  of  the 
th9t  S0Cb  crowds  went  to  bear  Latimer^     Royal  cbapel  into  the  Privy  -garden. 
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mpns,  which  are  stUl  extant,  they  are,  indeeM^,  far  £uoqgb 
from  being  exact  pieces  of  cooaposition :  yet,  his  simpu^ 
city  and.familiaritv,  bis  huaxovir  aod  gibing  drollery,  w.eo^ 
well  adapted  to  the  times ;  and  his  oratory,  according  to 
the  mode  of  eloquence  at  that  day,  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lar. His  action  and  manner  of  preaching  too  were  very 
aflPecting,  for  he  spoke  immediately  from  hii^  faueart  Hij^ 
abilities,  however,  as  an  orator,  made  only  the  inferior 
part  of  his  character  as  a  preacher.  What  particularly  re* 
commends  him  is,  that  noble  and  apostolic  Zfeal  which  he 
^xerts  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

But  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  a  slander  passed  upon 
him,  \Vhicb,  being  recorded  by  a  low  historian  of  those 
daySf  has  found  its  way  into  ours.  It  is  even  recorded  as 
credible  by  Milton,,  who  suffered  his  zeal  against  episco» 
pacy,  in  more  instances  than  this,  to  bias  his  veracity^  or 
at  best  to  impose  upon  his  understanding.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  lord  high  admiral's  attainder  and  execution,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  he  publicly  defended  his  death 
in  a  sermon  before  the  king ;  that  he  aspersed  his  charac^ 
ter ;  and  that  he  did  it  merely  to  pay  a  servile  compliment 
to  the  protector.  The  first  part  of  this  charge  is  true ;  hut 
the  second  and  third  are  false.  As  to  his  aspersing  the  ad- 
miral's character,  his  character  was  so  bad,  there  was  no 
room  for  aspersion  ;  his  treasonable  practices  too  were  no^ 
torious,  ajnd  though  the  proceeding  against  him  by  a  hiU 
in  parliament,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  time^  may 
be  deemed  inequitable,  yet  he  paid  no  mdre  than  a  due 
forfeit  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  However,  his  death  oc- 
casioned great  clamour,  and  was  made  use  of  by  the  lords 
of  the  opposition  (for  be  left  a  very  dissatisfied  party  be- 
hind him),  as  an  handle  to  raise  a  popular  odium  ^gainflt 
the  protector,  for  whom  Latimer  had  always  a  high  esteem* 
Be  was  mortified  therefore  to  see  so  invidious  and  base  an 
opposition  thwarting  the  schemes  of  so  public-spirited  a 
man ;  and  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  odium^  by  shewing 
the.  admiral's  character  in  its  true  light,  from  some  anec*- 
dotes  not  commonly  known.  This  notice  of  lord  Seymour^ 
which  was  in  Latimer's  fourth  sernoon  before  .king  Edward^ 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  earlier  editions. 

Upon  the  revolution  which  happened  at  court  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Latimer  seems  to  have  retired 
into  the  country,  and  made  use  of  the  king's  licence  as^ 
general  preacher  in  those  parts  where  he  thought  his  labours 
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might  be  most  serviceaible.     He  v^ras  thus  employee!  during 
the  remainder  of  that  reign^  and  continued  in  the  samecourge, 
for  a  short  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  introductioTi  of  popery  was  resolved  on,  the  first  step  to- 
wards it  was  the  prohibitioo  of  all  preaching  throughout  the 
khigdom,  aud  a  licensing  only  of  such  as  were  known  to  be 
popishly  inclined :  accordingly,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made 
after  the  more  forward  and  popular  preachers ;  and  many 
of  them  were  taken  into  custody.    The  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  now  prime  minister,  having  proscribed 
£.atimer  from  the  first,  sent  a  message  to  cite  him  before 
the  council.     He  had  notice  of  this  design  some  hours  be- 
fore the  messenger's  arrival,  but  made  no  use  of  the  intel- 
ligence.    The  messenger  found  him  equipped  for  his  jour- 
ney; at  which  expressing  shrprize,  Latimer  told  him  that 
he  wsls  as  ready  to  attend  him  to  London,  thus  called  upon  to 
answer  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever  was  to  take  any  journey  in 
his  life ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  God,  who  bad  en- 
abled him  td  stand  before  two  princes,  would  enable  him  ta 
stand  befbre  a  third.    The  messenger,  then  acquainting 
hltri  that  he  had  no  orders  to  seize  his  person,  delivered  a 
letter,  and  departed.    Latimer,  however,  opening  the  letter^ 
and  finding^  it  contain  a  citation  from  the  council,  resolved 
to  obey  it.    Hie  set  out  therefore  immediately  ;  and,  as  he- 
parsed  thtough  Sthithfield,  where  heretics  were  usually 
btimt,  be  gaid  cheerfully,  "  This  place  hath  long  groaned 
fbr  me."     The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the  council^ 
who,  having  loaded  him  with  many  severe  reproaches,  sent 
him  to  the  Tower.     This  was  his  second  visit  to  this  prison^ 
b\it  nowhe  met  with  harsher  treatment,  and  had  more  fre- 
quent occiasion  to  exercise  his  resignation,  which  virtue  no 
man  possessed  in  a  larger  measure ;  nor  did  the  usual  cheer- 
fulness df  his  disposition  forsake  him.     A  servant  leaving 
^s  apartment  one  day,  Latimer  called  after  him,  and  bid 
btm  tell  his  master,  that  unless  he  took  better  care  of  him> 
lie  would  certainly  escape  him.    .  Upon  ttiis  message  the 
lieutenant,  with  some  discomposure  of  countenance,  came 
tb  Latimer,  and  desired  an  explanation.     "  Why,  you  ex- 
pecrt,  I  SQppOs£f,  sir,**  replied  Latimer,  "  that  I  should  he 
burnt;  but  if  you  do  not  allow  me  a  little  fire  this  frosty 
leather,  I  can  tell  you,  I  shall  first  be  starved.**     Cran- 
nier  £tnd  Ridley  were  also  prisoners  in  the  sam,e  cause  with 
LatimtBr;  and  whefn  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  public  dis-* 
putadon  aVOiford,  between  the  most  eminent  of  the  popish* 
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and  protestant  divines,  these  three  were  appointed  to  ma« . 
nage  the  dispute  on  the  part  of  the  protectants.  Accord* 
ingly  they  were  taken  out  of  the  Tower,  and  sent  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  closely  confined  in  the  common  prison, 
and  might  easily  imagine  how  free  the  disputation  waa 
likely  to  be,  when  they  found  themselves  denied  the  use 
even  of  books,  and  pen  and  ink. 

Fox  has  preserved  a  conference,  afterwards  put  into 
writing,  which  was  held  at  this  time  between  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  and  which  sets  our  author's  temper  in  a  strong 
light.  The  two  bishops  are  represented  siuing  in  their 
prison,  ruminating  upon  the  solemn  preparations  then 
making  for  their  trial,  of  which,  probably,  they  were  now 
first  informed,  "  The  time,'*  said  Ridley,  "  is  now  come  ; 
we  are  now  called  upon,  either  to  deny  our  faith,  or  to 
suffer  death  in  its  defence.  You,  Mr.  Latimer,  are  an  old 
soldier  of  Christ,  and  have  frequently  withstood  the  fear  of 
death ;  whereas  I  am  raw  in  the  service,  and  unexpe- 
rienced/' With  this  preface  he  introduces  a  request  that 
Latimer,  whom  he  calls  ^^  his  father,''  would  hear  .bim 
propose  such  argunoents  as  he  thinks  it  most  likely  his  ad- 
versaries would  urge  against  him,  and  assist  him  in  pro-* 
viding  proper  answers  to  thetn.  To  this  Latimer,  in  bia. 
usual  strain  of  good  humour,  replied  that  ^^  he  fancied  the 
good  bishop  was  treating  him  as  he  remembered  Mr.  Bil" 
ney  used  formerly  to  do  ;  who,,  when  he  wanted  to  teach 
him,  would  always  do  it  under  colour  of  being  taught  him« 
irelf.  But  in  the  present  case,"  said  he,  *^  my  lord,  I  am 
determined  to  give  them  very  little  trouble :  I  shall  just 
offer  them  a  plain  account  of  my  faith,  and  shall  say  very 
little  more ;  for  I  know  any  thing  more  will  be  to  na 
purpose ;  they  talk  of  a  free  disputation,  but  I  am  well 
assured  their  grand  argument  will  be,  as  it  once  was  their 
forefathers,  *  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  ye  ought  to 
die.'  Bishop  Ridley  having  afterwards  desired  his  prayers, 
that  he  might  tru^t  wholly  upon  God  :  **  Of  ipy  prayers," 
replied  the  old  bishop,  "  you  may  be  well  assured ;  nor 
do  I  doubt  but  I  shall  have  yours  in  return,  and  indeed 
prayer  and  patience  should  be  our  great  resources.  For 
myself,  had  I  the  learning  of  St.  Paul,  I  should  think  it 
ill  laid  out  upon  an  elaborate  defence ;  yet  our  case,  mj 
lord,  admits  of  comfort.  Our  enemies  can  do  no  more 
than  God  permits ;  and  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suf« 
fer  \xi  to  be  tempted  above  our  strength.    Be  at  a  pouit. 
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with  them ;  stand  to  that,  and  let  them  say  and  do  wfaal 
they  please.     To  use  many  words  would  be  vain  ;  yet  it  is 
requisite  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  your  faith,  if  they 
will  quietly  hear  you.     For  other  things,  in  a  wicked  judg- 
ment-ball, a  man  may  keep  silence  after  the  example  of 
Christ,"  &c.     Agreeably  to  this  fortitude,  Latimer  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  the  dispute,    answering  their 
questions  as  far  as  civility  required  ;  and  in  these  answers 
it  is  observable  he  managed  the  argument  much  better  than 
either  Ridley  or  Cranmer ;  who,  when  they  were  pressed 
in  defence  of  transubstantiation,  with  some  passages  from 
the  fathers,  instead  of  disavowing  an  insufficient  authority, 
weakly  defended  a  good  cause  by  evasions  and  distinctions, 
after  the  manner  of  schoolmen.     Whereas,  when  the  same 
proofs  were  multiplied  upon  Latimer,  he  told  them  plainly 
that  *'  such  proofs  had  no  weight  with  him ;  that  the  fa-* 
thers,  no  doubt,  were  often  deceived ;  and  that  he  never 
depended  upon  them  but  when  they  depended  upon  Scrip<« 
ture."     "  Then  you  are  not  of  St.  Chrysostom's  faith," 
replied  they,  "  nor  of  St.  Austin's  ?"  "  I  have  told  you/* 
says  Latimer,    ^^  I  am  not,  except  they  bring  Scripture 
for  what  they  say."     The  dispute  being  ended,  sentence 
was  passed  upon  him  ;  and  he  and  Ridley  were  burnt  at 
Oxford,  on  Oct.  16,  1555.     When  they  were  brought  to 
the  fire,  on  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  BalioU 
college,  and,  after  a  suitable  sermon,  were  itold  by  an 
officer  that  they  might  now  msj^e  ready  for  the  stake,  they 
supported  each  other's  constancy  by  mutual  exhortations* 
Latimer,  when  tied  to  the  stake,  called  to  his  companion, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such 
a  torch  in  £na:land,  as  I  trust  in  God  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished." — The  executioners  had  been  so  merciful  (for 
that  clemency  may  more  naturally  be  ascribed  to  them  than 
to  the  religious  zealots)  as  to  tie  bags  of  gunpowder  about 
these  prelates,  in  order  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  their 
tortures.     The  explosion  killed  Latimer  immediately  ;  but 
Kidley  continued  alive  during  some  time,  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames. — Such  was  the  life  of  Hugh  Latimer,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  intro- 
duced the  reformation  in  England.     He  was  not  esteemed 
a  very  learned  man,  for  he  cultivated  only  useful  learning; 
and  that,  he  thought,  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass.     He 
never  engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  thinking  that  a  clergy* 
man  ought  to  employ  himself  in  his  profession  oqly  ;  and 
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Ms  talents,  temper,  and  disposition,  were  adftbirably 
adapted  to  render  the  most  important  services  to  the  re- 
formation. 

Latitiier's  *^  Sermons'*  appear  to  have  been  printed  se- 
parately at  first ;  but  a  collection  was  published  in  1549^ 
8vo,  and  a  larger  afterwards  in  4to,  has  often  been  re- 
printed. They  contain  in  a  quaint  and  familiar '  style, 
more  ample  materials  for  a  history  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  time,  than  any  volume  we  are  acquainted 
with  of  that  period  ;  and  the  number  of  anecdotes  be 
brought  forward  to  illustrate  his  subjects,  must  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  popularity.* 

LATIMER  (William),  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical 
learning  in  England,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became 
fellow  of  All-Souls'  college,  in  1489.  Afterwards  travelling 
into  Italy,  which  was  tben  the  resort  of  those  who  wished 
to  extend  their  studies,  he  remained  for  some  time  at 
Padua,  where  he  ibiproved  himself  very  much,  especially 
in  the  tGreek  language.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  Nov.  18,  1513.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  tutor  to  Reginald  Pole,  afterwards 
tbe  celebrated  cardinal,  by  whose  interest,  it  is  thought, 
he  obtained  the  rectories  of  Saintbury  and  Weston-under- 
Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  a  prebend  of  Salisbury. 
-He  had  also  the  honour  of  being  one  of  those  who  taught 
Erasmus  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  assisted  hitn  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  New  Testapient.  He  died  very  old,  about 
Sept.  1545 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  church 
at  Saintbury.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  men 
bf  bis  age,  and  with  Colet,  Lily,  and  Grocyn,  contributed 
much  to  establish  a  taste  for  the  Greek  language.  Eras- 
mus styles  him  an  excellent  divine,  conspicuous  for  in- 
tegrity and  modesty ;  and  Leland  celebrates  his  eloquence^ 
judgment,  piety,  and  generosity.  Of  bis  writings  there  is 
nothing  extant,  but  a  few  letters  to  Erasmus.' 

tATINI  (Brunetto),  an  eminent  grammarian  of  Flo- 
rence, in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  of  a  noble  family  in 
that  city,  and  during  the  party  contests  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  took  part  with  the  former.  Wheb 
theGhibelins  had  obtained  assistance  from  Mainfroy,  king 


^  Life  by  Oilpin,  and  hj  Fox,  in  Wordsworth's  EceL  Biography,  to  whidi 
refer  on  account  of  the  valoable  notes.-^oniet't  Uiit.  of  ib«  RetQjtmtttfOOr^ 
Colliei^s  Ch.  Hist 
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of  Sidly,  the  Goelphs  sent  Brunetto  to  obtsin  stmilar  aid 
from  Alphonso  king' of  Castille;  but  on  his  return,  hearing 
that  the  Ghibelins  had  defeated  his  party  and  got  posses- 
sion of  Florence,  he  fled  to  Franc6,  where  he  resided 
several  years.  At  length  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his 
&wn  coUtitry,  in  which  he  was  appt)inted  to  some  honour* 
able  offices.  He  died  in  1294.  Th^  historian  Villani  at- 
tributes to  him  the  merit  of  having  first  intrdduced  a  de- 
gt^e  of  fefinetnent  among  bis  countrymen,  and  of  having 
tefbrmed  their  language,  and  the  general  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  The  work  which  has  contributed  most  to  his  ce- 
lebrity, was  one  which  he  entitled  "  Tresor,"  and  wrote 
y^httt  in  France,  ^tid  in  the  French  language,  which  he 
says  be  jdhose  because  it  v^as  thie  most'  agreeable  language 
and  the  most  common  in  Europe.  This  work  is  a  kind  of 
Abridgmeht  of  the  Bible,  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  Solinus, 
and  other  writers  who  have  treated  on  different  sciences, 
and  may  be  called  an  Encyclopaedia  of  the  knowledge  of' 
his  time.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  about  the  same 
f^eriod,  and  thi^  translation  only  wa^  printed;  but  there 
Me  ^Bout  a  dbzen  tranvcript^  of  the  original  ih  the  royal 
Mbrai^y  at  Palris,  and  there  is^  fine  MS.  of  it  in  the  Vati- 
bah,  bbttnd  ib  crimson  velvfet,  with*  manuscript  notes,  by 
FetirfilrfcH.  lifter  hi^  return  to  Florence,  Latini  wrote  his 
**  TesttrettO,"  or  little  treasure,  which,  however,  is  not 
as  some  have  reported,  an  abridgmtent  of  the  "  Tresor/* 
but  a  collection  of  moral  precepts  in  verse.  He  also 
tninslated  into  the  Italian  language  part  of  Cicero  "  de  In- 
ventiorid'^  HH  greatest  honour  seems  to  have  been  thai 
he  was  the  tutor  of  Dante,  not  however  in  poetry,  for  his 
^Tesoretto^  affords  no  ground  to  consider  him  as  a  master 
idf  that  art.* 

LATi'NtJS  (LatinIus),  one  of  the  most  learned  critics 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  about  1513,  at  Viterbo. 
He  acquired'  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  belles  lettres 
atid  science^,  and  was  chosen  with  the  other  learned  men, 
in  1573,  to  correct  Gratian's  "Decretal,"  in  which  gre^t 
work  he  took'  much  pains.  He  died  January  21,  1593,  at 
Rome.  Latinus  left  notes  on  Tertullian,  and  a  very  learned 
book,  entitled  "  Bibliotheca  sacra  et  profAna,  sive  Gbserva- 
tfones,correctiones,conjectur8eetvariaeLectiones,"167t,foL* 

I  Tiraboschi  — Crescembioi.— Ginjuen^  Hist,  tit.  D'ltalie, 
^  S^ii  Onomast.-nDict.  11  ix. 
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.  LATOME,  or  LATOMUS  (Jambs),  a  learned  seholastre 
divjpe  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  native  of  Gambron,  in 
Hahiaulty  doctor  of  Louvain,  and  canon  of  St.  Peter's  iif 
the  same  city,  wrote  against  Luther,  and  was  esteemed  Ky 
bis  party  one  of  the  best  controversialists  of  bis  time.     He 

,  died  1544.  All  his  works  were  collected  and  published, 
1550,  fol.  by  bis  nephew,  James  Latomus,  who  died  1596^ 
They  are  in  Latin,  and  <;onsist  of  ^^  Treatises  on  the 
Church,'*  the  "  Pope's  Primacy,"  aud  "  Auricular  Con- 
fession ;"  a  '^  Defence  of  the  Articles  of  Louvain  ;'*  a  tract 
<^  On  the  study  of  Divinity,  and  of  the  three  Languages," 
in.  which  he  def;ends  scholastic  divinity.  Erasmus  having 
refuted  this  work,  Latomus  answered  him  by  an  ApoU^gy. 
He  wrote  Latin  with  facility,  but  without  elegance,  and 
neither  understood  Greek  nor  Hebrew.  Luther's  confu- 
tation of  Latomus's  defence  of  the  articles  of  Louvain  is 

.  accounted  one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  that  emineivi 
reformer  J 

U  ATTAIGNANT.— See  ATTAIGNANT. 
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LAUD  (William),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wan  son 
of  William  Laud,  a  clothier  of  Reading,  in  Berbhire,  by 
Lucy  his  wif^^,  widow  of  John  Robinson,  of  the  same  places 
and  sister  to  sir  William  Webbe,  afterwards  lord-mayor  of 
London,  in  1591.  His  father  died  in  1594,  leaving  bb 
son,  after  his  mother's  decease,  the  bouse  which  he  inha* 
.bited  in  Broad-street,  and  two  others  in  Swallowfield ; 
1200/.  in  money,  and  the  stock  in  trade.  The  widow  was 
to  have  the  interest  of  half  the  estate  during  her  life.  Sbf 
died  in  1600.  These  circumstances,  although  in  them- 
selves of  little  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  as  a 
coiUradiction  to  the  assertion  of  Prynne,  that  be  was  of 
'poor  and  obscure  parents,  which  was  repeated  by  lord 
Say,  in  the  house  of  peers.  He  was  born  at  Reading, 
Oct.  7,  1573,  and  educated  at  the  free- school  there,  till 
July  1589  ;  wiien,  removing  to  St.  John^s  college,  in  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  scholar  of  the  house  in  1590,  and  fellow 
in  1593.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1594,  and  that 
.  of  master  in  1598.  He  was  this  year  chosen  grammar* 
lecturer;  and  being  ordained  priest  in  1601,  read,  the 
Voljowii^  year,  a  divinity -lecture  in  his  college,  whicti 
then  supported  by  Mrs.  Maye.  In  some  of  these 
)el  exercises  be  maintained  against  the  puritans,  the 

^  Dupin.— Moreri.  - 
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perpetual  yiftibiUty  of  the  church  of  Rpme  till  the  refiorina* 
tion ;  by  which  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dr.  Abbot, 
then  vice'Cbancellor  of  the  univemityy  who  maintained  that 
the  visibility  of  the  church  of  Christ  might  be  deduced 
through  other  channels  to  the  time  of  that  reformation.* 
In  16039  Laud  was  one  of  the  proctors;  and  the  same 
year  became  chapJain  to  Charles  Blount,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, whom  he  inconsiderately  married,  Dec.  26,  1605,  to 
jPenelope,  then  ^ife  of  Robert  lord  Rich ;  an  affair  that 
exppsed  him  afterwards  to  much  censure,  and  created  him 
great  uneasiness ;  in  reality,  it  made  so  deep  an  impres-. 
.  sioo  upon  him,  that  he  ever  after  kept  that  day  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation*. 

He  proceeded  B.  D.  July  6,  1604.  In  his  exercise  :for. 
this  degree,  he  maintained  these  two  points :  the 'neces- 
sity of  baptism ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  true  church 
without  diocesan  bishops. ,  These  were  levelled  also  against  • 
^be  puritans,  and  he  was  rallied  by  the  divinity  ^professor. 
He  likewise  gave  farther  offence  to  the  Calvinists,  by  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  university  in  1606;  and  we. 
are  tqld  it  was  made  heresy  for  any  to  be  seen  in  bis  coid- 
pany,  and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give  him  a  civil  salu- 
tation; bis  learning,  parts,  and  priiKiples,  however,  pro- 
cured him  some  friends.  His  first  preferment  was  the  vi- 
carage of  Stanford,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1 607 ;  and 
in  1608  he  obtained  the  advowson  of  North  Kilworth,  in 
Leicestershire.  He  was  no  sooner  invested  in  these  livings,, 
but  he  put  the  parsonage-houses  in  good  repair,  and  gave 
twelve  poor  people  a  constant  allowance  out  of  them, 
which  was  his  constant  practice  in  all  bis  subsequent  pre- 
ferments^ l^is  same  year  be  commenced  D.  D.  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  Neile,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  ^nd  prei^ched 
his  first  sermon  before  king  James,  at  Theobalds,  Sept. 
17,  1609.  In  order  to  be  near  his  patron,  he  exchanged 
I<Iorth  Kilwprth  for  the  rectory  of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essjex, 
into  which  he  was  inducted  in  1609.  The  following  y^ar, 
the  bishop  gave  him  the  living  of  Cuckstone,  in  Kept,  on 
which  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  left  Oxford,  and  settled 
at  Cuckstone;  bu,t  the  unhealthiness  of  that  •  place , having 
thrown  nim  into  an  ague,  he  exchanged  it  soon  after  for. 
iVorton,  a  benefiee  of  less  value,  but  in  a  better  air. 

*  She  was  divorced  by  the  eeclesi-  in  the  opinion,  that  in  case  of  air  (ti- 
attiral  judge  for  adultery ;  and  Laud  vorce,  both  the  innocent  ami  {uiHy 
vielded    to  ihe  inslancet  of  his  patron      mny  lawfully  rr.-marry. 
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In  Dec.  leiOy  Dr.  Backeridge,  pTCsident  of  St.  John's^ 
being  promoted  to-  the  see  of  Rochester,  Abbot,  newl^ 
made  archbishop  of  Canterburj,  who  had  disliked  Laud's 
principles  at  Oxford,  complained  of  him  to  the  lord-chan^ 
cellor  Ellesmere,  chancellor  of  the  university;  alledging 
that  he  was  cordially  addicted  to  popery.  The  complaint 
was  sttf^posed  to  be'  made,  in  order  to  prevent  his  soc- 
eeeding  Buckeridge  in  the  presidentship  of  his  college  ; 
and  the  lord-obanoellor  carrying  it  to  the  king,  alt*  his 
credit,  interest,  and  advancement,  would  probably  have 
been  destroyed  thereby,  had  not  his  firm  friend  bishop 
Ne^e  contradicted  the  reports  to  his  discredit.  He  was 
therefore  elected  president  May  10,  1611,  though  then 
sick  in  London,  and  unable  either  to  make  interest  in  per- 
son or  by  writing  to  his  friends ;  and  the  king  not  only 
confirmed  his  election,  after  a  Hearing  of  three  hours  at 
Tichbourn,  but  as  a  farther  token  of  his  favour,  made  hinf 
one  of  his  chaplains,  upon  the  recommendation  of  bishop 
Neile.  Laud  having  thus  attained  a  footing  at  court,  flat- 
tered himself  with  hopes  of  great  and  immediate  prefer- 
ment; but  abp.  Abbot  always  opposing  applications  in  hrs 
behalf,  after  three  years  fruitless  waiting,  he  was  upon^ 
the  point  of  leaving  the  court,  and  retiring  wholly  to  hisr 
college,  when  his  friend  and  patron  Neile,  newly  trans- 
lated to  Lincoln,  prevailed  with  him  to  stay  one  year 
longer,  and  in  the  mean  time  give  htm  the  prebend*  of  Bug- 
den,  in*  the  church  of  Lincoln,  in  Ifi'f  4 ;  and  the  archdea- 
conry of  Huntingdon  the  foKowing  year. 

Upon  the  lord-chancellor  Elleshiei-e's  decline,  in  1616, 
Laud's  interest  began  to  rise  at  co-art,  so  that,  in  Novem- 
ber that' year,  the  king  gaVe  him  the  deanery  bf  Glouces- 
ter 5  and  as*  a  farther  instance  of  his  being  ih'favour,  he 
was  selected  to^  attend  the  king  vvi  his  journey  to  Scotland, 
in  16 17.     Some  roya4  directioti^  were  by  his  propurement 
sent  to  Oxford,  for  the  better  government  of*  the  tirtiver- 
sity,    before  be  set  out  on  tliat  journey,    the  design   of 
which  was  to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  to  an  uniformity 
with  that  ofEnglartd;  a'fevourite  scheme  of  Laud  and 
othet  divinesj :  but  the  8cotch  were  resolute  in  iheir  ad- 
herence to  the  presbyterian 'form  of  church  government^ 
and  the  only  fruit  of  this  expensive  journey  was,  that  the' 
king  found  his  commands  nugatory,  aud  hi^  authority  cou^ 
tended. 
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Laud,  however,  seems  to  have  a^vanc^d  ip  iavour  with 
bis  msyesty,  for  on  bi^  retura  fr^om  Scotland,  Aug,  ^  1.617^ 
he  was  inducted  to  the  rectory  of  Ibstock,  in  Lei^€»t^r- 
shire;  and  Jan.  22,  } 620-1,  installed  into  a  jprebeod  of 
Westminster.  About  the  same  time,  there  was  ^.geq^eral 
exfxectatioq  at  court,  that  the  deanery  pf  that  cburch.woul^ 
have  been  conferred  upon  him ;  but  Dr.  WiUiams,  then 
dean,  wanting  to  keep  it  in  commendani  with,  the  bish^rio 
of  Lincoln,  ^o  which  he  was  promoted^  procured  that  JLaud 
.should  be  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's.  Tbo 
day  before  bis  consecratipn,  he  resigned  the  presidentship 
.  of  St.  John's^  in  obedience  to  the  coTl^e-statute ;  but  was 
permitted  to  keep  his  prebend  of  ^V^esto^inster  in.  coaa- 
mendam,  through  the  '  lord-keeper  Williams^s  intecest, 
who,  about  a  year  after,  gave  him  a  living  of  about  120/. 
a  year,  i^i  tbe  diocese  of  St  Davi.d's,  to  help  his  revenue  ; 
and  in  January  1620,  the  king  gaye  him  also  the  rectory 
of  Creeke,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  preachers  of  those 
times  introducing  in  their  sermons  discuesioos  on  the  doc- 
tripes  of  predestination  and  election,  and  even  the  royal 
prerogative^  the  king  published,  August  1622,  directions 
concerniugrpreachers' and  preaching,  in  which  Lnud  was 
said  to  have  a  hand,  and  which,  being  aimed  at  the  pu- 
ritans and  lecturers,  occasioned  great  clamour  among 
them,  and  was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  Laud's  unpopu- 
larity.  This  year  also,  our  prelate  held  his  famous  con* 
ference  with  Fisher  the^  Jesuit,  before  the  oxarquis  of 
Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to  confirm  them 
both  in  the  protestant  religion,  in  which  they  were  thea 
wavering.  The  conference  was  printed  in  1624,  and  pro- 
duced an  intimate  acquiaintance  between  him  and  the  mar- 
quis, wlu^e  special  favourite  he  became  at  this  time,  and 
to  whom  be  is  charged  with  making  him!$elf  too  subser- 
vient ;  the  proof  of  which  is  said  to  be,  that  Buckingham 
left  him  his  agent  at  court,  when  he  went  with  the  prince 
to  Madrid,  and  frequently  corresponded  with  him. 

About  Oct.  1623,  the  lord-keeper  Williams's  jealousy 
of  Laud,  as  a  rival  in  the  duke  of  Buckinghadn's  favour, 
and  other  misunderstandings  or  misrepresentations  on  both 
sides,  occasioned  such  animosity  between  these  two  pre- 
lates as  was  attended  with  the  worst  consequences.  Archr 
bishop  Abbot  also,  resolving  to  depress  Laud  as  long  as  be 
could,  left  him  out  of  the  high  commission^  of  which  h^  com* 
plained  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Nov.  1624,  and  then 
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was  put  into  the  commission.  Yet  he  ^ns  not  so  attached 
to  Buckingham,  as  not  to  oppose  the  design,  formed  by 
that  nobleman,  of  appropriating  the  endowment  of  the 
Charter-bouse  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  under  pre- 
tence of  its  being  for  the  king^s  advantage  and  the  ease  of 
the  subject.  In  December  this  year,  be  presented  to  the 
duke  a  tract,  drawn  up  at  his  request,  under  ten  beads, 
concerning  doctrinal  puritanism.  He  corresponded  also 
with  him,  during  bis  absence  in  France,  respecting  Charles 
the  First's  marriage  with  the  princess  Henrietta-Maria; 
and  that  prince,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
wanting  to  regulate  the  number  of  his  chaplains,  and  to 
know  the  principles  and  qualiBcations  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  in  his  kingdom,  our  bishop  was  ordered  to  draw  a 
list  of  them,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  letter  O  for 
orthodox,  and  P  for  puritans.  At  Charles's  coronation, 
Feb.  2,  162^-6,  he  oiBciated  as  dean  of  Westminster,  in 
the  room  of  Williams,  then  in  disgrace;  and  has  been 
charged,  although  unjustly,  with  altering  the  coronation- 
oath*,  in  1626  he  was  translated  from  St.  David's  to 
Bath  and  Wells ;  and  in  1628  to  London.  The  king  having 
appointed  him  dean  of  his  chaper-royal,  in  1626,  and 
taken  him  into  the  privy-council  in  1627,  he  was  likewise 
in  the  commission  for  exercising  arcbiepiscopal  jurisdiction 
during  Abbot's  sequestration.  In  the  third  parliament  of 
king  Charles,  which  met  March  17,  1627,  he  was  voted 
a  favourer  of  the  Arminians,  and  one  justly  suspected  to 
be  unsound  in  his  opinions  that  way;  accordingly,  bis 
name  was  inserted  as  such  in  the  Commons'  remonstrance  ;• 
and,  because  he  was  thought  to  be  the  writer  of  the  king's 
speeches,  and  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  answer  to  his 
impeachment,  &c.  these  suspicions  so  exposed  him  to  po- 
.  pular  rage,  that  his  life  was  threatened  f.     About  the  sam6 


*  The  alteration  was  taid  to  be 
this :  in\hat  part  where  the  king  swears 
**  to  maintain  the  laws/'  he  added 
*'  so  far  forth  as  it  stands  with  the  pre- 
rogative ;"  or,  as  it  appears  in  Whar- 
ton's preface,  '*  saving  the  king's  pre- 
rogative royal.^'  This  accusation  was 
reiaewed  by  lord  chief  baron  Atkyns, 
io  bis  speech  to  the  lord  mayor,  Oot. 
1693)  with  a  hint  that  archbishop  San- 
croft  had  struck  out  much  more  from 
the  coronation-oath  of  James  11.  Laud 
vindicated  himself  at  his  trial,  by  hav«( 
lug  the  books  of  the  eo^tmatiou  of  king 


James  I.  and  king  Charlei  compared* 
which  were  found  to  agree. 

f  A  paper  was  found  in  the  dean's 
yard  of  S^  Paul's  to  this  effect:  "  Laud, 
look  to  thyself;  be  assured  ihy  life  is 
sought.  As  thou  art  the  fountttin  of 
all  wickedness,  repent  thee  of  thy  moii-> . 
strous  sins  before  thou  be  taken  out.of 
the  world,  kc.  And  assure  thyself 
neither  God  nor  the  world  can  end  are 
such  a  vile  counsellor,  or  such  a  whis* 
pererj"  or  to  this  effect.  Laud's 
Diary,  p,  44, 
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tiaie,  be  was  put  into  an  ungracious  office  ;  nsfnely,  in  a 
c^oraiissipn  for  rallying  money  by  impositions,  which  the 
Commons  called  excises ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
e:fc^cuted. 

.  Amidstall  these  employments,  bis  care  was  often  exerted 
towards  the  place  of  his  education,  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford* In  order  to  rectify  the  factious  and  tumultuary  mun- 
ner  of  electing  proctors,  he  fixed  them  to  the  several  col- 
te^enhy  rotation^  and  caused  to  be  put  into  order  the  jai^ 
ring  and  imperfect  statutes  of  that  university,  which  bad 
lain  confused- some  hundreds  of  years.  In  Aj^ril  1630  he 
was  elected  their  chancellor;,  and  he  made  it  his  business, 
the  test  of  bis  life,  to  adorn  the  university  with  buildings, 
and  to  enrich  it  with  books  and  MSS.  In  the  first  design  ^ 
he  began  with  his  own  college,  St.  John^s,  where  he  built, 
the  inner  quadrangle  (except  part  of  the  south  side  of  it, 
which  was  the  old  library)  in  a  solid  and  elegant  manner : 
the. first  stone  of  this  design  was  laid  in  1631.  He  also 
erected  that  elegant  pile  of  building  at  the  west-end  of  the 
divinity-school,  known  by  the  name  of  the  convocation- 
*  house  below,  and  Selden's  library  above  * ;  and  gave 
the  university,  at  several  times,  1300  M8^8.  in  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Greek,  La- 
tin, Italian,  French,  Saxon,  English;  and  Irish;  an  inva- 
luable collection,  procured  at  a  prodigious  expence. 

A^fter  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  murder,  Laud  became 
chief  favourite  to  Charles  I.  which  augmented  indeed  his 
power  and  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  increased  that 
envy  and  jealousy,  already  too  strong,  which  at  length 
proved  fatal  to  him.  Upon  the  decline  of  archbishop  Ab- 
bot's health  and  favour  at  court,  Laud's  concurrence  in  the 
very  severe  prosecutions  carried  on  in  the  high*comroission' 
and  star-chamber  courts,  against  preachers  and  writers, 
did  him  great  prejudice  with  most  people.  Among  these, 
however,  it  has  been  remarked  that  his  prosecution  of  the 
king's  printers,  for  leaving  out  the  word  **  not,"  in  the 
seventh  commandment,  could  be  liable  to  no  just  ob- 
jection.     On  May  13,  163  3,  he   left  London    to  attend 

*  He  liati  also  projected  to  dearth©  vocations  am)  consjrcgatiouS;  ihe  lowrr 

great  square  between  St  Mary's  church  f«»r  a  walk  Qr  place  of  cwnference,  &,c* 

apd  ihr  schools,  where  now  stands  tke  But,  the  owners  of  she  heiises  not  being  , 

RadcliiVe-iibrary.     His  design  was  to  wUling:  to  part  with  th^m,  the  design 

raise  a  fair  and  spacious  room  upon  was  frustrated.     UcyriU}'  p.  379. 
pillars,  the  upper  part  to  serve  for  con- 
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tbe  king,  wJbo  was  about  ^to  set  out  for  bis  coronatioli  in 
Scotland,  and  was  sworn  a  privy-couuaeUor  of  tfaiat  kii^ 
doui,  June  15,  and,  ou  the  26tb,  came  back  to  Fulbara. 
During  his  stay  in  Scotland  he   formed  a  resolution  of 
bringing  that  church  to  a  conformity  with  the  oburch  of 
England  ;  but  the  king  committed  the  framing  of  a  liturgy 
to  a  select  number  of  Scottish  bishops,  who,  inserting  se^ 
veral  variations  from  the  English  liturgy,  wem  oppo^ 
strenuously  but  unsuccessfully,  by  Laud.     Having  endea* 
VAured  to  supplant  Abboi,  ^^  whom,"  as  Fuller  ol^ervas 
10   his  Cburcb  History,  ^^  he  could  not  be  contented  to 
succeed,"  upon  his  death   in  August  this  year,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor.     Th»t  very  morning,  August  4, 
there  came  one  to  him  at  Greenwich,  with  a  serious  offer 
(and  an  avowed  ability  to  perform  it)  of  a  cardin^rs  bat ; 
which  offer  was  repeated  ou  the  17th.;  but  his  answer  both 
times  was,  ^^  that  somewhat  dwelt  within  him  which  would 
not  suffer  that  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is/'     On  Sept. 
14  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  after  bis  advancement  to  the  arch* 
bishopric,  was  an  injunctioo,  October  18,  pursuant  to  the 
king^s  letter,  that  no  clergyman  should  be  ordained  priei^ 
without  a  title.     At  the  same  time  came  out  the  king's  de** 
claration  about  lawful  sports  oa  Sundays,  which  La^^d  was 
charged  with  having  revived  aqd  enlarged  ;  and  that,  with 
the  vexatious  persecutions  of  such  eiergymen  as  refused  te 
read  it  in  their  churches,  brought  a  great  odium  upon  hi<n. 
It   was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded   precedents  in   foreig^i 
churches ;  and  perhaps  no  act  of  this  unhappy  reign  gave  a 
more  violent  shock  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  whieh 
Laud,  unfortunately,  seldom  consulted.    'Soon  after  he  yet 
farther  interfered  with  popular  prejucHces.     During  a  me** 
tropolitical  visitation,  by  his  vicar^general,  among  other 
regvlations,  the  church- wardens  in  every  parish  were  en* 
joined  to  remove  the  communion-table  from  the  middle  to 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  altar-wise,  the  ground  being 
raised  for  that  purpose,  and  to  fence  it  in  with  decent  rails^ 
to  avoid  protaneness  ;  and  the  refusers  were- prosecuted  in 
the  high-commissidn  or  star-chamber  courts.     In  this  visi- 
tation, the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  were  sum*^ 
moned  to  appear ;  and  such  as  were  born  in  England  en- 
joined to  repair  to  the  several  parish-churches  where  they 
inhabited,  to  hear  divine  service  and  serinons,  and  perform 
all  duties  and  payments  required  on  that  behalf  ^  and  those 
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•if  tiiCDEif  jBHiisters  aad  dbers,  that  were  aliens  .born,  to  use 
tbe  Eoglish  liturgy  translated  into  French  or  Dutch;  but 
jBomy  of  these,  rather  than  comply,  chose,  to.leave  the  king* 
dom,  to  -the  great  detriment  of  ourlnftaAjfactures. 

Jxk  1634  Qiir  archbishop  did  the  poor  Irish  clergy  a  tery 
important  service,  by  obtaining  for  theoa^  from  the  king,  a 
grant  of  all  the  impropriations  jdieh  nemaioing  in  the  crown. 
He  also  improved  and  setded  the  revenues  of  the  London 
clergy  ki  a  better;manner  than  before.    On  Feb.  5, 1€34*5, 
he  was  put  into  the  gr^at  cofsiiuiitee  of  trade,  and  the 
king's  revenue,  and  appointed  oi»e  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasory,  March  the  4th,  ^ipon  jthe  death  of  Weston 
earl  of  Portland.     Besides  tfai^,  be  was,  two  days  after, 
called  into  the  foreign  eommktee,  and  had  likewise  the 
sole  disposal  of  whatsoever  concerned  the  church  ;  but  he 
fell  into  warm  disputes  with  the  lord  Cottington,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  imposing 
upon  faim  *.     After  having  continued  for  a  year  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  and  acquainted  himself  with  the 
mysteries  of  it,  -  he  procured  the  lord<»treasurer's  staff  for 
Dr.  William  Juxon,  who  had   through  bis  interest  been 
suecessively  advanced  to  cUe  presidentship  of  St.  John's 
college,  deanery  of  Worcester,  clerkship  of  his  majesty's 
eloset,  and  bishopric  of  London,  as  already  noticed  in  our 
life  of  Juxon.     For  some  years  Laud  had  set  his  heart 
upon  gettiufl^  the  EngKsh  liturgy  introduced  into  Scotland  ; 
and  some  of  the  Scottish  bishops  had^  under  his  direction, 
prepared  both  that  book  and  a  collection  of  canons  for 
public  service;  the  canons  were  published  in  1635,  but 
the  iiturgy  came  not  in  use  till  1637.     On  the  day  it  was 
first  read  at  St.  Giles's  church,  in  Edinburgh,  it  occasioned 
a  most  violent  tnmult  among  the  people,  encouraged  by 
the  nobility,  who  were  losers  by  the  restitution  of  episco- 
pacy, and  by  tbe  ministers,  who  lost  their  clerical  govern* 
ment.     Laud,    having  been  the  great  promoter  of  that 
affair,  was  reviled  for  it  in  the  most  abusive  manner,  and 
both  he  and  the  book  were  charged  witli  downright  popery. 
The  extremely  severe  prosecution  carried  on  about  the 
same  time  in  the  star^ciiamber,  chie6y  through  his  ins&i- 

■   *  As  CottingtoD  was  tl>e  qnost  »rt^|  of  Richinoodparkr  and    which    they 

courtier   that    pfibapo  any  time   has  both  aj^rced  to  rtissuadc  his    Maj«ny 

produced,    Laud's  open   honesty  wa«  from  nlt*»«ifHing^,  may  be  seen  in  Cia^ 

f  n  ^asy  prey  tQ  hi(n.     Atp  inslBace  of  re^ntlou's  H^%U  ^f  ^he  I^ebq|itQ0« 
Uii3,  wiiU  regard^o  the  lirst  enclosinjf 
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gation,  against  Prynne^  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  did  bim 
also  infinite  prejudice,  and  exposed  bim  to  numberless 
libels  and  reflections ;  though  he  endeavoured  to  vindic^e 
his  conduct  in  a  speech  delivered  at  their  censure,  June 
14,  1637,  which  was  published  by  the  king^s  command. 
Another  rigorous  prosecution,  carried  on  with  his  concur- 
rence, in  the  star-^chamber,  was  against  bishop  Williams, 
an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  bis  article,  as  also  of 
Lambert  Osbaldiston,  ^master  of  Westminster  school. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  printing  and  publishing  of  what; 
he  thought  improper  books,  a  decree  .was  passed  in  the 
star-chamber,  July  1 1,  1637,  to  regulate  the  trade  of  print- 
ing, by  which   it   was   enjoined  that  the  master-printers 
should  be  reduced  to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of 
rhem  should  print  any  books  till  they  were  licensed  either 
by  the  archbishop,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  or  some  of 
their  chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice-chancellors 
of  the  two  universities.     Accused  as  he  frequently  wa9,  of 
popery,  he  fell  under  the  queen^s  displeasure  this  year,, 
by  speaking,  with  his  usual  warmth,  to  the  king  at  the 
council-table  against  the  increase  of  papists,  their  frequent 
resort  to  Somerset  house,  and  their   insuperable  misde* 
meanors  in  perverting  his  majesty^s  subjects  to  popery. 
Ou  Jan.  31,  1638-9,  be  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  his  suf* 
fragan  bishops,  exhorting  them  and  their  clergy  to  contri«> 
bate  liberally  towards  raising  the  army  against  the  Scotsu 
For  this  he  was  called  an  incendiary :  but  he  declares,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  laboured  for  peace  so  long,  till  he 
received  a  great  check;  and  that,  at  court  bis  counsels 
alone  prevailed  for  peace  and  forbearance.     In  1639  he 
employed   one   Mr.   Petley  to   translate  the  liturgy  into 
Greek ;    and,  at  his  recommendation.    Dr.  Joseph    HaJI,. 
bishop  of  Exeter,  composed  his  learned  treatise  of  **  Epis- 
copacy  by  Divine  Right  asserted."     On  Dec.  9,  the  same 
year,  'be  was  one  of  ^he  three  privy-counsellors  who  ad- 
vised the  king  to  call  a  parliament  in  case  of  tbe  Scot- 
tish rebellion ;  at  which  time  a  resolution   was  adopted 
to  assist  the  king  in  extraordinary  ways,  if  the  parliament 
should  prove  peevish  and  refuse  supplies.     A  new  parliat 
ment  beimg  summoned,  met  April  13,  1649,  and  the  con- 
vocation the  day  following ;  but  the  Commons  beginning 
with  complaints  against  the  archbishop',  and  insisting  upon 
a  redress  of  grievances  before  they  granted  any  supply, 
the  parliament  was  unhappily  dissolved,  May  5.    The  con- 
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vocation,  however^  cootinued  sttdtig ;  and  certain  canons 
mfere  made  in  it,  mhU^  gave  great  offence.  On  Laud  many 
laid  the  blame  and  odium  of  the  parliament's  dissolution  ; 
and  that  noted  enthusiast,  John  Lilburne,  caused  a  paper 
to  be  posted,  May  3,  upon  the  Old  Exchange,  animating^ 
the  apprentices  to  sack  his  house  at  Lambeth  the  Monday 
following.  On  that  day  above  5000  of  them  assembled  in 
a  riotous  and  tumultuous  manner;  but  the  archbishop,  re- 
ceiving previous  notice,  secured  the  palace  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  retired  to  his  chamber  at  Whitehall,  where  he 
remained  some  days;  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  on  the  21st.  In  August 
following,  a  libel  was  found  in  Covent-garden,  exciting 
the  apprentices  and  soldiers  to  fall  upon  him  in  the  king's 
absence,  upon  his  second  expedition  into  Scotland.  The 
parliament  that  met  Nov.  3, 1640,  not  being  better  disposed 
towards  him,  but,  for  the  most  part,  bent  upon  his  ruin, 
several  angry  speeches  were  made  against  him  in  the  House 
of  comoions. 

It  can  be  no  wonder  that  his  ruin  should  appear  certain, 
considering  his  many  and  powerful  enemies ;  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  puritans ;  many  of  the  English  nobility 
and  others;  and  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch  nation.  The  pu- 
ritans considered  him  as  the  sole  author  of  the  innovations 
and  of  the  persecutions  against  them  ;  the  nobility  could 
not  brook  his  warm  and  imperious  manner,  and  his  grasp- 
ing at  the  office  Of  prime-minister;  and  the  Scots  were 
excited  to  rebellion,  by  the  restoring  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  the  introduction  of  the  English  service-book 
among  them.  In  this  state  of  general  discontent,  he  was 
not  only  examined,  Dec.  4,  on  the  earl  of  Strafford's  case, 
but,  when  the  Commons  came  to  debate  upon  the  late 
canons  and  convocation,  he  was  represented  as  the  author 
of  theni^;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 


*-  Vpon  the  »Uack  made  open  him 
-^or  tiiete  canons,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Selden,  an  actJTe  man  in 
the  Commont  agraiost  him :  **  To  my 
nf^uch  honored  friend  Mr.  Selden  these. 
Sal.  in  Cbrivto.  Worthy  iir»  I  uqder- 
9taod  that  the  byiiness  about  the  late 
canons  will  be  handled  againe  m  your 
Houise  tomorro'we.  I  shall  never  aske 
any  unvortbie  thinge  of  you ;  but  give 
me  leave  to  saye  as  followes :  If  wee 
bave-enred  in  anye  point  of  legalitye 
uQkQowne  uoto  us,  ifee  shall  b«  har- 


tilye  sorrye  for  it»  and  hope  that  error 
shall  not  be  made  a  cryme.    We  heare, 
that  ship-monye  is   layd  aside,  as  a 
thinge  (hat  will  dye  of  itself;  and  I 
am  glad  it  wilt  have  soe  quiett  a  death. 
Maye  not  these  nofortunate  canons  be 
sofferc'd  to  dye  as  quyetlye,  without, 
blemishinge  the  church,  which  hath  so 
manye    enemies    both  at   fa^ome  and 
abroad  ?  and  if  thiss  may  be,  1  heare  • 
promise  you,  I  will  presenllye  humbly^  • 
beseeche  his  majestye  for  a  licence  jto- 
review  the  cangi^  aa^  abrogat  tbemi; 
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all  his  actions,  and  prepare  a  charge  against  him  on  the 
J  6  th.  The  same  morning,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 
named  as  an  iacepdiary,  in  an  accusation  £rboi  the  Scottisfi 
CQinmissioners ;  .and,  two  days  after,  an  impeachment  of 
high- treason  w^  carried  up  to4he  lords  by  Oen^il  Holies, 
desiring  he  oNgbt  be  forthwith  sequestered  from  parKa- 
ment,  and  commAUed*  and,  the  Commons  wuuld,  in  a  con- 
▼enieot  time^  riesort  tp  them  with  particular  articles.  Soon 
after,  the  Scotch  commisaiouers  presented  also  tq  the  up- 
per Hou^e  the  charge  against  him,  tending  to  prove  him 
an  incendiary,  and  he  was  immediately  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  black  rod.  After  teu  weeks,  sir  Henry 
Vane,  junior,  brought  up,  Feb.  26,  fourteen  articles  against 
bim^  iwhi^h  they  desired  time  to  prove  in  particular,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  ihat  be  he  kept  safe.  Accoxdingiy,  the 
black  jTod  convey^  him  to  the  Tower,  March  i,  1640-1, 
amidst  the  insults  aad  reproaches  of  the  mob. 

His  ^enemiesi,  of  which  the  number  was  great,  began 
tnen  to  give  full  vent  to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and 
to  endeavour  to  ruin  his  reputation.  In  March  and  April, 
the  House  of  Commons  ordered  him,  jointly  with  all  those 
that  had  passed  sentejnce  in  the  Star*chasaber  against  But» 
ton,  3astwick,  and  Pjrynne,  to  make  satisfaction  and  repa-* 
ration  for  the  damages  ibey  bad  anistained  by  their  sentence 
and  imprisonment ;  and  be  was  fined  20,000/.  for  his  act* 
ing  in  the  lata  convopatieo.  He  was  also  condemned  by 
the  House  of  Lords  tp  pay  500/.  to  sir  Robert  Howard  for 
false  imprisonjaeut.  This  peraeo.  was  living  iii  open  adttl« 
tery  with  lady.Purheck;  and  bpth  were  imprisoned  by  an 
order  of  the  high  commission  conrt,  at  the  king^s  particular 
comtpand.  Qn  June  2.i5,  I64fl^  U/f*  resigned  his  chancellor* 
ship  of  tl^  university  of  Osfor^;  aad,  in  Ootoher,  tfa« 
House  of  L(>rd(>  sequestered  his  jurisdictiop,  putting  it  into 


astariDge  myeself  that  all  my  brethren 
will  joyD9  with  me  to  preserve  the  pub- 
nek  peace,  rather  than  that  act  of  ours 
fkould  be  thought  a  pnblick  grievance. 
And  upeo'mye  creditt  with  you,  I  had 
iBOf«d  for  thi»s  iicence  at  the  Terye 
ftrst  ^inge  of  thiss  parliameqt,  but 
that  both  myeself  and  others  did  feare 
tht  ifouse  of  Commons  would  take  of- 
i^Bce  at  ft  (as  they  did  at  the  last)  and 
iayd)e,  wee  did  it  on  purpose  to  pre- 
vent them.  I  understand  you  meane 
to  tpf  ak  of  thiss  business  in  th«  House 
ism^rrowe,  and  that  bath  made  me 


Wright  these  lynes  to  you,  to  lett  you 
know  our  meaninge  and  desyres.  And 
I  shall  take  it  for  a  great  ^ipdoess  to 
me,  and  a  great  service  to  the  church* 
if  by  your  means  the  House  will  be 
satisfied  with  thiss,  which  is  beare 
offered,  of  abrogatioge  the  canons* 
To  God's  blessed  protection  I'  leave 
you,  aud  rest 

Your  loving  poore  freod,^ 
Lambeth,  Nov.  29,  1640.       W,  Cakt, 
"  I  mean  to  move  the  king  thiaa 
daye  for  a  license  as  if  vitbis  mett« 
tioned," 
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^he  bands  of  his  inferidp  ofBoerS';  and  enjoined)  rfiat  lid 
«hduld  give  no  benefiee  wMiout  first  baving.  the  Honse^^ 
approbation  of  the  person  nominated  by  hioi.  On  Jan.  20^ 
164 1  -2,  they  oirdered  his  armoury  at  Lambeth-palace,  which 
had  cost  him  above  300/.  and  which  they  represented  as 
sufficient  for  2000  men,  to  be  taken  away  by  the  sherifls 
of  London.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  all  thie  rents'  atid 
profits  of  the  archbishopric  were  sequestered  by  the  loi*df 
for  the  use  of  the  cotnnronwidakh  ;  and  his  house  was  pkin« 
dered  of  what  money  it  aflforded  by  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  slich  was  their  wanton  severity, 
that  when  he  petitioned  the  parliament  afterwards  for  a 
maintenance,  he  could  not  obtain  any,  nor  even  the  least 
part  of  abote  two  hundred  pounds  worth  of  his  own  Wood 
and  coial  at-  Lambeth,  for  his  necessary  use  in  the  Tower, 
On  April  25,  1643,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  instance  of  Hugh  Peters  and  others  of 
that  stamp,  to  send  or  transport  him  Co  New^  England  ;  but 
that  motion  was  rejected.  On  May  9,  his  goods  and  hooks 
in  Lambeth-house  were  seized,  and  the  goods  sold  for 
scarce  the  third  part  of  their  value,*  and  all  this  befi>fe  hsf 
had  been  brought  to  any  trial,  the  issue  <>€  which  alone 
could  justify  such  proceedings.  Seven  days  after,  ^hex^ 
came  out  an'  ordinance  of  parliament,  enjoining  him  to 

g've  no  benefice -without  leave  and  order  of  both  Houses, 
rr  May  Si',  W.  Prynne,  by  a  warrant  from  the  clos« 
committee-,  came  and  searched  his  room,  while  he  was*  iii 
bed,  and  even'  rifled  his  pockets ;  taking  Away  his  diary; 
private  devotit>ws,  and  twenty-one  bundles  of  papers,  whith 
he  had  prep'ared  for  his  own  defence.  Pryrme  promised  a 
iaitbful  restitntion'oftheInT  within  three  or  four  days^.  buff 
he  never  r^ttrrned  quite  thrc!e  bundles  of  tfhe  papers.  In 
Che  mean  time,  the  archbTshop  not  complying  exactly  with 
the  ordinance*  above-mentioned,  all  the  temporalities  of 
his  archbishopric  were  sequestered  fo  the  paritament  June 
10,  and  he  was  suspended  from  his  office  and  benefice, 
and  from  all  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 

On  Oct.  2^4,  an  order  was  brought  to  the  archbishop^ 
from  the  Lords,  with  ten  additional  articles  of  impeachment 
from  the  Commons,  adding  to  the  charge  of  treason  "other 
high  crimes'  and  misdemeanours."  He  petitioned  for  his 
papers,  but  the  committee  of  sequestrations  would  not 
^rant  them,  nor  permit  any  copies  but  at  bis  own  expence; 
and  as  to  any  allowance  for  the  charg^es  of  his.  trial,  it  was 
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iinulungly  said  by  Mn  Glyn^  **  that  he  might  pfead  ht/omuf 
pauperis.^*  At  length  Mr.  Dell,  hk  secretary,  was  ap- 
pointed bis  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Heme,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  bis 
counsel ;  and  two  more  serviMits  were  sent  to  him,  for  bis 
assistance.  After  nearly  three  years'  imprisonment,  on 
Nov.  13  the  archbishop  was  brought  to  tbe  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  put  in  his  answer  in  writing,  in  this 
form,  ^^  all  advantages  of  4aw  against  tbis  impeachment 
saved  and  reserved  to  this  defendant,  he  pleads,  not  guilty, 
to  all  and  every  part  of  the  impeachment,  in  manner  and 
form  as  it  is  changed  in  the  articles ;''  and  to  this  answer 
be  then  set  bis  hand.  He  then  petitioned  that  his,  counsel 
might  be  heard,  and  might  advise  him,  both  with  regard 
to  law  and  fact;  which  was  allowed  in  things  not  charged 
as  treason.  On  Jan.  8,  there  was  an  order  for  the  arch- 
bishop's appearance  ;  but,  at  his  request,  it  was  postponed 
to  the  16th  ^  when  the  committee  began  with  the  former 
general  articles,  to  which  the  arqhbisbop  had  put  in  no 
answer,  nor  even  joined  issue  :  therefore  he  was  peremp- 
torily commanded  to  put  in  his  an&wer  both  to  the  original 
and  additional  articles,  in  writing;  which  he  did^  plead- 
ing, in  general,  not  guilty. 

.On  Tuesday,  March  12,  1643-4,  the  trial  was  opened  hi 
form ;  the  original  and  additional  articles  of  impeachment 
were  read,  and,  after  that,  the  archbishop's  answer,  pl^a, 
and  demurrer  to  them*  He  requested  that  the  charge  and 
evidence  to  all  the  articles  might  be  given  together;  and 
the  articles  of  misdemeanour  separated  from  those  of  trear 
son;  to  which, the  celebrated  lawyer,  Maypard,  ai^swered, 
thiat,  in  the  earl  of  Strafford's  trial,  he  was  put  to  answer, 
every  day  the  particular  .evidence  given  that  day ;  that  they 
i^ere  now  only  to  try  matters  of  fact,  not  of  law,  and  that 
all  the  articles  collectively,  not  any  one  separately,  made 
\ip  the  charge  of  treason.  Serjeant  Wilde  thea  made  a 
long  speech,  upon  the  charge  of  high  treason,  insisting 
chiefly  upon  the  archbishop's  attachment  to  popery^  and 
his  intention  to  introduce  it  into  England ;  concluding  with 
these  words,  that  *^  Naaman  was  a  great  man,,  but  he  v^as 
^  leper,"  and  that  the  archbishop's  leprosy  had  so  infected 
all,  **  as  there  remained  no  other  cure  but  the.  sword  of 
justice."  The  archbishop  replied  to  the  several  charges^ 
and  mentioned  various  persons  whom  he  had  brought  back 
from  the  Romish  religion,  particularly  sir  William  WeUbe, 
his  kinsman,  and  two  of  his  daughters ;  his  son  he  too^ 
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ftom'  him ;  aiicly  bis  father  bein^  utterly  decayed^  bred 
him  at  his  ovm  charge,  and  educated  him  in  the  protestant 
religion*    The  trial  lasted  above  twenty  days,  and  on  Sept. 
S,  1M4,  the  archbishop  made  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole 
cause ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  House,  he  saw 
-every  lord  present  with  a  new  thin  book  in  folio,  in  a  blue 
cover ;  which  was  his  ^^  Diary,"  which  Prynne,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  robbed  him  of,  and  printed  witli  notes  of 
his  own,  to  disgrace  the  archbishop.     On  Sept  11,  Mr. 
Brown  delivered,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  summary  of 
the  whole  charge,  with  a  few  observations  on  the  arch- 
bishop^s  answer.    The  queries  of  his  counsel  on  the  law  of 
treason  was  referred  to  a  committee ;  which  ordered  his 
counsel  to  be  heard  on  Oct*  ]  I,  when  Mr.  Heme  delivered 
bis  argument  with  great  firmness  and  resolution.     The  lord 
chancellor  Finch  told  archbishop  Sancroft  that  the  argu- 
ment was  sir  Matthew  Hale's,  afterwards  lord  chief  justice ; 
and  that  being  then  a  young  lawyer,  he,  Mr.  Finch,  stood 
behind  Mr.  Heme,  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  took  notes 
of  it,  which  he  intended  to  publish  in  his  reports.     With 
this  argument,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  our 
authorities,  the  trial  ended  for  that  day ;  but,  after  this,  a 
petition  was  sent  about  London,  **  for  bringing  delinquents 
to  justice ;''  and  many  of  the  preachers  exhorted  the  people 
to  sign  it;  so  thi^t  with  a  multitude. of  hands,  it  was  deli- 
vered to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Oct.  8.    The  arch- 
bishop was  summoned  on  Nov.  2,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  hear  the  whole  charges,  and  to  make  his  defence, 
which  he  did  at  large,  Nov.  1 1 .  •   On  the  following  Wed- 
nesday Mr.  Brown  replied ;  and  after  the  archbishop  was 
dismissed,  the  House  called  for  the  ordinance,  and  without 
hearing  bis  counsel,   voted  him  guilty  of  high  treason. 
After  various  delays,  the  Lords  had  a  conference  with  the 
Commons,  on  Dec.  24,  in  which  they  declared,  *Uhat  they 
had  diligently  weighed  all  things  charged  against  the  arch^ 
bishop,  but  could  not,  by  any  oiie  of  them,  or  all,  find 
him  guilty  of  treason.'*  The  judges  had  unanimously  made 
the  same  declaration.    At  the  second  conference,  on  Jan. 
2,  1644-5,  the  reasons  of  the  Commons  for  the  attainder 
of  the  archbishop  were  communicated  to  the  Lords,  who 
in  a  very  thin  house,  passed  the  ordinance  that  he  should 
suffer  death  by  hanging,  which  was  fixed  for  Friday  the 
10th.     He  pleaded  the  king's  pardon,  under  the  great  seal, 
which  wa^  over-ruled,  and  rejected,  without  being  Vead^ 
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and  the  only  favoiir  granted,'  and  that  after  delay  Md  wMi 
relocunce,  was,  that  bis  sentence  sbould  be  changed  k> 
beheading. 

The  archbishop  cootinned  a  journal  of  aU  the  cirbum;- 
stances  of  his  triad  and  imprisonment  to  Jamiary  3 ;  hot  on 
bearing  that  the  bill  of  attainder  had  pateed  the  Lords,  be 
broke  off  his  history,  and  prepared  hinlsetf  for  deiftth.  He 
received  the  notice  with  great  coiiiposore,  amd  passed  ifile 
time  between  his  sentence  smd  execution,  in  prsiyer  a^ 
devout  exercises*  He  slept  soundly  the  night  before  bis 
death,  till  the  time  came  when  his  servants  wiere  appointed 
to  attend  hiir  rising ;  then  he  applied  himself  to  his  ^rivMe 
prayers,  and  so  continiied  until  sir  John  Pefnning^on^ 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  came*  to'  conduct  Inm  td  the 
scaffold,  which  he  ascended  with  a-  cheerful  couiiveftffneey 
and  was  befaeiided  Jan.  10,  1644-5,  about  l2oVoek  at 
noon.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  cbu>i*6h  of  AlUhalkilws, 
Btttfking;  but  was  removed  to  St  John*s>  cd-l'ege  in  lees^^ 
where  it  was  placed  in  a  vante  tti  the  chapel. 

By  bis  will,  dated  Jan.  13^  le^^^^  he  bequeathed  the 
balk  of  his  property  to  charitable'  or  liberal  ptitpo^s :  to*  St. 
John's  college,  all  his^chapel  plate  and  furniture^  What  bodks 
they  badk  not  in  their  library,  and  5001^;  to  purchase  lands^ 
the  rent  lb  be- di^ded  between  every  scholar  and  fellOMr  611 
Ocl^  17,  every  year.^  We' have  tfirea^y  mentioned  that  he 
biuit  the  inner  quadrangle  of  St  John^s;  he  all9o  "obtaitted 
froix^  king  Charles^  the  vicarage  of  St»  Leiurence  f^  this 
college^  with  other  vialuable  preferments.  He  fonvided 
an  Arabie  lecture  which  began  to  be  read  Aug.  1*0^  169*6^ 
by  the  celebrated  Poooeke,  whose  successors  hzvt  beeh 
all  scholuvs  t»f  eminence',  Drs.  Hyde,  WaHi^,  Hunt,  and 
the  late  Dn  Joseph  White.  To  the  bishopric  of  Oitford, 
Laud  added  the' impropriation  of  the  vieanige  of  €uddes- 
dem  In  his  naitive  tov^n  of  Reading  he  founded  an  ex'cet* 
lent  school.' 

His  diaracter  has  been  variously  represented,  and  indeed 
enters  more  or  less  into  eve/y  controversy  respecting' the 
unbappy  reign  in  which  he  flourished.  He  was  a  mah  of 
strict  integrity,  sincere,  and  eealous ;  but,  in  ma^y  re- 
aptercts,  was  indiscreet  and  obstinate,  eagerly  pursuing 
matters  that  were  eithef  inconsiderable  or  mischievous.  The 
vigorous  prosecutions  in  the  Star-chamber  and  High-corn* 
mission  courts  were  generally  imputed  to  him :  and  life 
formed  the  airy  project  of  uniting  the  three  kingdoms  in  an 
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vmfonnU^  of  religion ;  ^nd  th^  passing  iQf  sQine  ceremonies 

in  th]3  last  #(&ir  brop^ht  Mpon  him  the  odious  imputation 

of  popery,  and  of  being  pppishly  affected,  without  any 

good  groiind^^     He  was  inpre  giy^'n  to  interfere  in  matters 

pf  state  tbian  bis  predecessors ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  ^ 

jealoiiisy  of  the  ppwer  of  the  clergy  was  increasing.     Havr 

ing  naturally  a  great  warmth  of  temper^  which  betrayed 

itseJtf  in  harsh  language,  he  Wjas  ill  fitted'  to  contend  wit^ 

the  ]>arty  now  .^  powerful  that  it  may  even  be  doubted 

whether  a  coixciliating  temper  would  have  had  much  efr 

>  feet  in  preventing  their  purposes  against  the  church  and 

atate.     Mr.  Gilpin^  coAiparison  between  him  and  his  great 

predecessor  Ccapmer, appears  tp  vs  worthy  of  consideration. 

**  Soth,''  says  that  elegant  writer,  ^^  were  good  mep,  botl|i 

were  equally  zealous  for  religion,  and  both  were  engaged 

in  the  work  aS  reformation.     J  jpaean  not  to  enter  into  the 

itffair  of  introducing  ^is^copacy  in  Scotland  ;  nor  to  throw 

any  favAurable  light  op  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  thp^p 

Jtimes.    i  am  at  present  only  cqnsidering  t\xe  measure 

.which  the  two  archbishpps  toqk  in  forwarding  their  respeQ- 

tlve  plans.    While  Cranmer  pursued  .his  with  ths^t  cautio^ 

und  temper,  which  we  have  just  been  examining ;  Lai^cL 

in  the  violence  of  his  integrity  (fpr  he  ^as   certainly  f^ 

well-meaning  man),  making  allowances  neither  for  men  nor 

opinions,  viras  determined  to  <:s^rry  all  before  him.     7]be 

consequence  was, .that  he  did  nothing  which  he.attempted; 

-while  Cranmer  did  every  .thing.     And  it  is  probable  that  ^f 

Jlenry  had  chosen  3uch  an  instrument  as  Laud^  be.woul^ 

.have  miscarried  in  his  point :  while  Charles  with  siich  f. 

primate  as  Cranmer,  would  either. ha^e  becm  successful  i^ 

bis  schemes,  or.  at  le^st  have  avoided  the  fatal  consefl^ences 

.that  ensued.*'    .But,  whatever  Laud's  faults,  it  cannpt  fa^ 

iienied  that  he  was  condemned  to  de^th  by  an  ordinance  of 

^parliament,,  in  defiance  of  the  statute  of  treasons,  of  the  l^y^ 

of  the  land,  and  by  a  stretch  of  prerogative  greater  tl^^p 

.any  one  of  the  sovereign  whom  that  parliament  opposed. 

The  few  productions  we  have  of  archbishop  L^ud  sboyr 
that  his  time  was  more  occupied  ip  active  life,  than  in 
studious  retirement,  and  demonstrate  but  little  of  thi^t 
learning  which  was  very  justly  attributed  to  i  him.  The^e 
are,  1.  **  Seven  Sermops  preached,  and  printed  on.  several 
Occasions,"  reprinted  in  1651,  8vo.  2.  "  Short  Annota- 
-^ons  upon  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  most  august  King 
James,"  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  George  duke  of  3ucks« 
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3.  ^^  Ansvrer  to '  the  Remonstrance  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1688/*  4.  '<  His  Diary  by  Wharton  in 
1694  ;  with  six  other  pieces,  and  several  letters,  especiallr 
one  to  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  on  bis  embracing  Popery. 
5.  ^*  The  second  volume  of  the  Remains  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  written  by  himself,"  fcc.  1700,  fol.  6.  *^  Officiam 
Quotidianum ;  or,  a  Manual  of  private  Devotions/'  1650, 
8vo.  7.  "  A  Summary  of  Devotions,*'  1667,  12mo.  There 
are  abput  18  letters  of  his  to  Gerard  John  Vossius,  printed 
by  Cotomesius  in  his  edition  of  **  Vossii  Epistoi.'*  Lond. 
1690,  fol.  Son>e  other  letters  of  his  are  published  at  the. 
end  of  Usher*s  life  by  Dr.  Parr,  1686,  fol.  And  a  few 
more  by  Dr.  X^ells,  in  his  ''  Life  of  Dr.  Pocock,*'  pre- 
fixed to  that  author's  theological  works,  1645,  in  2  vols, 
folio.  1 

LAUDER  (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  the  author 
of  a  remarkable  forgery,  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  be  finished  bis  studies  with  great  repu- 
tation,   and  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue.     He  afterwards  taught  with  success  the 
Latin  toi>gue  to  tome  students  who  were  recommended  to 
him  by  the  professors.    In  1734,  Mr.  professor  Watt  fall- 
ing ill  of  that  sickness  of  which  he  died,  Lauder  taught  for 
him  the  Latin  class,  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  and 
tridd,  without  success,  to  be  appointed  professor  in  hia 
room.     He  fiiiled  also  in  his  application  for  the  office  of 
librarian.    In  Feb.  1739,  he  stood  candidate,  with  eight 
othiers,  for  the  place  of  one  of  the  masteni  of  .the  high 
school ;  but,  though  the  palm  of  literature  was  assigned  by 
'the  judges  to  Lauder,  the  patrons  of  the  school  preferred 
one  of  his  opponents.    In  the  same  year  he  published  at 
Edinburgh  an  edition  of  '^  Johnston's  Psalms,*'  or  rather  a 
collection  of  Sacred  Latin  poetry,  in  2  vols,  but  his  hopea 
of  profit  from  this  were  disappointed.     In  1742,  although 
he  was  recoo^mended  by   Mr.  Patrick  Cuming  and   Mr. 
Cglin  Maclaurin,  professors  of  church  history  and  matbe* 
jpiatics,  to  the  mastership  of  the  grammar-school  at  Dun- 
dee,  then  vacant,  we  find  him,  the  same  year,  in  London^ 
contriving  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  Milton  *;  an  attenapt 
which  ended  In  the  destruction  of  his  own.     His  reason  for 
the  attack  has  been  referred  to  the  virulence  of  violent 

^  Wkarton^  Troubles  and  Trial  .of  Laud.— Prynne'a  itnd  Heylin's  liv«s. 
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IMrty-spirit^    tifhich  triumphecl    Over   every  principle  of 
iKHiour  and  boiiesty.     He  began  first  to  retiul  part  of  bis 
design  in  '<Tbe  Gentleman^  Magazine,**  in  1747;  and^ 
finding  that  bis  forgeries  were  not  detected,  was  encoa# 
raged  in  1751  to  collect  diem,  with  additions,  into  a  vo* 
liime,  entitled  ^<  An  Essay  on  MiIton*s  Use  and  Imitation 
of  tbe  Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost,'*  Svo,    The  fidelity 
of  his  quotations  bad  been  doubted  by  several  people ;  aoa 
tbe  falsehood  of  them  was  soon  after  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Douglas^  late  Msbop  of  Salisbury,  in  a  pamphlei^  entitled 
*'  Milton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarism  brought 
against  bim  by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself  convicted  of 
forgeries  and  gross  impositions  oii  tbe  public.     In  a  lettef 
liumbly  addressed  to  tbe  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Bath,^ 
1751,  8  vo.    The  appearance  of  this  detection  overwhelmed 
Lauder  with  confusion.     He  subscribed  a  confession,  dio 
tated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  on  whom  he  bad  imposed,  in  whiofai 
he  ingenuously  acknowledged  his  ofieoce,  which  he  pro^ 
fessed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  injury  he  had  re« 
eeived  from  the  disappointment  of  his  expectations  of  profit 
from  the  publication  of  '^  •fohnston*s  Psalms.**    This  mis^ 
fortune  he  ascribed  to  a  couplet  in  Mr.  Pope*s  Donciad, 
book  iv.  ven  iii.  and  tbenee  originated  his  rancoiir  against 
Milton.     He  afterwards  imputed  his  conduct  to  other  mo# 
tives,  abused  tbe  few  friendi  who  continued  to  countenance 
him  $  and,  finding  that  his  own  character  was  not  to  be 
retrieved,  quitted  tbe  kingdom,  and  went  to  Barbadoea, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  master  of  the  free- school  in 
Bridgetown,  but  was  discharged  for  misconduct,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  universal  contempt    *^  He 
died,**  says  Mr.  Nichols,  <<  some  time  about  the  y^ar  1771, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman 
who  read  the  funeral-service  over  him,**     It  may  be  added, 
that  notwithstanding  Lauder*s  pretended  xegret  for  his  at- 
tack on  Milton,  he  returned  to  the  charge  in  1754,  and 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  <^  The  Grieuid  Impostor  de« 
tected,  or  Milton  convicted  of  forgery  against  CbaHes  J.** 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  of  that  year,  pro- 
bably  by  Johnson.  * 
^.  LAUNAY  (Francis  de),  an  able  Freofik  lawyer,  was 
born  August  6,  1612,  at  Angers.     He  was  received  ad  vo* 

>  Kiehols>t  Bowyer.— Chalmen't  Life  of  Rnddimao.  p.  146.— HtwkiM  and 
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cate  at  Paris  1638,  became  eminent  afterwards  at  the  bar, 
and  was  the  first  professor  of  French  law  at  the  college  of 
Cambray,  that  chair  beingjoewly  fQunded  1680.  He  died 
July>9y  1693,  aged  81..  His  works  are,  ^'Commentaries 
on  Anthony  Loisert  Instituts  Coutumiers,"  168.8,  8vo; 
**Traii6du  Droit  de  Chasse,'*  J 68 1,  12nao;  "  R^marques 
stir  rinstitution  du  Droit  Roipain,  et  du  Droit  Frangois," 
1636,  4to^  andotber  valuable  work?.' 
~-  LAUNAY  (P¥:ter  pe),  a  learned  and  judicious, pro- 
.tQ9t ant  writer,  was  barn.  157 3,  at  Blois,  descended  from 
»one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in.  tha^  city.  At  the 
^ge  of  forty,  he  resigned  a  post  in  the.  exchequer,  the 
title  of  king's  secretary^  and  all.  prospeQt^  of  advancement^ 
that  lie  might  devote  himself  entirely  ta  the  sacred  writings ; 
and  from  that  time  till  he  was  eighty-ninef  rose  constantly 
tat  four  in  the  qiorning,  to  read  and  meditate  on  Scripture. 
-Tb^  French  protestants  placed  an  extcaordinary  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  deputed  to  all  the  synods  of , bis  prpvinc^, 
and  to  almost  every  national  synod  held,  in  his.  time,  and 
died  in  1662,  greatly  lamented.  His  works  .are,  ^^  Para- 
tphrases**  on  all. St.  Paul's  Epistles,  on  Daniel^.Ec^lesiaste^, 
'the  Proverbs,*  and  Revelations ;  and  *f.  Reqiarks  on  the 
Bible,  or  an  Explanation  of  the  diiBciiIt  wford^,  phrases, 
and  mretaphors,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,''  Geneva,,  1667, 
4to.  These 'two  works  are  much  valued.  He  wrote  also 
a  treatise  "  De  la  Sainte  C£ne,"  and  another,  *^  Sur  le 
Mill^narisme.'"  / 

LAUNOI  (John  de),  or  Launoius,  a  very  learned  man 
and  voluminous  writer,  was  born  about  16Q1,  ^nd  took  a 
t doctor  of  divinity's  degree  in  1636..  He. made  a  journey 
to  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  his  ideas  and  kpow^ 
Jedge ;  and  there  procured  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
Leo  Ailatius  and  Holsten.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
shut  himself  up,  entering  upon  an  extensive  coursfe  of 
reading,  and  making  collections  upon  all  subjects.  He 
held  at  his  house  every  Monday  a  meeting  where  the 
learned  conversed  on  many  topics,  but  particularly  on  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
church ;  and  they  cordially  agreed  in  condemning  such 
legends  as  the  apostolate  of  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagitci 
into  France,  the  voys^ge  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdalen 
into  Provence,  and  a  multitude  of  other  traditions.     Lau* 
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noi  was  such  an  enemy  to  legendary  saints,  that  Voltaire 
Records  a  curate  of  St.  Eustachiu^,  as  s83ring,  ^^  I  alwayt 
make  the  most  profound  obeisance  to  Mr.  Launoi,  for  fear  ' 
he  should  take  from  me  my  St.  £ustacbius."  He  died  ai 
t!ardinal  d'E[^tr6es's  hotel,  Inarch  10,  1678,  aged '75,  and 
was  buried  at  the  convent  of  the  A}inimes  de  la' Place 
Roiaie,  to  whom  he  left  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold,  fall 
the  rituals  which  he  had  collected,  and  half  bis  books ;  be- 
queathing the  remaindeV  to  the  ^ediinai^y  atXaon.'  .F^ir 
men  were  so  industrious  and  so  disinterested,'  as  Mi  dt 
Launoi,  who  persisted  in  refusing  all  the  benefices  Wbich 
were  offered  him,  and  lived  in  a  plain;  frugal'  mifnuer, 
contented  with  his  books  and  his  private  fortune,  though 
the  latter  was  but  modefate;  He  was  an  enemy  to  Tice 
and  ambition,  charitable,  benevolent^  a  kind  friend,  ever 
consistent  in  his  conduct,  and  "submitted  to  be  excluded 
from  the  faculty  of  theology  ait  Psiris,  father  than  sign  tbe 
censure  pf  M.  Arnauld,  though  he  di'flfered'  in  o6inicfn1fiOA 
that  celebrated  doctor  on  tbe  subject  6f  Grafce.^  '     '  ^ 

His  works  were  collected  by  the  abbe  Granet,  and  pub- 
lished in  1731,  10  vols.  foUo;  his  ^<  Letters"  bad  beeti 
printed  before  at  Cambridge,  1689,  fol;  llie  principal  of 
the  other  works  contained  in  this  edition  are,  tfaeimmoQs 
treatibe  <'  De  vari&  Aristotelisfortuna,*' and  *^  Hist,  du  Col- 
lege de  Navarre,''  containing  some  curious  and  interesting 
particulars  and  inquiries  on  several  points  of  history  and 
ecclesiastical  disciplinie.  All  M.  de  Lauiioy's  works  discover 
great  reading,  and  extensive  knowledge  bf  ecclesiastical 
'affairs.  He  forcibly  defends  the  liberties  of  the  Gailicsbi 
cbiirch,  and  shews  much  penetration  and  skill  in  criti- 
cism.  His  style  is  neither  flowery  tiot  polished,  nor  is  bis- 
reasoning  always  just :  but  he  fully  compensates  for  these 
defects  by  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  add  the  depth  of  his 
learning.  *  *  .     . 

LAURA.     See  PETRARCH. 

LAURIERE  (EusEBius  JAM£S  de),  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
iand  learned  advbcate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  b6tn. 
July  31,  1659,  and  was  the  son  of  James  de  Lauriere,  a 
surgeon.  He  attended  but  little  to  the  bar,  his  life  being 
almost  wholly  spent  in  study,  in  the  course  of  which  be  eit- 
plored,  with  indefatigable  pains,  eVery  part  of  the  French 
law^  both  ancient  and  modern,    formed  friendships,  with 
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tBen  of  letrniog,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  the  most  able 
magistrates.  He  died  at  Paris,  January  9,  1728,  aged  6$^ 
leaving  many  valuable  works,  some  of  which  he  wrote  io 
conjunction  with  Claude  Berroyer^  another  eminent  advor 
'Gate  of  Paris*  The  principal  are^  1.  *^  De  Torigine  du  Droit 
d^Amortissenient/'  1692,  12roo;  2.  *'  Texte  des  Cou- 
tumes  delaPr£v6t£  et  Vicomt£  de  Paris^  avec  des  Notes,'* 
1^0104  3.  ''  Bibliotheque  des  Coutumes/'  4lo  {  4*  M. 
'Loisers  <f  Instituts  Coutumters,'*  with  notes,  Parisi  1710, 
2  vols.  12mo,  a  very  valuable  edition ;  5.  ^^  Trait^  des  In^ 
Jtitutions  et  des  Substitutions  contractuelles,*'  2  vols.  Ifimcu 
.6.  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  collection  of  *'  Ori- 
rdioances**  of  the  French  kings,  which  valuable  and  very 
interesting  work  has  been  continued  by  M.  Secousse,  a 
-member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres, 
and  M.  de  Villerautj  to  i)  vols»  foL;  7«  ^*  he  Qiossaiif^ 
do  Droit  Francois/*  1704,  4to,  &C4^ 

LAVATER  (John  Caspar),  the  celebrated  pbysiogno« 
sbist,  was  bom  at  Zuricli,  Nov.  15,  1741.  He  was  from 
his  eariiest  years  of  a  gentle,  timid  disposition,  but  resti> 
less  in  the  pursuit  of  knovirle4g0*  At  school  he  if  as  per* 
petuaily  varying  his  studies  by  attempting  mechanical  ope» 
rations,  and  often  showed  indications  of  genius  and  invent 
tiott  in  his  amusements.  When  he  reached  the  uppcar 
classes  of  school,  his  diligence  in  study  was  encouraged  by 
Ae  wAvice  of  Bodmer  and  Breitenger,  and  quickened  by  a 
wish,  to  emulate  some  school-fellows  of  superior .  talent. 
His  turn  of  thinking  was  original,  liberal,  and  manly.  As 
be  grew  up  he  wrote  some  essays  on  subjects  pf  morals  and 
religion,  which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  cpiuitry  men. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  reading  smd  in* 
atrttctioD  for  the  ecclesifistical  profession,  be  was  admitted 
into  orders  in  May  1761^  and  two  years  afterwards  he  tra* 
Veiled  with  the  brothers  Hess,  two  amiable  friends,  of  whom 
lleath  deprived  him,  and,  with  Henry  Fuseli,  our  cele* 
brated  painter.  They  went  over  Prussia,  under  the  tuition 
of  professor  Sulser,  and  ILavater  made  a  considerable  stay 
with  Spalding)  then  curate  of  Barth  in  Pomeranian  Prus* 
sia,  and  afterwards  counsellor  of  the  gran4  consistory.  On 
lus  return  to  Zurich  he  became  a  very  eloquent  and  much 
udmired  preacher,  and  proved  himself  the  father  of  his  flopk 
\iy  the  most  benevolent  attention  to  their  wanu  bodily  an€| 
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fCQentaU  After  having  been  for  some  years  deacon  of  the 
Orphans*  church,  he  was  in  1774  appointed  first  pastor.  In 
1778  the  parishioners  of  the  church  of  St  Pete^,  the  only 
persons  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  who  have  a  right  to  chuse 
their  own  minister,  made  choice  of  Lavater  as  deacon; 
and,  in  1786,  as  first  pastor.  Here  he  remained,  intent  on 
Ithe  duties  of  his  office,  and  on  his  physiognomical  studies 
until  Zurich  was  stormed  in  1797.  On  this  occasion  he  wait 
wounded  by  a  Swiss  soldieff  ,on  whom  he  had  conferred 
important  benefits ;  from  the  effects  of  this  he  never  reco« 
rered,  although  be  lired  in  full  possedsiou  of  his  faculties 
till  Jan.  2,  18pi,  when  he  expired  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^*  Swiss  Songs,''  which 
he  composed  at  the  desire  of  the  flelvetic  society,  aud 
which  were  sung  in  that  society,  and  in  other  cantons.  2. 
Three  collections  of  *'  Spiritual  Songs,  or  Hymns,''  and 
two  volumes  of  <<  Odes,"  in  blank  verse.  3.  **  Jesus  Mes* 
siah,  or  the  E^^angelists  and  Acu  of  the  Apostles,"  4  vois»  a 
poetical  history  of  our  Saviour,  ornamented  with  72  en* 
gravings  from  his  designs,  executed  by  Chodoweiki,  Lips, 
&c.  4.  ^'  A  Look  into  Eternity,"  which  being  severely 
criticised  by  Gothe,  Lavater,  who  loved  truth  in  every 
shape,  instead  of  being  offended  at  the  liberties  he  took, 
sought  out  the  author,  and  became  his  friend  and  corre- 
spopdent..  5.  ^' The  secret  Journal  of  a  Self-Observer,'* 
wl^cJti  yW  published  here  in  1795.  In  this  Lavater  un« 
VeUs  hls'secret  conduct,  and  displays  the  motions  of  his 
he^rt*.  It  may  justly  be  said  that  every  good  heart  is, 
generally  in  unison  with  him,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
differ  from  many  of  his  opinions,  and  not  to  perceive  in 
them  an  uncommon  degree  of  extravagance  and  enthu- 
siasm. We  lear^i  from  his  Journal,  however,  and  indeed 
from  all  his  works,  that  a  warm  desire  to  promote  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures,  was  the 
principal  feature  in  his  character,  and  the  leading  motive 
of  all  be  did.  Next  to  these  were  an  indefatigable  placa- 
bility, and  an  inexhaustible  love  for  his  enemies. 

But  bis  physiognomical  work  is  that  which  procured  him 
IBost  reputation  in  Europe.  Accident  is  said  to  have  led 
|iim  to  the  study  of  physiognomy  ;  standing  one  day  at  a 
window  with  Dr.  Zimmerman,  he  was  led  to  make  such  . 

*  Many  of  bit  opinioaf  and  siiif  a»     **  Aphorismt.**  a  traiislatioQ  of  wbich 
iMilMi  «!•   alto   p«rcft?abl€  mh  bit    wat  iiobUsbod  by  Mr.  Fuseli  to  I'pU 
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remarks  on  the  singular  coutltenance  of  a  soldier  that  was 
passing  by,  as  induced  ^immertnan  to  urge  him  to  pursue 
Itnd  methodize  his  ideas.  He  accordingly  considered  the 
subject  more  seriously,  and  actjMii'ed  not  only  a  fondness 
for  it,  but  a  steady  conviction  of  thie  reality  of  the  physio- 
gnomical science,  and  of  the  vast  irtipbrtante  of  the  disco-* 
veries  he  had  made  in  it.  \h  1776,  be  pablisfaed  the  first 
Fruits  oJF  his  lab3urs  in  a  qdarto  Volume,  entilted  "  Frag- 
ments,^^ in  which  he  tools  a  wide  t^tige  of  inquiry,  and 
carried  his  ideas  of  physiognbtny  beyond  the  observation 
of  those  parts  of  the  countenande  which  e^hibrt  to  a  com- 
ihon  eye  the  impressions  of  mental  quatlities  and  affection^j 
knd  maintained,  as  a  leading  position,  ^^  that  the  pow^rsi 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  have  represerftative  signs  in  iht 
abiid  parts  of  the  cbuntenfjEince.'*'  Two  niore  Volumes  ap- 
peared in  succession,  which  p'reseiited  a  most  extfabrdrnuiy 
assemblage  of  ourious  observatioi^s,  subtle  and  refined  rea- 
soning,  delicate  feeling,  and  philanthropical  and  pious 
sentiment,  together  wim  a  large  admixture  of  paradox, 
^ystidisni,  whim,  and  extra^ragafnce.  The  whole  is  illus- 
trated  with  a  great  number  of  engtavings ;  ntaqy  of  which 
are  highly  finished  and  singularly  expressive.  The  work 
was  soon  translated  into  the  French  and  English  languages^ 
and  for  a  time  became  the  favourite  topic  of  literary  dis- 
cussion, but  has  now  ceased  to  maintain  much  interest. 
iLavater,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  an  enthtishist  in  this 
art,  but  was  so  far  carried  away  by  his  imagination,  as  to 
believe  in  the  continuation  of  miracles,  and  the  power  df 
casting  out  spirits  to  these  days ;  opinions  which  he  did  not 
scruple  to  make  public,  and  niaintain  With  all  boldness.'  - 

LAVlNGTON  (George),  an  English  prelatie,'and  very 
eminent  scholar,  was  descended  from  a  family  lOngsettlcai 
in  Wiltshire,  and  was  born  at  the  parson  age- house  of  Mil- 
denhall,  in  the  above  county,  and  baptised  Jan.  18,  l6S3y 
his  grandfather.  Constable,  being  then  relator  of 'that  pa- 
rish. Joseph,  father  to  bishop  Lavington,  is  supposred  to 
have  exchanged  his  original  benefice  of  Broad  Hinton,  in 
Wiltshire,  for  Newton  Longville,  in  Buc'ks,  a  living  and 
a  manor  belonging  to  "New  college,  in  Oxford.  Trans- 
planted thither,  and  introduced  to  the  acquaintancje  6f 
several  members  of  that  society,    he  was  encouraged   to 

i  Mei$ter's  Portraits  dec  hoounes  illustres  de  la  Suisie.^^Rees't  CjdopitdiA. 
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educate  the  eldest  of  bis  numerous  qbildren,  George,  die 
iufagect  of  this  article,   at  Wykebam's  foundation,  near 
Winchester,  from  whence  be  succeeded  to  a  fellowship  of 
New  college,  early  in  the  reigo  of  queen  Anne.     George, 
while  yet  a  schoolboy,  bad  produced  a  Greek  translatioa 
pf  VirgiPs  eclogues,  in  the  ai^ie  and  dialect  of  Theocritus, 
which  as  still  preserved  at  Winchester  in  manus^cript.     At 
the  university  he  was  distioguished  by  bis  wit  and  learning, 
and  equally  so  by  a  marlced  attachment  to  the  protestant 
taccession,  at  a  period  when  a  zeal  of  that  kind  could  pro* 
mtse  bim  neither  preferment  jaar  popularity*     But  if  some 
of  bis  contemporaries  thought  fais  ardour  in  a  good  cause 
excessive,  still  their  affection  and  esteem  for  him  remained 
nndimi»isbed  by  any  difference  of  political  sentiment.     In 
1717f  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  their  rectory  of 
fiayford  Warren,  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,     before  this 
bis  talents  and  principles  had  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  many  eminent  person^  in  church  and   state. 
Among  others  Talbot,  then  bijibop  of  Oxford,  intended 
him  for  the  benefice  of  Hook  Norton,  to  which  bis  sue* 
cesser,  bishop  Potter,  collated  him.     Earl  ;Conitigsby  not 
only  appointed  him  bis  own  domestic  chaplain,  but  intro- 
duced him  in  the  sameoapacity  to  the  court  of  king  George 
I.     In  this  reign  he  was  preferred  to  a  siall  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Worcester,  which  he  always  esteemed  as 
tbne  of  the  happiest  events  of  his  life,  since  it  laid  the 
•foundation  of  that  close  intimacy  which  ever  after  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  learned  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  the  dean. 
No  soonqpr  was  Dr.  Hare  removed  to  St.  Paul's,  than  he 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  draw  his  friend  to  the  capital 
after  him;  and  his  endeavours  were  so  successful  that  Or; 
Lawington  waa  appointed  in  1732,  to  be  a  canon  residen- 
tiary of  that  church,  and  in  consequence  of  this  station, 
obtained  successively  the  rectories  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
^nd   St.  Michael  Bassisbasv.     In  both  parishes  be  was  es- 
teemed a  minister  attentive  to  his  duty,  and  an  instructive 
and.awakening  preacher.     He  would  probably  never  have 
thought  of  any  other  advancement,  if  the  death  of  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  dean  of  Worcester,  in  1746,  had  not  recalled  to 
bis  memory  the  pleasing  ideas  of  many  years  spent  in  that 
city,    in  the   prime  of  life.     His  friends,    however,  had 
higher  views  for  him;  and,  therefore,   on  the   death    o( 
'bishop  Clagget,  lord. chancellor  Hardwick,  and  the  duk^, 
of  Newcastle,  recommended  him  to  the  king,  to  fill  the 
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taeapcy^  without  bU  solicitation  or  knowledge.  Fron  Ibis 
time  be  resided  at  Exeter  among  his  clergy,  a  faithful  and 
irtgilant  pastor,  and  died  universally  lamented.  Sept*  13^ 
1762;  crowning  a  life  that  had  been  devoted  to  God*s 
honour  and  service,  by  a  pious  act  of  resignation  to  his 
will ;  for  the  last  words  pronounced  by  his  fauuering  tongue^ 
were  A^i^  ry  Btf-^**  Glory  to  God.**  He  married  Francii 
Maria,  daughter  of  Lave,  of  Corf  Mullion,  Dorset,  who 
had  takeu  refuge  in  this  kingdom  frooi  the  popish  perse** 
cution  in  France.  She  survived  the  bishop  little  more 
than  one  year,  after  an  union  of  forty  years«  Their  only 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  rev.  N.  Nutcombe,  of  >}utcombe| 
in  Devonshire,  and  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  at  Exeter* 
Bishop  Lavingtoii  published  only  a  few  occasional  sermons^ 
except  his  ^^  Enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and  Pupistt^ 
compared,**  three  parts*;  which  involved  him  in  a  tem* 
porary  controvery  with  Messrs.  Whitfield  and  Wesley.' 

LAVOISIER  (Anthony  Lawrence),  a  distinguished 
chemical  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  )8th  of 
August,  1743.  His  fether,  a  man  of  opulence,  sparing  no 
expeuce  on  his  education,  he  displayed  very  early  prooft 
jof  the  extent  and  success  of  his  studies,  especially  in  the 
circle  of  the  physical  sciences.  In  1764^  when  the  French 
government  proposed  a  prize  question,  relative  to  the  bes^ 
method  of .  lighting  the  streeu  of  a  large  city,  Lavoisier 
presented  a  dissertation  on  the  subject,  which  was  bighljr 
approved,  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  academy  of 
aciences,  and  obtained  for  him  the  present  of  a  gold  medal 
from  the  king,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  presi* 
dent  of  the  academy,  at  a  public  sittings  in  April  1766. 
T#o  years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
learnt  body,  of  which  he  was  constantly  one  pf  the  most 
active  and  useful  associates.  About  the  same  time,  be 
)was  occupied  in  experimental  researches  on  a  variety  of 
subjects ;  such  as  the  analysis  of  the  gypsum  found  in  tba 


•  "  The  biihop  of  Exeter's  book 
Againit  the  MeUiodifto  is,  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  composed  weU  enough 
fthough  it  be  a  bad  copy  of  Stiiliii^- 
jBeet's  famous  book  of  the  **  Fanaticism 
of  the  Cburch  of  Rome)*'  to  do  the  exe- 
itutio|i  he  intended.  In  pushing  the 
Methodists^  to  make  them  Kk€  ereiy 
thing  that  is  bad,  be  compares  their 
fsnatleisiii  Iq  the  ancient  mysteries; 


hot,  as  the  mysteries,  if  they  had  ever 
been  good,  were  not,  in  the  bisfaop'f 
opinion,  bad  enough  for  this  purpoae^ 
be  therefore  endeavours  to  show  against 
aifi,  that  they  were  abominations  ertn 
from  the  beginning.  As  this  oontim* 
diets  all  antiquity  so  evidently,  I 
thought  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  tarn 
to  take  any  notice  of  him.***— Waibnr* 
toD*t  ][«etters  to  Hard,  p.  86,  4t9 
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rfieigbbourfaoodl  of  Paris  ^  the  crystntlizatiott  of  salt ;  tho 
properties  of  water ;  and  in  exploring  the  phenomena  of 
thunder,  and  of  the  aurora  borealis^  and  be  distinguished 
himself  by  several  dissertations  on  these  and  other  topics, 
practical  and  speculative,  which  appeared  in  diSPerent  pe« 
riodical  works*  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1770 
were  pobtisbed  his  observations  on  the  nature  of  water, 
and  on  the  experiments  which  had  been  supposed  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  its  conversion  into  earth.  He  proved,  by 
9^  careful  repetition  of  these  experiments,  that  the  earthy 
deposit,  left  after  repeated  distillations  of  water,  proceeded 
solely  from  an  abrasion  of  the  vessels  employed.  LaVoisier 
performed  several  journeys  into  various  parts  of  France,  ip 
company  with  M.  Guettard;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
collected  a  store  of  materials  for  a  lithological'and  minera- 
logical  history  of  that  kingdom,  which  he  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  chart.  These  mt^terials  were  the 
lasis  of  a  great  work  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and 
'on  the  formation  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  :  two  interesting 
sketches  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy for  n72  and  1787. 

Between  these  two  periods,  Lavoisier,  struck  with  the 
discoveries  that  bad  been  made  by  Dr.  Black,  and  pursued 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  respecting  the  properties  of  certain 
aeriforpa  substances,  gases,  or  factitious  airs,  entered  inti3 
the  same  field  of  research,  and  published  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  1774,  in  his  *' Opuscules  Chymiques," 
which  contained  not  only  a  clear  and  elegant  view  of  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  done,  in  regard  to  gaseous  or  aeri- 
form fluids,  but  also  several  original  experiments,  re- 
markable for  their  ingenuity  and  accuracy. 

The  existence  of  a  gaseous  body,  in  a  fixed  or  solid 
atate,  in  the  mild  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which,  when 
expelled  from  these  substances,  assumed  an  atrial  form, 
and  left  them  in  a  caustic  state,  as  well  as  its  production 
during  thfE;  combiistipn  .of  fuel,  bad  b|een  demonstr'ated  by 
Dr.  Black ;  and  Bergman  bad  shown  that  tbi$  air  possessed 
acid  properties.  Dr.  Priestley  had  also  submitted  it  to 
prarious  experimeuts  in  1767,  but  the  honour  of  ascertain- 
.  ing  the  real  constituent  parts  of  this  acid  gas,  or  fixable 
air,  was  reserved  for  Lavoisier.  He  now  turned  his  ex- 
perimental researches  to  the  subject  of  the  calcination  of 
metals.  It  had  already  been  shewn  by  Rey  and  Homberg, 
t)i^jt  metals  acquire  an  augmentation  ol;  weight  during  caU 
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(^ination  ;  butthey  difTered  in  the  causes  of  this  augmen- 
tation. Lavoisier,  who  published  the  result  of  His  expe- 
riments on  the  subject  in  1774,  demonstrated  that  a  given 
quantity  of  air  was  requisite  for  the  calcination  of*  a  giveii 
quantity  of  tin  ;  that  a  part  of  the  air  is  absorbed  during 
this  process,  by  which  not  only  the  bulk,  but  the  weight 
pf  the  air  is  diminished ;  that  the  weight  of  the  tin  if 
increased  during  the  same  process;  and  lastly,  that  the 
weight  acquired  by  the  tin  b  exactly  equal  to  that  which 
is  lost  by  the  air. 

Thus,  by  a  few  simple,  accurate,  and  well-chosen  ex- 
periments, Lavoisier  had  apparently  arrived  at  the  legt* 
timate  inference,  that  during  the  pirpcess  of  the  formation 
of  acids,  whether  with  carbonaceous  matter,  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus^  and  also  during  that  of  the  calcination  of  me«* 
tals,  an  absorption  and  fixation  of  air  take  place ;  and  thus 
be  gained  a  glimpse  of  principles,  in  the  view  of  which  bis 
singular  sagacity  in  devising  experiments,  and  his  accu* 
racy  in  executing  them,  would  in  all  probability  have  alone 
conducted    him  to   those  brilliant  results   to   which  Dr. 
Priestley  so  materially  contributed.     The  synthetic  proofs 
only  of  this  union  of  air  with  the  base  had  been  as  yet  as- 
certained ;  but  Dr;  Priestley  first  furnished   the  analytic 
proof,  by  dissevering  tlie*combi nation  ;  a  discovery  which 
at  once  advanced  the  nascent  theory  of  Lavoisier,  and,  in 
his  hands,  became  the  source  of  more  than  one  important 
conclusion.     In  August  1774,  Dr.  Priestley  discovered  that 
by  beating  certain  metallic  calces,  especially  the  calcined 
mercury  (the  precipitate  per  se,  as  it  was  then  called)  a 
quantity  of  air  was  separated,  while  the  mercury  resumed 
its  metallic  form ;  and  this  air,  which  he  found  was  much 
purer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  he  called,  froni  the 
theory  of  the  time,  dephlogisticated  air.     Having  communis 
cated  this  discovery  to  Lavoisier,  the  latter  published  si 
memoir  in  1775,  in  which  he  shewed,  in  conformity  with 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the  mercurial  pre- 
cipitate ptr  se,  by  being  heated  in  a  retort,  gives  out  a 
liigbly  respirable  air  (called  since  oxygen)^  and  is  itself  re- 
duced tp  the  metallic  state  ;  that  combustible  bodies  burn 
in  this  air  wiih  increased  brilliancy  ;  and  that  the  saoie 
mercurial  calx,  if  heated  with  charcoal,  gives  out  not  the 
pure  air,  but  fixed  air  ;  whence  he  concluded  that  fixed  ^r 
is  composed  of  charcoal  and  the  pure  air.    It  has^  tfaereforei 
since  been  called  carbonic  acid. 
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A  second  Verjjr  inipdrtknt  cobsequ'fejnfce  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
discovery  of  the  pure  or  vital  air,  Was  the  analysin  of  the 
air  of  tbealmosphere,  wbich  Was  accomplished  by  Lavoisier 
in  the  following  manner.  Be  included  some  mercury  in  a 
close  vessel,  together  with  a  known  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  kept  it  for  some  days  in  a  boiling  state;  by  de- 
gVi^es  a  small  quantity  ofVhe  red  calx  was  forn^ed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  metal  ^  iiiid  wfi'en  this  ceased  to  be  produced 
the  contents  of  the  Vessel  were  ei^an^ined*  The  air  was 
found  to  be  diminished  b6th  in  bulk  and  weidit,  and  to 
liaye  been  rjendered  kitoge'ther  incapable  of  supporting 
combukipn  or  animarlife ;  part  of  the  riiercdry  was  found 
converted  into  tlie  re^d  csmc,  *or  precipitate  p^r  ^^ ;  and, 
which  was  extremely  ^atisfkclbry,  'tbe  united  weight  of  the 
merciii^  and  the  precipitate  elcceeded  the  'weight  of  this 
pnginal  mercur^^  by  precisely  the  same  amount  as  the  afr 
Vad  Ipsit.  1^9  tom'pFete  tbe  demonstration,  the  precipitate 
was  then  heated,  accordirtg  to  Dr.  Priestley*B  first  expe- 
riment, ahcl  ^ecompbs'^d  into  fluid  mercury  and  an  air 
ii^hicl^  had  kll  tb^e  broperti^s  W  vrtalair  ;  and  this  air,  when 

S"'ixed  with  tfeunresph-aWe  te^^  of  the  original  air  of 
^  le  receiver,  composed  an 'el^^tic  fluid 'possiesstng  the  same 
properties  as  attnosptferlcfal  *air#  Ttie  vital  air  was  after- 
Vards  mkae  the  iTubject  of  Variotik  expei^im'ehts  in  respect 
to  tbe  caicinatioii  of  nietats,  to  tfae^combus^ion  ahd  conver- 
jBion  of  sulphur  'atid  (ifao^phdrus  into  acids,  &c.  in  which 
'processes'it  Vat  '&^tid  'to  be  the  chief' agent.  Hence  it 
was  named  by  Lavbiiii^r  ixygin  (br  ^en^rsitbi'  of  acids),  and 
>be  unrespirabie  fesidUe  of  the  atmosphere  was  called  a%ot 
{i.  ^.  inca'pable  orsupjporting /^ir). 

The  ncfw  ibeory  thus  acquired  farther  support  and  cori- 
sTstency ;  oxygen  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  activa 
and  important  agents  of  chiemisti^y  and  of  nature ;  combtis- 
tion,  acidification,  and  ^calcination  (or,  as  tt  was  now  called, 
cxydaiion^  the  calces  being  also  termed  oxyds^  \,  e,  some^ 
thing  approaching  to,  or  resembling  acids),  were  proved 
to  be  processes  strikingly  analogous  to  each  other;  ail  ac- 
cording in  these  points,  that  they  produced  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  atmo^heric  air,  and  a  fixation  bf  the  oxygenous 
portion  in  the  substance  acidified  or  calcined. 

Time  aloiie  seemed  now  requisite  to  estabUsh  these  doc- 
trines, by  exemplifying  them  in  other  departments  of  qhe- 
mical  research.  In  1777  six  memoirs  were  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  sciences  by  Lavoisier,  in  which  his 
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formei^  etperimenu  were  confirmedi  and  new  advancM 
were  diade  to  a  considerable  extent     Our  coiintryitiea^ 
Black  and  Crawford^  in  their  researches  respecting  latent 
heat)  and  the  difFefeut  capacities  of  bodies  under  difFereiit 
circumstances^  had  laid  a  solid  foundation!  on  which  the 
doctrines  of  combustidn^  resulting  from  the  foreg^oing  ex-* 
perinients,  might  be  perfectedi  and  the  cause  of  the  light 
and  hesit  cohnedted  with  it  might  be  explained.    The  first 
tnentioned  philosopher,  Dn  Blacki  had  shewn^  that  a  solid^ 
when  it  is  made  to  assume  a  liquid  form,  and  a  liquid, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  vapour,  absorbs  or  combines 
with,  and  renders  latent,  a  large  portion  of  beat,  which  is 
again  parted  with,  becomes  free  and  cognizable  by  the 
sense*  of  feeling,  and  by  the  thermometer,  when  the  va* 
pour  is  again  eoodensea  into  a  liquid,  and  the  liquid  be- 
comes solid.    In  iike^manner,  it  was  now  said  by  Lavoisiei', 
during  the  process  of  combustion,  the  otygen,  which  waa 
l^viously  in  a  gaseous  state,  is  suddenly  combined  with 
the  substance  burnt  into  a  liquid  or  solid.     Hence  all  the 
latent  hefit,  which  was  essential  to  its  gaseous  state,  being 
instantaneously  liberated  in  large  quantity,  produces  flame, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  very  condensed  free  beat 
About  the  same  time^  the  analogy  of  the  operation  and 
necessity  of  oxygen  in  the  function  of  respiration,  with  the 
preceding  hypothesis  of  combustion,  was  pointed  out  by 
Lavoisier,    In  uie  process  of  respiration,  it  was  found  that^ 
although  atmospheric  air  is  inhaled,  carbonic  acid  and  azot 
are  expired.    This  animal  operation,  said  Lavoisier,  is  a 
apecies  of  slow  combustion :  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites 
with  the  superfluous  carbon  of  the  venous  blopd,  and  pro** 
duces  carbonic  acid,  while  the  latent  or  combined  aUmic 
.  (the  matter  of  heat)  is  set  free^  and  thus  supplies  the  ani* 
mal  heat     Ingenious  and  beautiful,  however,  as  this  ex* 
tension  of  the  analogy  appeared,  the  subject  of  animal 
temperature  is  still  under  many  obscurities  and  difficulties. 
The  phenomena  of  chemistry,  however,  were  now  ex* 
plicable  upon  principles  more  simple,  consistent,  and  sa« 
tisfactory  than  by  the  aid  of  any  former  theory  ;  and  the 
Lavoisierian  doctrines  were  everywhere  gaining  ground. 
But  there  yet  remained  a  formidable  ol>jection  to  them^ 
which  was  derived  from  a  circumstance  attending  the  so« 
lution  of  metals  in  acids ;  to  wit,  the  production  of  a  con* 
siderabie  quantity  of  inflammable  air.    If  sulphuric  acid 
(formerly  called  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol)  consists  onlj 
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0f  iolpbur  find  oxygen^  it^N^as9i»d»  bow  doe$  it  happen, 
that  wheti  these  iwo  substances,  with  a  little  water,  codm 
in  contact,  they  should  produce  a  large  quantity  of  inflam* 
.om^le  air  during  their  re-action  i  This  objiection  was  uh* 
aniswerable,  and  appeared  to  be  fatal  to  the  who)e  theory : 
bat  it  was  most  opportunely  converted  into  an  ^rgPlpnent 
in  its  favour,  by  the  great  discovery  of  the  decooippsitifm  ' 
of  water,  made  by  Mr.  Ca^en^iiih  ;  who  resolved  that ek^* 
ment,  as  it  was  formerly  este^m^  into  oxygen^  and  inflam* 
iaable  air.  The  latter  has  since,  therelo^re,  been  called 
h/drogen^  or  generator  of  water.  This  experiment,  was 
repeated  with  full  success  by  Lavoisier  and  bis  .associates  i^ 
1783 ;  and  the  discovery  was  farther  established  by  a  soc* 
oessful  experiment  of  the  same  chemists,  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale,  in  which,  by  combining  the  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  they  produced  water,  and  thus  adding  synthesis 
€0:linalysis,  brought  the  fact  to  demonstration. 

This  new  view  of  chemical  phenoqieoa,  together  with 
die  immense  accession  of  new  compounds,  and  s^b^t^ttces, 
which  the  labours  of  modern  experimentalists  haid  brpngbl 
to  light,  appeared  to  demand  «  correspondent  altenU;io]n  in 
the  nomenclature.  Accordingly,  a  (committee ;  of  spipe  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  chemists,  of  whom  Lavoisier  wfis 
the  most  conspicuous,  undertook  the  arduous  task,  and 
produced  a  regular  system  of  nomenclature,  derived  from 
the  Greek  language,  which,  although  far  from  being  fault* 
less,  and  notwithstanding  much  opposition  with  which  it 
was  at  firu  treated,  has  become  the  universal  language  of 
cbemieal  science,  and  has  been  adopted  even  in  pbarmacv 
and  medicine.  His  work,  entitled  **  Elemens  de  Chymie,^ 
which  was  published  in  1789,  was  a  model  of  scientific 
composition. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  M.  Lavoisier  principally  as  a 
chemical  philosopher,  in  which  character  he  has  founded 
his  great  claims  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  posterity. 
But  the  other. arts  and  sciences  are  indebted  to  him  i^ 
considerable  services  which  he  rendered  them*  both  in  a 
public  and  private  capacity.  In  France,  mfore  than  in  any 
other  country,  men  of  science  have  been  consulted  in  mat* 
ters  of  public  concern ;  and  the  reputation  of  Lavoisier 
caused  him  to  be  aj>plied  to,  in  1776,  to  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  by  the  uMnister  Turgot.  By 
the  application  of  his  chemical  knowledge  to  this  manufac* 
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ture,  he  w^s  enabled  to  incrense  the  e)cploiiive  force  of  the 
]E»owdef  by  one*fourth;  and  while  he, suppressed  the  trou« 
blesome  regulations  for  the  collection  of  its  materials  from 
private  bouses,  previously  adopted,  he  quintupled  the  pro* 
duce.     The  academy   of  sciences  received  many  services 
from  his  hands.     In  addition  to  the  communicatiM  of  for^ 
papers,  relative  to  many  of  the  most  hnportant  suiijects  <^ 
philosophical  chemistry,  which  were  printed  in  the  twenty 
volumes  of  Memoirs,  from  1772  to  1793,  he  most  actively 
promoted  all  its  useful  plans  and  researches,  being  a  mem- 
bey  of  its  board  of  consultation,  and,  when  appointed  t^ 
tfhe  office  of  treasurer,  be  tntroduced  order  into  its  mc^ 
cotints,  and  economy  into  its  expenditure.     When  the  new 
ftystem  of  measures  was  proposed,  be  contributed  sooie 
new  and  accurate  experimehts  on  the  expansion  of  inetala. 
The  national  convention  consi^hed  him  with  advantage ^eon- 
cerning  the  best  method  of  manufattaring  assignats,  at>d 
of  securing  tbem  against  forgeiy,     Agrtcohuve  eariy  en- 
f^aged  bis  attention,  and  h^  aViotted  ia  condiderabie  tmct  df 
iiBLtid  on  his  estate  in  ^be  Vendom.e,  for  the  purpose  of  ^eX-^ 
perimehtall  fitilning^.    The  committee  of  the  constituent 
assembly  of  1791,  appointed  to  form  an 'improved  system 
of  taxation,  claimed  the  assistance  of  his  ejitensive  4[now«' 
ledge ;  and  be  drew  up,  for  their  information,  an  extract 
of  a  large  work  oti  the  different  productiorvs  of  the  countiy 
and  their  consumption,  for  which  he  had  'been  -long  eol«- 
lecting  materials.     This  iVas  printed  by  order  of  the  assem- 
bly,  under  the  title  of  "'Richesses  Territoriales  de  la 
France,"  and  was  esteemed  the  most  valuable  memoir  on 
the  subject.     In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  one  6f 
Ihe  commissioners  of  the  national  treasury ;  and  he  infra- 
duced  into  that  department  such  order  and  regularity,  that 
the  proportion  between  tbe  income  and  the  expenditure, 
.  in  all  the  branches  of  government,  could  be  seen  at  a  single 
•view  every  evening.     This  spirit  of  systematic  and  lucid 
'arrangement  was,  indeed,  the  quality  by  which  be  was 
peculiariy  distinguished,  and  its  happy  influence  appeared 
in  every  subject  which  occupied  his  attention. 

The  private  life  of  this  distinguished  person  was  equally 
estimable  with  his  public  and  philosophical  character.  He 
was  extremely  liberal  in  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  en- 
couraged young  men  of  talents  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 
'His  house  becaine  a  vast  laboratory,  where  pbilosophical 
experiments  were ,  incessantly  carrying  on,  and  where  he 
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hAA  oonftfsarioneB  twice  a  week,  to  which  he  invited  every 
liteMry  character  that  was  most  celebrated  in  geometrical^ 
fdiysical,  and  «diemioal  studies;  in  these  instrnctive  div- 
.cnssioDSi  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  literati  in  Ecr* 
.rope,  were  canvassed ;  passages  the  most  strJdng  and  novels 
tint  mi  foreign  vmtens,  were  recited  and  animadverted  on  •; 
•and  theories  'Were  oompaced  with  experiments.  Hero 
learned  men  of  all  nations  found  easy  admission ;  Priestley^ 
f  ontaney  BUgden,  Ingenhousz,  Landriani,  Jacquin,  Watt, 
Bolton^  and  other  itiostrious  physiologists  and  chemists  of 
Enf/lMoAf  Germany,  «nd  Italy,  found  themselves  mixed 
i^  the  ^anie  oompany  with  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Borda, 
Cooshi,  Meiinier,  Vandermonde,  Monge,  Guyton,  and 
Berthollet  In  his  manners  M.  Lavoisier  was  mild,  aflable^ 
and  obUging ;  a  ftiidiful  friend*  and  husband,  a  kind  rela<- 
tio0,  and  aiaviubU  to  the  poor  upon  his  estates;  in  a 
word  equally  claiming  esteem  for  his  moral  qualities,  as  foir 
those  of  his  mndeiatandihg. 

The  time  was  arrived,  however,  when  distinction  evett 
by  hif  talents  and  worth  was  so  far  from  securing  publie 
respect,  amid  the  tumults  of  the  revolution,  that  it  became 
a  source  of  danger,  and,  when  joined  with  wealth,  was 
idmost  certainly  fatal.  All  those  especially  who  had  held 
any  $ituation  uader  the  old  administration,  particularly  in 
the  financial  departments,  were  sacrificed,  during  the  mur«> 
derous  reign  of  Robespierre,  to  the  popular  odium;  La« 
vmaier  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  upon  some 
charges  fabricated  against  himself  and  twenty-seven  other 
&rmers*general.  During  his  confinement  he  foresaw  that 
he  should  be  stripped  of  all  his  property ;  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain  himself  by  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  But  a  more  se<* 
vere  fate  awaited  him :  he  was  capitally  condemned,  and 
dragged  tb  the  guillotine,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1794. 

The  iiam«  of  Lavoisier  will  always  be  ranked  among  the 
moi^  illuBtriouf  chemists  of  the  present  age,  when  it  is  con>« 
sidei^ed  what  an  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  his  la*- 
hours  have  had  over  the  whole  science.  It  has  been  «aid, 
indeed,'  that  if  he  be  estimated  on  the  score  of  his  actual 
discoveries,  not  only  Scheele  and  Priestley,  and  Caven- 
dish, but  many  more,  will  stand  before  him.  But  he  pos* 
8es$ed  ina.hi^  degree  Uiat  rare  talent  of  discernment^  by 
which  he  detected^  analogies,  which  others  ovftlocAed^ 
Hven  in  their  owu  d^coveries,  and  a  sagacity  ii^  devising 
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and  BD.  accuracy  in  completing  hit  experineRtSi  for  -  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  every  suggeition  which  he  thus  ac- 
quired, such  as  few  philosophers  have  possessed. .  No  one 
who  did  so  much,  probably  ever  made  so  few  unsucoessful 
or  random  experiments.  It  was  the- singular  perspicutlyy 
simplicity,  and  order  to  which  he  reduced  the  phenomena 
of  chemistry  I  that  claimed  for  bis  theory  the  general  re^ 
ception  which  it  met  with,  and  occasioned  the:  abandon^ 
ment  of  those  doctrines  which  prejudice  and  habit  jcon*' 
spired  to  support  Subsequent  discoveries,  however,  and 
more  especially  those  numerous  facts  which  the  genius. of 
sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  lately  brought  to  lights  threugh 
the  medium  of  that  most  powerful  agent  of  decomposttion, 
galvanism,  have  rendered  several  modifications  .of  the  La- 
voisierian  theory  necessary,*  and  bid  fair  to  produce  a  nlore 
gener4  revolution,  in  the  language  and  doctrines.. of  ^che^ 
mistry. 

M.  Lavoisier  married,  in  1771,  the  daughter  of  a  fiatmeri* 
general,  a  lady  of  pleasing  manners  and.  conuderable  ta« 
lents,  who  partook  of  her  husband's  zeal  for  philosophical 
inquiry^  and  cultivated  chemistry  with  much  success.  She 
engraved  with  her  own  hand  the  copper-opiates  for  his  last 
work.  Mad.  J^avoisier  afterwards  gave  her  hand  taanDkher 
eminent  f^ilosppber,  count  Rumford,  who^  in  16149  left 
her  a  widow  a  second  time.' 

LAW  (Edmund),  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  born  in  the 
parish  pf  Cartmel  in  Lancashire,  in  1703.  His  father,  wlio 
was  a  glergyman,  held  a  small  chapel  in  that  neighbour* 
hoody  but  the  family  bad  been  situated  at.Askbam,  in.  the 
county  of  Westmoreland.  He.was  educated  for  some  time 
at  Cartmel  school,  afterwards  at  the.  free  grammar-scfaocl 
at  Kendal ;  from  which  he  went,  very  well  instructed  ia 
the  learning  of  grammar-schools,  to  St.  John's  college^ 
Cambridge.  He  took  his  bachelpr's  degree  19  172S,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  fellow  of.  Cbrisl's-coUege  in  tlhat 
university,  where  he  took  bis  master's  degree  in  1727.^ 
During  bisresidenigehere,  be  beoame  known  to  the  pubr^ 
lie  ^y  a  translation  of  archbishop  iKifig's  (9ee  WlLUMB 
King)  f^E^y  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil,  V  with  copious, 
notes;  in.  which  many  metaphysical  subjects,  c^urious  audi 
interesting  in  th^irown  natuv^y  are  treated  of  with  gieat 

*  Eloge  by  Lalande  in  the  Mag.  £ncycIope^i<jue<— but.chiefljf  in  thf  word«  of 
Um  aooovBt  |W«n  m  ile«i^  CyclopSBdia.  ..;•.';. 
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ingenuky,  learning;  and  novelty.  To  this  work  was  pte* 
fixed,  under  the  name  of  a  ^*  Preliminary  Dissertation,"  a 
rery  valuable  piece  written  by  Mr.  Gay  of  Sidney-college. 
Our  bishop  always  spoke  of  this  gentleman  in  terms  of  die 
greatest  respect.  "  In  the  Bible,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Locke,  no  man,*'  be  used  to  say,  "  was  so  well  versed." 

Mr.  Law  also,  whilst  at  ChrisOs-college,  undertook  and 
went  through  a  very  laborious  part,  in  preparing  for  the 
press,  an  edition  of  *^  Stephens's  Thesaurus.!'  His  ac- 
quaintance, during  his  first  residence  in  the  university,- 
was  principally  with  Dr.  Waterland,  the  learned  master  of 
Magdalen-college;  Dr.  Jortin,  a  name  known  to  every 
scholar ;  and  Dr.  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes. 

In  1737  he  was  presented  by  the  university  to  the  living 
of  Graystock,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  a  rectory  of 
about  300/.  a  year.  The  advowson  of  this  benefice  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Howards  of  Gray^ock,  but  devolved 
to  the  university  for  this  turn,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  par-» 
liament,  which  transfers  to  these  two  bodies  the  nomina- 
tion to  such  benefices  as  appertain,  at  the  time  of  the  va- 
cancy, to  the  patronage  of  a  Roman  catholic.  The  rights 
however,  of  the  university  was  contested,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  a  lawsuit  of  two  years  continuance,  that  Mr. 
Law  was  settled  in  bis  living.  Soon  after  this  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Christian,  esq.  of  Unerigg,  iu 
the  county  of  Cumberland ;  a  lady,  whose  character  is  re-^ 
,  membered  with  tenderness  and  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
her.  In  1 743  he  was  promoted  by  sir  George  Fleming, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocese; 
and  in  1746  went  from  Graystock  to  settle  at  Salkeld,  a 
pleasant  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden,  the  rec- . 
toiy  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry ;  but  he  was. 
not  one  of  those  who  lose  and  forget  themselves  in  the, 
country.  During  his  residence  at  Salkeld,  he  published 
^^Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion;*^'  to  which 
were  subjoined,  **  Reflections  oh  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Christ;''  and  an  appendix,  concerning  the  use  of  the 
words  sout  and  spirit  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  state 
of  the  dead  there  described. 

Dr.  Keene  held  at  this  time  with  the  bishopric  of  Ches- 
ter, the  mastership  of  Peter-house,  in  Cambridge.  Jt)e- 
siring  to  leave  the  university,  he  procured  Dr.  Law  to  be 
elected  to  succeed  him  in  that  station.  This  took  place. 
in  n5£,  ia  wbicb  year  Dr.  Law  resigned  h}s  archdeaconry 
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in  favour  of  Mr.  Eyre,  a  brotber-iii-law  of  Dr.  Keene. 
Two  years  before  this  (the  list  of  g^dnates  says  1749)  he 
had  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  D.  D.,  in  his  public  exer- 
cise for  which,  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  ^^  sleep  of  the  soul,"  a  tenet  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter.    About  1760  he  was 
appointed  head  librarian  of  the  university  ;   a  situation 
which,  as  it  procured  an  easy  and  quick  access  to  books, 
was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  habits.     Some 
time  after  this  he  was  appointed  casuistical  professor.     In 
Y762  he  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  bis 
wife ;  a  loss  in  itself  every  way  afflicting,  and  rendered 
more  so  by  the  situation  of  bis  family,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  eleven  children,    many  of  them  very  young. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  received  several  preferments, 
which  were  rather  honourable  expressions  of  regard  from 
his  friends,  than  of  much  advantage  to  bis  fortune.     By 
Br.  Cornwallis,  then  bishop  of  Lichfield,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbiiry,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Christ- 
college,  he  was  appointed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford* 
shire,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lichfield.     By 
his  old  acquaintance  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,   he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  that  chutrch.     But  in  1767,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whose  in- 
terest, in  the  memorable  contest  for  the  high  stewardship 
of  the  university,  he  had  adhered  in  opposition  to  some 
temptations,  he  obtained  a  stall  in  the  church  of  Durham. 
The  year  after  this,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a  short 
time  before  been  elected  chancellor  of  the  university,  re- 
commended the  master  of  Peterhouse  to  his  majesty  for 
the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.     This  recommendation  was  made, 
ilot  only  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  or  that  of  his  friends, 
but  without  his  knowledge,  until  the  duke's  intention  in 
his  favour  ^as  signified  to  him  by  the  archbishop. 
'  In  or  about  1777,  our  bishop  gave  to  the  public  a  hand- 
some edition,  in  3  vols.  4to,  of  the  works  of  Mr*  Locke, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  and  a  preface.     Mr.  Locke's 
writings  and  character  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  them  many  of  bi^s.bvv^n  principles ; 
he  was  a  disciple  of  that  school.     About  the  same  time 
he  published  a  tract  which  engaged  some  attention  ih  the 
controversy  concerning   subscription ;   and  he    published 
new  editions  of  his  two  principal  works,  with  considerable 
additions,  and  soma  alterations.    Besides  the  works  al^ 
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ready  mentiooed,  he  published,  in  1734  or  173^,  a  very 
iogentous  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,"  &c 
in  which  he  combats  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
adherents  on  these  subjects. 

Dr.  Law  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  almost  nineteen  years; 
during  which  time  he  twice  only  omitted  spending  the 
summer  months  in  bis  diocese  at  the  bishop's  residence  alt 
Rose  Castle ;  a  situation  with  which  he  was  much  pleased, 
}iot  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  but 
because  it  restored  him  to  the  country,  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life.  In  1787  he  paid  this  visit 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness  and  exhaustion ;  and  died  at 
Rose  about  a  month  after  his  arrival  there,  on  Aug.  14^ 
and  in  the  eighty -^fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Law  was  a  life  of  incessant  reading  and 
thought,  almost  entirely  directed  to  metaphysical  and  re^ 
ligious  inquiries ;  but  the  tenet  by  which  bis  name  and 
writings  are  principally  distinguished,  is,  ^^  that  Jesua 
Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  will,  by  an  act  of  his  powei^ 
restore  to  life  and  consciousness  the  dead  of  the  bumau 
species  ;  who  by  their  own  nature,  and  without  this  interr 
position,  would  remain  in  the  state  of  insensibility  tQ 
which  theKleath  brought  upon  mankind  by  the  sin  of  Adana 
had  reduced  them.'*  He  iiuerpreted  literally  that  saying 
of  St.  Paul,  I.  Cor.  xv.  21.  ^^  As  by  man  came  death,  by 
man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  This  opi- 
nion. Dr.  Paley  says,  had  no  other  effect  upon  his  own 
mind,  than  to  increase  his  reverence  for  Christianity,  and 
for  its  divine  founder.  He  retained  it,  as  he  did  his  other 
speculative  opinions,  without  laying,  as  many  are  wont  to 
do,  an  extravagant  stress  upon  their  importance^  and  with* 
out  pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  subject  allowed 
of.  No  man  formed  his  own  conclusions  with  more  free-* 
dom,  or  treated  those  of  others  with  greater  candour  and 
equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with  any  person  for  differing 
frcMn  him,  or  considered  that  difference  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  questioning  any  man's  sincerity,  or  judging 
tneanly  of  his  understanding.  He  was  zealously  attached 
to  religious  liberty,  because  be  thought  that  it  leads  to 
truth ;  yet  from  his  heart  he  loved  peace.  But  be  did 
.not  perceive  any  repugnancy  in  these  two  things.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  elevation  to  his  bishopric  which  he 
spoke  of  with  more  pleasure,  than  its  being  a  proof  tliat 
decent  freedom  of  inquiry  vas  not  discouraged* 
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He  WS9  a  inan  of  great  softness  of  manners,  and  -  of  the 
mildest  and  most  tranquil  disposition.  His  voice  was  never 
raised  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His  countenance  seemed 
never  to  have  been  ruffled;  it  preserved  the  same  kind 
and  composed  aspect,  truly  indicating  the  calmness  and 
benignity  of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter  dislike  of  large 
and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his  books,  his  chief  satis* 
faction  was  in  the  serious  conversation  of  a  literary  com« 
panion,  or  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends.  In  this  sort 
of  society  he  would  open  his  mind  wkh  great  unreserved* 
ness,  and  with  a  peculiar  turn  and  sprigbtliness  of  express 
sion.  His  person  was  low,  but  well  formed ;  his  complexioa 
fair  and  delicate.  Except  occasional  interruptions  by  the 
gout,  be  had  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good 
health ;  and  when  not  confined  by  that  distemper,  was  full 
of  motion  and  activity.  About  nine  years  before  his  death, 
he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  that,  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his 
legs.  Notwithstanding  his  fondness  for  exercise,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  this  change,  not  only  without  complaint, 
but  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  his  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour.  His  fault  was  the  general  fault  of  re- 
tired and  studious  characters,  too  great  a  degree  of  inac- 
tion and  facility  in  his  public  station.  The  modesty,  or 
rather  bashfulness  of  his  nature,  together  with  an  extreme 
unwillingness  to  give  pain,  rendered  him  sometimes  less 
firm  and  efficient  in  the  administration  of  authority  than 
was  requisite.  But  it  is  the  condition  of  human  nature. 
There  is  an  opposition  between  some  virtues,  which  sel- 
dom permits  them  to  subsist  together  in  perfection.  Bishop 
Law  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  in  which  a 
handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Of  his 
family,  his  second  son,  John,  bishop  of  Elphin,  died  in 
1810  ;  and  his  fourth  son,  Edward,  is  now  lord  EUenbo<» 
rough,  chief-justice  of  the  king*s>benph.^ 

LAW  (John),  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  pro- 
jector, was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  April  1671 ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  goldsmith  or  banker,  in- 
herited a  considerable  estate,  called  Lauriston.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  some  progress  in  polite  literature,  but 
bis   more  favourite  study  was  that  of  financial  matters, 

I  Life  by  Dr.  Paley,  written  for  Hutchinson*8  Hist,  of  Dnrham,  and  which 
we  have  not  altered,  although  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Law's  tenets  were 
all  of  the  mere- speculative  and  harmless  kind.^ 
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banlcs,  taxes^  &c. ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
pleasure^  and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Beau 
Law.  Haying  visited  London  in  1694,  his  wit  and  accom* 
plishments  procured  him  admission  into  the  first  circles^ 
and  he  became  noted  for  his  gallant  attentions  to^  the  ladies. 
One  of  bis  intrigues  having  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
a  Mr.  Wilson,  ja  duel  took  place,  and  Mr.  Law  killed  his 
antagonist.  He  was  then  apprehended,  and  committed  to 
the  king's-bench  prison,  from  which  he  made  his  escape, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  the  continent*.  In  1700, 
however,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  as  he  appears  in  that 
year  to  have  written  his  '^  Proposals  and  reasons  for  con- 
jitituting  a  Council  of  Trade,"  which,  although  it  met  with 
no  encouragement  from  the  supreme  judicature  .of  thq 
kingdom,  procured  him  the  patronage  of  some  noblemen, 
under  which  he  was  induced  in  1705,  to  publish  another 
plan  for  removing  the  difficulties  the  kingdom  was  thea 
exposed  to  by  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  insol- 
vency of  the  bank.  The  object  of  his  plan  was  to  issue 
notes,  which  were  to  be  lent  on  landed  property,  upoa 
the  principle,  that  being  so  secured,  they  would  be  equal 
jii  value  to  gold  and  silver  money  of  the  same  denomina-* 
tion,  and  even  preferred  to  those  metals,  as  not  being 
liable  to  fall  in  valqe  like  them.  This  plausible  sche)ii% 
being  also  rejected  as  an  improper  expedient,  Mr.  Law 
now  abandoned  his  native  country,  and  went  to  Holland, 
on  purpose  to  improve  himself  in  that  great  school  of 
banking  and  finance.  He  aftewards  resided  at  Brussels, 
where  his  profound  skill  in  calculation  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed to  his  extraordinary  .success  at  play. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
higher  objects,  and  he  now  presented  to  the  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances  under  Louis  XIV.  a  plan  which  was 
approved  by  that  minister,  but  is  said  to  have  been  rejec- 
ted by  the  king  because  ^'  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  heretic."  ..After,  however,  a  short  residence  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  in  vain  wanted  to  persuade  Victor  Amadous  to 
s^dopt  one  of  his  plans  for  aggrandizing  his  territories,  he 
returaed  to  Paris  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  was 

*  A  reward  of  50/.  was  offered   in  in  *liis   face,    big'  high   nose,   speech 

the    London   Gazette  of   Jan.  3*— 7,  broad  and   loud'*     Nicl)oU*8  Leices- 

1694-5,    in  which  he  is  d«r8cribed  as-  tershire,  vol.  III.  in  which. are  son^ft 

aged  twenty-six,  <*  a  Mack  lean  man,  curious  partJcular&  of  Mr.  Law. 
fboat  six  feel  faifh,  large  puck-boles 
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more  fitTourably  received.  He  gained  the  coiiifidence  ol 
the  regent  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  admitted' 
him  to  all  his  convivial  parties,  but  nominated  him  one  of 
his  counsellors  of  state.  France  fras  at  this  time  burtfaened 
with  an  immense  debt,  which  Law  proposed  to  liquidate^ 
by  establishing  a  bank  for  issuing  notes  secured  on  landeJl 
property,  and  on  all  the  royal  revenues^  unalieuably  en<^ 
gaged  far  that  purpose.  This  scheme  was  approved  of^ 
but  the  conjuncture  being  thought  unfavourable,  be  could 
only  obtain  letters  patent,  dated  May  30,  1716^  for  es-^ 
tablishing  a  private  bank  at  Paris,  along  with  his  brother 
tod  some  other  associates.  This  scheme  promised  *  sue*. 
eess,  and  the  bank  had  acquired  great  credit,  when  it  wat 
dissolved  in  December  1718,  by  an  arbitrary  arret  of  the 
regent,  who,  observing  the  great  advantages  arising  from 
it,  and  perceiving  also  that  the  people  were  growing  fettd 
6f  paper  money,  resolved  to  take  it  into  the  bands  of  ge« 
verooient. 

Mr.  Law,  however,  was  named  director-general  of  thit 
royal  bank^  and  branches  of  it  were  established  at  Lyoot^' 
Rochelley  Tours,  Orleans,  and  Amiens.     In  1720,  he  be- 

San  to  develope  his  grand  project,  so  well  known  to  all 
lurope,  under  the  name  of  the  Missisippi  scheme.  This 
scheme  was  no  less  than  the  vesting  the  whole  privilegep, 
effects,  and  possessions  of  all  the  foreign  trading  compa*' 
nfes,  the  great  farms,  the  profits  of  the  mint,  the  general 
receipt  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  mainagement  and 

Eroperty  of  the  bank,  in  one  great  company,  who  thus 
aving  in  their  hands  all  the  trade,  taxes,  and  royal  re* 
venues,  might  be  enabled  to  multiply  the  notes  of  the* 
bank  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  doubling  or  even  trebling 
at  will  the  circulating  cash  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  the 
greatness  of  their  funds,  possessed  of  a  power  to  carry  the 
foreign  trade,  and  the  culture  of  the  colonies,  to  a  height 
altogether  impracticable  by  any  other  means.    This  mon- 
strous and  impracticable  monopoly  was  approved  of  by  the 
regent,  who  issued  letters  patent  for  erecting  the  ''  Com-f 
pany  of  the  West,**  to  which  he  granted  at  the  same  time^ 
the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  or  the  country  on  the* 
river  Missisippi,  from  which  the  scheme  took  its  name. 
That  part  of  America  having  been  represented  as  a  region 
abounding  in  gold  and  silver,  and  possessing  a  fertile  and 
luxurious  soil^  the  actions  or  shares  were  bought  up  with 
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gr€at  aridity  ^  and  such  ivas  the  rage,  for  ?»pecalatibny  that 
the  ttainiproTed  parts  of  the  colony  were  actually  sold  for 
10,000  bvrei  the  square  league. 

The  "  Company  of  the  West,*'  of  which  Law  was  of 
course  4lirector-general,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  un- 
Artook  the  farm  of  tobacco  at  an  advanced  rent  of  upwards 
ef  twe  millions  of  livres ;  they  soon  after  engrossed  thd 
charter  and  effects,  of  the  Senegal  company,  and  in  May 
1719,  actually  procured  the  grant  of  an  exclu»iTe  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  South*seas,  with  all  th€i 
possessions  and  effects  of  the  China  and  India  companies^ 
which  .were  now  dissolved  on  the  conditiou  of  liquidating 
their  debts.  The  price  of  actions  soon  rose  from  550  to  1 000 
livres  each.  On  July  25th,  the  mint  was  made  over  to 
this  company,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  <<  The 
Company  of  the  Indies*'  for  a  consideration  of  fifty  mil* 
lions  of  livres,  and  on  Aug.  27,  following,  they  also  obtained 
a  lease  of  the  farms,  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  livres  advanced  rent.  Having 
thus  concentered  within  .themselves,  not  only  the  whole 
foreign  trade  and  possessions  of  France,  but  the  coHection 
and  management  of  the  royal  revenues,  they  promised  an 
annual  dividend  of  200  livres  per  share,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  price  of  acttom  rose  to  5000  livres,  and 
a  rage  for  the  purchase  of  their  stock  seems  to 'have  infa^ 
tuated  all  ranks  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  nation, 
clergy,  laity,  peers,  and  plebeians,  statesmen,  and  princes, 
nay  even  ladies,  who  had,  or  could  procure  money  for 
that  purpose,  turned  stock-jobbers,  outbidding  each  other 
with  such  avidity,  that  in  November  1719,  after  some 
fluctuations,  the  price  of  actions  rose  to  above  10,000 
livres,  more  than  sixty  times  the  sum  they  originally 
told  for. 

Our  projector  had  now  arri«/ed  at  an  unexampled  pitch 
of  power  and  wealth ;  he  possessed  the  ear  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans;  he  was  almost  adored  by  the  people,  and  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  f>rinces,  dukes,  and  prelates, 
who  courted  his  friendship,  and  even  seemed  limbitious  of 
faia  patronage.  Such  was  the  immensity  of  his  property^* 
that  he  bought  no  less  than  fourteen  estates  with  titles  an- 
nexed to  them,  among  whrxh  was  the  marquisate  of  Rosny^ 
that  had  belonged  to  the  great  duke  of  Sully,  the  minister 
and  friend  of  Henry  IV^    About  this  period  too^  a  free 
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pardon^  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  conveyed  to 
bim  from  Englaod,  while  Edinburgh,  proud  of  having 
produced  so  great  a  man^  transmitted  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  a*  gold  box. 

The  only  obstacle  to  his  advancement  to  the  highest 
offices  in.  the  state  being  soon  after  removed  by  his  abja^ 
ration  of  the  protestant  religion,  he  was  declared  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances  on -Jan.  18,  1720.*  But 
after  having  raised  himself  to  such  an  envied  situation,  he 
at  length  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  the  other  mi- 
nisters, who,  playing  upon  the  fears  of  the  regent,  induced 
him  to  issue  an  arret  on  May  21,  1720,  which,  contrary 
to  sound  policy,  and  even  to  the  most  solemn  stipulations, 
reduced  the  value  of  the  company^s  bank  notes  one  half, 
and  fixed  their  actions  or  shares  at  5000  livres.  By  this 
fatal  step,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  comptroller-general,  the 
whole  paper  fabrick  was  destroyed,  and  this  immense  spe- 
culation turned  out  to  be  a  mere  bubble.  The  conster- 
nation of  the  populace  was  soon  converted  into  rage;  troops 
were  obliged  to  be  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the  capital  to 
prevent  mischief;  and  such  was  the  depreciation  of  this 
boasted  paper  money,  that  100  livres  were  given  for  a 
single  louis-d'or.  Law  with  some  difHcuIty  made  his 
escape  to  Brussels,  and  of  all  his  wealth  and  propeity,  re- 
tained only  the  salary  of  his  office,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

•  After  waiting  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  being  re- 
called to  France,  he  travelled  through  part  of  Europe,  and 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  an  invitatiqn  from  the  British 
ministry,  arrived  in  England  in  Oct.  1721,  was  prcssented 
to  the  king,  George  I.  and  afterwards  hired  a  bouse  in 
Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  where  he  was  daily  vi- 
sited by  people  of  the  first  quality  and  distinction.  In 
1722  he  repaired  once  more  to  the  continent,  and  con- 
cluded the  chequered  course  of  his  life  at  Venice,  in  March 
1729,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  a  state  little  removed  from  indigence.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  merit  of  hi* 

*  It  is  said  io  the  work  quoted  in  what  improbable ;  but  we  ought  per- 

fb«   precedinjc    note,    that    he   found  baps,    to  recollect   that  there  was  a 

means  to  pacify  the  surviving  relations  time,  a  short  one,  indeed,  when   Miv 

of  Mr.  Wtlson,  by  the  payment  of  not  Law  could  eO^amapd  gn^ater  Stts^s. 
less  tUau  100,000/.   Tliis  appears  some- 
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project,  but  it  seems  generally  agreed  that  if  it  had  not 
been  violently  interrupted  by  the  regent's  arret,  it  was  too 
insecure' in  its  principles  to  have  been  permanent.  His 
family  estate  of  Lauriston  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Law  de 
Lauriston,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  was  one  of  the  offi- 
cers who  perished  in  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  X)e  la  Pe- 
rouse,  and  was  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  family,  by 
general  Lauriston,  known  in  this  country  as  the  bearer  of 
the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  short-lived  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1802.^ 

LAW  (Wiluam),   the  author  of  many  f>ious  works  of 
great  popularity,  was  born  at  King VcHiFe,  in  Nortbamp-, 
tonshire,  in  1686,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Law* 
a  grocer.     It  is  supposed  that  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Oakham  or  Uppingham,  io  Rutlandshire,  whence 
on  June  7,  1705,  he  entered  of  £mmanuel  college.  Cam-* 
bridge.     In    1708  he  commenced  B.  A.  ;    in   1711,  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college ;  and  in  17 12  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.     Soon  after  the  accession  of  his  majesty  George  L 
being  called  upon  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  to  sign  the  declaration,  he  refused,  and 
in  consequence  vacated  his  fellowship  in   1716.     He  was 
after  this  considered  as  a  nonjuror.     It  appears  that  he  had 
lor  some  time  officiated  as  a  curate  in  London,  but  had 
no  (ecclesiastical  preferment.     Soon  after  his  resignation  of 
his  fellowship  he  went  to  reside  at  Putney,  as  tutor  to  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  father  to  the  eminent  historian.     When  at 
borne,  notwithstanding  his  refusing  the  oaths,  he  continued 
to  frequent  his  parish-church,  and  join  in  communion  with 
his  fellow  parishioners.     In  1727  he  founded  an  alms-house 
at  Cliffe,  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  two  old 
women,  either  unmarried  and  helpless,  or  widows ;  and  a 
school  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  fourteen  girls. 
It  is  thought  that  the  money  thus  applied  was  the  gift  of 
an  unknown  benefactor,  and  given  to  him  in  the  following 
manner.     While  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  shop  in 
London,  a  person  unknown  to  him  asked  whether  his  name 
was  William  Law,  and  whether  he  was  of  King's-cliffe ; 
and  after  having  received  a  satisfactory  answer,  delivered 
a  sealed  paper,  directed  to  the  Rev.  William  Law,  which 

.  *  Hist,  of  the  Parish  of  Cramond,  1794,  4to.— PriTate  Xife  of  Louis  XV. 
translated  by  Ju&tamond. — Voltaire*;}  Steele  de  LouU  XV.— l>ict.  Hist.?^ 
Nichols' 8  Leicestershire,  vol.  liL  * 
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contained  a  bank  note  for  1000/.  But  as  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  was  given  to  him  in  trust  for  the  purpose,  be  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  employed  it  in.  the  ser«- 
Tice  of  the  poor ;  and  such  beneficence  vras  perfectly  con* 
sistent  with  his  general  character. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Law  quitted  Mr.  Gibbon^s  house  at 
Pkitney,  his  biographer  has  not  discovered,  but  it  appear* 
that  some  time  before  1740,  be  was  instrumental  in  brings 
ing  about  an  intimacy  between  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon,  his 
pupdPs  sister,  and   Mrs.  Elizabeth   Hutcheson,  widow   of 
Archibald   Hutcheson,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple.     Mr» 
Hutcrheson,  when  near  his  decease,  recommended  to  hit 
wife  a  retired  life,  and  told  her  he  knew  no  person  whose 
sociiUy  would  be  so  likely  to  prove  profitable  and  agrees 
able  to  her  as  that  of  Mr.  Law,  of  whose  writings  he  highly 
approved.     Mrs.  Hutcheson,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lawi^ 
rence,  bad  been  the  wife  of  colonel  Robert  Steward ;  and 
when  shie  went  to  reside  in  Northamptonshire,  was  in  pos- 
session pf  a  large  income,  from  the  produce  of  an  estate 
which  w^  in  her  own  power,  and  of  a  life  interest  in  pro** 
perty  settled  on  her  in  marriage,  or  devised  to  her  by  Mr; 
Hutcheson.     These  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Hutcheson  and  Mrs» 
H.  Gibbdn,  appear  to  have  been  of  congenial  sentiments, 
and  now  formed  a  plan  of  living  together  in  the  country^ 
far  from  that  circle  of  society  generally  called  the  world ; 
and  of  ^caking  Mr.  Law  as  their  chaplain,  instructor,  and 
almoner.     With  this  view  they  took  a  house  at  Thrapston, 
in  Nor.tbamptonshire ;  but  that  situation  not  proving  agree** 
able  to  them,  the  two  ladies  enabled  Mir.  Law,  about  1740^ 
to  prep.ire  a  roomy  house  near  the  church  at  King*s«clide^ 
and  in   that  part  of  the  town  called  ^^The  Hall-yard.'* 
This  bouse  was  then  possessed  by  Mr.  Law,  and  was  the 
only  property  devised  to  him  by  his  father.     Here  the 
whole  income  of  these  two  ladies,  after  deducting  the  ftu^ 
gal  expen.ces  of  their  household,  was  expended  in  acts  of 
charity  to  tjhe  poor  and  the  sick,  and  in  donations  of  greater 
amount  toi  distressed  persons  of  a  somewhat  higher  class* 
And  aftei;  twenty  years  residence,  Mr.  Law  died  in  this 
house  Ap  ril  d,  1761; 

.  By  some  persons  now  or  lately  living  at  ClifFe,  wlio 
knew  Mr.  Law,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  by  nature  of  aq 
active  and  cheerful  disposition,  very  warm-hearted,  unaf- 
fected, a*  ad  affable,  but  not  to  appearance  so  remarkable 
for  meek  ness  ^*  as  some  others  of  the  most  revered  meo^ 


bera  of  the  Christian  church  are  reported  to  have  been/*^ 
He  was  in  stature  rather  over  than  under  the  middle  size  ; 
not  corpulent,  but  stout  made,  with  broad  shoulders ;  his^ 
visage  was  round,  his  eyes  grey,  bis  features  well-propor- 
tioned, and'  not  large,  his  complexion  ruddy,  and  his  coun-^ 
tenance  open  and  agreeable.  He  was  naturally  more  in-^ 
clined  to  be  merry  than  sad.  In  his  habits  he  was  very  re«' 
gular  and  temperate;  he  rose  early,  breakfasted  in  his 
bed-room  on  one  cup  of  chocolate ;  joined  his  family  ia 
prayer  at  nine  o'clock,  and  again,  soon  after  noon,  at  dinner. 
When  the  daily  provision  for  the  poor  was  not  made  punc- 
tually at  the  usual  hour,  he  expressed  his  displeasure 
sharply,  but  seldom  on  any  other  occasion.  He  did  not 
join  Mrs.  Gibbon  and  Mrs.  Hutcheson  at  the  tea-table,  but 
aometimes  ate  a  few  raisins  standing  while  they  sat.  At  aa 
early  supper,  after  an  hour's  walk  in  his  field,  or  elsewhere^' 
be  ate  something,  and  drank  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine ; 
then  joined  in  prayer  with  the  ladies  and  their  servants^ 
attended  to  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  scripture,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  retired. 

We  know  not  where  a  more  just  character  of  this  singu- 
lar man  can  be  found  thaniA  the  ^'  Miscellaneous  Works'* 
of  Gibbon,   the  historian,   who  has  for  once  praised   a 
churchman  and  a  man  of  piety,  not  only  without  irony, 
but  with  affection.     **  In  our  family,"  says  Gibbon,  "  he 
left  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  be- 
lieved all  that  he  professed,  and  practised  aTl  that  he  en- 
joined.   The  character  of  a  nonjuror,  which  he  maintained 
tb  the  last,  19  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  principles  in 
church  and  state ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  interest  to  conscience 
will  be  always  respectable.     His  theological  writings,  which 
our  domestic  connection  has  tempted  me  to  peruse,  pre- 
serve an  imperfect  sort  of  life,  and  I  can  pronounce  with 
more  confidence  and  knowledge  on  the  merits  of  ibe  au- 
thor.    Hit  last  compositions  are  darkly  tinctured  by  the' 
incomprehensible  visions  of  Jacob  Behmen ;  and  his  dis« 
course  on  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  stage- entertain- 
ments is  sometimes  quoted  for  a  ridiculous  intemperance 
of  sentiment  and  languiage.— But  these  sallies  of  religiotu 
phrensjf  must  not.  extinguish  the  praise   which  is  due  t(» 
Mr.  William  Law  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar.     His  argument 
cm  topics  of  less  absur4ity  is  specious  and  licute,    his 
mnnet' is  livdy,  his  style  forcible  and  clear;  and,  had 
not  his  vigorous  miud  beefi  clouded  by  enthii'.$iasani  hd 
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migbt  be  ranked  .with  the  most' agreeable  and  idgeoifHtif 
writers  of  the  times.     While  the  Bangorian  controTerajr 
was  a  fashionable  thenoe,  he  entered  the  lists  on  the  sub-* 
ject  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the-  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood 'y  against  the  *  Plain  account  of  the  sacragient  of  the* 
Lord's  Supper'  he  resumed  the  combat  with  bishop  Hoadly^t 
the  object  of  Whig  idolatry  and  Tory  abhorrence ;  and  at 
every  weapon  of  attack  and- defence)  the  nonjuror,  on  the. 
ground  which  is  common  to  both,  approves  himself  at  least  < 
equal  to  the  prelate.     On.  the  appearance  of  the  ^  Fable  of 
the  Bees/  he  drew  his  pen  against  the  licentious  doctriner 
that  private  vices  are  public  benefits,   and  morality  as  well 
as  religion  must  join  in  his  applause.     Mr.  Law's  master-, 
work,  the  ^  Serious  Call,'  is  still  read  as  a  popular  and- 
powerful  book  of  devotion.     His  precepts  are  rigid,  but-, 
they  are  founded  on  the  gospel;  his  satire  is  sharp,  but  it 
is  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  human  life ;  and  many  of  • 
his  portraits  are  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  L,a  Bruyere  *• 
If  he  finds  a  spark  of  piety  in  his  reader's  mipd,  be  will; 
soon  kindle  4t  to  a  flame ;  and  a  philosopher  must  allow ; 
that  he  exposes,  with  equal  severity  and  truth,  the  strange 
contradiction  between  the  faith  and  practice  x>i  the  Chris-* ' 
tian  world." 

As  a  theologian.  Law  h^d  certain  tenets  peculiar  to, 
hin^self  which,  either  from  being  misunderstood,  or  mis* 
represented,  subjected  him  at  di&rent  times,  to  two  very, 
opposite  imputations,  that  of  being  a  Socioian  and  that  of 
being  a  Methodist  .  What,  however,  was  really  erroneous 
in  his  opiniops  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by  bishop  Home 
in  a  small  tract,  printed  with  his  life,  entitled  **  Cautions 
to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Law.''     It  was  in  his  Utter  days  that 
Mr.  Law  became  most  confused  in  his  ideas,  from  having, 
bewildered  his  imagination  with  .the    reveries  of  Jacob 
Behmen,  for  whose  sake  he  learned  German  that  he  might 
read  his  works,  and  whom  he  pronounces  *^  the  strongest, 
the  plainest,  the  most  open,  inteUigibUj  awakening,  con«. 
vincing  writer,  that  ever  was."     Although  it  is  as  a  devo- 
tional writer  that  he  is  now  best  known,  and  there  ca^  be  no 

♦  The  lale  writer  of  Mr.  Law's  Life  racters,  Dr.  Warton  spieaks  as  bigbly* 

it  of  opinion  that   Mr.  Oibbon  was  as  Mr.  Gibbon,    *^Tliere  aresomb  fe- 

wrong.  in  supposing  that.  **  Miranda,'^  male  characters  slotched,  wiUi  ek<|U»» 

in  the  <*  Serious  €al),"  was  intended  site  delicacy  and  deep  knowledge  of 

lor  his  aunty  she  being  very  young  at  nature,  in  a  book  Where  one  would  not ' 

ber  £rther*a  house  when  thef  work  was  expeqt  lo  find  them^  in  Lftw's  **  Cho»- 

written.   Of  bis  power  of  drawing  cha-  tiaa  Perfection*" 
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doubt  that  bis  <<  Serious  call  V'  and  <^  Christian  parfec* 
tiou^'  ^have  been  siogidarly  useful,  it  is  as  a  controversial 
writer^  that  he  omght  to  be  more  highly  praised.  His  let* 
ters  to  bishop  Hoadly  are  among,  the  finest  specimens  of 
controversial  writing  in  our  language,  with  respect  to  style, 
wit,  and  arguipent.         '«.  :. 

Mr.  Law's  works  amount  to  nine  vols*  Svo,  and  consist  of, 
].  ^^  A- Serious  Gall  to  a  devoi:^  and  holy  life."  .2.  '^  A 
practical  Treatise  on  Christian  Perfection.*'  3.  ^^  Three 
Letters  to  the  Bishpp  of  Bangor."  •  4.  ^^  Remarks  upon  a 
late  Book,  entitled,  The  FaUe  of  the  Bees;  or.  private 
^vices  public  benefitSp"  .5.  ^^Tbe  absolute  Unlawfulnesg 
of  Stage  Entertainments  fully  demonstrated."  ^.  ^' The 
Case  of  Beasoo,  or  Natural  :Religion,  fairly  aad  fully 
stated."  7.  ^^  An  earnest  md  serious  answf^r  to  Drw 
Trapp's  Discoui^e  of  the  folly,  sin,:  and  danger,  of  being 
righteous  over  much."  8^  t  '^  The  Orounds  and  Reasons  of 
Christian  Regeneration;".  9.  ^*  A  Demonstration  of  tt^ 
gross  and  fundamental  errors  of  a  late  book^  called^  A  plain 
account  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  10.  <<  An  Appeal  to  all  tha^  doubt  or  disbelieve 
the  Truths  of.  the  Gospel"  11.  "  The  Spirit. qf  Prayer; 
or,  the  Soul  rising  out  of  the  vanity  of  Time  into  riches  of 
Eternity.  In  two  Parts."  12.  **  The  Spirit  of  Love,  itt 
two  Parts."  I3v:  **  The  Way  ,to.  Divine  Knowledge ;  being 
several  Dialogues  between  Humapust,  Acadequous,  Rusti- 
cus,  and  Tb^philus."  14«  ^^  A  short  but  sufficient  Qoii^ 
futation  of  the  rev.  Dr.  M^ai:{9^urtp^'^iproJ6cted.Defenee  (at 
be  calls  it)  of  Christianity)  in  his  Di vine  Legation  pf  Mosea* 
In  9k  Letter  to  the  right  .rev.  the  JLord  Bishop;  of  Londpn.'* 
15<  ^^  Of  Justification  by  Faiii;h  and  Works;  a  Dialogiie 
between  aMethjodist  and  a  Cburcbmap,"  8vo. ;  16.  <^  4 
CoUeciion  of  Lettiers^  on  the  most  interesting  and  imppr^ 
tai^t  subjects,  aod  on  se^erM  ocpasions."  n.  *^A^  hncnt 
bley  earnest,  and  affectionate  Address  to  the  :Cle^gy." '   .' 

LAWES.  (Hekry),  an  English,  nmsician,  was  the  son  pf 
TboidKs  Lawes,  a  vi^acr  choral  of  the  church  of  l^atisbnry^ 

*  *'  When  at  Oxford,"  says  Dr.  I  found  Law  quite  an  over-match  for 
lohnson,^"  I  took  tip  *  Law's  Serious  *  me  ^  -and  this  was  the  first  occasion  <li 
Osli.toaHoty  Life,'  e)cpi^tin|riofi«d  /i9]ri^t|)iaktiia;.  in   eanest  of  religioAi 


It  a  duUlkook  ^as  such  books  generally     after  I  fai«came  capable  of  rational  in< 
«r^),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it:    But  '  quiry.'^"    •       ' 

1  Short  Account  of  th«  Life  and'  Wrltini^  of  Mr.  taw,  by  RiUftiftidlTM^, 
1S13,  Svt(>^^ib]Nn's  MiscelfaHieoui  Wikrks,)Vi)ii.  t/pp.  .14,  14l».rNJsii«8*i  tiife 
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WLtiA  born  there  about  1600^  He  wns  a  disciple  of  Cope^ 
rario.  In  1625,  he  becamie  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel 
royal ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  private 
music  to  Charles  [.  In  1653,  were  published  his  *<  Ayres 
and  Dialogues/'  &c.  foHoi,  with  a  preface  by  himself,  and 
.<x>mineadatory  verses  by  the  poet  Waller,  Edward  knA 
John  PhiHtps,  nephews  of  Milton,  and  otheri.  In  the  pre* 
face,  speaking  of  the  Italians,  he  acknowledges  them  in 
general  to  be  the  greatest  masters  of  music ;  yet  contenda^ 
that  this  nation  has  produced  as  able  musicians  as  any  in 
Europe.  He  censures  the  fondness  of  bis  age  for  songs  in 
a  language  which  the  hearers  do  not  understand  ;  and,  tp 
Hdicule  it,  m«entions  a  song  of  his  own  composition,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  is  nckhing  bsit  an  index,  con^ 
taining  the  initial  words  ef  some  old  Italian  songs  or  ma* 
drigals :  aiid  this  index,  which  read  together  made  a  strange 
medley  of  nonsense,  he  says,  be  set  to  a  varied  air,  and 
gave  out  that  it  came  from '  Italy,  by  which  it  passed  for  an 
Italian  song.  In  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  a  very  fine 
engraving  of  the  author's^  bead  by  Faitborne. 
'  '  Twenty  years  before,  in  1633,  Lawes  had  been  chosen 
to  assist  in  composing  the  airs,  lessons,  and  songs  of  a 
masque,  presented  at  Whitehall  on  Candlemas-night,  be- 
fore the  king  and  queen,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  four  inns 
of  court,  under  the  direction  of  Noy  the  attomev-generaf, 
Hyde  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  Selden,  whitelock, 
and  others;  Whitelock  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  his 
*'  Mtoiorials,*^  &c.  Lawes  also  composed  tunes  to  Mn 
George  Sandys*s  <<  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,**  published 
in  1638  :  and  Milton^s  ^'Comus**  was  originaUy  set  by  him, 
tod  publialied  in  1637,  with  a' dedication  to  lord  Bracly, 
eon  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater.  It  war  repre- 
sented in  1634,  at  Ludlow-castle^  Lawes  himself  perform'^ 
ing  in  ft  the  character  of  the  attendant  spirit  The  music  to 
^  Comus^  was  never  printed';  and  Aete  is  nothing  in  any 
ef  the  printed  copies  of  the  poem,  or  in  the  many  accounts 
of  Milton,  to  ascertain  the  form  in  which  it  Was  com^^bsed. 
Lawes  taught  music  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Bridge** 
'ivater :  he  was  intimate  with  Milton,  as  may  be  conjectured 
from  that  sonnet  of  the  latter,  <<  Harry,  whose  tuneful  and 
well-measured  song.** — Peck  says,  that  Milton  wrote  hit 
masque  of  **  Comus**  at  the  request  of  Lawes,  who  engaged 
4o>set  it  to  music.  Most  of  the  aoogs  of  Waller  are  set  by 
lawes;  aiui  Waller  has  acknowledged  his  obligattoo  to 
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hi(Q  (ot  bne  iil  particular,  which  he  had  set  in  1635,  in  a 
poem,  wherein  be  celebrates  his  skill  as  a  masician.  Fen- 
ton,  in  a  note  on  this  poem,  says,  that  the  best  poets  of 
that  age  were  ambitious  of  having  their  verses  set  by  this 
incomparable  artist)  who  introduced  a  softer  mixture  of 
Italian  airs  than  before  had  been  practised  in  our  nation. 
Dr.  fiurndy  entertains  another  kind  of  suspicion.  "  Whe- 
ther," says  this  historian,  '^  Milton  chose  Lawes,  or  Lawed 
Milton  fot  a  colleague  in  Cqmus^  it  equally  manifests  the 
high  rank  in  which  he  stood  with  thei  greatest  poets  of  his 
time.  It  would  be  illiberal  to  cherish  such  an  idea ;  but 
it  does  sometimes  seem  as  if  the  twin-sisters.  Poetry  and 
Music,  were  mutually  jealous  of  each  other's  glory  :  *  thei 
less  interesting  my  sister's  offspring  may  be,'  says  Poetry, 
*  the  more  admiration  will  my  own  obtain.'  Upon  asking 
some  years  ago,  why  a  certain  great  prince  continued  td 
honour  with  such  peculiar  marks  of  favour,  an  old  per- 
former on  the  flute,  when  he  had  so  many  musicians  o^ 
superior  abilities  about  him  ?  We  were  answefed,  *  be- 
cause he  plays  worse  than  himself.'  And  who  knows  whe- 
ther Milton  and  Waller  were  not  secretly  influenced  by 
some  such  consideration  ?  and  were  not  more  pleased  with 
Lawes  for  not  pretending  to  embellish  or  enforce  the  sen- 
timents of  their  songs,  but  setting  them  to  sounds  less 
captivating  than  the  sense." 

He  continued  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  no  longer  thah 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars;  yet  retained  bis 
place  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  composed  the  anthem  for 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  He  died  Oct.  21,  1662,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster-sibbey.  "  If,"  says  Hawkins, 
/'we  were  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  Lawes  as  a  musician 
from  the  numerous  testimonies  of  authors  in  his  favour,  wel 
should  rank  him  among*  the  first  that  this  country  has  pro*' 
duced  ;  but,  setting  these  aside,  his  title  to  fame  will  ap- 
pear to  be  but  ill-grounded.  Notwithstanding  he  was  a 
serrant  of  the  church,  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  in- 
crease*of  its  stores :  his  talent  lay  chiefly  in  th6  composi- 
tion of  songs  for  a  single  voice,  and  in  these  the  great  and 
almosjt  only  excellence  is  the  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween the  accent  of  the  music  and  the  quantities  of  thtt 
Ver^e;  and,  if  the  poems  of  Milton  and  Waller  in  his  com- 
mendation be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  that  his  care  in 
this  particular  is  bis  chief  praise,"  ^ 

\H»«kini'<  and  Bumcy't  HisU  of  Musie.-^WartOA's  MUtoo,  p.  345  «t  iMq. 

Vol.  XX.  H 
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LA  WES  (William),  brother  to  the  preceding,  wa» 
placed  early  in  life  under  Coperario,  for  bis  musical  edu- 
cation, at  the  expence'of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  His  first 
preferment  was  in  the  choir  of  Chichester,  but  he  was 
soon  called  to  London,  where,  in  1602,  he  was  sworn  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal;  which  place,  however,  he 
resigned  in  1611,  and  became  one  of  the  private,  or  cham- 
ber* musicians,  to  Charles,  then  prince  and  afterwards  king. 
Fuller  says,  '^  h^  was  respected  and  beloved  of  all  such 
persons  as  cast  any  looks  towards  virtue  and  honour :"  and 
he  seems  well  entitled  to  this  praise.  He  manifested  his 
gratitude  and  loyalty  to  his  royal  master  by  taking  up  arms 
in  his  cause  against  the  parliament.  And  though,  to 
exempt  him  from  danger,  lord  Getrard,  the  king's  gene- 
ral, made  him  a  commissary  in  the  royal  army,  yet  the 
activity  of  his  spirit  disdaining  this  intended  security,  at 
the  siege  of  Chester,  1645,  he  lost  his  life  by  an  accidental 
shot.  The  king  is  said,  by  Fuller,  to  havie  been  so  affected 
at  his  loss,  that  though  he  was  already  in  mourning  for  his 
kinsman  lord  Bernard  Stuart,  killed  at  the  same  siege,  his 
majesty  put  "  oi\  particular  mourning  for  his  dear  servant 
William  Lawes,  whom  he  commonly  called  the  father  of 
music."  ^ 

His  chief  compositions  were  fantasias  for  viols,  and  songs 
and  symphonies  for  masques ;  but  his  brother  Henry,  iu 
the  preface  to  the  "  Choice  Psalmes*'  for  three  voices, 
which  they  published  jointly,  boasts  that  **  he  composed 
more  than  thirty  several  sorts  of  music  for  voices  and  in- 
struments, aud  that  there  was  not  any  instrument  in  use  in 
his  time  but  h«  composed  for  it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  only 
studied  that.''  In  Dr.  Aldricb's  collection,  Christ  church, 
Oxon,  there  is  a  work  of  his  called  Mr.  William  Lawes's 
Great  Consort,  "  wherein  are  six  setts  of  musicke,  six 
books."  His  "  Royal  Consort"  for  two  treble  viols,  two 
viol  da  gambas,  and  a  thorough-base,  which  was  always 
mentioned  with  reverence  by  his  admirers  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is,  says  Dr.  Burney,  one  of  the  most  dry, 
aukward,  and  unmeaning  compositions  we  ever  remember 
to  have  had  the  trouble  of  scoring.  It  must,  however,  have 
been,  produced  early  ih  his  life,  as  there  are  no  bars,  and 
the  passages  are  chiefly  such  as  were  used  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time.  In  the  music-school  at  Oxford  are  t^o  large 
manuscript  volumes  of  his  works  in  score,  for  various  in- 
struments; one  of  which  includes  his  original  compositions 
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for  masques,  perfotined  before  the  king>  and  at  the  iiras 
eftourt. 

His  anthem  for  four  voices,  in  Dr.  Boyce's  second  t6« 
lume,  is  the  best  and  most  solid  composition  of  this  author ; 
though  it  is  thin  and  confused  in  many  places,  with  little 
melody.  He  must  haVe  been  considerably  older  than  his 
brother  Henry,  though  they  frequently  composed  in  con- 
junction;  hilt  we  are  unable  to  dear  up  this  point  of  pri- 
mogeniture. Several  of  the  songs  of  William  Lawes  occur 
in  the  collections  of  the  time,  particularly  in  John  Play- 
ford^s  Musical  Companion^  part  the  second,  consisting  of 
dialogues,  glees,  ballads,  and  airs,  the  words  of  which  are 
in  general  coarse  kxid  licentious.  The  dialogue  part,  which 
he  fui^nished  tb  this  book,  is  a  species  of  recitative,  wholly 
without  adcompaniment :  and  the  duet  at  last,,  which  it 
,  tailed  a  chorus,  is  insipid  in  melody,  and  ordinary  in  coun- 
terpoint. His  boasted  canons,  published  by  bis  brother 
Henry  at  the  end  of  their  psalms,  as  proofs  of  his  great 
abilities  in  harmony,  when  scored,  appear  so  far  from 
finished  compositions,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  totally 
free  from  objections,  or  that  beats  the  stamp  of  a  great 
master.' 

LAWRENCE  (ThOMas),  an  emirtent  physician,  the  son 
of  captain  Thomas  Lawrence  of  the  royal  navy,  and  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  first  physician  to  queen 
Anne,  was  born  May  25,  1711,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Westniiinster,  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Gabriel  Soulden,  merchant  of  Kinsale  in  Ireland, 
.  and  widow  of  colonel  Piers.  His  father's  residence  being 
at  Southampton,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Kingsman,  master  of  the  free-school  at  that  place,  but 
had  previously  received  some  education  at  Dublin,  where 
his  father  was  in  ill 5.  In  1'727  he  was  entered  as  a  com- 
moner of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
tey.  George  Huddesford,  afterwards  president  of  that  col- 
'  lege  $  and  here  he  pursued  his  studies  until  some  time  in 
1734.  He  then  removed  to  London,  and  toot  a  lodging 
in  the  city  for  the  convenience  of  attending  St*  Thomas's 
hofspitfti,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Nicholls,  who  was  at 
that  time  reading  anatotnical  lectures,  with  uncommon 
celebrity.  Mr.  Lawrence  made  a  suitable  progress  under 
so  able  an  instructor,  and  at  those  lectures  formed  many  of 

>  Btirney  is  Rees's  Cyclopedia.— Havkim, 
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the  friendships  which  he  most  valued  during  the  renfaindef 
of  his  life;  among  others  he  became  here  first  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Bathursty  who  introduced  him  to  the  frifsndship  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

In  1740  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  was, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Nicholls,  chosen  anatomical 
reader  in  that  university,  where  he  read  lectures  for  some 
years,  as  he  did  also  in  London,  having  quitted  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  city  for  a  house  in  LincoIn^s•inn-fields,  which 
bad  been  before  occupied  by  Dr.  NichoUs,  and  was  vacated 
by  him  upoji  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Mead. 
On  May  25,  1744^  Dr.  Lawrence  was  married  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Chauncy,  a  physician  at  Derby,  and  took 
a  house  in  Essex-street,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  continued 
to  read  bis  anatomical  lectures  till  1750,  after  which  he 
laid  them  aside*  He  now  devoted  himself  to  his  practice, 
which  became  very  considerable,  and  which  be  obtained 
solely  by  the  reputation  of  liis  skill  and  integrity,  for  he 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  fits  of  deaf- 
ness, and  knew  no  art  of  success  but  that  of  deserving  it. 
In  the  same  year  (1744),  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  royal 
college  of  physicians  in  London,  where  he  read  suc- 
cessively all  the  lectures  instituted  in  that  society  with 
great  reputation,  both  for  his  professional  knowledge,  and 
for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin  ;  nor  did  he  con- 
fin^  himself  to  the  oral  instruction  of  bis  contemporaries, 
for  in  1756  he  published  a  medipal  disputation  "  De  Hy- 
drope,*'.  and  in  1759,  *^  De  Natura  Musculorum  prelec- 
tiones  tres ;"  and  when  the  College  published  the  works  of 
Dr.  Harvey  in  1766,  Dr.  Lawrence  wrote  the  life  which  is 
prefixed  to  that  edition,  for  which  he  had  a  compliment  of 
100  guineas.  In  1759  he  was  chosen  elect,  and  in  1767 
president  of  the  college,  to  which  oflSce  he  was  re-electecl. 
for  the  seven  succeeding  years. 

About  1773,  Dr.  Lawrence's  health  began  to  decline, 
and  be  first  perceived  symptoms  of  that  disorder  on  the 
breast  which  is  called  angina  pectoris^  and  which  continued 
to  afflict  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Yet  he  remitted  little 
of  his  attention,  eitlier  to  study  or  business ;  he  still  con^ 
tinued  his  custom  of  rising  early,  that  he  might  secure 
leisure  for  study  ;  and  his  old  friend  and  instructor,  Dr. 
Nicholls,  dying  in  the  beginning  of  1778,  he  paid  a  tfU 
bute  of  friendship  and  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  writing 
an  accQuftt  qX  his  jife^  in  Latin,  which  was  printed  for  pri* 
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* 

ysLie  distribtttioo.  in  1780,  4to.  The  death  of  his  friepd 
was  soon  followed  by  a  nearer  loss,  in  Jan.  1780,  that  of 
bis  wife,  with  wbono  he  had  lived  with  great  happiness  for 
above  thirty-five  years ;  and  from  this  tiipe  his  health  and 
spirits  declining  more  rapidly,  his  family  prevailed  on  hina 
to  retire  from  business  apd  London ;  he  accordingly  re-' 
moved  with  his  family  to  Canterbury,  in  1782,  and  died 
there  June  6,   1783. 

By  bis  wife  he  had  six  sons  and  tbre6  daughters.  The 
^eath  of  one  of  his  sons  in  India, 'in  1783,  gave  occasion 
to  a  very  elegant  Latin  ode  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Another  of 
his  sons  was  the  late  sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  king^s  bench ;  and  Elizabeth,  widow  of  George 
Gipps,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Canterbury,  is  now,  we  believe,  the 
only  survivor  of  Dr.  Lawrence's  family.  * 

LAZIUS  (Wolfgang),  physician  and  historian  to  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  L  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1504,  and 
there  taught  the  belles  lettres  and  physic  for  some  years 
with  great  reputation.  He  died  in  1555.  His  numerous 
works  shew  him  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
searches, but  not  SQ  judicious  in  digesting  his  materials. 
The  principal  are,  1.  "  Comqientariorum  Reipublicae  Ro- 
mans in  exteris  Provinciis  bello  acquisitis  constitutae," 
Libri  XU.  1598,  fpl.  2.  ^*  De  Gentium  migrationibus," 
1572,  fol.  in  which  he  examines  particularly  the  migrations 
of  the  northern  people,  which  weakened  and  divided  the 
Roman  empire.  3.  "  Qeographia  Pannoniae,"  in  Ortelius." 
4.  "  De  rebus  Viennensibus,"  1546.  5.  "  In  Genealogiam 
Austriac,am  Commentarii,"  1564,  fol.  &c.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  author^s  works  were  collected  and  printed  at 
Francfort,   1698,  2  vols,  fol.* 

LEAKE  (Richard),  master-gunner  of  England,  was  born 
at  Harwich,  in  1629,  and  being  bred  to  the  sea-service, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery  in  many 
actions.  At  the  restoration  he  was  made  master-gunner 
of  the  Princess,  a  frigate  of  fifty  guns ;  and  in  the  first 
Dutch  war  exhibited  his  skill  and  bravery  in-  two  very 
extraordinary  actions,  in  one  against  fifteen  sail  of  Dutch 
men  of  war,  and  another  in  1667,  against  two  Danish  ships 
in  the  Baltic,  in  which,  the  principal  officers  being  killed, 

>  Gept.  Mag.  vol.  LVIL— Censum  Literftria,  vol.  I.— Hawkins  and  Botwell's 
Lives  of  Johnson. 

«  Niceron,  vol.  XXXI.— Moreri.— Bullarl's  AcadcmU  def  Scianccs.— Saxii 
Onoma»t. 
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the  command  devolved  on  bim,  though  only  master-gun- 
per.  In  1669  he  was  promoted  to  be  gunner  of  the  Royal 
Prince,  a  first-rate  man  of  war.  In  1673  he  was  engaged 
with  his  two  sons  Henry  and  John,  against  Van  Trump. 
His  ship  was  the  Royal  Prince,  a  first-rate  man  of  war,  adl 
the  masts  of  which  were  shot  away,  four  hundred  of  her 
nien  killed  or  disabled,  and  most  of  her  upper  tier  of  guns 
jdismounted.  Whilst  she  was  thus  a  wreck,  a  large  Dutch 
ship  of  war  came  down  upon  b^r,  with  two  fire-ships,  mean* 
ing  to  burn  or  carry  her  off.  Captain,  afterwards  sir  George 
Rooke,  thinking  her  condition  hopeless,  ordered  the  men 
to  save  their  lives,  and  strike  the  colours.  Mr.  Leake, 
bearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quarter-deck, 
and  took  the  command  upon  himself,  saying,  **  the  Royal 
PrincfS  shall  never  be  given  up  while  I  am  alive  to  defend 
her."  The  chief- gunner's  gallantry  communicated  itself 
to  all  around;  the  crew  returned  with  spirit  to  their  guns, 
and,  under  the  dicection  of  Mr.  Leake  and  ^is  two  sons, 
compelled  the  Dutchman  to  sheer  off,  and  sunk  both  the 
fireships.  Leake  afterwards  brought  the  Royal  Prince  safe 
to  Chatham  ;  but  the  joy  of  his  victory  was  damped  by  the 
loss  of  his  son  Henry,  who  was  killed  by  his  side.  He  was 
afterwards  made  master-gunner  of  flngland,  and  store- 
keeper o|  the  ordnance  at  Woolwich.  He  had  a  particular 
genius  for  every  thing  which  related  to  the  management  qf 
artillery,  and  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  fire  off  a  mortar 
by  the  blast  of  a  piece,  which  has  been  used  ever  since. 
He  was  also  very  skilful  in  the  composition  of  fire-works, 
which  he  often  and  supcedsfully  exhibited  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  lung,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York.  He 
died  in  1686,  leaving  a  son,  who  is  the  subject  of  our  ueiLt 
article  * 

LEAKE  (Sir  John),  a  brave  and  successful  English  ad- 
miral, son  of  the, preceding,  was  born  in  1656,  at  Roth er- 
hithe,  in  Surrey.  His  father  instructed  him  both  in  ma^ 
thematics  an.l  gunnery,  with  a  view  to  the  navy,  and  en- 
tered him  early  into  that  service  as  a  midshipman  ;  in  which 
sturion  he  distinguished  himself,  under  his  father,  at  the 
fibove-mentioned  engagement  between  sir  Edward  Spragge 
finJ  Van  Trump,  in  1673,  beingt.ien  no  more  than  seven- 
i(;een  years  old.  Upon  fbe  conclusion  of  that  war  soon 
after,  he  engaged  in  the  merchants*  service,.  ai\d  h^d  the 

»  Biog.  5rit. 
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command  of  a  ship  two  or  three  voyages  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  his  inclination  lying  to  the  navy,  he  did  not 
long  remain  unemployed  in  it.     He  had  indeed  refused  a 
lieutenant's  commission ;  but  this  was  done  with  a  view  to 
the    plac9   of  master-gunner,  .which   was  then  of  much 
greater  esteem  than  it  is  at  present.     When  his  father  was 
advanced,  not  long  after,  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  he 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  succeeding  him  in  the  post  of 
gunner  to  the  Neptune,  a  second-rate  man  of  war.     This 
happened  about  1675;  and,  the  times   being  peaceable, 
be  remained  in  this  post  without  any  promotion  till  1688. 
James  II.  having  then  resolved  to  fit  out  a  strong  fleet,  to 
prevent  the  invasion  from  Holland,  Leake  had   the  com- 
mand of  the  Firedrake  fireship,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  several  important  services ;  particularly,  by  the  relief 
of  Londonderry  in  Ireland,  which  was  chiefly  effected  by 
bis  means.     He  was  in  the  Firedrake  in  the  fleet  under 
lord  Dartmouth,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  ;  after 
which  he  joined  the  rest  of  the  protestant  ofHcers  in  an 
address  to  the  prince.     The  importance  of  rescuing  Lon- 
donderry from  the  hands  of  king  James  raised  him  in  the 
navy ;   and,  ^fter  some  removes,    he  had   the  command 
given  him  of  the  Eagle,  a  third-rate  of  70  guns.    In  1692, 
the  distinguished  figure  he  made  in  the  famous  battle  off 
La  Hogue  procured  him  the  particular  friendship  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  admiral)    Churchill,  brother  to   the   duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  he  continued  to  behave  on  all  occasions 
with  gireat  reputation  till  the  end  of  the  war  ;  when,  upon 
coDcIqding  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  his  ship  was  paid  off, 
Dec.  5,  1697.     In  1696,  on   the  death  of  his  father,  his 
friends  bad  procured  for  him  his  father's  places  of  master- 
gunner  in  England,  and  store-keeper  of  Woolwich,  but 
tbesie  he  declined,  being  ambitious   of  a  commissioner's 
place  in  the  navy ;  and  perhaps  he  might  have  obtained  it, 
bad  not  admiral  Churchill  prevailed  with  him  not  to  think 
of  quitting  the  sea,  and  procured  him  a  commission  for  a 
third-rate  of  70  guns  in  May  1699.     Afterwards,  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  new  war,  he  was  removed  to  the  Britannia, 
the  finest  first-rate  in  the  navy,  of  which  he  was  appointed, 
Jan.  1701,  first  captain  of  three  under  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, newly,  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England.     This 
was  the  highest  station  he  could  have  as  a  captain,  and 
higher  than  any  private  captain  ever  obtained  either  before 
or  since.     But,  upon  the  earl's  removal,  to  make  way  for 
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prince  George  of  Denmark,  soon  after  queen  Anne's  ac« 
cession  to  the  throne,  Leake's  commission  under  him  be* 
coming  void,  May  27,  1702,  he  accepted  of  the  Associa- 
tioni  a  second-rate,  till  an  opportunity  offered  for  his  far- 
ther promotion.  Accordingly,  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
against  prance,  he  received  a  commission,  June  the  24th 
that  year,  from  prince  George,  appointing  him  commander 
in  chief  of  the  ships  designed  against  Newfoundland.  He 
arrived  there  with  his  squadron  in  August,  and,  destroying 
the  French  trade  and  settlements,  restored  the  English  to 
the  possession  of  the  whole  island.  This  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  enriching  himself  by  the  sale  of  the  captures, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  nation, 
by  doing  it  a  signal  service,  without  any  great  danger  of 
pot  succeeding;  for,  in  truth,  all  the  real  fame  he  ac- 
quired on  this  occasion  arose  from  his  esLtraordinary  disr 
patch  and  diligence  in  the  execution. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  rpar-admiral  of 
the  Blue,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  same  squadron ;  but  de- 
clined the  honour  of  knighthood,  which,  however,  he  ap- 
pepted  the  following  year,  when  he  was  engaged  with  ad- 
miral Rooke  in  taking  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  this  he  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  in  the  general  engagement 
off  Malaga ;  and,  being  left  with  a  winter-guard  at  Lisbon 
for  those  parts,  he  relieved  Gibraltar  in  1705,  which  the 
French  had  besieged  by  sea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land, 
^nd  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  He  arrived  Oct,  29, 
and  so  opportunely  for  the  besieged,  that  two  days  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  decided  their  fate^  but  this  was 
prevented  by  sir  JoBn^s  seasonable  arrival.  In  Feb.  1705, 
))e  received  a  commission,  appointing  him  vice-admiral  of 
the  white,  and,  in  March,  relieved  Gibraltar  a  second  time. 
On  March  6  he  set  sail  for  that  place;  and,  on  the  lOth, 
attacked  live  ships  of  the  French  fleet  coming  out  of  the 
]Bay,  of  whom  two  were  taken,  two  more  run  ashore,  and 
were  destroyed ;  and  baron  Pointi  died  soon  after  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  the  battle.  The  rest  of  the  French 
fleet,  having  intelligence  of  sir  John's  coming,  had  left 
the  Bay  the  day  before  his  arrival  there.  He  had  no  sooner 
anchored,  but  he  received  the  letter  inserted  below  from 
the  prince  of  Hesse  * :  his  highness  also  presented  him 

^  "  S|r,  I  expected  with  great  im-  and  good  success  at  this  your  second 
patience  this  good  opportunity  to  eX'  appearing  off  this  place,  which  I  hope 
press  my  i^earty  joy  for  your  great     hath  beep  the  first  stroke  tow{)rds  our 
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mtb  a  gold  cup  on  the  octasion.  This  blow  struck  a  panic 
along  the  whole  coast^  of  which  sir  Juhn  received  the 
following  account,  }n  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hill,  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Savoy :  "  I  can  tell  you;"  says  he,  "  your  late 
success  against  Mr.  Pointi  put  all  the  French  coast  into  a 
great  constern^iion,  as  if  you,  were  come  to  scour  the  whole 
Mediterranean.  All  the  ships  of  war  that  were  in  the  road 
of  Toulon  were  hauled  into  the  harbour;  and  nothing  durst 
look  out  for  some  days."  In  short,  the  effect  at  Gibraltar 
was,  that  the  enemy,  in  a  few  days,  entirely  raised  the  siege, 
and' marched  off,  leaving  only  a  detachment  at  some  distance 
to  observe  the  garrison  ;  so  that  this  important  place  was 
secured  from  any  farther  attempts  of  the  enemy.  There 
are  but  few  instances  in  which  the  sea  and  land  officers 
agreed  so  well  together  in  an  expedition,  and  sacrificed  alt 
private  views  and  passions  to  a  disinterested  regard  for  the 
public  good. 

The  same  year,  1705,  sir  John  was  engaged  in  the  re*- 
duction  of  Barcelona;  after  which,  being  left  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  be  concerted  an  ex- 
pedition fo  surprize  the  Spanish  galleons  in  the  bay  of 
Cadiz ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful,  by  the  management 
of  the  confederates.  In  1706,  he  relieved  Barcelona,  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  and  thereby  occasioned  the 
siege  to  be  raised  by  king  Philip.  This  was  so  great  a 
deliverance  of  bis  competitor,  king  Charles,  afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany,  that  he  annually  commemorated  it, 
by  a  public  thanksgiving  on  the  26th  of  May,  as  long  as 
he  lived.  The  raising  of  the  siege  was  attended  with  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  did  not  a  little  increase  the  ene- 
my's consternation,  as  if  the  heavens  concurred  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  the  French,  whose  monarch  had  assumed 
t^e  sun  for  his  device;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  struck  by  queen  Anne  on  this  occasion,  repre^ 
sented  the  sun  in  eclipse  over  the  city  and  harbour  of  Bar* 
celona.  Presently  after  this  success  at  Barcelona,  sir  John 
reduced  the  city  of  Carthagena,  whence,  proceeding  to 
those  of  Alicant  and  Joyce,  they  both  submitted  to  him  ; 

relkf;   the  enemy,    since  five  days,  -  consequences  of  it :  and  I  in  particular 

bavin;  begun  to  withdraw  their  heavy  cannot  express  my  hearty  thanks  and 

cannon,  being  the  eiTects  only  to  be  obligations  I  lie   under.     I  auo,  with 

ascribed  to  your  conduct    and    care,  great  sincerity  and  respect,  &c. 
^Tisoiity  to  you  the  ptiblic  owes,  and  George^  Prince  of  Hesse.'^ 

iriU  owe^   so  many  great  aad  happy 
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and  he  coneluded  the  campaign  of  that  year  with  the  re« 
duction  of  the  city  apd  island  of  Majorca*  Upon  bis  re- 
turn botne,  prince  George  of  Denmark  presented  him  with 
a  dianiond-ring  of  four  hundred  pounds  value ;  and  he  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  gratuity  of  a  thousand  pounds 
from  the  queen,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Upon  the 
unfortunate  death  of  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  1707,  he  was 
advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the  white,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  her  majesty^s  fleet.  In  this  command  he  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and,,  surprizing  a  convoy  of  the. 
enemy's  corn,  sent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  saved  that  city 
and  the  confederate  army  from  the  dai>ger  of  famine,  in 
1708.  Soon  after  this,  convoying  the  new  queen,  of  Spain 
to  her  consort,  king  Charles,  he  was  presented  by  her 
majesty  with  a  diamond-ring  of  three  hundred  pounds  va- 
lue. From  this  service  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  being  presently  reduced  by  him  to  the  obe- 
dience of  king  Charles,  that  of  Minorca  was  soon  after  sur- 
rendered to  the  fleet  and  land-forces. 

Having  brought  the  campaign  to  so  happy  a  conclusion, 
he  returned  home ;  where,  during  his  absence,  he  bad  been^ 
appointed  one  of  the  council  to  the  lord-high-admiral,  and 
was  likewise  elected  member  of  parliament  both  for  Har- 
wich and  Rochester,  for  the  latter  of  which  he  made  his 
choice.  In  December  the  same  year,,  he  was  made  a  se- 
cond time  admiral  of  the  fleet.  In  May  1709,  he  was  con- 
stituted rear-admiral  of  .Great-Britain,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  adriiiralty  in  December.  Upon  the 
phange  of  the  ministry  in  1710,  lord  Orford  resigning  the 
place  of  first  cpmmissioner  of  the  admiralty,  sir  John 
Leake  was  appointed  to  succeecj  him ;  but  he  declined  that 
post,  as  too  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  divisions  at  that 
-  juncture.  In  1710,  he  was  chosen  a  second  time  member 
of  parliament  for  Rochester,  and  made  admiral  of  the  fleet 
the  third  time  in  1711,  and  again  iii  1712,  when  he  con-r 
ducted  the  English  forces  to  take  possession  of  Dunkirk. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  commission  of  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  was  given  to  him  a  fifth  time.  He  was 
also  chosen  for  Rochester  a  third  time.  Upon  her  majesty's 
decease,  Ai>g.  1^  1714,  his  post  of  rearr admiral  was  de- 
termined ;  and  he  was  superseded  as  admiral  of  the  fleet 
by  Matthew  Aylmer,  .esq.  Nov.  5.  In  the  universal  change 
that  was  made  in  every  public  department,  upon  the  acces-* 
sion  of  George  I.  admiral  Leake  could  hot  expect  to  be 
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excepted.  After  this  he  lived  privately  ;  aiid^  building  a 
little  box  at  Greenwich,  spent  part  of  his  time  there,  re^ 
treating  sometimes  to  a  country-house  he  had  at  Bedding- 
ton  in  Surrey.  When  a  young  man,  be  had  married  » 
daughter  of  captain  Richard  Hill  of  Yarmouth ;  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  an  only  child,  whose  misconduct  bad  given 
him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  In  Aug.  1719,  he  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  disorder  ;  but  it  went  off  without 
any  visible  ill  consequence.  Upon  the  death  of  his  son,  which 
happened  in  March  following,  after  a  lingering  incurable 
disorder,  he  discovered  mor^  than  ordinary  afHiction  ;  nor  ' 
was  he  himself  ever  well  after  ;  for  he  died  in  his  house  at 
Greenwich,  Aug.  1,  1720,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  By  his 
will,  he  devised  his  estate  to  trustees  for  the  iise  of  his  son 
during  life  :  and  upon  his  death  without  issue,  to  captain 
Martin,  who  married  his  wife's  sister,  and  his  heirs.^ 

LEAKE  (Stephen  Martin),  a  herald  and  antiquary, 
son  of  captain  Stephen  Martin,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  was  born  April  5,  1702.  He  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Michael  Maittaire,  and  wa^  admitted  of  the 
Middle-temple.  In  1724  he  was  appointed  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower-hamlets;  in  which  station  he  after* 
wards  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  during  the 
rebellion  in  1745.  On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
in  1725,  he  was  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
deputy  earl-marshal.  He  was  elected  F.  A.  S.  March  2, 
1726-7.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  Lancaster  he- 
,  raid,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hesketh  ;  in  1729  constituted 
Norroy ;  in  1741  Clarenceux  ;  and  by  patent  dated  De- 
cember 19,  1754,  appointed  gart.er.  In  all  his  situations 
in  the  college  Mr.  Leake  was  a  constant  advocate  for  the 
fights  and  privileges  of  the  office.'  He  obtained,  after 
much  solicitation,  a  letter  in  1731,  from  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  the  ecnrl  of  Sussex,  his  deputy  earl-marshal,  re- 
questing him  to  sign  a  warrant  for  Mr.  Leake's  obtaining 
a  commission  of  visitation,  which  letter,  however,  was  not 
attended  with  success.  In  the  same  year  he  promoted  a 
prosecution  against  one  Shiets,  a  painter,  who  pretended 
to  keep  aa  office  of  arms  in  Dean's-court.  The  court  of 
chivalry  was  opened  with  great  solemnity  in  the  painted - 
chamber,  on  March  3,  1731-2,  ^n  relation  to  which  he  had 
taken  a  principal  part.   In  1733,  h^  appointed  Francis  Bas- 
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sano,  of  Chester,  his  deputy,  33  Norroy,  for  Chester  and 
North  Wales ;  and  about  the  same  time  asserted  bis  right, 
as  Norroy,  to  grant  arms  in  North  Wales,  which  right  was 
claimed  by  Mr.  Longville,  who  had  been  constituted 
Gloucester  King  at  Arms  partium  Wallii^^  annexed  to  that 
of  Bath  King  at  Arms,  at  the  revival  of  that  order.  Ha 
drew  up  a  petition  in  January  1737-8,  which  was  presented 
to  the  king  in  council,  for  a  new  charter/  with  the  sole 
power  of  painting,  arms,  &c.  which  petition  was  referred 
to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general ;  but  they  making 
their  report  favourable  to  the  painters,  it  did  not  succeed. 
He  printed,  in  1744,  <^  Reasons  for  granting  Commissions 
to  the  Provincial  Kings  at  Arms  for  visiting  their  Pro* 
vinces.^'  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  having,  in  1747,  pro* 
posed  ^o  establish  a  registry  for  dissenters  in  the  college 
of  arms,  he  had  many  meetings  with  the  heads  of  the  seve* 
ral  denominations,  and  also  of  the  Jews,  and  drew  up  ar-^ 
tides  of  agreement,  which  were  approved  by  all  parties : 
proposals  were  printed  and  dispersed,  a  seal  made  to  affijc 
to  certificates,  and  the  registry  was  opened  on  February 
20,  1747-8;  but  it  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  a  misun- 
derstanding between  the  ministers  and  the  deputies  of  the 
congregations.  A  bill  having  been  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Potter,  in  the  session  of  parliament  in  the  year  1763,  for 
taking  the  number  of  the  people,  with  their  marriages  and 
births,  be  solicited  a  claim  in  favour  of  the  college :  bpt 
the  bill  did  not  pass.  In  1755-6,  he  made  an'  abstract  of 
the  register-books  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  garter, 
which  being  translated  into  Latin,  was  deposited  in  the  re- 
gister's office  of  the  order. 

In  1726,  he  published  his  '' Nummi  Britan.  Historia,  or 
Historical  Account  of  English  Money."  A  new  edition, 
with  large  additions,  was  printed  in  1745,  dedicated  to  thtt 
duke  of  Suffolk.  It  is  much  to  Mr.  Leake's  honour,  that 
be  was  the  first  writer  upon  the  English  coinage.  From 
affectionate  gratitude  to  admiral  sir  John  Leake,  and  at  the 
particular  desire  of  his  father,  he  had  written  a  history  of 
the  life  of  that  admiral,  prepared  from  a  great  collection 
of  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  subject  which  were  in 
his  possession.  This  he  published  in  1750,  in  large  octavo. 
Fifty  copies  only  were  printed,  to  be  given  to  his  friends^ 
this  book  is  therefore  v^^ry  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained. Bowyer,  in  1766,  printed  for  him  fifty  copies  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  George,  to  enable  him  to 
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.J^upply  each  knight  at  his  installation  with  one,  as  be  was 
required  to  db  ofHctally.  Ever  attentive  to  promote  science, 
be  was  constantly  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  arms,  de- 
cents,  honors,  precedency,  the  history  of  the  college,  and 
of  the  several  persons  who  had  been  officers  of  arms,  and 
every  other  subject  in  any  manner  connected  with  his  of- 
fide.  He  also  wrote  several  original  essays  on  some  of 
those  subjects.  These  multifarious  collections  are  con- 
tained in  upward  of  fifty  volumes,  all  in  his  own  hand- 
Writing  ;  which  MS:,  with  'many  others,  he  bequeathed  to 
liis  son,  John-Martin  Leake,  esq.  He  married  Ann, 
youngest  daughter,  and  at  length  sole^  heiress  of  Fletcher 
Pervall,  esq.  of  Down  ton,  in  the  parish  and  county  of 
Radlnor,  by  Ann  bis  wife,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hoole  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  all  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  at  big 
seat  at  Mile-^nd  at  Middleseic,  March  24,  1773,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Thorpe  Soken  church  in  Essex,  of  which  parish  he  was 
long  impropriator,  and  owner  of  the  seat  of  Thorpe-ball, 
and  the  estate  belonging  to  it,  inheriting  them  from  his 
father.  * 

LEAKE  (John),  an  English  physician  and  writer,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  was  curate  of  Ainstable  in 
Cumberland.  He  was  educated  partly  at  Croglin,  and 
partly  at  the  grammar-school  at  Bishop  Auckland.  He 
then  went  to  London,  intending  to  engage  in  the  military 
profession  :  but  finding  some  promises,  with  which  he  had 
been  flattered,  were  not  likely  soon  to  be  realized,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  After  attending  the  hos- 
pitals, and  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
surgeons,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  improving* 
himself  in  foreign  schools ;  he  embarked  for  Lisbon,  and 
afterwards  visited  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  established 
himself  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Piccadilly ;  and  about  that  tim^  published  "  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Properties  and  Efficacy  of  the  Lisbon  Diet- 
drink,'*  which  he  professed  to  administer  with  success  in 
many  desperate  cases  of  scrophula,  scurvy,  &c.  Where 
he  obtained  his  doctor's  diploma  is  not  known  ;  but  he  be- 
came ere  long  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
smd  removed  to  Craven- street,  where  he  began  to  lecture 
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on  the  obstetric  art,  and  invited  the  faculty  to  attend.  ^  In 
1765  be  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  building  lease, 
and  afterwards  published  the  plan  for  the  institution  of  the 
Westminster  Lying-in- Hospital :  and  as  soon  as  the  build- 
ing was  Raised,  he^ voluntarily,  and  without  any  considera- 
tion^ assigned  over  to  the  governors  all  his  right  in  the 
premises,  in  favour  of  the  hospital.     Hcjenjoyed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  reputation  and  practice  as  an  accoucbeor, 
and  as  a  lecturer ;  and  was  esteeoied  a  polite  and  accom- 
plished man.     He  added  nothing,  however,  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  to  his  profession,  and  his  writings  are  not 
characterized  by  any  extraordinary  acuteness,  or  depth  of 
research ;  but  are  ^plain,  correct,  and  practical.     He  watf 
attacked,  in  the  summer  of  1792,  with  a  disorder  of  the 
chest,  with  which  he  had  been  previously  affected,  and  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  8th  of  August  of  that  yean 
He  published,  in  1773,  a  volume  of  <^  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  Child-bed  Fever;'*  and,  in  1774,  ^' A  Lecture, 
introductory  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  in- 
cluding the  history,  nature,  and  tendency  of  that  science/*^ 
&c.     This  was  afterwards  considerably   altered   and  en- 
larged, and  published  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
^^  Medical  Instructions  towards  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
various   Diseases  incident  to  Women,"  &c.     The  work 
passed  through  seven  or  eight  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  the  French  and  German  languages.     In  the  beginning 
of  1792,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  published  ^*A 
practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Viscera,  particularly 
those  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels/*^ 

LEAPOR  (Mary),  a  young  lady  of  considerable  poeti- 
.  cal  talent,  was  born  Feb.  26,  1722.  Her  father  at  this 
time  was  gardener  to  judge  Blencowe,  at  Marston  St. 
Lawrence,  in  Northamptonshire.  She  was  brought  up 
under  the  Care  of  a  pious  and  sensible  mother,  who  died  a 
few  years  before  her.  The  little  education  which  she  re- 
ceived, consisted  wholly  in  being  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  was  for  some  time  cook-maid  in  a 
gentleman's  family :  with  all  these  disadvantages,  however, 
she  began  at  a  very  early  age  to  compose  verses,  at  first 
with  the  approbation  of  her  parents,  who  afterwards,  tma* 
gining  an  attention  to  poetry  would  be  prejudicial  to  her, 
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endeavoured  by  every  p1)ssible  means  to  discountenanee 
such  pursuits.  These,  however,  were  inefiectual,  and  she 
was  at  last  left  to  follow  her  inclination.  She  died  the 
12th  of  November,  1746,  at  Brackley ;.  and  after  her 
death  two  volumes  of  her  Poeiiis  were  printed  in  8vo,  in 
1748  and  1751,  by  subscription,  the  proposals  for  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Garrick.  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  was 
editor  of  the  second*  volume.  Our  late  amiable  poet  and 
critic,  Cowper,  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Leapor's 
poetry. ' 

LEAVER.     See  LEVER. 

LEBEUF  (John),  a  French  historian  and  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Auxerre  in  168^7,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  belles  lettres  and  inscriptions  of  Paris  in  1750. 
He  died  in  1760,  aged  73.  Among  his  productions  are, 
1.  ^^  Recueil  de  divers  Merits  servant  a  P^claircissement  de 
Phistoire  de  France,"  173B,  2  vols.  12mo.  2.  "  Disser- 
tations surPhistoire  eccl6siasttque  et  civile  de  Paris;"  to 
which  are  added  several  matters  that  elucidate  the  history 
of  France;  3  vols.  12mo.  3.  *' Traits  his^rique  et  pra*^ 
tiqoe  sur  le  chant  eccl^siastique,"  1741,  8vo.  This  was 
dedicated  to  Vintimille,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  em- 
ployed him  in  composing  a  chant  for  his  new  breviary  and 
missal.  4.  *^  M6moires  sur  PHistoire  d^Auxerre,''  1743^ 
2  vols.  4to.  5.  "  Histoire  de  la  ville  et  de  tout  le  diocese 
de  Paris,"  15  vols.  12mo.  6.  Several  dissertations  dis- 
persed in  the  journals,  and  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  which  he  was  member.  Tt^e  learned  are  indebted  to 
him  likewise  for  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  original 
piieces,  which  he  found  in  various  libraries,  where  tbey 
had  long  remained  unknown.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  l^^borious  research ;  and  undertook  several 
journeys  through  the  different  provinces  of  France  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  remains  of  antiquity.  la  such 
matters  he  was  ,an  enthusiast,  and  so  6ngaged«in  them,  as  to 
know  very  little  of  the  world,  being  content  with  the  very 
small  competency  on  wbicl\  he  lived.' 

.LE  BLANC  (John  Beunard.  le),  historiographer  of 
buildings  of  the  academy  della  Crusca,  and  of  that  of  the 
Arcades  at  Rome,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1707,  of  poor 
parents,  but  he  went  early  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  pro- 
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cured  him  friends  and  patrons.  He  tbeh  came  to  London^ 
and  met  with  the  same  advantage.  In  1746  Maupertuis 
offered  him,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  place 
suitable  to  a  man  of  letters,  at  the  court  of  Berlin  ;  but 
h6  preferred  mediocrity  at  home  to  flattefing  hopes  held 
out  to  him  from, abroad.  He  died  in  I'tSl.  His  tragedj 
of  ''  Abensaide,^'  the  subject  of  which  is  very  interesting, 
was  well  received  at  first,  notwithstanding  the  harshness  of 
the  versification ;  but  it  did  not  support  this  success  when 
revived  on  the  stage  in  1743.  What  most  brought  the 
abb^  Le  Blanc  into  repute  was  the  collection  of  his  letters 
on  the  English,  1758,  3  vols.  12mo,  in  which  are.  many 
judicious  reflections;  but  he  is  heavy^  formal,  fruitful  in 
vulgar  notions,  and  trivial  in  his  erudition,  and  the  praises 
he  bestows  on  the  great  men,  or  the  literati,  to  whom  he 
addresses  his  letters,  are  deficient  in  ease  and  delicacy. 
The  letters  of  abbiS  Le  Blanc  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  ^*  London''  of  Grosley,  who  is  a  far  more*  agreeable 
writer,  if  not  a  more  accurate  observer.^ 
.     LE  BLOND.     See  BLOND. 

LE  BRIXA.     See  ANTONIUS  NEBRISSENSIS- 

LE  CAT.     See  GAT. 

LECCHI  (John  Anthony),  a  learned  Italian  mathe^i' 
matician,  was  born  at  Milan,  Nov.  17,  1702.  He  was 
educated  among  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  into  their  order  in 
1718.  He  afterwards  taught  tb^  belles-^lettres  at  VercelU 
and  Pavia,  and  was  appointed  rhetoric-professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Brera,  in  Milan.  In  1733  the  senate  of  MilanT 
appointed  him  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pavia,  and  af^ 
terwards  removed  him  to  the  same  office  at  Milan,  the  du* 
ties  of  which  he  executed  with  reputation  for  twenty  years^ 
In  1759  his  fame  procured  him  an  invitation  to  Vienna 
from  the  empress  Maria  Teresa,  who  honoured  him  with 
her  esteem,  and  appointed  him  mathematician  to  the  court, 
with  a  pension  of  500  florins.  What  rendered  him  mosfe 
celebrated,  was  the  skill  he  displayed  as  superintendant 
and  chief  director  of  the  processes  for  measuring  ti;ie  bed 
of  the  Reno  and  other  less  considerable  rivers  belonging 
to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna.  On  this  he  was  em-c 
ployed  for  six  years,  under  Clement  XIII. ;  and  Clement 
XIV.  ordered  that  these  experiments  should  be  continued 
upon  Lecchi's  plans.     He  died  Angust  24,    1776,   aged 
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-seventy -thfee  years,  Fabroni,  who  has  given  an  excellent 
personal  character  of  Leccbi,  and  celebrates  his  skill  in 
hydraulics^  has^.  contrary  to  bis  usual  practice^  mentioned 
his  works  only  in  a  general  way ;  and  for  the  foUpwing  list^ 
we  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  less 
accurate  .  authonty :  1.  *^  Theoria  lucis/'  Milan,  1739. 
2>  **  Arithmetica  universalis  Isaaci  Newton,  sive  de  coni* 
positiotie,  et.resolutione  arithmetica  perpetuis  commentariis 
iliustrata.et  aucta/'  Milan,  1752,  3  voU.  8vo,  3.  **  Ele- 
nenta  geometrise  theoricse  et  practicae,"  ibid.  1753,  2  vols, 
8vo.  4*  <*  ElementaTrigonometrise,"  3^c.  ibid,  1756.  Sf 
**  De  sectionibus  conicis,"  ibid.  1758.  6.  "  Idrostatica  ' 
esaminata,"  &c.  ibid.  1765,  4to.  7.  **  Relatione  delU 
visita  alle  terre  dannegiate  dalle  acque  di  Bologna,.  Fer* 
rara,  e  Ravenna,"  &c.  Rome,  1767,  4to.  8.  *^  Memorie 
idrostatico-storiche  delle  operazioni  esequite  nella  inal« 
yeazione  del  Reno  di  fiologna,  e  degU  altri  minori  tonrenti 
per  la  iinea  di  primaro  al  mare  dalF  anno  1765  al  1772,'* 
Modei>a,  1775,  2  vols.  4to.  9.  ^<  Trattato  de' canali  na- 
Tigabili,"  Milan,  1776,  4to.* 

LE  CENE  (Charles),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  was 
born  about  the  end  of  1646,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where 
he  was  first  educated.  He  afterwards  wen^  through  a 
course  of  theological  studies  at  Sedan.^^  Returjf ing  thence 
in  1669,  he  was  very  honourably  received  by  tihe  learned 
of  his  native  country,  which  he  again  left,  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  of  the  divinity-professors  at  Geneva. 
Ilere  he  remained  until  Nov.  1670,  and  after  a  residence 
ot  some  time  at  Saumur,  came  back  in  March  1672  to 
Caen,  with  the  warmest  recommendations  from  the  various 
professors  under  whom  he  had  studied.  He  then  became 
pastor  at  Honfleur,  where  be  married  a  lady  of  fortune^ 
which  joined  to  hi$  own,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  without  anxiety.  It  appears  to  be  about  this  tim^e^ 
that  he  conceived  the  design  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
Jrench,  on  which'he  was  more  or  less  engaged  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  continued  his  functions,  however,  as  a 
minister,  trn'til  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  ia 
168^,  which  a.nnihilated  the  protestant  churches  in  France. 

On  this  event  he  came  over,  accompanied  by  many  of 
his  brethren,  to- England,  and  was  so  fortunate  as^to  briqg 
with  himothe  greater  part  of  his  valuable  library,  and  p^»« 

«  F«t>nmi  ViUe  Itolwttm,  toL  XVIII.-'Dist.  Bift, 
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p^Vty  enough  t!&  <$nable  hitti!  t»  mVieve  many' of  hkixifkntfg 
,  obtnpaniort^.  Re  ttiight  j^robably  have  received  some 
dmifeli-prefei^ent  in  cbis  country,  had  he  not  objected  10^^ 
re-oi^dinatton'.  Rd  died  at  London,  in  1703^.  Rewrote 
sbtifie  coiiti^Yersial  pieces^  but  the  chief  object  of  his  la- 
bours walsr  tx>  make  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible^  whicb 
wiK^  published  by^  his  son  at  Amsterdamy'in  2  vols*  fol.  If 
c^ntaind  some  Valuable  preliminary  dissertations.  He  had 
in  1696  announced  his  intention  in  a  volume  entitled 
*^Pr6j«t  d^uhe  nouvelle  version  Francois  de  la  Bible,'*  from 
which  a  hfgh  opinion  was  formed  of  his  undertaking.  This 
proj6t  v^as  published  ki'  English,  under  the  title  of  *<  An 
Essay  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,"  and  so  well  re-' 
ceived,  that  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1717.  The 
translation  itself,  however,  although  ably  execui*edy  did 
iTot  ahi^ef  the  expectation  of  the  public,  which  was  prifiw 
cipally  owing  to  the  authot's  introducing  certain  wbttii^ 
and  fendes  of  his  own,  and  taking  unnecessary  liberties 
i^h  the  text.* 

LEDERLIR  (John  Henry),  an  emiuent  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholar  ahd  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  mechaifie  at 
Strasburgh,  where  h"e  wsrtborn  Jaly  18,  1672.  His  pai^ettt^ 
Wefe  sO  unable  to  give  him  edm^ation,  that  he  niust  have 
te^etr  obliged  to  wofk  at  hts  father's  trade,  bad  be  ntt 
#DUftd  an  early  patron  in  Froereisen,  a  teamed  townsman,* 
who  placed  Mto  dt  ten  yeafs  old  in  the  puUic  school,  aC 
his  own  expettce.  Lederlin^s  extraordinary  pi*oficieA«y 
'  rewairded  tbis  generous  friend,  whon^,  however,  he  histA 
the  mrsfortuHie'  to  lose  by  death  in  1690.  This  would  havii^ 
been  irreparable,  if  his  talents  had  not  already  recom^ 
f^kei^ed  him  to  other  patrons,  and  his  school  education 
being  finished,  he  \^s  enafbled  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
university  with  great  imputation.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  in  1692,  Urid  tx  the  persuasion  of  Boeder  the  me« 
dical  professpr,  Obrecht,  and  others,  he  opened  a  school 
Itor  the  ftebrew  and  Greek,  of  which  languages,  he  wa»  iti 
f  7d'5,  constituted  professor,  and  was  for  many  yeadr»  one 
6i  the  greatest  t)rnatneiits  of  the  university  o/  Str«sbutghi 
He  died  SeOt.  3,  1737,  leaving  various  ihohuments  of 
fearnitig  ai^d  critical  skill.  Among  those,  we  m^ay  enu« 
merate,  1.  his  edition  of  Julitis  Pollux's  **  Onomasticon,** 
I7W,  i  vok.  fal.    2.  His  ««  Homer's  Iliad/'  Amst.  1T67,  , 

1  t>ict.  Hist  is  C«iie.—Wor1c8  Qf  tit  Uarned  for  1741. 
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t  vols.  12tt0,  Gr.  k  Lat.  Lederlin  ediud  oniy  a  paJrt  of 
tjii«  editbn,  wbicb  on  bis  death,  Mr.  Dibdin  says^  waa 
completed  bj  Bergler.  But  in  tbts  case  tbere  must  bare 
been  an  edition  posterior  to  1737^  when  LederKn  died. 
3.  *^  Vigerus  de  prsecipuis  Graecas  dictionis  idiotismis^'* 
Strasburgh,  1709,  8vo.  4.  ^^  Brissonii  de  regio  Peraa- 
yum  principatu,"  ibid.  1710.^  5.  <^  JEUaniyarisB  historisB/' 
ibid.  17 IS,  8vo,  which  Harles^ays  is  superior  to  Scheffer's 
edition,  but  must  yield  to  that  of  Perisoi^iiss.  He  pub* 
Usbed  also  some  critical  dissertations  on  parts  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  lectuve.^ 

LE  DRAN  (Henry  FaAMCis),  an  eminent  French  aur^ 
geony  was  born  at  Paris  in  1685,  and  received  his  educa^ 
tion  under  his  father,  Henry  Le  Dran,  who  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  an  operator,  particularly. in  can* 
cers  of  the  breast.  Under  his  auspices  our  young  surgeoa 
turned  his  thoughts  principally  to  the  operation  of  litho* 
tomy,  which  he  performed  in  the  lateral  method,  as  prac^ 
tised  by  Cheselden,  and  was  enabled  to  make  some  valuable 
improvements  in  the  art  These  he  communicated  to  the 
public  in  bis  ^*  Paralele  dek  differentes  nanieres  de  tirer  la 
Pierre  hors  de  la  Vessie,^  printed  in  1730,  8vo,  to  which 
be  added  a  supplement  in  1756,  containing  the  result  of 
bis  later  practice.  The  work  was  well  received,  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  most  of  the  mo* 
^rn  languages.  He  published  also,  2.  <*  Observations  de 
Cbiroi^ie,  auxquelleson  a  joint  plusieurs  reflections  en  fa* 
veur  dcs  Etudiens,''  Parid,  173 1,  2  vols.  12mo.  3.  "  Trwt6 
OH  reflections  tiroes  de  la  pratique  surles  playes  d'Armes  a 
feu,*'  Paris,  1737,  l2mo.  A.  "Traits  des  Operations  de 
Cfairurg^,"  Paris,  1743,  12mo.  To  the  translation  of  this 
work  into  English,  by  Gataker,  Cheselden  made  some  va^ 
luable  additions.  5.  <<  Consultations  sur  la  plupart  des 
Mdedies  qui  soot  da  report  dela  Chirurgie,'*  1765,  8vo; 
a  wofk  well  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  students  in 
surgery.  The  anthor  also  sent  several  observations  of 
considerable  merit  to  the  academy  of  surgeons,  which  are 
published  in  their  memoirs.  He  died,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  in  1770.* 

LEDYARD  (John),   a  native  of  America,  of  a  very 
enterpriaing  turn,   was  bom  at  Groton  in  Conneetkut; 

1  Hwrles  dc  ViU«  Philologpram.— Saui  Oaoiiiut<— Dibdin^  CUniiiGS* 
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Having  lost  his  father  in  his  infancy,  he  was  taken  nndet 
the  care  of  a  relation,  who  sent  him  to  a  grammar-school, 
and  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Dartmouth  college,  in 
New  Hampshire.     Here   it  appears  to  have  been  his  in* 
tention  to  apply  to  theological  studies,  but  the  friend  who 
sent  him  to  college  being  dead^  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it^ 
and  by  means  of  a  canoe  of  his  own  construction,  he  found 
bis  way  to  Hartford,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  be 
went  on  board  ship  as  a  common  sailor,  and  in  this  capacity 
arrived  at  London  in  1771.     When  at  college,  there  werc^ 
several  young  Indians  there  for  their  education,  with  whom, 
he  used  to  associate,  and  learned  their  manners ;  and  hear- 
ing of  capt.  Cook's  intentions  to  sail  on  his  third  voyage, 
Ledyard  engaged  himself  with  him  in  the  situation  of  a 
corporal  of  marines ;  and  on  his  return  from  that  memora-* 
ble  voyage,  during  which  his  curiosity  was  rather  excited 
than  gratified,   feeling  an  auxious  desire  of  penelratio^ 
from  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  which  Cook  bad 
partly  explored,  to  the  eastern  coast,  with  which  he  him- 
self was  perfectly  familiar,  be  determined  to  traverse  the 
vast  continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.     His 
first  plan  for  the  purpose  was  that  of  embarking  in  a  vessel, 
which  was  then  preparing  to  sail,  on  a  voyage  of  commer- 
cial adventure,  to  Nootka  sound,  on  the  western  coast  of 
America ;  and  with  this  view  be  expended  in  sea-stores 
the  greatest  part  of  the  n'.ooey  with  which  he  had  been 
supplied  by  the  liberality  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  has 
eminently  distinguished  himself  in  this  way  on  other  occa- 
sions for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  useful  science. 
But  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  rap^^city  of  a  custom- 
house officer ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Ledyard  determined  to 
travel  over  land  to  Kamtschatka,  from  whence  the  passage 
is  extremely  short  to  the  opposite  coast  of  America.     Ac- 
cordingly, with  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his  purse, 
which  was  all  that  he  had  left,  be  crossed  the  British  chan- 
nel to  Ostend,  towards  the  close  of  17&6,  and  by  the  way 
of  Denmark  and  the  Sound,  proceeded  to  the  capital  of 
Sweden.     As  it  was  winter,  be  attempted  to  traverse  Ihe 
gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  reach  Kamtsphsftka 
by.  the  shortest  course ;  but  findings  when  he  came  to  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  that  the  water  was  not  frozen,  be  re- 
turned to   Stockholm,  and  taking  his  course  northward, 
walked  to  the  Arctic  cifcle^  and  passing  round  the  bead  of 
the  gulf,   descended   on  its  eastern  side  to  Petersburg, 
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where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March  1787.  Here 
he  was  noticed  as  a  person  of  an  extraordinary  character ; 
and  though  he  had  neither  stockings  nor  shoes,  nor  means 
to  provide  himself  with  any,  he  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  Portupnese  ambassador.  From 
him  he  obtained  twenty  guineas  for  a  bill,  which  he  took 
the  liberty,  without  being  previously  authorized,  to  draw 
on  sir  Joseph  Banks,  concluding,  from  his  well-known  dis- 
position, that  he  would  not  be  unvnlling  to  pay  it.  By  the 
interest  of  the  ambassador,  as  we  may  conceive  to  have 
been  probably  the  case,  he  obtained  permission  to  accom- 
pany a  detachment  of  stotes,  which  the  empress  had  or- 
dered to  be  sent  to  Y'akuti,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Billings,  an 
Englishman,  at  that  time  in  her  service.  Thus  accommo- 
dated, he  left  Petersburg  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  and  tra- 
velling eastward  through  Siberia,  reached  Irkutsk  in  Au- 
gust; and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Yakutz,  where  he 
vi?as  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Billings,  whom  he  recollected 
on  board  captain  Cook's  ship,  in  the  situation  of  the  astro«- 
nomer's  servant,  but  who  was  liow  entrusted  by  the  empress 
in  accomplishing  her  schemes  of  discovery.  He  returned 
to  Irkutsk,  where  he  spent  part  of  the  winter ;  and  in  the 
spriMg  proceeded  to  Oczakow,  on  the  coast  of  the  Kamt- 
schatkan  sea,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to  have  passed  over 
to  that  peninsula,  and  to  have  embarked  on  the  eastern 
side  in  one  of  the  Russian  vessels  that  trade  to  the  western 
shores  of  America ;  but,  finding  that  the  navigation  was 
completely  obstructed,  he  returned  to  Yakutz,  in  order 
to  wait  for  the  termination  of  the  winter.  But  whilst  he 
was  amusing  himself  with  these  prospects,  an  express  ar- 
rivedi,  in  January  1788,  from  the  enipress,  and  he  was 
seized,  for  reasons  that  have  not  been  explained,  by  two 
Russian  soldiers,  who  conveyed  him  in  a  sledge  through 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Tartary  to  Moscow,  without  bis 
clothes,  money,  and  papers.  From  Moscow  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  MoialofF,  in  White  Russia,  and  from 
thence  to  the  town  of  Tolochin,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polish  dominions.  As  his  conductors  parted  with  him,  they 
informed  him,  that  if  he  returned  to  Rtissia  he  would  be 
hanged,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  back  to  England,  they 
wished  bim  a  pleasant  journey.  Distressed  by  poverty, 
covered  with  rags,  infested  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  such  clothing;  barassed  with  continual  hardsbipsi 
^jcfaattsted   by  di^ease^    witbei^  frieadi^  without  credit^ 
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imknown,  and  reduced  to  the  most  wretched  state,  be  found 
his  way  to  Konigsberg*-  In  this  hour  of  deep  diatress,  he 
resolved  once  more  to  have  reeourse  to  bis  former  bener 
factor,  and  fortunately  found  a  person  who  was  willing  to 
take  bis  draft  for  five  guineas  on  the  president  of  the  royal 
society.  With  this  assistance  he  arrived  in  England,  and 
immediatdy  waited  on  sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  Joseph, 
knowing  his  disposition,  and  conceiving,  as  we  may  well 
imagine,  that  he  would  be  gratified  by  the  informatioui 
t(old  him,  that.be  could  recommend  biin,  as  he  believed,  to 
an  adventure  almost  as  perilous  as  that  from  which  he  had 
Just  returned ;  and  then  communicated  to  him  tbe  wishes 
Qf  the  Association  for  discovering  the  Inland  Countries  of 
Africa.  Mr.  Ledyard  replied,  that  be  bad  always  deter- 
mined to  traverse  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  soon  as  he 
had  explored  tbe  interior  of  North  America,  and  With  a 
letter  of  introduction  by  sir  Jose|>b  Banks,  be  waited  <m 
Henry  Beaufoy,  es^.  an  active  member  of  the  fore-men^ 
tioned  association.  Mr.  Beitufoy  spread  before  him  a  map 
of  Africa^  and  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo  to  Sennar,  and 
fiiom  tbence  westward  in  tbe  latitude  and  supposed  direc*^ 
t(ioq  of  the  Niger^  iQfof  aned  hin»  that  this  was  the  route  by 
i^bich  be  was  aqxious  that  Africa  aiight,  if  possible,  be 
explored.  Mr.  Led3rard  expressed  great  pleasure  in  tbe 
bope  of  being  en(i.ployfd  in  this  adventure.  Being  asked 
when  be  would  set  oyt  i  *^  To-niorrow  morning*'  was  hia 
answer.  The  cooimittee  of  tbe  sK>ciety  assigned  to  him^ 
at  hia  own  desire,  as  an  enterprise  of  obvious  peril  and  of 
4iJ£icuIt  success,  the  task  of  traversicg  from  ea«t  to  west, 
in  jthe  latitude  attributed  to  the  Niger,  tbe  widest  part  of 
the  comineut  of  Africa.  On  the  30tb  of  June  1788,  Mf« 
I^dyard  left  Londoq ;  and  afi^  a  journey  of  tbirty-sjic 
d$ys,  seven  of  wbiob  were  consumed  at  Paris,  and  two  at 
Marseilles,  he  aarrived  in  tbe  city  of  Alexaindria*  Oft  tbe 
14.i}i  of  August,  at  midnight,  be  left  Alexandria,  aQdaail«k 
ing  up  tbe  Nile,  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  1 9tb.  From  Cairo 
be  co^muoiGatted  to  tihe  Qom«ilttee  of  the  sodety  4ktt  ^ 
iofoiimation  wbieli  be  was  able  ^o  coUect  ^urio^  bis  4tay 
i^re:  ai^d  they  wete  thus  suffioien^tly  apprised  of  the 
agrdent  spii$t  of  inquiry,  the  unwearied  atteotson^  tbefwar- 
s^evering  research»  aiid  the  labonbotis,  indeliKtig^Ue,  a&xaotia 
z^ai,  witib  wjbiob  be  pwrsued  the  objeet  of  bis  mission.   Tbt 

39^  dii^ptatob  iii4uid»  itbey  wece  ted  to  expect,  uttas  to  he 
ftifitd 4tt . Sennar ;  Ibe  inroiii  «f  Ais  p^asage  bad  hnm  ^». 
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tied,  and  the  day  of  bis  de^mture  wai  afiiioiiited.  Th« 
committee,  bowev;er,  after  haying  expected  with  impa^ 
tienee  the  description  of  his  journey^  received  with  .great 
Gonceirn  and  grievous  disappointment,  by  letters  front 
Egypt,  the  melancholy  tidings  of  bis  death.  By  a  bilious 
complaint,  occasioned  pn^ably  by  yei^atious  delay  at 
Cairo,  and  by  too  free  an  use  oif  ibe  acid  of  vitriol  and 
tartar  emetic,  the  termination  of  his  life  was  hastened.  He 
was  decently  interred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  of  the 
English  as  bad  ended'  their  days  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Ledyard,  as  to  his  person,  scarcely  exceeded  the 
middle  size,  but  he  manifested  very  remarkable  activity 
and  strength :  and  as  to  bis  manners,  though  they  were 
unpolished,  they  were  neither  uncivil  nor  unpleasing. 
^*  Little  attentive  to  difference  of  rank,^'  says  his  bio^ 
grapber,  ^'  be  seemed  to  consider  all  men  as  his  equaUi, 
and  as  such  he  respected  thenEu  v  His  genius,  though  un- 
cultivated and  irregular,  was  original  and  comprehensive. 
Ardent  in  his  wishes,  yet  calm  in  his  deliberations ;  daring 
in  bis  purposes,  but  guarded  in  his  measures ;  impatient  of 
eon^onl,  yet  capable  of  strong  endurance;  adventurous 
beyond  the  conception  of  ordinary  men,  yet  wary  and  coa* 
siderate,  and  attentive  to  all  precautions,  he  appeared  to 
be  formed  by  nature  for  aduevemeuts  of  hardihood  and 
peril." » 

LEE  (Ei>WARD),  archbishop  of  York,  was  born  in  1482^ 
and  was  the  son  x>f  Richard  Lee,  of  Lee  Magna  in  Kent, 
'esq.  and  grandson  of  sir  Richard  Lee,  knt.  twice  lord- 
mayor  of  London.  He  was  partly  educated  in  both  uni- 
versities, •  being  admits  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
about  1499,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  than 
removed  to  Cambridge,  and  completed  his  studies.  He 
was  accounted  a  man  of  great  learning  atid  talents,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  court  of  H^nry  VIII.  in  which, 
amoi>g  others,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  <sir  Thomas  More. 
The  king  likewise  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  po- 
litical abilities,  that  he  sent  him  on  several  embassies  to  the 
continent.  In  1529  he  was  made  chancellor  of  8arum,  and 
in  15SI  was  incorporated  in  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Oxford, 
"wbich  be  bad  previously  taken  at  somelereign  Univerait3)r. 
The  eame  yearbie  was  coiwecrated  archbishop  of  York,  but 

>  ProMeflisgt  of  tin  As«o6iation  kf  iprosMtiiii^  tbi  ^scotery  sfUie  interior 
parts  of  Afriea,  1790. 
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enjoyed  this  high  statidn  a  very  short  time,  dying  at  Yorie^ 
Sept  13,  1544'.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  He  lived 
to  witness  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  but  adhered  to  the 
popish  system  in  all  its  plenitude,  except,  says  his  popish 
biographer,  that  he  **  was  carried  away  with  the  stream  as 
to  the  article  of  the  king's  supremacy."'  He  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  Luther,  and  had  a  controversy  with  Erasmus^ 
respecting  his  annotations  on  the  New  Testament.  This 
somewhat  displeased  sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  Erasmus,  but  it  did  not  lessen  his  friendship 
for  Lee.  Wood  says,  *^  he  was  a  very  great  divine,  and 
very  well  seen  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  famous  as  well  for 
his  wisdom  as  virtue,  and  holiness  of  life;  a  continual 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  a  man  very  liberal  to  the  poor,  and 
exceedingly  beloved  by  all  sorts  of  men."  His  works 
were,  1.  "  Comment,  in  universum  Pentateuchum,"  MS. 
2.  ^^  Apologia  contra  quorundam  calumnias,''^  Lovan,  1520^ 
4to.     3.  ^*  Index  annotationum  prioris  libri,''  ibid.  1520. 

4.  **  Epistola  nuncupatoriaad  Desid.  Erasmum,"  ibid.  1520. 

5.  **  Annot.  lib.  duo  in  annotationes  Novi  Test,  ErasmL'^ 

6.  '^  Epistola  apologetica,  qua  respondet  D.  Erasmi  epis« 
tolls."  7.  "  EpistolsB  sexcents."  d.  "  Epicedia  clarorum 
virorum."  The  two  last  articles  are  in  MS.  or  partially 
printed.  Some  of  his  MSS.  are  in  the  Harleian,  and  some 
in  the  Cotton  library,"  * 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  an  English  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Richard  Lee,  who  had  the  living  of  Hatfield,  ia 
Hertfordshire,  where  be  died  in  1684.  He  was  bred  at 
Westminster*school  under  Dr.  Busby,  whence  he  removed 
to  Trinity-college,  in  Cambridge,  and  became  scholar  upon 
that  foundation  in  1668.  He  proceeded  B.  A.  the  same 
year;  but,  not  succeeding  to  a  fellowship,  quitted  the 
university,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  become  an  actor  in  1672,  The  part 
he  performed  was  Duncan  in  sir  William  Davenant^s  altera- 
tion of  Macbeth.  Cibber  says  that  Lee  *^  was  so  pathetic 
a  reader  of  his  own  scenes,  that  I  have  been  informed  by 
an  actor  who  wais  present^  that  while  Lee  was. reading  ta 
major  Mohun  at  a  rehearsal,  Mohun^  in  the  warmjth  of  hia 
admiration,  threw  down  his  part,  and  said.  Unless  I  were 
'  fthle  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to  what  purpose 

1  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  I.  new*  edit— Dodd's  Ch.  HisU— More's  Life  of  sir  T*  ¥9Ct« 
p.  69.— Strype's(iifeofCraniiier,  p.  9,  25,  77, 
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iWuld  I  undertake  it!     And  yet  (continues  the  laureat) 
this  very  author,  whose  elocution  raised  such  admiration 
in  so  capital  an  actor,  when  he  attempted  to  be  an  actor 
binniself,  soon  quitted  the  stage  in  an  honest  despair  of  eVer 
making  any  profitable  figure  there."    Failing,  therefore,  ia 
this  design,  be  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  support ;  and 
composed  a  tragedy,  called  ^^  Nero  Emperor  of  Rome," 
in  1675;  which  being   well  receired,  he  produced  nine 
plays,  besides  two  in  conjunction  with  Dryden,  betwoen 
that  period  and  1684,  when  his  habits  of  dissipation,  aided 
probably  by  a  hereditary  taint,  brought  on  insanity,  and 
in  November  be  was  taken  .  into  Bedlam,  where  he  con- 
tinued four  years  under  care  of  the  physicians.     In  April 
1688,  he  was  discharged,  being  so  much  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  his  occupation  of  writing  for  the  stage ; 
and  he  produced  two  plays  afterwards,  *' The  Princess  of 
Cleve,"  in  ,1689,  and  "  The  Massacre  of  Paris,"  in  1690, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  profits  arising  from  these  per- 
formances, he  was  this  year  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
$1  weekly  stipend  of  ten  shillings  from  the  theatre  royal  was 
bis   chief  dependence.     Nor  was    he  so  free   from  his 
phrenzy  as  not  to  suffer  some  temporary  relapses;  andl 
perhaps  his  untimely  end  might  be  occasioned  by  one.    He 
died  in  1691  or  1692,  in  consequence  of  a  drunken  frolic, 
by  night,  in  the  street;  and  was  interred  in  the  parish  of 
Clement  Danes,  near  Temple-Bar.     He  is  the  author  of 
eleven  plays,  ail  acted  with  applause,  and  printed  as  soon 
as  iinisbed,  with  dedications  of  most  of  them  to  the  earls  of 
.Dorset,   Mulgrave,    Pembroke,    the  duchesses  of  Ports- 
mouth aod  Richmond,  as  his  patrons.     Addison  declares, 
that  among  our  modern  English  poets  there  was  none  better 
turned  for  tragedy  than  Lee,  if,  instead  of  favouring  hi^ 
impetuosity  of  genius,  he  had  restrained  and  kept  it  within 
,proper  bounds.     His  thoughts  \ are  wonderfully  suited  to 
tragedy,  but  frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  that 
it  is  hard  ^o  see  the  beauty  of  them.     There  is  infinite 
fire  in  bis  works,  but  so  involved  in  smoke,  that  it  does 
jiot  appear  in  half  its  lustre.     He  frequently  succeeds  in 
the  passionate  parts  of  the  tragedy,  bcft  more  particularly 
.  where  be  slackens  bis  efforts,  and  eases  the  style  of  those 
epithets  and  metaphors  with  which  he  so  pnuch  abound^. 
His  "  Rival.  Queens"  and  **  Theodosius"  still  k^ep  pos- 
session of  the  stage.    None  ever  felt  the  passion  of  love 
ipor0  trul^  I  not  could  any  one  describe  it  with  more  ten-* 


denieu ;  and  for  this  reason  he  has  been  compared  to  Ovid: 
among  tbe  ancientSy  and  to  Otway  among  the  moderns,  i 
Dryden  .prefixed  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses  to  the 
**  Rival  Queens  ;**  and  Lee  joined  with  that  laureat  in 
writing  the  tragedies  of  *^Tbe  duke  of  Guise''  and  ^^CEdi- 
pus/'  Notwithstanding  Lee's  imprudence  and  eccen*'^ 
trieities,  no  roan  could  be  more  respected  by  his  contem<» 
poraries.  In  Spence*s  ^^  Anecdotes"  we  are  told  that  Vil- 
liers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  brought  him  up  to  town,  where 
lie  never  did  any  thing  for  him ;  and  this  is  said  to  have 
contributed  to  bring  on  insanity* ' 

LEE  (Samuel),  an  English  nonconformist  divine,  was 
tbe  son  of  an  eminent  citizen  of  London,  from  whom  he 
inherited  some  property,  and  was  born  in  1626.  He  was 
educated  under  Dr.  Gale  at  St.  PauPs  school,  and  after- 
wards entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen -hail  about  the 
Cear  1647»  llie  following  year  be  was  created  M.  A. 
y  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and  was  made  fellow  of 
Wadham  college.  In  the  latter  end  of  1650  he  was  elected 
by  bis  society  one  of  the  proctors,  although  he  was  not 
of  sufficient  standing  as  master ;  but  this  the  visitors,  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite^  dispensed  witlu 
About  that  time  he  became  a  frequent  preacher  in  or  near 
Oxford,  and  was  preferred  by  Cromwell  to  the  living  of  St, 
Botolph^s^  Bisbopsgate- street,  but  ejected  by  tbe  rump  par* 
liameiit.  Afterwards  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  Great  St* 
Helenas  church  in  Bishopsgate-'Street  According  to  Wood, 
tie  was  not  in  possession  of  either  of  these  preferments  at 
the  restoration,  but  Calamy  says  he  was  ejected  from  St* 
Sotolpb^s.  His  friend  Dr.  Wilkins^  of  Wadham  college, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  urged  him  much  to  conform, 
4iut  be  was  inflexible.  He  then  lived  for  some  time  on  an 
estate  he  had  near  fiisseter  in  Oscfordshire,  .and  preached 
^occasionally.  About  1678  he  removed  to  Nevt^ingtd^ 
Chreen  near  London,  where  he  was  for  many  years  minis»> 
ter'cf  a  congregation  of 'independents.  In  iGSG^  bein|^ 
^AtissalaEsiied  With  the  times,  %e  went  over  to  New  England, 
und  became  pastor  •of  a  church  at  Bristol.  The  revolutioii 
in  l^S  affording  "brighter  |>rospects,  he  determined  to 
^visit  his  own  country,  but  in  his  passage  home,  With  faia 
^imlly,  ^he  sfbip  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and 
carried  into  St.  Alalo^  where  he  died  a  few  weeks  after,  in 
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Nov.  1691.  His  death  is  said  to  have  beeo'liastetied  bjr 
bis  losses  in  this  capture,  and  especially  by  bis  being  kept 
in  confipement  vvbile  his  \vife  and  children  wene  permitted 
to  go  to  England.  He  was  at  one  time  a  great  dabbler  iQ 
astrology,  but,  disapproving  of  this  study  afterwards,  he  is 
said  to  have  burnt  many  books  and  manuscripts  which  he 
bad  collected  on  that  subject  It  was  probably  when  ad-> 
dieted  to  astrology,  that  he  informed  his  wife  of  his  having 
seen  a  star,  wbich,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  astrology^ 
predicted  that  he  should  be  taken  captive.  Mr.  Lee^s 
other  studies  were  more  creditable.  He  was  a  very  coa<« 
siderable  scholar ;  understood  the  learned  languages  well, 
and  spoke  Latin  fluently  and  eloquently.  He  was  also  a 
good  antiquary.  ^He  wrote  ^' Chronicon  Castrense,''  a 
chronology  of  all  the  rulers  atid  governors  of  Cheshire  and 
Chester,  which  is  added  to  King's  <<  Vale  Royal."  Wood 
suspects  that  be  was  of  the  family  of  Lee  in  Cheshire.  Hk 
oiher  works  are :  I.  ^<  Orbis  Miraculum ;  or  the  Temjiie  of 
Solomon  portrayed  by  Scripture  light,*'  LoAd.  1659,  folio* 
$.  ''  Coatemplations  o»  Mortality,  &c.''  ibid.  1669,  8vqi» 
3.  ^  Dissertation''  on,  Che  probable  conversion  and  restora-^ 
tion  of  the .  Jews,  printed  with  Giles  Fletcher^s  <<  Israel 
Bedux."  4t  **Trhe  Joy  of  Faith,"  1689,  8vo.  He  pub- 
Sshed  also  various  sermons  preached  on  public  oceasioosy 
or  prescribed  subjects;  and  bad  a  considerable  hand  ia 
.Helvicus's  "Tbeatrum  Historicum,"  the  edition  of  1662.^ 

LEECHMAN  (Wo^liam),  a  learned  Scotch  divide,  was 
bora  at  Dolpbinston,  in  Lanerkshire,  in  1706.  He  re^ 
ceived  his  academical  education  at  the  university  of  Edin« 
burgh,  where  he  distinguished,  himself  by  bis  great  pro« 
ficienoy  in  different  branches  of  learning.  He  began  his 
Iheolo^ieal  studies  in  1724,  and  in  1727  he  undertook  the 
education  of  a  young  gentleman  at  Caldwell,  in  Renfrew** 
shire,  where  be  resided  in  the  summer  months,  hat  dsuring 
the  iMQoinder  of  the  year  he  lived  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
hoDoiired  with  the  friendship  of  professors  Huteheson  and 
Donlop.  About  the  beginning  of  1781  he  was  iicenaed  as 
apreadherj  bm  it  was  not  «ill  1786  that  be  wasorteined 
Biinister  of  Beith»  on  which  charge  he  oontititted  scten 
^^esn-s.  in  1740  he  mis  c^leeted  moderator  of  a  meeting  of 
the  sy»ed  0t  Irvine,  and  epened  the  asseonUy  at  <Jk%(Mr 
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on  the  7th  of  April  1741,  with  a  sermon  to  the  clergy  "On 
the  temper,  character,  and  duty,  of  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel,** which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still' 
in  high  reputation.  In  1743  he  pubHshed  a  much  longer 
discourse  on  **  The  nature,  reasonableness,  and  advan- 
tages of  Prayer  ;  with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  objections 
against  it."  This,  likewise,  added  much  to  his  reputation, 
and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  He  was  shortly  after 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  theology  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow  ;  an  honour  which  be  obtained  only  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  president,  owing  to  some  suspicions  enter<» 
tained  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  sentiments,  founded  on  his 
sermon  on  prayer,  in  which  be  was  thought  to  have  laid 
too  little  stress  on  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ. 
A  prosecution  for  heresy  was  the  consequence,  which  was 
ultimately  decided  in  his  favour  by  the  synod,  the  members 
of  which  almost  unanimously  determined,  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  charge  him  with  any  unsoundness  in  the  pas- 
sages of  the  sermon  complained  against.  After  this  the 
prejudices  against  him  appear  to  have  subsided,  and  bis 
character  became  very  generally  and  highly  respected, 
even  by  some  who  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  promote  the 
prosecution.  Soon  after  he  had  been  established  in  the 
professorship,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity ;  and 
continued  in  the  theological  chair  seventeen  years,  vindi- 
cating and  establishing  the  grand  truths  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  in  answer  to  the  principal  objections  made 
to  them  by  Mr.  Hume,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  other  scep- 
tical writers.  He  had,  in  his  lectures,  a  remarkable  talent 
of  selecting  what  was  most  important  and  striking  on  every 
subject  that  he  handled  :  his  arguments  were  solid,  found- 
ed on  indisputable  facts  ;  and  they  were  urged  with  a  de- 
gree of  warmth  which  carried  his  auditors  along  with  him  ; 
for  they  were  addressed  equally  to  the  judgment  and  the 
heart.  Dr.  Leechman^s  fame  extended  far  and  wide,  the 
divinity-ball  at  Glasgow  was  crowded,  in  bis  time^  with  a 
greater  nunaber  of  scholars  than  any  other  in  Scotland : 
and  bis  numerous  scholars,  bowever  they  might  differ  ia 
their  sentiments  on  speculative  theology  and  church  go- 
vernment, were  all  cordially  united  in  their  afiection  and 
veneration  for  their  master.  In  1761,  Dr.  Leecbman  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  principal  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow by  a  presentation  from  the  king.  He  had  previously 
to  this  been  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health;  and  this  change 
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in  his  avocations  was  probably  the  means  of  prolonging  his 
life  ;  yet,  though  released  from  the  more  fatiguing  part  of 
his  duties,  he  gave  a  lecture,  for  some  time,  once  a  week, 
to  the  students  in  divinity,  and  weekly  lectures  to  the 
whole  university.  Dr.  Leechman's  faculties  remained  in 
full  vigour  amidst  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
his  taste  for  knowledge  continued  as  acute  as  ever.  In 
September  and  October  1785,  he  experienced  two  violent 
paralytic  strokes,^ from  which  he  partially  recovered ;  but 
a  third  attack  carried  him  off  on  the  3d  of  December,  1785, 
when  he  was  almost  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Leechman 
committed  nothing  to  the  press,  except  nine  sermons, 
which  went  through  several  editions  during  his  life-time. 
These  were  republished,  with  others,  forming  together  two 
volumes,  in  1789.  To  the  first  of  these  volumes  is  pre- 
fixed an  account  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Wodrow,  from  which 
the  pre9eding  particulars  are  taken.^    ' 

LEGER  (Anthony),  a  learned.  Protestant  divine,  was 
born  in  1594,  at  Ville  Seiche,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Martin 
in  Piedmont.  Going  to  Constantinople  as  chaplain  to  the 
ambassador  from  the  States-general,  he  forn(ied  a  friend- 
ship in  that  city  with  the  famous  Cyrillus  Liicar,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  a  confession  of  the  faith  of  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  churches.  On  his  return  to  the  Vallies  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  there ;  but  being  icondemned  to  death  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  divinity,  and  died  in  1661.  He  left  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
vulgar  Greek,  2  vols.  4to.  His  son,  Anthony  Leger, 
born  1652,  at  Geneva,  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  and 
five  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  published  since  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Geneva,  in  1719.' 
.  LEGER  (John)  ,  a  learned  protestant  divine,  born  in  1 6 1 5, 
at  Ville-Seiche,  in  the  valley  of.  St.  Martin,  in  Piedmont^ 
was  nephew  of  Anthony  Leger  the  elder.  He  was  mi- 
nister of  several  churches,  particularly  that  at  St.  Jean, 
and  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the  Waldenses  in  16 55. 
Having  been  deputed  to  several  protestant  powers  in  1661, 
the  court  of  Turin  ordered  bis  house  at  St.  Jean  to  be 
jrazed  to  the  ground,  and  declared  him  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. He  became  pastor  afterwards  of  the  Walloon  church 
at  Leydeo,  in  which  city  he  was  living. in  1665,  and  tli^re 

1  Life  as  i^oTt.  *  Moreri.-»Dict.  Hist. 
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pol^ttsbed  Iti$  ''  Hi«t.  des  Eglises  Evangeltques  dea  Vall4e» 
de  Pi^ont/'  foft.    The  year  of  bis  death  is  onknowa.' 

L£GG£  (Georgb)^  baron  of  Qartmouth,  an  eminent 

saval  commander,  was  the  eldest  son  of  colonel  Williain' 

Legge^  groom  of  the  bed*cbamber  to  king  Chavles  L  and 

lurottgbt  up  under  tbe  brare.  admiral  sir  Edward  Spragge* 

He  entered  the  navy  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and^  before 

lie  was  twenty,  his  gallant  behaviour  recommended  him  so 

effectually  taking.  Charles  II.  that  in  1667,  he  promoted 

l|im  to  the  command  of  tbe  Pembroke.    In  1671,  he  wa» 

af^ointed  captain  of  the  Fairfax,  and  tbe  next  year  re* 

ipcrved  to  the  Royal  Catharine,  in  which  ship  he  obtained 

high  reputation,  by  beating  off  the  Datch  after  tbey  had 

boarded  her,  though  tbe  ship  seemed  on  the  point  of  sink-* 

ii^  ;  and  then  finding  the  means  of  stopping  her  leaks,  her 

oavrifid  her  safe  into  port     In  1673,  he  was  made  governor 

of  Portsmouth,  master  of  the  horse,  and  gentleman  t^  tbe 

dnke  of  York.     Several  other  posts  were  successively 

conferred  upon  him,  and  in  December  1682,  he  was  creatra 

tmron  of  Dartmouth.   The  port  of  Tangier  having  been  at- 

t^ded  with  great  ezpence  to  keep  the  fortifications  in  re^ 

pair,  and  to  maintain  in  it  a  numerous  garrison  to  protect 

it  from  the  Moors,  who  watched  every  opportunity  of  seising^ 

it,  the  king  determined  to  demolish  the  fortifications,  and 

bring  the  garrison  to  England ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to^ 

perform  it  without  the  Moors  having  any  suspicion  of  the^ 

design.     Lord  Dartmouth  was  appointed  to  manage  this: 

difficult  affair,  and,  for  that  purpose,  was,  in  I6SS,  made> 

governor  of  Tangier,  general  of  his  majesty's  forcea  in 

Africa,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet.  At  his  arrival  he  prepaid 

every  thiiig  necessary  for  putting  his  design  in  execution, 

blew  up  all  the  fortifications,  and  returned  to  England  with 

the  garrison ;  soon  after  which,  the  king  made  him  a  pre- 

S0nt  of  tea  thousand  pounds.     When  James  II.  ascended 

tbe  throne,  his  lordship  was  created  master  of  the  horse, 

general  of  the  ordnance,  constable  of  Che  tower  of  London^ 

captain  of  an  independent  company  of  ibpt,  and  one  of  thtf 

privy->counciL  That  naonarch  placed  the  ^igbest  confidence 

in  his  friendship ;  and,  on  bis  being  thoifoughly  convinced 

thst  the  prince  of  Orange  intended  to  land  in  England,  hei 

appointed  him  comcnaader  of  tlie  fleet ;  and,  had  he  not 

prevented  by  the  wind  and  othec  accidents  firom  ciom-** 

IMoreri.— Diet.  Hist 
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ing  up  with  tbe  prince  of  Orange^  a  bloody  engagement 
would  doubtless  have  enraed. 

After  tlie  prince  landed^  lord  Dartttiouth  retarned  to^ 
Spithead,  in  November,  with  forty-three  ships  of  war,  tbi9 
rest  of  the  fleet  being  put  into  other  ports.  Yet,  fiotwith^ 
standing  he  brought  the  fleet  safe  home,  and  had  acted 
by  order  of  king  James  when  in  power,  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  employments  at  the  revolution;  and  in  }$9i 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where,  after 
three  nlonths  imprisonment,  he  died  suddenly  of  aa  apo- 
plexy, Oct  25  of  that  year,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  When  he  was  dead^  lord  Lucas,  who  was  constable* 
of  the  Tower,  made  some  difficulty  of  permitting  his  body 
to  be  Removed  without  order;  on  which,  application  being* 
made  to  king  William,  he  was  pleased  to  direct  that  the 
same  respect  should  be  paid  at  his  funeral,  that  would 
have  been  due  to  him  if  he  had  died  possessed  of  all  his 
employments  in  that  place ;  and  accordingly,  the  Tower-^ 
guns  were  fired  when  he  was  carried  out  to  be  interred 
near  his  father,  in  the  vault  of  the  church  in  the  Minories, 
where  a  monument  of  white  marble  is  erected  to  his  me« 
mory.' 

LEGLEUS,  GiLftERTUS.    See  GILBERTUS  Anglicus. 

LEIBNITZ  (Godfrey  Willum  de),  a  very  eminent 
itoathematician  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  July^ 
4,  1646.  His  father,  Frederic  Leibnitz,  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  secretary  to  that  university ;  but' 
did  not  survive  the  birth  of  his  son  above  six  years.  Hi9 
mother  put  him  under  messieurs  Homschucius  and  Bachu-* 
dhius,  to  teach  him  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  he  made  s& 
quick  a  progress  as  to  surpass  tbe  expectations  of  hif 
master;  and  not  content  with  their  tasks,  when  at  home, 
where  there  was  a  well-chosen  library  left  by  his  father, 
he  read  with  attention  the  ancient  authors,  and  'especially 
Livy.  The  poets  also  had  a  share  in  his  studies,  particu- 
larly Virgil,  many  of  whose  verses  he  could  repeat  fn  his 
old  age,  with  fluency  and  accuracy.  He  had  himself  also 
a  talent  for  versifying,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  in  one* 
day*s  time,  a  poem  of  three  hundred  lines,  without  an 
crKftion.  This  early  and  assiduous  attention  to  classicat^ 
learning  laid  the  foundation  of  that  correct  and  elegant 
taste  which  appears  in  all  his  writings.     At  the  age  of 
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fi/teen>  he  became  a  student  iii  the  university  of  Leipsic/ 
and  to  polite  literature  joining  philosophy  and  the  mathe^ 
matics,  he  studied  the  former  under  James  Thomftslus, 
and  the  latter  under  John  Kuhnius,  at  Leipsic.  He  after-* 
wards  went  to  Jena,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  pro* 
fessor  Bohnius  upon  polite  learning  and  history,  and 
those  of  Falcknerius  in  the  law.  At  bis  return  to  Leipsic^ 
in  1663,  he  maintained,  under  Thomasius,  a  thesis,  ^^  De 
Principiis  Individuationis."  In  1664,  he  was  admitted 
M.^. ;  and  observing  how  useful  philosophy  might  be  in 
illustrating  the  law,  he  maintained  several  philosophical 
questions  taken  out  of  the  ^'  Corpus  Juris."  At  the  same 
Ume  he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  engaged  in  the  task  of  reconciling 
Plato  with  Aristotle ;  as  he  afterwards  attempted  a  like 
reconciliation  between  Aristotle  and  Des  Cartes.  He  was 
$o  intent  on  these  studies,  that  he  spent  whole  days  in  me* 
ditating  upon  them,  in  a  forest  near  Leipsic. 

His  views  being  at  this  time  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  law, 
he  commenced  bachelor  in  that  faculty  in  1665,  and  the 
year  after  supplicated  for  his  doctor's  degree;  but  was 
denied,  as  not  being  of  sufficient  standing,  that  is,  not 
quite  twenty ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  demur  was  his 
rejecting  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen, 
against  the  received  doctrine  of  that  time.  Resenting  the 
aftront,  he  went  to  Altorf,  where  he  maintained  a  thesis, 
^'  De  Casibus  perplexis,"  with  so  much  reputation,  that 
he  not  only  obtained  bis  doctor's  degree,  but  had  an  offer 
of  being  made  professor  of  law  extraordinary.  This,  how- 
ever, was  declined ;  and  he  went  from  Altorf  to  Nurero^ 
berg,  to  visit  the  learned  in  that  university.  He  had 
heard  of  some  literati  there  who  were  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher's  stone;  and  his  curiosity  was  raised 
to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  For  this  purpose  he 
drew  up  a  letter  full  of  abstruse  terms,  extracted  out  o£ 
books  of  chemistry;  and,  unintelligible  as  it  waa to* him- 
self, addressed  it  to  the  director  of  that  society,  desiring 
to  be  admitted  a  member.  They  were  satisfied  of  his  me-^ 
rit,  from  the  proofs  given  in  his  letter ;  and  not  only  ad- 
mitted him  into  their  laboratory^  but  even  requested  him. 
to  accept  the  secretaryship,  with  a  stipend.  His  office 
was,  to  i*egister  their  processes  and  experiments,,  and  ta 
extract  from  the  books  of  the  best  chemists  such  things  as 
might  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  pursuits*^ 
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About  this  time,  baron  Boineboprg,  first  minister  of  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  passing  through  Nurembergi  met  Ii(iib» 
fiitz  at  a  common  entertainment ;  and  conceived  so  great 
an  opinion  of  his  parts  and  learning  from  his  conversation^ 
that  be  advised  him  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  law  and  his- 
tory; giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  assurances^ 
that  he  would  engage  the  elector,  John  Philip  of  Schon^ 
bora^  to  send  for  him  to  his  court.  Leibnitz  accepted  the 
kindness,  promising  to  do  his  utmost  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  such  a  patronage ;  and,  to*  be  more  within  the 
reach  of  its  happy  effects,  he  reputed  to  Francfort  upon 
the  Maine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz/  In  1668, 
John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  resigning  his  crown,  the 
elector  palatine,  among  others,  became  a  competitor  for 
that  dignity ;  and,  while  baron  Boinebourg  went  into  Po- 
land to  manage  the  elector^s  interests,  Leibnitz  wrote  a 
treatise  to  shew  that  the  Polonnois  could  not  make  choice 
of  a  better  person  for  thdr  king.  With  this  piece  the 
elector  palatine  was  extremely  pleased,  and  invited  our 
jMitbor  to  bisf  court  But  baron  Boinebourg,  resolving  to 
|M-ovide  for  him  at  the  court  of  Mentz,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  accept  this  last  offer  from  the  palatine ;  and  immediately 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of 
-review  to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  Baron  Boinebourg  had 
some  connexions  at  the  French  court ;  and  as  his  son,  who 
wasiit  Paris,  was  not  of  years  to  be  trusted  with  the  ma-, 
nagement  of  bis  affairs,  he  begged  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  under- 
take that  charge. 

Leibnitz,  charmed  with  this  opportunity  of  shewing  his 
gratitude  to  so  zealous  a  patron,  set  out  for  Paris  in  1672. 
He  also  proposed  several  other  advantages  to  himself  in  this 
tour,  and  his  views  were  not  disappointed.  He  saw  all  the 
literati  in  that  metropolis,  made  an  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and,  besides,  applied  himself  with 
vigour  to  the'mathematics,  in  which  study  he  had  not  yet 
made  any  considerable  progress.  He  tells  us  himself,  that 
be  owed  his  advancement  in  it  principally  to  the  works  of 
Pascal,  Gregory,  St.  Vincent,  aiid  above  all,  to  the  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  Huygens  ^'  De  Horologio  oscillatorio.'^ 
In  this  course,  having  observed  the  imperfection  of  Pascal's 
Wthmetical  machine,  which,  however,  Pascal  did  not  live 
to  finish,  he  invented  arnew  one,  as  he  called  it;  the  use 
of  which  he  explained  to  Mr.  Colbert,  \vho  was  extremely 
pleased  with  it;  and,  >he  invention  being  approved  like- 
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wise  by  the  Academy  of  sciences,  he  wai  offered  a  seat 
there  as  pensionary  member  With  such  encouragement 
he  might  have  settled  very  advantageously  at  Paris  if  he 
would  have  turned  Roman  catholic  ;  but  he  chose*  to  ad- 
here to  the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he  wa^  born.  In 
'  1673,  he  lost  his  patron,  M.  de  Boinebourg;  and,  being 
at  liberty  by  bis  death^  took  a  tour  to  England,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Oldenburg,  the  secretary,  and 
John  Collins,  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  from  whom  he 
received  some  hints'  of  the  invention  of  tbe  method  of 
fluxions,  which  had  been  discovered  in  1664  or  1665,  by 
Mr.  (tftervirards)  sir  Isaac  Newton  \ 

Wbile  he  was  in  England  he  received  ah  account  of  the 
death  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  by  which  he  lost  bis  pen- 
sion. He  then  returned  to  France,  whence  he  wrote  to  tbe 
duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  to  inform  him  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. That  prince  sent  him  a  very  gracious  answer, 
assuring  bim  of  bis  favour,  and,  for  the  present,  appointed 
him  counsellor;  of  his  court,  with  a  salary ;  but  gave  him 
leave  to  stay  at  Paris,  in  order  to  complete  his  arithmetical 
machine,  which,  however,  was  notf  completed  until  after 
his  death.  In  1674  he  went  again  to  England,  whence  he 
passed,  through  Holland,  to  Hanover,  and* from  his  first 

*  The  right  to  this  iBTentioa  is  so  and  fometimes  ihe  iDfinitasimal  mc* 

interestisff  to  our  coontry,   that  we  tiiod,  in  tbe  «  Acta  Eruditorom  Lipsitfy 

must  not  omit  this  occasion  of  assert-  for  the  year  1684."  And,  as  he  still  p^* 

ing  H.  Tbe  state  of  the  dispute  between  sisted  in  his  claim  to  the  inrention,  sir 

tbe  competitors,  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  Isaac,  at  the  request  of  George  1.  gave 

is  as  follows :  Newton  discovered  it  in  .  his  majesty  an  account  of  (he  whole 

1665  and  1666,  and  cemmonicated  it  affair,  and  sent  Leibnitz  a  deftauce  in 

to  Dr.  Barrow  in  1669.    Leibnitz  said  express  terras,  to  prove  bis  assertion, 

he  bad  some  |limpses  of  it  in  1672,  This  was  answered  by  Leibnitz,  in  a 

hefbre  he  had  seen  any  hint  of  New-  letter  which  he  sent  by  Mr.  Kemond» 

ton's  prior  discovery,  which  was  com-  at  Paris,  to  be  communicated  to  sir 

municated  by  Mr.  Collins  to  several  Isaac,  after  he  had  shewn  it  in  France: 

foreigners  in  1673 ;  io  the  beginning  of  declaring  that  he  took  this  method  in 

which  year  Leibnitz  was  in  England,  order  to  have  indifferent  and  intelligent 

and  eommcnced  an  aoqnaintance  with  witnesses.    That   method   being  dis- 

CoUbs,  but  at  that  time  only  claimed  liked  by  sir  Isaac,  who  thought  that 

the  invention  of  another  differential  London,  as  well  as  Paris,  might  fiir- 

metbod,  properly  so  called,  which  in-  nish  such  witnesses,  he  resolved  to 

deed  was  Newton's  invention ;  men-  carry  the  dispute  no  farther ;    and, 

tiotting  no  other  till  June  1677 :  and  when    Leibnitz's-  letter   came    from 

this  was  a  year  after  a  letter  of  New-  France,  he  refuted  it,  by  remarks  which 

ton's,  containing  •  sufficient  descrip-'  he  communicated  only  to  some  of  his 

tion  of  the  nature  of  the  method,  had  friends ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 

been  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  commoni-  Leibnita's  death,  which  happened  six 

Gated  to  him*    However,  nothing  of  it  months  after,  he  published  Leibnitz's 

was  printed  by  sir  Isaac ;  which  heing  letter,  with  bis.  own  remarks,  by  way 

observed  by  the  other,  he  first  printed  of  supplement  to  Ralphson*s  **  (iistory 

it,  uoder  the  name  of  tl^e  Differential,  of  Fluxions." 
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arrival  there  made  it  his  business  to  enrich  the  library  of 
that  prince  with  the  beA  books  of  all  kinds.  That  duke 
dying  in  1679,  his  successor,  Ernest  Augustus,  then  bishop 
of  Osnabrug,  afterwards  George  I.  extended  the  same  pa- 
tronage to  Leibnitz,  and  directed  him  to  write  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Leibnitz  undertook  the  task  ; 
and,  travelling  through  Germany  and  Italy  to  collect  ma- 
^  terials,  returned  to  Hanover  in  1690,  with  an  ample  store* 
While  he  was  in  Italy  he  met  with  a  singular  instance  of 
bigotry,  which,  but  for  his  happy  presence  of  mind,  might 
have  proved  fatal.  Passing  in  a  small  bark  from  Venice 
to  Mesola,  a  storm  arose,  during  which  the  pilot,  imagin- 
ing he  was  not  understood  by  a  German,  whom  being  a 
heretic  he  looked  on  as  the  cause  of  the  tempest,  proposed 
to  strip  him  of  his  deaths  and  money,  and  throw  him  over- 
board. Leibnitz  heariiig  this,  without  discovering  the  least 
emotion,  pulled  out  a  set  o^  beads,  and  turned  them  over 
with  a  seeming  devotion.  The  artifice  succeeded  ;  one  of 
the  sailors  observing  to  the  pilot,  that,  since  the  man  was 
no  heretic,  it  would  be  of  Uo  use  to  drown  him.  In  1700 
be  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris.  The  same  year  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  af- 
terwards king  of  Prussia,  founded  an  academy  at  Berlin, 
^  by  the  advice  of  Leibnitz,  who  was  appointed  perpetual 
president  of  it ;  and,  though  Iris  other  affairs  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  reside  constantly  upon  the  spot,  yet  he  made 
ample  amends  by  the  treasures  with  which  he  enriched 
their  memoirs,  in  several  dissertations  upon  geometry,  po- 
lite learning,  natural  philosophy,  and  physic.  He  also 
projected  to  establish  at  Dresden  another  academy  like 
that  at  Berlin.  He  communicated  his  design  to  the  king 
of  Poland  in  1703,  w^howas  inclined  to  promote  it;  but  the 
troubles  which  arose  shortly  after  in  that  kingdom,  hin- 
dered it  from  being  carried  into  execution. 

Besides  these  projects  to  promote  learning,  there  is 
another  still  behind  of  a  more  extensive  view,  both  in  its 
nature  and  use ;  he  set  himself  to  invent  a  language  so 
easy  and  so  perspicuous,  as  to  become  the  common  lan- 
guage of  all  nations  of  the  world.  This  is  what  is  called 
^*  The  Universal  Language)?  and  the  design  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  our  philosopher  a  long  time.  The  thing  had 
been  attempted  before  by  d'Aigarme,  and  Dr.  WiTkins, 
bishop  of  Chester ;  but  Leibnitz  did  not  approve  of  their 
metbodj  and  therefore  attempted  a  new  one.     His  pre- 
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decessors.in  bis  opinion  had  not  r€achec|  the  point;  thiejr 
jDfiight  indeed  enable  nations  who  di4  not  understand  €ac^ 
pther,  jto  correspond  es^ily  together  ;  hut  they  had  not  at* 
tained  the  true  real  characters,  .vi^hich  would  be  the  best 
instruqfients  of  the'huipan  niind,  and  extremely  assist  both 
the  reason  and  memory.  These  characters,  he  thought, 
ought  tp  resemble  as  much  as  possible  those  of  algebra, 
^which  are  sipiple  and  expressive,  and  never  superfluous 
and  equivocal,  but  whose  varieties  are  grounded  on  rea- 
dout In  order  to  hasten  the  execution  of  this  vast  project 
he  employed  a  young  person  to  put  into  a  negvlar  or<ler  the 
definitions  of  all  things  whatsoever ;  but,  though  he  la- 
bourjed  in  it  from  1703,  yet4iis  life  did  not  prov^  sufficient 
to  complete  it*.  In  the  mean  time,  bis  name  became  fa^ 
mous  Qv^'r  Europe ;  and  his  merit  was  rewarded  by  Qther 
princes,  besides  the  elector  of  Hanover.  In  171 1,  he  was 
made  aulic  counsellor  to  the  emperor;  and  the  czar  pf 
Moscovy  appointed  him  privy-counsellor  of  justice,  with 
^  pension  of  a  thousand  ducats  f.  Leibnitz  undertopk  at 
the  saipe  t^me  to  establish  an  academy  of  sciences  at  Vi- 
enna ;  bi^t  that  project  miscarried  ;  a  disappointment  which 
sooie  hav^  ^scribed  to  the  plague.  However  that  be,  it  is 
certain  he  o|ily  had  the  honour  of  attempting  it,  .and  the 
emperor  rewarded  him  for  it  with  a  pension  of  200Q 
florins,  prom^ing  him  to  dpuble  the  sum,,  if  he  would 
come  auid '  resi(ie  at  Vienna,  which  his  death  prevented. 
In  the  mean  time, ,  the  History  of  Brunswick  being  inter-^ 
rupted  by  other  works  which  he  wrote  occasionally,  he^ 
found  at  his  return  to  Hanover,  in  1714,  that  the  ^lectoi: 
had  appointed  Mr.  Eckard  for  his  colleague  in  .that  history. 
The  elector  was  then  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  soon  after,  his  arrival,  the  electoral  princess,  ther^ 
prineess'  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  en* 
gaged  Leibnitz  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  upot^ 
the  subject  of  free- will,  the  reality  of  space,  and  other 
philosophical  subjects.  This  controversy  was  carried  09 
by  letters  which  passed  through  her  royal  highnesses  hands, 
and  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Leibnitz,  Nov.  14,  1716, 
occasioned  by  .the  goqt  and  stone,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

*  He  speaks  in  some  places  of  an  "  Recueil  de  Literature,"  printed  at 

alphabet  of  human  thoughts,    which  Amsterdam,  in  1740,  which  aUo  says 

he. was  contriving,  which,  it.  is  Tery  that   Leibnitz    refused   the  .pli^e  of 

probable,    had   some  relation   to  liis  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library*  ofiejr«jl 

uniTersat  language.  him   by  cardinal  Casanata,  while  h« 

f  The  particulars  we  have  in  the  was  at  Rome. 
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Leibnitz  was  in  person  of  a  middle  stature,  and  of  a  thin 
habit.  He  had  a  studious  air,  and  a  sweet  aspect,  though 
short-sighted.  He  was  indefatigably  [industrious,  and  so 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  ate  ^nd  drank  little. 
Hunger  alone  marked  the  time  of  his  meals,  and  his  diet 
was  plain  and  strong.  He  loved  travelling,  and  different 
climates  never  affected  his  health.  In  order  to  impress 
tipon  his  memory  what  he  bad  a  mind  to  remember,  he 
wrote  it  down,  and  never  read  it  afterwards.  His  temper 
was  nieiturally  choleric,  but  on  most  occasions  he  had  the 
art  to  restrain  it.  As  he  had  the  honour  of  passing  for 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe,  he  was  sufficiently 
sensible  of  it.  He  was  solicitous  in  procuring  the  favour 
of  princes,  which  he  turned  to  his  own  advantage,  as  well 
as  to  the  service  of  learning.  He  was  afiuble  and  polite  iu 
conversation,  and  averse  to  disputes.  He  was  thought  to 
love  money,  and  is  said  to  have  left  sixty  thousand  crowns^ 
yet  no  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  out  at  interest; 
the  rest  being  found  in  crown-pieces  and  other  specie, 
hoarded  in  corn-sacks.  He  always  professed  himself  a  Lu- 
theran, but  never  joined  in  public  worship;  and  in  his 
last  sickness,  being  desired  by  his  coachman,  who  was  his 
favourite  servant,  to  send  for.  a  minister,  he  would  not 
bear  of  it,  saying  he  had  no  occasion  for  one.  He  was 
never  married,  and  never  attempted  it  but  once,  when  he 
was  about  fifty  years  old ;  and  the  lady  desiring  time  to 
consider  of  it,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  same ; 
which  produced  this  conclusion,  **  that  marriage  was  a 
good  thing,  but  a  wise  man  ought  to  consider  of  it  all  his 
life/*  Mr.  LceBer,  son  of  his  sister,  was  his  sole  heir« 
vriiose  wife  died  suddenly  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
money  left  them  by  their  uncle.  It  is  said  he  had  a  na* 
taral  son  in  his  youth,  who  afterwards  lived  with  him,  was 
serviceable  to  him  in  many  ways,  and  had  a  considerable 
share  in  his  confidence.  He  went  by  the  name  of  William 
Dinninger,  and  extremely  resembled  his  father* 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  M.  Leibnitz  are, 
extracted  from  the  works  of  the  abb£  Conti^  as  given  in 
the  Gazette  Litteraire  for  1765  : 

^<  This  great  man,"  says  the  abb£,  ^'  owed  his  death  to, 
at  medicine  given  him  by  a  Jesuit  at  Vienna,  which  he 
took  from  a  desire  to  obtain  a  too  speedy  cure  for  the 
gotit.  This  removed  the  disorder  suddenly  ftom  his  foot 
to  his  stomachy  and  killed  him.    At  the  time  of  his  deaths 
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he  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed,i  with  an  ink-stand  and 
Barclay's  Argenis  beside  him.  They  say  that  he  was  con- 
tinually reading  this  book^  the  style  of  which  pleased  him 
exceedingly  ;  and  that  it  was  from  this  taste  he  intended 
to  form  his  history. 

'^  He  left  behind  him  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  crowns 
in  specie,  and  a  bag  full  of  gold  medals.  Among  his 
papers  was  found  a  manuscript  on  the  Cartesian  method, 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  a  political  tract  of  Bud6^  ^he 
letters  of  pope  Sylvester  II.  and  Spinoza's  letters.  His 
own  manuscripts  were  in  great  disorder.  There  were 
found  many  papers  filled  with  his ^  though tis,  and  with  bon 
mots  either  his  own,  or  collected  by  him.  Leibnitz  had 
passed  part  of  his  life  witB  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  expressed  himself  with  much  spirit  and  ele- 
gance. He  left  behind  him  poems,  epigrams,  and  love- 
letters.  He  was  connected  with  the  learned  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  carefully  preserved  all  the  letters  he  wrote  and 
received.  M.  Eckard  says,  thefe  were  found  in  bis  letters 
tbe  history  of  the  inventions,  discoveries,  and  literary 
disputes  during  the  space  of  forty  years.  He  applied  him- 
self to  every  thing ;  having  left  behind  him  a  book  of  ety- 
mologies in  the  German  language,  and  he  laboured  at  an 
universal  language  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  loved 
chemistry ;  and  to  acquire  the  secrets  of  that  art,  be  con- 
trived a  language  chiefly  composed  of  foreign  words,  which 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  several  chemists. 

'^  He  read  all  books  without  exception ;  the  more  odd 
and  whimsical  the  title  was,  the  more  curious  he  was  to 
examine  the  contents.  He  found  a  romance  written  in 
.  German  by  Mr.  Eckard:  this  romance  contained  the  his- 
tory of  a  father,  who  having  cousulted  an  astrologer  about 
the  future  destiny  of  his  son,  learnt  that  to  preserve  hiok 
from  death,  there  was  no  other  method  than  to  make  him 
pass  for  the  son  of  a  hangman.  Leibnitz  found  this  ro- 
mance so  excellent  that  he  read  it  through  at  one  sitting. 

**  The  first  time  he' visited  Hanover,  he  never  went  out 
of  his  study.  He  never  spoke  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
without  reverence ;  they  are  full,  he  would*  say,  of  lessons 
useful  to  mankind.  He  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  religi- 
ous disputes,  but  when  his  own  principles  were  attacked^ 
he  defended  himself  with  much  warmth.  He  was  fond  of 
the  Estern  manners,  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Arabic 
and  Cbiuese  languages,  and  recommended  the  study  of 
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tfrem*  He  formed  a  project  for  making  a  voyage  to  C&ina, 
and  the  Czar  promised  to  fit  him  out ;  but  on  reflexion,  he 
found  himself  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  undertake  it  He 
collected  many  Chinese  books  in  which  were  contained  the 
antiquities  of  that  empire.*' 

Leibnitz  was  author  of  a  great  multitude  of  writings; 
several  of  which  ^  were   published   separately,  and  many 
others  in  the  memoirs  of  different  academies.     He  invented 
a  binary  arithmetic,  and  many  other  ingenious  matters. 
His  claim  to  the  invention  of  Fluxions,  we  have  already 
noticed.     Hanschius  collected,  with  great  care,  every  thing 
that  Leibnitz  had  said,  in  different  passages  of  his  works, 
tipon  the  principles  of  philosophy ;  and  formed  of  them  a 
complete  system,    under  the  title  of  ^'  G.  G.  Leibnitzii 
Principia  Philosophise  more  geometrico  demonstrata,''  &c* 
1723,  4to.     There  came  out  a  collection  of , our  author's 
letters  in  1734  and  1735,  entitled,  <<  Epistolae  ad  diversos 
theologici,  juridici,  medici,  philosophici,  mathematici,  his- 
toric!, &  philologici  argumenti  e  MSS.  auctores :  cum  an- 
notationibus  suis  primum  divulgavit  Christian  Cprtholtus," 
and  another  collection  of  his  letters  was  published  in  1805 
at  Hanover,  by  M.  Feder,  under  the  title  of  *^  Commercii 
epistolici  Leibnitziani  typis  nondum  vulgati  selecta  speci- 
mina,"  8vo.     Of  his  collected  works,  the  best  edition,  dis- 
tributed into  classes  by  M.  Dutens,  was  published  at  Ge- 
neva in  six  large  volumes  4to,  in  1768,  entitled,  *^  Gotho- 
fredi  Guillelmi  Leibnitzii  Opera  omnia,"  &c. 

As  Leibnitz  was  long  the  successful  teacher  of  a  new 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  now  necessary  to  give, 
some  accoubt  of  it,  which  was  formed  partly  in  emenda- 
tion of  the  Cartesian,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  the  New- 
tonian philosophy.  In  this  philosophy,  the  author  retained 
the  Cartesian  subtile  matter,  with  the  vortices  and  univer- 
sal plenum  ;  and  he  represented  the  universe  as  a  machine 
that  should  proceed  for  ever,  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  in 
Che  most  perfect  state,  by  an  absolute  inviolable  necessity. 
After  Newton's  philosophy  was  published,  in  1687,  Leib- 
nitz printed  an  essay  on  the  celestial  motions  in  the  Act. 
Erud.  1689,  where  he  admits  the  circulation  of  the  ether 
with  Des  Cartes,  and  of  gravity  with  Newton;  though  he 
has  not  reconciled  these  principles,  nor  shewn  how  gravity 
arose  fVom  the  impulse  of  this  ether,  nor  how  to  account 
for  the  planetary  revolutions  in  their  respective  orbits.  His 
system  is  also  defective,  as  it  does  not  reconcile  the  circu- 
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lation  of  the  ether  with  the  free  motions  of  the  comet«iit' 
all  directions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  ef  the 
planetary  orbits ;  nor  does  it  resolve  other  objections  to* 
i^hich  the  hypothesis  of  the  vortices  and  plenum  is  liable. 

Soon  after  the  period  just  mentioned,  the  dispute  com- 
menced concerning  the  invention  of  the  method  of  fluxi^hs^ 
which  led  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  take  a  very  decided  part  in  op« 
position  to  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  From  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  and  his  principle  of  a  sufficwnt 
reason^  he  concluded,  that  the  universe  was  a  perfect  woilc^ 
or*  the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  made ;  and  that 
other  things,  which  are  evil  or  incomnaodious,  were  per- 
mitted as  necessary  consequences  of  what  was  best :  that 
the  material  system,  considered  as  a  perfect  machine,  can 
never  fall  into  disorder,  or  require  to  be  set  right ;'  and  to 
suppose  that  God  interposes  in  it,  is  to  lessen  the  skill  of 
the  author,'  and  the  perfection  of  his  work.  He  expressly 
charges  an  impious  tendency  on  the  philosophy  of  Newton^ 
because  he  asserts,  that  the  fabric  of  the  universe  and 
course  of  nature  could  not  continue  for  ever  in  its  present 
state,  but  in  process  of  time  would  require  to  be  re-esta- 
blished or  renewed  by  the  hand  of  its  first  framer.  The 
perfection  of  the  universe,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
capable  of  continuing  for  ever  by  mechanical  laws  in  its- 
present  state,  led  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  distinguish  between  the 
quantity  of  motion  and  the  force  of  bodies ;  and,  whilst  he 
owns  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies^ 
to  maintain  that  the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  same 
in  the  universe ;  and  to  measure  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the 
squares  of  their  velocities. 

Mr.  Leibnitz  proposes  two  principles  as  the  foundation 
o(  all  our  knowledge ;  the  first,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
thihg  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  which,  he  saya 
is  the  foundation  of  speculative  truth;  and  secondly,  that 
nothing  is  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  so^ 
rather  than  otherwise ;  and  by  this  principle  he  says  we 
make  a  transition  from  abstracted  truths  to  natural  philo- 
sophy*  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  mind  is  naturally 
determined,  in  itis  volitions  and  elections,  by  the  greatest 
apparent  good,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  choice 
between  things  perfectly  like,  which  he  calls  indiscerni^ 
bles;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfectly  like 
could  not  I  ave  been  produced  even  by  the  Deity  himself: 
and  one  reason  why  he  rejects  a  vacuum,  is  because  the 
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parts  of  it  iirast  be  supposed  perfectly  like  to  each  other. 
For' the  same  reason  too,  he  rejects  atoms,  and  all  similar 
parts  of  matter,  to  each  of  which,  though  divisible  ad  infi'^ 
miunif  he  ascribes  a  moiuuly  or  active  kind  of  principle, 
endued  with  perc<^ion  and  appetite.  The  essence  of  sub- 
stance he  places  in  action  or  activity,  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  in  something  that  is  between  acting  and  the  faculty  of 
acting.  He  affirms  that  absolute  rest  is  impossible,  and 
holds  that  motion,  or  a  sort  of  nistis,  is  essential  to  all  ma- 
terial substances.  Each  monad  he  describes  as  represen* 
tative  of  the  whole  universe  from  its  point  of  sight ;  and 
yet  he  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  matter  is  not  a 
substance,  but  a  stibstantiatum^  or  pherwmeni  bienfondi. 
From  this  metaphysical  theory,  which  mus^  be  confessed 
too  hypothetical  to  afford  satisfaction,  Leibnitz  deduced 
many  dogmas  respecting  the  divine  nature  and  operations, 
the  nature  of  human  actions,  good  and  evil,  natural  and 
moral,  and  other  subjects  which  he  treats  with  great  sub- 
tlety, and  in  a  connected  train  of  reasoning. 

The  translator  of  Mosheim^s  Ecfclesiastical  History  ob- 
serves, that  the  progress  of  Arminianism  has.  declined  in 
Germany  and  several  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  of*  the  Leibnitzian  and  Wolfian  philosophy. 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking  that  liberty  of  indif* 
ference,  which  is  supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  acting 
not  only  without,  but  against  motives,  struck,  he  says,  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Arminian  system.  He  adds, 
that  the  greatest  possible  perfecdon  of  the  universe,  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  end  of  creating  goodness,  removes 
from  the  doctrine  of  predestination  those  arbitrary  proce- 
dures and  narrow  views,  with  which  the  Calvinists  are  sup- 
posed to  have  loaded  it,  and  gives  it  a  new,  a  more  pleas- 
ing, and  a  more  philosophical  aspect  As  the  Leibnitzians 
laid  down  this  great  end  as  the  supreme  object  of  God^s 
universal  dominion,  and  the  scope  to  which  all  his  dispen- 
sations are  directed,  so  they  concluded,  that,  if  this  end 
was  proposed,  it  must  be  accomplished.  Hence  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  predestination 
founded  in  wisdom  and  goodness ;  a  necessity,  physical 
and  mechanical,  in  the  niotions  of  material  and  inanimate 
things ;  but  a  necessity,  moral  and  spiritual,  in  the  volun- 
tary determinations  of  intelligent  beings,  in  consequence 
of  prepoUent  motives,  which  produce  their  effecu  with 
certainty,  though  these  effects  be  contingent,  and  by  no 
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means  the  offspring  of  an  absolute  and  essentially  imiiuita<p 
ble  fatality.  These  principles,  says  the  same  writer,  ara 
evidently  applicable  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Calvinism ; 
by  them  predestination  is  confirmed,  though  modified  with 
respect  to  its  reasons  and  its  end ;  by  them  irresistible  grace 
(irresistible  in  a  moral  sense)  is  maintained  upon  the  hypo- 
tfiesis  of  prepoUent  motives  and  a  moral  necessity ;  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  is  also  explicable  upon  the  same 
system,  by  a  series  of  moral  causes  producing  a  series  of 
moral  effects.  But  Maclaine  adds,  that  the  Leibnitzian 
system,  has  scarcely  been  embraced  by  any  of  the  English 
Calvinists,  because,  ,as  he  supposes,  they  adhere  firmly  to 
their  theology,  and  blend  no  philosophical  principles  wit|i 
their  system. 

'   Gibbon  has  drawn  the  character  of  Leibnitz  with  great 
force  and  precision,  as  a  man  whose  genius  and  studies 
have  ranked  his  name  with  the  first  philosophic  names  of 
bis  age  and  country ;  but  he  thinks  his  reputation,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  more  pure  and  permanent,  if  he 
had  not  ambitiously  grasped  the  whole  circle  of  human 
science.     As  a  theologian,  says  Gibbon  (who  is  not,  per*, 
baps,  the  most  impartial  judge  of  this  subject),  he  sucq^« 
sively  contended  with  the  sceptics,  who  .believe  too  little^ 
and  with  the  papists  who  believe  too"  much ;  and  with  the 
heretics,  who  believe  otherwise  than  is  inculcated  by  the 
Lutheran  confession  of  Augsburgh.     Yet  the  philosopher 
betrayed  bis  love  of  union  and  toleration  ;  his  faith  in  re- 
velation was  accused,  while  he  proved  the  Trinity  by  the 
principles  of  logic ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  attributes 
and  providence  of  the  Deity,  he  was  suspected  of  a  secret 
correspondence  with  his  adversary  Bayle.  .  The  metaphy- 
sician expatiated  in  the  fields  of  air ;  his  pre-established 
harmony  of  the  soul  and  body  might  have  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Plato;  and  his  optimism,  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds,  seems  an  idea  too  vast  for  a  mortal  mind.     He. 
was  a  physician,  in  the  large  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
word ;  like  his  brethren,  he  amused  him  with  creating  a 
globe  ;  and  his  Proiogaa^  or  primitive  earth,  has  not  been 
useless  to  the  last  hypothesis  of  Buffon,  which  prefers  the 
agency  of  fire  to  that  of  water.     ^'  I  am  not  worthy,*^  adds 
Gibbon,  ^'  to  praise  the  mathematician ;  but  bis  name  is 
mingled  in  all  the  problems  and  discoveries  of  the  times ; 
the  masters  of  the  art  were  bis  rivals  or  disciples ;  and  if 
be  borrowed  from  sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  sublime  method  of 
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HaxioDs,  Leibnits  was  at  least  the  Prometheus  who  imfiakft* 
ed  to  mankind  the  sacred  fire  which  he  had  sUdeo  Ivom  the 
gods.  His  curiosity  extended  to  eyoy  hianch  of  che* 
mistry^  mechanics,  and  the  arts  -,  and  the  thirst  of  know- 
ledge was  always  aocompanied  with  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment. The  vigour  of  hb  youth  had  been  exercised  in  the  ^ 
echook  of  jurisprudence;  aad  while  he  taught,  he  aspired 
to  reform  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  of  Rome  and 
Germany.  The  annals  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  empire, 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  were  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  historian ;  and  he  could  turn  from  the  solutipn 
of  a  problem,  to  the  dusty  parchments  and  barbarous  style 
of  the  records  of  the  middle  age.  His  genius  was  more 
nobly  directed  to  investigate  the  origin  of  languages  and 
nations ;  nor  could  he  assume  the  character  of  a  gram- 
marian, without  forming  the  project  of  an  universal  idiom 
and  alphabet.  These  various  studies  were  often  interrupted 
by  the  occasional  politics  of  the  times ;  and  his  pen  was 
always  ready  in  the  cause  of  the  princes  and  patrons  to 
whose  service  he  was  attached  ;  many  hours  ^erq  consumed 
in  a  learned  correspondence  with  all  Europe ;  and  the  phi- 
losopher amused  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  French 
and  Latin  poetry.  Such  an  example  may  display  the  ex-. 
teat  and  powers  of  the  human  understanding,  but  even  his 
powers  were  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  pursuits. 
He  attempted  more  than  be  could  finish ;  he  designed  more 
than  he  could  execute  :  ^is  imagination  was  too  easily  sa- 
tisfied with  a  bold  and  rapid  glance  bn  the  subject,  which 
he  was  impatient  to  leave;  and  Leibnitz  may  be  compared 
to  those  heroes,  whose  empire  has  been  lost  in  the  ambi- 
tion of  universal  conquest.^'  ^ 

LEIGH  (Charles),  a  naturalist  and  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  boi*n  at  Grange,  in  Lancashire. 
He  entered  in  1679,  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  and 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  whence  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  proceeding  in  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
afterwards  practised  in  London  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion. He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  society  in 
May  1685.  He  left  the  following  works  :  <<Tbe  Natural 
History  of  the  Counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Der- 
byshire, &c.*'  London,  1700,  folio,  with  plates.     Into  this 

1  Qen.  Diet. — Ebge  by  Fontenelle.— 'Brucker.-^Hatton'i  DictioQary.-^ib- 
boil's  Miscellaneoai  Workil— Diet  Hiit— Saxii  Onomast. 
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i%  incorporated  the  best  part  of  the  following  publication  : 
^'  Phthisiologia  Lancastriensis,  cum  tentamtne  philoso*- 
pbico  de  Mineralibus  Aquis  in  eodem  coniitatu  observatit/' 
London,  1 694,  8 vo.  **  Exercitationes  qoinque  de  Aquis 
Mineralibus,  Thermig  calidis,  Morbis  acutis,  Morbii  inter- 
mittentibusy  Hydrope/'  ibid.  1697.  "  History  of  Virginia," 
drawn  up  from  observations  maide  during  a  residence  in 
that  eoantry,  London,  1705, 12aio.  Of  bia  **  Natural  Hts* 
tory  of  Lancashire, '*  bishop  Nicolson  speaks  with  great, 
and,  as  Mr*  Gougb  thinks,  deserved  contempt.  The  coins 
described  in  this  book  were  left  to  Mr.  Prescot  of  Catherine* 
hail,  Cambridge.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  accounts  we  have  seen  of  him.' 

LEIGH  (Edward),  a  learned  theological  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  son  of  Henry  Leigh,  esq.  was 
born  at  Shawell  in  Leicestershire,  March  24,  1602*3.  He 
had  his  grammatical  learning  under  a  Mr.  Lee  of  Wa(* 
ahall  in  Staffordshire ;  and  when  removed  to  Oxford,  be^- 
came  a  commoner  of  Magdalen-hall,  in  1616,  under  Mr. 
William  Pemble,  a  very  celebrated  tutor  of  that  society. 
Afitei*  completing  his  degrees  in  arts  in  1623,  he  removed 
to  the  Middle  Temple  for  the  study  of  the  law.  Daring 
the  violence  of  the  plague  in  1625,  he  took  that  opportu* 
nity  to  visit  France ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  Temple, 
added  to  his  law  studies  those  of  divinity  and  history,  in 
both  which  he  attained  a  great  stock  of  knowledge.  He 
was  in  fact  a  sort  of  lay  divine,  and  superior  to  many  of  thd' 
profession.  About  ie>36,  we  find  him  representing  the 
borough  of  Stafford  in  parliament,  when  some  of  the  mem« 
bers  of  that,  which  was  called  the  Long  parliament,  had 
withdrawn  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Leigh's  sentiments 
inclining  him  to  remain  and  to  support  the  measures  of  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  he  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  divines^  and  certainly 
sat  with  no  little  propriety  in  one  respect,  being  as  ably 
skilled  lb  matters  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  as 
most  of  them.  He  was  also  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the 
parliamentary  service,  and  custos  rotulorum  for  the  county 
of  Stafford.  H6  was  not,  however,  prepared  to.  approve  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  and  army ;  and  hav« 
ing,  in  Dec.  1 648,  voted  that  his  majesty's  concessions  were 
satisfactory,  he  and  some  others,  who  held  the  same  opi« 
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niony  were  turned  out  of  parliament.  From  tfaat  tioie  b0 
appears  to  have  retired  from  public  life,  and  to  have  ^mr 
ployed  bis  time  in  study.  He  died  June  2,  1671,  at  Rws^ 
hall  Hall  in  Staffordshire,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
that  church.  His  works,  which  afford  abundant  proofs  of 
his  learning  and  industry,  are,  1.  ^*  Select  and  choice  Ob- 
serrations  concerning  the  firjst  twelve  Cassars,''  Oxon.  163i^, 
8vo.  Additions  were  made  to  this  work  both  by  hiouelf  and 
his  son  Henry,  who  published  an  enlarged  edition  in  1^57, 
Bvo,  with  the  tide  of  ^^  Aualecta  Csesarum  Romanorum/* 
Two  other  editions,  with  farther  improvements  and  platei 
of  coins,  &c.  appeared  in  1664  and  1670,  8vo.  2.  ^*  Trea* 
tisd  of  Divine  promises,^'  Lond.  1633,  often  reprinted,  and 
was  the  model  of  Clarke's  *^  Scripture  Promises,''  and  other 
collections  of  the  same  kind.  3.  <'  Critica  Sacra,  or  the 
Hebrew  words  of  the  Old,  and  of  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,"  Lond.  1639,  and  1646,  4to,  afterwards  en<- 
larged.with  a  supplement,  to  2  vols,  folio.  This  was  one 
of  the  books  on  which  the  late  learned  Mr.  Bowyer  bestow*^ 
ed  great  pains,  and  had  filled^  it  with  critical  noted..  4. 
*' A  Treatise  of  Divinity,"  ibid.  1648,  1651,  8vo.  5.  **The 
Saint's  encouragement  in  evil  times ;  or  observations  coa* 
ceruingthe  martyrs  in  general,"  ibid.  1648,  8vo.  6.^*  Adh 
notations  on  all  the  New  Testament,"  ibid.  1650,  folia 
7.  ^<  A  philological  Commentary ;  or,  an  illustration  of 
the  most  obvious  and  useful  words  in  the  Law,  &c.!'  ibid. 
1652,  &c.  8.  "  A  System  or  Body  of  Divinity,"  1654, 
and  1663,  folio.  9.  *^  Treatise  of  Religion  and  Learning,'*- 
ibid.  1656,  folio,  which  not  succeeding,  was  republished 
in  1663,  with  only  the  new  title  of  '^Fcelix  consortium,  or 
a  fit  conjuncture  of  Religion  and  Learning."  10.  '^  Choice 
French  Proverbs,"  ibid.  1657,  1664,  avo.  11.  '<  Annota^ 
lions  on  the  ^ve  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz* 
Job,  Psalneis,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,."  ibid» 
1657,  folio.  12.  ^^  Second  considerations  of  the  high  court 
of  Chancery,"  1658,  4tp.  13.  *^  England  described,"  1659, 
8vo,  mostly  from  Camden.  1 4.  '^  Choice  observations  on 
all  the  kings  of  JEpgland,  from  the  Sasiops  to  the  death  of 
Charles  I."  1661,  8vo.  15.  "Three  Diatribes,  or  Dis- 
courses, of  travel,  money,  and  measuring,  &g."  1671,  8vo; 
in  another  edition  it  is  called  the  *^  Gentleman's  Guide." 
1 6.  "  Two  Sermons,"  on  the  magistrate's  authority,  by 
Christ.  Cartwright,  B.  D.  To  these  sir  Edward  prefixed  a 
preface  in  vindication  of  his  own  character  for  appearing 
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in  the  assembly  of  divines. — ^Tbis  gentleman  is  by  some 
writers  called  Sir  Edward  Leigh,  but  not  so  by  Wood,*  nor 
can  we  find  any  information  respecting  liis  being  knighted. 
In  all  his  works,  that  we  have  seen,  he  is  styled  Edward 
Leigh,  JSsq} 

LEIGJITON  (Alexander),  a  Scotch  divine,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1563,  and  educated  in  the  university  of 
that  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Mr.  Rollock.  In  1603  be  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  his  own 
college,  a  place  whit^h  he  enjoyed  till  the  laureation  of  his 
class,  in  1613.  At  that  time  he  came  to  London,  and 
{Procured  a  lectureship,  which  he  enjoyed  till  1629,  when 
be  wrote  two  books,  the  one  entitled  **  Zion's  Plea,"  and 
the  other,  "  The  Looking-glass  of  the  Holy  War.*'  In 
the  former  of  these  books,  he  spoke  not  only  with  free- 
dom, but  with  rudeness  and  indecency  against  bishops, 
calling  them  '^men  of  blood,'*  atid  saying  that  we  do  not  read 
of  a  greater  persecution  and  higher  indignities  done  towards 
God's  people  in  any  nation  than  in  this,  since  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  called  the  prelacy  of  the  church 
anti-christian,  and  declaimed  vehemently  against  the  ca- 
nons and  ceremonies.  He  styled  the  queen  a  daughter  of 
Heth,  and  concluded  with  expressing  his  pity  that  so  in- 
genuous and  tractable  a  king  should  be  so  monstrously 
abused  by  the  bishops,  to  the  undoing  of  himself  and  his 
subjects.  This  brought  him  under  the  vengeance  of  the 
star-chamber,  and  a  more  cruel  sentence  was  probably 
never  pronounced  or  executed.  After  receiving  sentence, 
be  made  his  escape,  but  was  soon  re-taken  and  brought 
back  to  London.  Historians  have  recorded  the  manner  of 
his  shocking  punishment  in  these  words :  '^  He  was  se- 
verely whipped  before  he  was  put  in  the  pillory.  2.  Being 
set  in  the  pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off.  3.  One 
side  of  his  nose  slit.  4.  Branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red 
hot  iron  with  the  letters  S  S  (a  sower  of  sedition).  On 
that  day  seven-night,  his  sores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose, 
and  face,  being  not  yet  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at 
the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder  of  his  sen- 
tence executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear„ 
slitting  the  other  side  of  his  nose,  and  branding  the  other 
cheek."     This  happened  in  1630.    Granger  has  recovered 
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a  tti^moir  of  him  by  which  it  appears  diat  he.  practised  as 
^  physician  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  that  he  was  inter- 
dicted the  practice  of  physic  by  the  college  of  physicians^ 
as  a  disqualified  person.  He  alledged  in  bar  to  this^  pro>- 
hibition,  that  he  had-  taken  his  doctor^s  degree  at  Leyden,  ^ 
under  professor  Heurnius.  It  was  then  objected  to  him, 
that  he  had  taken  priest's  orders,  and  being  asked  why  he 
did  not  adhere  to  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  dr- 
dainedy  he  excepted  against  the  ceremonies,  but  owned 
himself  to  be  a  clergyman.  Still  persisting  to  practise  in 
London,  or  within  seven  milea  of  that  city,  he  was  cen- 
sured **  tanjuam  infamis^^^  he  having  before  been  sentenced 
in  the '  star-chamber  to  lose  his  ears.  But  in  this  account 
there  is  some  inaccuracy.  He  did  not  lose  his  ears  until 
1630,  and  then  underwent  his  long  imprisonment^. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  after  eleven  years  imprisonment  in 
the  Fleet,  be  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  parliament,  1640, 
and  appointed  keeper  of  Lambeth-palace,  which  at  that 
time  was  made  use  of  as  a  state-prison.  There  he  re- 
mained till  1644,  when  he  died  rather  insane  of  mind  from 
the  hardships  he  had  suffered.  He  has  no  works  extant, 
except  those  already  mentioned.  He  was  the  father  of 
archbishop  Leighton,  the  subject  of  the  next  article.^ 

LEIGHTON  (RoB£RT),  some  time  bishop  of  Dunblane, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  son  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  London  in  1613,  but  educated  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  talents  were  not  more 
conspicuous  than  his  piety  and  humble  temper.  He  after- 
wards spent  some  time  in  France,  particularly  at  Doway, 
where  some  of  his  relations  lived.  Our  accounts,  however, 
of  his  early  years,  are  very  imperfect.  All  we  know  with 
certainty  of  the  period  before  us  is,  that  when  he  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year,  in  1643,  he  was  settled  in  Scot- 
land, according  to  the  presbyterian  form,  as  minister  of 
the   pari:sh    of  Newbottle,   near  Edinburgh.      Here   he 

*  U  was  when  Dr.  Letghtoo  reoeWed  popularity.    The  Motenoe  itielf,  how« 

•eotenoe  that  archbishop  Laud,  then  ever,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 

in  eourt,  ii  faid  to  have  take*  off  his  imprtnion  on  the  mindf  of  a  people 

capi   and  returned  thankf   to   Ood.  alreadsr  taught  to  be  'disfatitfied  with 

This  story  has*been  repeated  in  all  the  the  fovemment,  and  to  thirst  for  that 

histories  of  the  time,    and   whether  renfeance  which  fell  upon  Strafford, 

true  or  not,  must  hare,  if  only  a  cor-  taiKi,  and  lastly  on  the  kiiig  himself^ 
rent  report,  added  heavily  to  bis  un* 
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remained  several  years,    and  was  most  assidupiis  in  4^^ 
charging  the  various  duties  of  his.  oiBce.     He  did  not,  bowr 
ever,  conceive  it  to  be  any  part  of  that  office  to  add  to 
the  distractions  of  that  unhappy  period,  by  making  the 
pulpit  the  vehicle  of  political  opinions*     His  object  was 
to  exhort  his  parishioners  to  live  in  charity,  and  not  to 
tcouble  themselves  with  religious   and  poli^cal  dispijites. 
But  such  was  not  the  common  practice ;  and  it  being  the 
custom  of  the  presbytery  to  inquire  of  the  several  brethren, 
twice  a  year,  ^*  whether  they  had  preached  to  the  times  V^ 
^^  For  God^s  sake,^'   answered  Leighton,  '^wheu  all  my 
brethren  preach  to  the  times,   suffer  one  poor  priest  to 
preach  about  eternity.^'     Such  moderation  could  not  fail 
to  give  offence;  and  finding  his  labours  of  no  service,  he 
retired  to  a  life  of  privacy.    His  mind  was  not,  however, 
indifferent  to  what  was  passing  in  the  political  world,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who  dreaded  the  downfall  of  the  mo»- 
narchy,  and  the  subsequent  evils  of  .a  republican  tyranny, 
and  having  probably  declared  his  sentiments  on  these  sub- 
jects, lie  was  solicited  by  his  friends,  and  p^ticularly  by 
his  brother,  sir  Elisfaa  Leighton,  to  change  his  connexions. 
For  this  he  was  denounced  by  the  presby  terians  as  an  apos? 
tate,  and  welcomed  by  the  episcopalians  as  a  convert.     In 
bis  first  outset,  however,  it  is  denied  that  he  was  a  thorough 
presbyterian,  or  in  his  second^  entirely  an  episcopalian ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  becoming  the  latter  could  not  be 
imputed  to  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  for  episcopacy 
,  was  at  this  |ime  the  profession  of  the  minority,  and  exr 
tremely  unpopular.     His  desigti,.  however,  of  retiring  to 
a  life  of  privacy,  was  prevented  by  a  circumstance  which 
proved  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  integrity^  leamv 
log,  and  piety. '   The  office  of  principal  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  becoming  vacant  soon  after  l^ighton's  re* 
signation  of  his  ministerial  charge,  the  magistrates,  ^  who 
had  the  gift  of  presentation,  unanimously  chose  him  to 
fill  the  chair,  and  pressed  his  acceptance  of  it  by  urging 
that  he  might  thereby  be  of  great  service  to  the  churchy 
without  taking  any  part  in  public  measures. ;  Such  a  mo« 
tive  to  a  man  of  his  moderation,  was  irresistible;  and  ac« 
cordingly  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  executed  the  duties 
of  his  office  for  ten  years  with  great  reputation.     Jt  was 
the  custom  then  for  the  principal  to  lecture  to  the.students 
of  theology  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  Leighton^s  lectures . 
delivered  at  this  period,  which  are  extant  both  in  Latin 
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aitd  English,  are  very  strikitig  proofs  of  the  abilitj^  arid  as- 
siduity with  which  he  discharged  this  part  of  his  daty. 

After  the  death  of  the  king, ,  Dr.  Lerghton  sometimes   ' 
-visited  London  during  the,  vacatioris,-  but  was  disgusted 
1vith  the  proceedings  there,  and  particularly  conceived  a 
dislike  to  the  conduct  of  the  independents  as  well  as  to 
•their  form  of  church-governnient.     He  mfade  several* ex- 
cursions, likewise,  to  Flanders,^  that  he  might  observe  the 
actual  state  of  the  Romish  church  on  the  spot,  aitd  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  some  of  his  relations  at  Doway^ 
who  were  in  popish  orders ;  but  with   the  exception  of 
some  Janseiiists,  of  whom   he  entertained. a  favourable 
opinion,  his  general  aversion  to  popish  divines  and   po- 
.pery  appears  to  have  been  increased  by  his  experience 
abroad. 

When  Charles  IL  after  the  restoration  determined  to 
establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Leighton  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  bishopric.  This  his  presbyterian 
biographers  seem  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  conduct 
which  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his  general  character 
-for  wisdom  and  caution.  They  deduce,  however,  from 
^the  following  circumstances,  that  he  did  not  enter  cofdially 
into  the  plan,  and  was  even  somewhat  averse  to  it.  "  He 
chose  the  most  obscure  and  least  lucrative  see,  that  of 
Dunblane ;  he  disapproved  of  the  feasting  at  the  time  of 
consecration,  and  plainly  testified  against  it ;  he  objected 
to  the  title  of  Lord  i  he  refused  to  accompany  the  other 
Scotdh  bishops  in  their  pompous  entry  into  Edinburgh. 
He  hastened  tp  Dunblane;  did  not  accept  of  the  invitation 
to  parliament,  and  almost  the  only  time  he  took  his  seat 
there  was  for  the  purpose  of  urging  lenity  toward  the  pres- 
byterians ;  he  detested  all  violent  measures;  persecuted 
no  man,  upbraided  no  man;  had  little  correspondence 
-with  his: brethren,  and -incurred  their  deep  resentment  by 
his  reserve  and  strictness  ; '  acknowledged  that  Providence 
frowned  both  on  the  scheme  and  the  instruments ;  and 
confined  himself  to  his  diocese." 

All  this  might  be  true,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  the 
conclusion,  that  Dr.  Leighton  saw  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ter and  office  of  a  bishop  which  could  hinder  the  success 
of  the  gospel ;  on  the  contrary,  bishop  as  he  was,  for 
•  which  these  biographers  cannot  forgive  him,  he  exhibited 
cuch  an  .example  of  pious  diligente  as  could  not  be  ex- . 
ceeded  by  the  divines  of  any  church ;  and  akhough  during 
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)ii»  holding  this  see,  the  presbyteriaos  were  perseclited 
with  the  greatest  severity  in  other  dioceses,  not  one  indt- 
vidual  was  molested  in  Dunblane  on  account  of  his  religious 
principles.  3ut  as  he  had  no  power  beyond  hisownboilrid- 
ariesy  and  could  not  approve  the  conduct  of  3harp  and  others 
oiP  his  brethren,  be  certainly  became  in  time  dissatisfied 
with  his  situation,  and  it  is  possible  he  .might  be  so  with 
himself  for  accepting  it  In  an  address  to  his  clergy,  in 
1665,  not  four  years  after  his  settlement  at  Danblane,  he 
intimated  to  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign,  as- 
signing as  a  reason,  that  he  was  weary  of  contentions. 

Before  taking  this  step,  however,  be  had  the  courage  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  fair  representation  of  the  state  of  matters 
to  the  king,  and  notwithstanding  his  natural  diffidence, 
went  to  London^  and  being  graciously  received  by  Charles, 
detailed  to  him  the  violent  and  cruel  proceedings  in  Scot* 
land  ;  protested  against  any  concurrence  in  such  measures; 
declared  that  being  a  bishop  he  was  in  some  degree  uie- 
cessary  to  the  rigorous  deeds  of  others  in  supporting  episr 
copacy,  and  requested  permission  to  resign  his  bishopric. 
The  king  beard  him  with  attention,  and  with  apparent  sor« 
row  for  the  st^te  of  Scotland ;  assured  bipn  that  lenient 
measures  should  be  adopted,  but  positively  refi^sed  to  ac^ 
cept  l)is  resignation.  Leigbton  appears  to  have  credited 
his.  majesty^s  ph)fessions,  and  returned  home  in  hopes  that 
the  violence  of  persecution  was  over;  but,  finding  himself 
disappointed,  he  made  a  second  attempt  in  L667,  and  was 
more  urgent  with  the  king  than  before,  although  still  with- 
out eflFect. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Leigbton,  who  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  proceedings  of  his  brethren  as  now  to  think  it  a 
^misfortune  to^belong  to  the  order,  and  who  had  so  earnestly 
tendered  his  resignation,  should  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  (in  1670)  be  persuaded  to  remove  from  his  sequestered 
diocese  of  Dunblane,  to  the  more  important  province  of 
Glasgow.  This,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  to  his 
honour,  and  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  court  which  urged 
him  to  accept  the  archbishopric.  The  motive  of  the  king 
Und  his  ministers  was,  that  Leigbton  was  the  only  man 
qualified  to  allay  the  discontents  which  prevailed  in  die 
west  of  Scotland ;  and  Leigbton  now  thought  he  might 
Jiave  an  opportunity  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  accom- 
modation between  the^  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
which  had  been  for  years  the  object  of  his  study,  and  the 
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wisb  of  bis  heart  The  king  had  examined  this  scheme^ 
and  promised  his  aid.  It  had  all  the  features  of  mode- 
ration; and  if  moderation,  had  been  the  characteristic  of 
either  party,  might  have  been  successful.  Leighton  wished 
that  each  party,  for  the. sake  of  peace,  should  abate  some- 
what of  its  opinions,  as  to  the  mode  of  church*govemment 
and  worship-;  that  the  power  of  the  bishops  should  be  re* 
duced  considerably,  and  that  few  of  the  ceremonies  of 
public  worship  should  be  retained;  that  the  bishop  should 
only  be  perpetual  moderator,  or  president  iu  clerical  as>» 
aeifiblies;  and  should  have  no  negative  voice ;  and  that 
every  question  should  be  determined  by  the  majority  of 
presbyters.  Both  parties,  however,  were  too  .much  exas- 
perated, and  too  jealous  of  each  other  to  yield  a  single 
point,  and  thje  scheme  came  to  nothing,  for  which  various 
reasons  may  be  seen  in  the  history  •  of  the  times.  The 
only  circumstance  not  so  well  accounted  for,  is  that 
Charles  II.  and  his  ministers  should  still  persist  in  retaining 
a  man  in  the  high  office  of  bishop,  whose  plans  they  dis* 
liked,  and  who  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  brethren 
whom  thfty  supported* 

Disappointed  in  ,his  scheme  of  comprehension,  arch- 
bishop Leighton  endeavoured  to  execiite  his  office  with  his 
usual  ca^,  doing  all  in  bis  power  to  reforih  the  clergy,  to 
promote  piety  among  the  people,  to  suppress  violence,  and 
to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  presbyterians.  For  this  last 
purpose  be  held  conferences  with  them  at  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
and  Edinburgh}  on  their  principles,  and  on  his  scheme  of 
accommodation,  but  without  effect.  The  parties  could  not 
be  brought  to  mutual  indulgence,  and  far  less  to  religious 
concord.  Finding  his  new  situation  therefore  more  and 
snore  disagreeable,  be  again  determined,  to  resign  bis  dig- 
nity, and  went  to  London  for  that  purpose  in  the  summer 
of  1673.  .The  king,  although  he  still  refused  to  accept  his 
resignation,  gave  a  written  engagem^t  to  allow  him  to 
retire,  after  the  trial  of  another  year;  and  that  time  being 
.expired,  and  all  hope  of  uniting  the  different  parties  having 
vanished,  his  resignation  was  accepted.  He  now  retired 
to  firoadhurst,  in  Sussex,  where  his  sister  resided,  the  wi- 
<low  of  Edward  Lightmaker,  esq.  and  here  he  lived  in 
great  privacy,  dividing  bis  time  between  study,  devotion, 
and  act^  of  benevolence,  with  occasional  preaching.  In 
J  679  he  very  unexpectedly  received  a  letter,  written  in 
jthe^kin{;'s  own  h^nd,  requesting  him  to  go  to  Scotland  and 
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promote  concord  among  the  cootending  parties^  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  be  complied  with  his  majesty^s  pleasuk^e. 
it  is  certain  that  he  never  again  visited  Scotland,  nor  inter- 
meddled with  ecclesiastical  af&irs,  but  remained  quietly  in 
his  retirement -until  near  his  death.  This  event,  however, 
did  not  take  place  at  Broadhurst  Although  he  had  en- 
joyed this  retirement  almost  without  interruption  for  ten 
years,  be  was  unexpectedly  brought  to  London  to  see  his 
friends.  The  reason  of  this  visit  is  not  very  clearly  ex- 
plained, nor  is  it  of  great  importance,  but  it  appears  that 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  express  a  wish  that  he  ii\^ht 
die  from  home,  and  at  an  inn  ;  and  this  wish  was  gratified,  * 
for  he  died  at  the  BelUinn,  in  Warwick-lane,  far  apart 
from  his  relations,  whose  concern,  he  thought,  might  dis- 
compose his  mind.  He  was  confined  to  h'i»  room  about  a 
week,  and  to  his  bed  only  three  days.  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
•ther  friends,  attended  him  constantly  during  this  illness, 
9nd  witnessed  his  tranquil  departure.  He  expired  Feb.  i; 
1684,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  By  his  express . 
desire,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Broadhurst,  and  in- 
terred in  the  church ;  and  a  monument  of  plain  marble, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  office,  and  age,  was  erected  at  ^ 
the  expence  of  his  sistier. 

Archbishop  Leighton  is  celebrated  by  all  who  have  writ- 
ten his  life,  or  incidentally  noticed  him,  as  a  striking  ex* 
ample  of  unfeigned  piety,  extensive  learning,  and  un- 
bounded liberality.  Every  period  of  his  life  was  marked 
with  substantial,  prudent,  unostentatious  charity  ;  and  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  employ  his  wealth  in  this  way, 
be  practised  the  arts  of  frugality  in  his  own  concerns.  He 
enjoyed  some  property  from  his  father,  but  his  income  as 
bishop  of  Dunblane  was  only  200/.,  and  as  archbishop  of 
'Glasgow  about  400/. ;  yet,  besides  his  gifts. of  charity  du- 
ring his  life,  he  founded  an  exhibition  in  the  ^college  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  expence  of  150/.  and  three  more  in  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  at  the  expence  of  400/. ;  and  gave 
300/.  for  the  maintenance  of  four  paupers  in  St.  Nicholases 
hospital.  He  also  bequeathed  at  last  the  whole  of  his 
•remaining  property  to  charitable  purposes.  His  library 
and  MSS.  he  left  to  the  see  of  Dunblane.  His  love  for 
retirement  we  have  often  mentioned  ;  he  carried  it  perhaps 
to  an  excess,  and  it  certainly  unfitted  him  for  the  more 
active  duties  of  his  high  station.  Although  a  prelate,*  he 
never  seemed  to  hzre  considered  himself  as  more  tbao  a 
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purish  priest,  and  bis  diocese  a  large  parish.  He .  was  nbt 
iiiade  for  the  times  in  which  be  lired,  as  a  public  charactee* 
They  were  too  violent  for  bis  gentle  spirit,  and  impressed 
him  with  a  melancholy  that  checked  tbe. natural  cheerful* 
niess  of  his  temper  and  conversation.  As  a  preacher,,  he 
was  admired  beyond  all  bis  contemporaries,  and  bis  works 
have  not  yet  lost  their  popularity.  Some  of  theiB,  as  bis 
**  Commentary  on  St.  Peter,"  have  been  often  reprinted^ 
bpt  the  most  complete  edition,  including  many  pieces  ne- 
Ver  before  published,  is  that  which  appeared  in  1808,  in  6 
vols.  8vo,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  G..Jer« 
ment.  Of  this  last  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch,  but  must  refer  to  it  for  a  more  ample  ac- 
count of  the  character  and  aptions  of  this  revered  prelate.  ^ 

LELAND,  or  LAYLONDE  (John),  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  in  what  parish  or  year  is  uncertain. 
He.was  bred  at  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  famous  William 
Lilly,     Having   lost   both  his  parents  in   his  infancy,  he 
found  a  foster-father  in  one  Mr.  Thomas  Myles,  who  both 
maintained  him  at  school,  and  sent  him  thence  to  Christ's 
college,  in  Cambridge.     Of  this  society,  it  is  said^  he  be<» 
oame  fellow  ;  yet,  it  is  certain  that  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  spent  several  years  in  AIL  Souls  cpUege^ 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  mot 
only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but  in  the  Saxon 
and  Welch,  the  ancient  languages  of  his  country.     For 
farther  improvement  he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
the  conversation  and  instruction  of  BudsBUs,  Faber,  Paulus 
£mi)ius,  Ruellius,  and  Francis  Sylvius ;  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  not  only  perfected  himself  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  but  learned  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     He 
also  improved  his .  natural  diposition   to  poetry.     On  bis 
return  home  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  being  esteemed 
an  accomplished  scholar,  king  Henry.  VIU.  made  him  one 
of  his  .chaplains,  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Popeiing,  Po^i^ 
pering,  or  Pepling,  in  the  marches  of  Calais,  appointed 
him. his  library*keeper,  and  by  a  commission  dated  1533, 
dignified  him  with  the  title,  of  his  antiquary,     fiy  this  coin- 
mission  his  majesty  laid  his  commands  on .  him  to  make 
anarch  after  /<  England's  antiquities,  and  peruse  the  libfi|-» 
ri#s  of  all  cathedrals,  abbies, .  priories,  colleges^  &c.  and 
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places  where  records,  writings,  and  secrets  of  antiquity 
w«re  reposited/*  For  this  purpose  he  had  an  honourable 
stipend  allotted  him,  and  obtained,  in  1 536,  a  dispensa- 
tion for  non»restdence  upon  his  living  at  Popeling.  Being 
now  at  full  liberty,  he  spent  above  six  years  in  travelling 
about  England  and  Wales,  and  collecting  materials  for  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  nation.  He  entered  upon 
bis  journey  with  the  greatest  eagerness;  and,  in  the  eze« 
cution  pf  his  design  was  so  inquisitive,  that,  not  content 
with  what  the  libraries  of  the  respective  houses  afibrded^ 
nor  with  what  was  recorded  in  the  windows  and  o,ther  mo« 
numents  belonging  to  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  &c.  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place  where  he  thought  there  were 
any  footsteps  of  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish  buildings,  and 
took  particular  notice  of  all  the  tumuli,  coins,  inscriptions, 
&c.  In  short,  he  travelled  every  where,  both  by  the  sea- 
coasts  and  the  midland  parts,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
cost ;  insomuch  that  there  was  scarcely  either  cape  or  bay, 
haven,  creek^  or  pier,  river,  or  confluence  of  rivers, 
breacbeff,  washes,  lakes,  meres,  fenny  waters,  mountains, 
vidleys,  moors,  heaths,  forests,  cbaces,  woods,  cities,  bo* 
roughs, ,  castles,  principal  manor*- places,  monasteries,  and 
colleges,  which  be  had  not  seen,  and  noted,  as  he  says,  a 
whole  world  of  things  very  memorable. 

LelKnd  no&  only  sought  out  and  rescued  antique  monu- 
ments of  Uteratare  from  the  destructive  hands  of  time,  by 
a  faithful  copy  and  register  of  them,  but  likewise  saved 
many  from  being  despoiled  by  the  hands  of  men«  In  those 
days  the  English  were  very  indiiFerent  and  negligent  in  this 
particular :  they  took  little  heed  and  less  care  Sbont  these 
precious  monuments  of  learning ;  which,  being  perceived 
by  foreigners,  especially  iii  Germany,  young  students  were 
frequently  sent  thence,  who  cut  them  out  of  the  books  in 
the  libraries ;  and^  then,  returning  home,  published  them 
at  the  press  of  Frobenius,  and  odier  printers^  This  pil- 
ferage, together  with  the  havock  made  of  them  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  was  observed  by  our  antiquary 
with  great  regret ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  then 
secretary  0/  state,  begging  his  assistance  to  bring  to  light 
many  ancient  authors  buried  in  dust,  and  sending  them  to 
the  king's  library.  His  majesty  was  truly  sensible  of  the 
indefatigable  industry  and  labour  of  his  antiquary,  and  on 
his  return  from  his  travels  in  1 542,  presented  him  to  the 
rich  rectory  ef  Hasely,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  year  folr 
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lowing  gave  him,  by  the  name  of  Jahn  Lelaad,  icAolar, 
and  king's  chaplain,  a  canonry  o£  King's  coUegey  now 
Christ  Cfaurcfai  in  Oxford  ;  and,  about  themmie  tiosei  tfa^« 
prebend  of  East   and  West  Knowle^   in  the  church    of 
Sarunir    In  1345  he  lost  the  caB(\nvy:  qi  Christ  Chuneh, 
uppn  the  surrendry  of  that  college  to.  ti^e  hingv  and  had 
no  pension  aUowed  him  in  the  liea  of  it^  aa^otfacr  isanohs 
had,  yet  aa  be  is  aaid  to  batebeen  f^ ofherwis^  pabvided' 
for/'  it  was  probably  at  this  tine  that  ihe  prebend  of  East 
and  West  Knowle  was  given  hint. '  In  1545,  having  digested  * 
into  four  books  that  part  of.  his  collections  which'  coataiiis'. 
an  account  of  the  illustrious^  writers  iii  thereslnil,  witk  tl^eir 
lives  and  moajumentsi  of  liteifatiure, .  he  present^,  it  to  im 
majesty,  under  the  title  of  *^  A  Newe  Tear^s  Gifte  ;V  with  ^ 
a  scheme  of  what  he  intisnded  to  d6  finrther  *;'   Foe  that 
purpose  he  retired  to  a  house  of  bis  own,  in  the  parish  rof  * 
St  Michael  le  Queme,  Londoii ;  wher^  he  .spent  near  Gdx 
years  in  digesting  and  bringing  into  form  and  eorder,;  the 
immense  collections-he  had  with  soi  great asstdiiity  amassed: 
together.     It '  appeais  by  a .  letter,  of  ihis .  pnblisfaed  By 
Hearne,diathe  was  desirous  of  proourmg, an  ^le  assistant,* 
but  we  aareinot  informed  whether  he  succeeded*    Jt  b  b^* . 
tain  that  some  assistance 'was  necessary ;/  for  .though  he  9n»i 
a  person  of /a  clear  judgement,  and.bf;great  inst^bt,-:IOvdis«<r 
cern  the  difference  **  between  substantial  fiadsupefstitioiuei 
learning,^*  notwithstaadisorg these  and j^dieriiatdtsd endow.*' 
ments  of  his  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  tbisi  double  labour^  Itbial 
augaean  task^  to  reali^^  these  Undigested  heaps,:  ahduldi 
overpower  the  strength'of  bia  constitution^  iihfl  ibe'spkitst 
submit  to  what  nature  oouid  ik>  longer  8itpj»6rti  ^Tjita.iias  r 
the  fate  of  Lelaod ;  and  by  this  unlortuiiatB.evttnt  a»:ead{ 
was  put'  to  his  labours,  f^a  fateil  stop  to  6iie  satisfaotioa  be, 
was  anxious  to  give^o.hisi king  and  (!ountryi'^^' **  >■'•■    '>  i.- \ 
King  Henry] diedrJani  26,  1  J47/icnd  pirdbdbdytthe  giN&at  i 
concerns  «f  st^te  ibaid  for  some ; thkke^  slackened  th6  attention ' 
of  tbe^  court'  to  his  labouK^si.    tBayki  suggests  /th&t  Ae  cdiuri. 
did  not  pay  Leland^fais^stipend^'andrgiies  tbis.as  ajpIau^iUe! 
reason 'for.  his  misfortune^'  buli  as  we  ^^tre 'told- by  bisi  cdur-: 
tempofary^^  biiihop  Bate,'  who  had  abetter  opportunity  to 

*  This  was,  to  give  a  map  of  Eog-  books  as  there  are  shires  in  England. 

Uod  on  a  siver  ylate  j  a  description  of  and  Wales,  viz.  fifty;  a  survey  o^the 

the  sanre  within  twelv'e  months';  wttere*  '  Britlstk  isie^,  iu  six  hooka ;  andy  fiaaily, 

ill  ^quid.be  restored  the  aaeient  naoi^s  an  account  of  tke  HQhility  of  England;, . 

of  places  in  Britain  ;  with  the  antiqui-  in  throa  books, 
ties  or  civil  history  ©fit;  in  as 'many  .    ,    r,     .  <      . 
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know  fan  history^  that  he  was  a  mao  entirely  abstracted  froisi' 
the  world)  pecuniary  considerations  could  scarce  be  the 
object  of  his  views.     However,  to  whaterver  primary  or  se-' 
condary  cause  his  disorder  may  be  assigned,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  mdancholy,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  was  totally 
depi*i ved  of  his  senses*      ' 

His  distemper  being  made  known  to  Edward  VI.  his  ma- 
jesty,  tbyi  letters  patents,  dated  March  5,  1550,  granted 
the  custody  of  him,  by  the  name  of  John  Layiond,  junior, 
of  St  Micbaers  parish  in  le  Querne,  clerk,  to  his  brother 
John  Laylond,  senior ;  and,  for  his  maintenance,  to  receive 
the  profits  of  Hasely,  Popeling,  and  his  Salisbury  prebend 
above-mentioned.  In  this  distraction  he  continued,  with* 
out  ever  recovering  his  senses,  two  years,  when  tbedisor-. 
der  put  a  period  to  his  life,  April  18,  1552.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  which  stood 
at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  between  the  conduit  there 
and  Paternoster-row  ^  but,  being  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  the  site  of  it  was  laid  out  to  enlarge  the  street. 

This  event,  as  his  illness  before  had,  was  deemed  a  na- 
tional misfortune,  greatly  lamented  by  contemporaries, 
and  by  succeeding  ages.  On  his  demise,  Leland^s  papers 
were  -sought  after  by  persons  of  the  first  -rank  and  learning  * 
in  the  kingdom.  King  Edward,  aware  of  their  value,  com- 
mitted tliem  to  the  custody  of  sir  John  Cbeke,  his  tutor, 
who  probably  would  have  made  some  important  use  of  them 
had  he  not  been  hindered  by  the  concisions  which  followed 
the  death  of  hi^  sovereign.  Sir  John^  being  then  dl>liged 
to  go  abroad,  left  four  folio  volumes  of  Leland^s  collections 
to  Humphrey  Purefoy,esq.  and  these  descended  to  Burton,  • 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Leicestershire,  who  obtained 
possession  also  of  eight  other  volumes  of  Lelaod^s  MSS. 
called  his  <<  Itinerary,"  all  which  he  deposited,  in  1632, 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  only  other  portion  of  Le- 
land's  MSS.  is  in  the  Cottonian  coUection.  Of  all  these, 
Hohnsbed,  Drayton,  Camden,  Dugdale,  Stowe,  Lam- 
bard^  Battely,  Wood,  &c,  &c.  have  made  much  use  in 
their  historical  researches;  but  we  cannot  too  deeply  re« 
gret  that  the  author  did  not  live  to  execute  his  own  plana,  i 
His  collections  were  in  truth  but  labores  incepti^  begun,  not 
completed.  In  that  light  he  mentions  them  himself  in  an 
address  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  intreatifig  the  favour  of 
that  prelate*s  protection  of  his  indigested  papers.  Yet  in 
tbis  imperfect  state  they  have  been  justly  deemed  a  national 
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ireiisure)  hare  alsvay^  been  consulted  by  our  best  and«r^ 
quaries,  and  their  authority  is  cited  as  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior to  any,  in  points  that  concern  antiquities.  Dr.  Tan- 
ner had  once  formed  a  plan  for  publishing  Leland's  papers,- 
but  various  avocations,  prevented  him  :  at  length  Hearne 
undertook  the  task,  and  produced  those  two  invaluable 
collections,  the  ^'  Itinerary,^'  and  ^'  Collectanea,''  both  loo 
well  known  to  require  a  more  minute  description.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  work  hot  so  well  edited,  *^  Com^ 
mentarii  de  scriptoribus  Britannicis,"  Oxon*  1709,  2  vols. 
Svo.  (See  Anthony  Hall.)  Some  unpublished  MSS.  still 
remain,  and  it  appears  that  Leland  had  prepared  a  large 
work  entitled  **  De  Antiquitate  Britannica,  sive,  Historia 
Civilis."  It  also  appears  that  he  had  made  large  collec* 
tions  towards  the  antiquities  of  London,  but  theses hava 
long  been  lost  tp  the  public,  as  well  as  his  quadrate  table 
on  silver,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and  the  **  Doh 
scrip tion  of  England,"  which  he  said  would  be  published/ 
in  twelve  months.  *  ,  . , 

LELAND  (John),  an  eminent  writer  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  was  born  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  Oct  18, 
1691.*  Soon  after,  his  father,  who  had  lived  in  good  re- 
pute for  many  years,  being  involved  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, gave  up  his  effects  to  his  creditors,  and  removed  to  • 
Dublin.  Finding  here  an  opportunity  for  settling  in  busi- 
ness, he  sent  over  for  his  wife  and  family  of  three  sons, 
and  was  enabled  to  support  them  in  a  decent  manner. 
John,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  his  second  son,  and 
when  in  his  sixth  year,  which  wa»  before  they  left  Eog''-' 
land,  as  our  aecount  states,  he  met  with  a  singular  misfor- 
tune. He  was  seized  with  the  smalt  pox,  which  proved  of  so 
malignant  a  kind  that  his  life  was  despaired  of;  and  when, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  recovered,  he  was  found 
to  be  deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  which 
last  retained  no  traces  of  what  he  had  been  taught.  In  this 
state  be  remained  a  year,  when  his  faculties  returned  ;  but 
having  still  no  remembrance  of  the  past,  he  began  anew 
to  learn  his  letters,  and  in  this  his  second  education,  made 
so  quick  a  progress,  and  gave  such  proofs  of  superior  me« 
mory  and  understanding,  >  that  his  parents  resolved  to  breed, 
him  up  to  one  of  the  learned  professions.     In  this,  from 

1  Lives  of  Leland,  Hearnet  and  Wood,  1*112,  2  vols,  ^ro,  edited  by  Mr.  Hud- 
desford,  Keeper  of  tlie  AshDiolean  library. 
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their  sitoation  in  life,  they  probably  had  not  mu€h.efaoi«e,' 
from  'the  g]?eat  expensea  necessary  to  la^  or  pfaysic ;  and 
this,  with  their  religious  principles,  induced  them  to  de- 
cide in  favour  of  divinity.  He  was  therefore  educated  fdr 
the  rainistty  among  the  dissenters ;  and  having  first  e)t-' 
hibited  his  talen^tn  to  advantage  in  a  congregation  of  dis- 
senters in  New-row,  Dublin^  was,  in  a  few  months,  in- 
vited to  beoomO'  joint-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld,  to 
which  bfficie  be  was  ordained  in  1710.  As  he  entered  upon 
this  station  from  the  best  and  purest  motives,  be  discliarged 
the  duties,  of  if  with  the  utmost  fidelity ;  and,  by  indefa- 
tigable <  appiici^tion  to  his  studies,  he  made  at  the  same 
time  suoh  improvements  in  every  branch  of  useful  know- 
ledge, that  he  soon  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  in 
thei  Iqpjrned  world.  In  1730  Tindal  published  his  ^'Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation,'^  and  although  several  excel* 
lent  answers  appeared  to  that  impious  work,  Mr.  Leland 
was  of  opinion  that  much  remained  to-be  said,  in  order  to 
expose  its  fallacious  reasonings  and  incbnsistencies,  A>c- 
cordidgly  be  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  17^3,  by  pub- 
lishing ^*  An  Answer  to  a  late  hook  entitled  /  Cbristianity 
as  old  as  tbe  Creation,  &c.'"  in  2  vols.  In  1737  he  Em- 
barked in  a  controversy  with  another  of  the  same  class  of 
writers,  Dr.  Morgan,  by  publishing  ^^  Tbe  Divine  Autho- 
rity of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted  against  the 
unjust  aspersions  and  false  reasonings  of  a  Book  entitled 
<  The  Moral  Philosopher.'''  The  learning  and  abilities 
displayed  by  Mr.  Leland  in  these  publications,  and  the 
service  which  he  rendered  by  them  to  the  Christian  cause, 
procured  him  many  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from  per-* 
sons  of  tbe  highest  rank  in  the  established  chorcb,'  as  well 
as  from  tbe  most  eminent  of  his  dissenting  bretbren>;  ,and 
from  the  university  of  Aberdeen  he  receiv«d>  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1742  Dr. 
Leland  published  an  answer  toa  pamplilet  totitled  '*«  Chris- 
tianity not  founded  on  Argument;''  and  in.  1753«  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  still  further  as  an  advocate  in  bebalf  of ' 
Christianity,  by  publishing  ^*  Reflections  on  the  late  lord 
Solingbrok^s  Letters  on  tbe  «tudy  and  use  of  History ; 
especially  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Christianity  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  It  is  said  to  have  been  with  so]ne  reluctance* 
that  be  was  persuaded  to  exert  himself  upon  this  occasion  ; 
for  although,  as  he  himself  observes,  no  man  needs  make 
^n  apology  for  using  bis  best  endeavours  in  defence  of 
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ChmtianiCy  when  it  is  openly  attacked,  yet  he  was  appre- 
henmve  that  his  engaging  again  in  this  cause,  after  haying 
done  so  on  some  former  occasions,  might  have  an  appear- 
ance of  too  much  forwardness.  But  these  apprehensions 
Sire  way  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  his  friend,  the  late 
r.  Thomas  Wilson,  rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook;  and 
in  complying  with  his  recommendation,  he  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  Christian  world,  and  added  not  a 
little  to  the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired. 

Dr«  Leland  being  now  justly  considered  a  master  in  this 
branch  of  controversy,  at  the  desire  of  some  valuable  friends 
he  sent  to  the  press,  in  1754,  ^  A  View  of  the  principal 
Deistical  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England,  in  the 
last  and  present  century,  with  observations  upon  tbem^ 
&c.  In  several  letters  to  a  friend.*'  This  friend  was  Dr. 
Wilson,  to  whom  the  letters  were  sent  by  the  author,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  appear.  When  the  work  was  ready 
for  the  press,  the  copy-was  so  little  esteemed  that  no  book- 
seller would  give  more  than  50/.  for  it;  on  which  Dr.  Wil- 
son generously  printed  a  numerous  edkion  at  his  own 
risque,  and  the  subsequent  editions  sold  with  great  rapidity 
and  profit.  The  design  of  this  work  was  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  productions  of  the  deistical  writers,  and  of  the  seve- 
ral schemes  which  they  have  advanced,  as  far  as  the  cause 
of  revealed  religion  is  concerned.  He  afterwards  published 
,  a  supplement  relating  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Hume  and  lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  third  volume,  com-« 
prehending  theauthor^s  additions  and  illustrations,  with  a 
new  edition  of  '^Reflections  upon  lord  Bolingbfoke's  Let- 
tters,'*  .&c.  The  whole  of  this  work  is  now  comprised  in 
two  volumes ;  it  secured  the  Author  general  public  appro- 
bation, and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  exertions  to  a 
very  advanced  agis.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  upwards 
of  seventy  years  old,  he  published,  in  2  vols.  4to,  "The 
advantage  and  necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,'  sh^wn 
from  the  state  of  religion  in  the  ancieht  heathen  world, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  one  true  God  \  a  rule  of  moral  duty,  and  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and-  punishments,^'  &c.  This  work  was  af- 
terwards reprinted  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Dr.  Leland  die4 
in  his  seventy -fifth  year,  on  the  1 6  th  ^  of  January  1766;.  he 
was  distinguished  by  considerable  abilities,  and  very  exten- 
sive learning;  he  had  a  niemory  so  tenacious,  that  be  was 
often  called  ^^  the  walking  library.^'  After  bis  death  a  collec- 
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lion  of  bis  sermons  was' published  in  four  volumes  oct'ard^ 
with  a  preface  containing  some  account  of  the  life,  cbarac-* 
ter^  an4  writings  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac* 
Weld,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon  at  the  meeting  in 
Eustace-street,  Dublin,  of  which  Dr.  Leland  bad  for  many 
years  been  the  pastor*  The  extensive  circulation  of  infidel 
writings  about  twenty  years  ago,  .induced  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W,  L.  Brown,  principal  of  Marishal  college,  Aber^leeu,  to 
superintend  a  new  edition  of  the  **  View  of  the  Deistical 
writers,^'  1798,  2  vols.  S.vo,  to  which  he  added  an  excel- 
lent ^<  Viewi)f  the  Present  Times,  with  regard  to  religion 
and  morals,  and  other  important  subjects.V  ^ 

LELAND  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine  and  translator, 
the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Dublin,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1 722. 
The  first  rudiments  of  classical  education  he  received  at 
the  school  kept  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sheridan,  whose  ta- 
lents and  success  in  forming  excellent  scholars,  were  then 
well  known.  In  1737  he  entered  a  pensioner  in  Trinity 
college;  and  in  1741  was  elected  a  scholar;  commenced 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1742,  and  was  a  candidate  for  a  fellow- 
ship in  1745,  in  which  he  failed  at  this  time,  but  succeeded 
the  following  year  by  the^unanimous  voice  of  the  electors. 
On  being  thus  placed  in  a  state  of  independence,  he  did 
not  resign  himself  to  ease  and  indolence,  but  was  conspi- 
cuous for  the.  same  ardent, love  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
peared in  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  and  was  pre- 
dominant throughout  his  whole  life.  In  1748  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
of  bis  profession,  drew  up  a  discourse  '^  On  the  helps  and 
impediments  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  religious 
and  moral  subjects,^*  which  was  much  admired  at  that  tlme^ 
but  no  copy  is  now  to  be  found.  In  1754,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  John  Stokes,  he  published,  at  the  desire  of  the 
university,  an  edition  of  the  *^  Orations  of  Demosthenes,'* 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  which  we  do  not;  find  men- 
tioned by  any  of  our  classical  bibliographers,  except  Har- 
wood,  who  says  it  is  in  2  vols.  12mo.  In  1756  Dr.  Leland 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  English  ^^  Translation  o£ 
Demosthenes,^'  4to,  with  notes  critical  and  historical ;  the 
second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  176 1,  and  the  third  itk 
1770.    This  raised  bis  reputation  very  high  as  a  classicaL 

1  We4d*8  preface,  as  above,  and  funeral  sermoo.— Life,  in  Brituh  Rio^^nkr^ 
|rapby,  Tol,  X. 
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scholar  and  critic^  and  public  expectation  was  farther  gra- 
tified in  1758  by  his  <<  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Philip  king  of  Mac^don,  the  father  of  Alexander/'  2  vols. 
4to.  "^  His  attention  to  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  arid 
jEschines,  and  to  Grecian  politics,  eminently  qualified 
bhn  for  treating  the  life  of  Philip  with  copiousness  and  ac- 
curacy. After  this  he  proceeded  with  translations  of  JEs- 
chines,  and  the  other  orations  of  Demosthenes.  In  1762, 
he  is  supposed  to  hare  written,  although  he  never  formally 
avowed'  it,  the  ingenious  historical  romance  of  '*  Long- 
sword,  earf  of  Salisbury.^' 

In  1763,  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  senior  fellows 
•f  Trinity  college,  professor  of  oratory.  His  course  of 
study,  and  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  on  his  translations, 
bad  furnished  him  with  a  perspicuous  and  energetic  style, 
which  he  displayed  both  in  the  professor's  chair  and  in  the 
pulpit,  being  the  most  admired  preacher  of  his  time  in 
Dublin  ;  nor  was  he  less  esteemed  for  his  talents  as  a  con- 
troversial writer,  of  which  he  noW  afforded  a  specimen. 
Bishop  Warburton  having  noticed  in  his  ^VDoctrine  of 
Grace,''  the  argument  used  by  infidel  writers  against  the 
divine  inspiration  of  th,e  New  Testament,  from  its  want  of 
purity,  elegance,  &c.  opposed  this  opinion  by  some  of  hijs 
own  which  appeared  equally  Untenable ;  namely,  l.That 
the  evangelists  and  apostles,  writing  in  a  language,  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  been  miraculously  infused,  could 
be  masters  of  the  words  only,  and  not  of  the  idioms ;  and 
therefore  must  write  barbarously.  2.  That  eloquence  was 
not  any  real  quality ;  but  something  merely  fantastical 
and  arbitrary,  an  accidental  abuse  of  human  speech.  3. 
That  it  had  no  end  but  to  deceive  by  the  appearance  of 
vehement  in wai'd  persuasion,  and  to  pervert  the  judgment 
by  inflaming  the  passions  ;  and  that  being  a  deviation  from 
the  principles  of*  logic  and  metaphysics,  it  was  frequently 
Ticious.  Dr.  Leland  quickly  perceived  the  danger  of  these 
positions,  and  in  1764  published  ^^  A  Dissertation  on  the 
principles  of  human  Eloquence ;  with  particular  regard  to 
the  style  and  composition  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which 
the  obser^vations  on  this  subject  by  the  lord  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, in  his  discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  are  dis* 
tinctly  considered ;  being  the  substance  of  several  lectures 
read  in  the  oratory* school  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,"  4to. 
In  this  be  refuted  Warburton's  positions  in  a  candid  and 
liberal  manner,  biit  was  attempted  to  be  answered  by  Dr. 
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Hurd  (mtbout  hia  iiame)»  in  a  manner  grossly  Utibeml 
and  unmanly,  from  which  Dr.  Hurd  could  derive  no  other 
adyaoiage  than  that  of  flattering  Warburton ;  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  notices  bis  controversial  tracts 
(See  Hurd,  vol.  XVHL  p.  342)  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life^  it  would  appear  that  he  was  himself  of  this  opinion. 
Dr.  Leland  published  a  reply  to  Dr^  Hurdj  in  which,  by 
still  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  literiary  character,  he 
gained,  in  manners  as  well  as  argument,  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  his  antagonist. 

In  1765,  through  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Leland,  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin  bestowed  on  Dr.  Johnson  their  highest 
honour,  by  creating  him,  doctor  of  laws,  a  favour  which  he 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leland,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  last  editiqn  of  Boswelfs  Life.  In  1768,  Pr. 
Leland  was  appointed  chaplain  to  lord  Townsend,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  ;  and  his  friends  entertained  hopes  .that 
bis  merits  would  have  raised  him  to  the  episcopal  bench ; 
but  he  obtained  only  in  that  year  the  prebend  of  Rath- 
michael,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin, 
united  with  the  vicarage  of  Bray,  both  of  small  value,  but 
tenable  with  his  fellowship,  {n  1773,  appeared  his  "  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  from  the  invasion  of  Henry  H.  with  a  pre- 
liminary discourse  on  the  ancient  state  of  that  kingdom,*' 
3  vols.  4to.  The  merit  of  this  work  (las  been  disputed  by 
critics.  It  may  be  pronounced,  however,  an  elegant  sketch 
of  Irish  history,  and  calculated  for  common  use ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  consult  original  materials, 
and  therefore  has  brought  very  littleaccession  to  our  know-^ 
ledge  of  Irish  affairs. 

Dr.  Leiand's  other  publications  in  his  life-time  were 
only  a  few  occasional  sermons,  of  greater  merit  as  to  man- 
ner and  matter  than  the  three  volumes  of  sertoons  printed 
after  his  death,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
prepared  for  the  press.  He  died  in  1785.  His  fame  rests 
on  his."  Life  of  Philip,"  his  "Demosthenes,'*  and  his  "Dis- 
sertation upon  Eloquence.'*  The  "  Life  of  Philip,"  says 
an  eminent  living  scholar,  "contains  many  curious  re- 
searches into  the  principles  of  government  established 
among  the  leading  states  of  Greece ;  many  sagacious  re- 
marks on  their  intestine  discords;  many  exact  descriptions 
of  their  most  celebrated  characters;  together  wit^  an  ez«> 
tensive  and  correct  view  of  those  subtle  intrigues,  and  those 
ambitious  projeqts,  by  which  Philip,, at, a  favoiirabJe  crisis, 
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gradoliUy  obtained  an  nnexampled  and  fatal  mastery  over 
the  Grecian  republics.  In  the  translation  of  ^^  Demos- 
thenes/* Leland  unites  the  man  of  taste  and  the  man  of 
learning ;  and  shews  himself  to  have  possessed,  not  only 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  but  that 
clearness  in  his  own  conceptioos,  and  that  animation  in 
liis  feelings,  which  enabled  him  to  catch  the  real  meaning, 
and  to  preserve  the  genuine. spirit  of  the  most  perfect 
orator  that  Athens  ever  produced.  Through  the  ^^  Disser- 
tation upon  Eloquence/^  and  the  "  Defence**  of  it,  we  see 
great  accuracy  of  erudition ;  great  perspicuity  and  strength 
of  style;  aud  above  all,  a  stoutness  of  judgmeut,  which, 
in  traversing  the  open  and  spacious  walks  of  literature,  dis- 
dained to  be  led  captive.**  * 

Le  LONG.    See  LONG. 

LELY  (Sir  Petbr),  a  most  capital  painter  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  was  born  at  Soest,  in  ^yestphalia,  in  1617. 
His  family  name  was  Vander  Vaas ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  father,  who  w^s  a  captain  of  foot,  being  born 
in  a  perfumer's  shop,  whose  sign  was  a  lily,  and  receiving 
the  appellation  of  captain  Du  Lys,  or  Leiy,  our  artist  ob- 
tained if  as  a  pro{ier  name.  He'  was  first  instructed  in  the  - 
art  by  Peter  Grebber,  at  Haerlem ;  and  having  acquired  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  execution,  he  came 
{to  England  in  1641,  and  commenced  portrait-painter. 
After  the  restoration  he  waa  appointed  state-painter  to 
Charles  IL  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  with  great  re- 
putation till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1680.  He  was 
seized  by  an  apoplexy  while  painting  a  portrait  of  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  and  died  instantly,  at  the  age  of 
sixty- three. 

/  Though  Lely*s  talents,  as  an  artist,  do  not  entitle  him 
to  hpld  a  rank  equal  to  that  filled  by  his  great  predecessor, 
Vandyke,  yet  they  justly  claim  very  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration. He  fell,  short  of  Vandyke  in  two  very  essential 
parts  of  portraiture,  viz.  taste  and  expression.  It  is  in 
parts  only  that  he  wrought  with  taste  :  in  the  ringlets  of  the 
hair,  for  instance;  seldom  in  the  actions  of  bis  figures. 
and  scarcely  ever  in  the  tout- ensemble  of  his  pictures.  As 
to  the  expression  of  his  portraits,    it  is  almost  entirely 

1  Life  prefixed  to  his  «  SennoDS."— Europ.  Mag.  for  August  1799,— Nichols's 
Bowyer.— Warburton's  LetUrt  to  Hurd. — BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson, 
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described,  at  least  in  those  of  his  females^  by  ^hat  the  poet 
has  said^  that  he 

<f         ' —  on  animated  canvas  stole 

The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul,*' 

-The  consequence  is,  that  individual  expression,  the  very 
essence  of  portrait-painting,  is  lost  sight  of;  and  a  certain 
^air  of  general  resemblance  is  seen  in  them  all.    Yet  Lely^s 
pictures,  by  the  mastery  of  his  execution,  and  his  skill  of 
imitauon,  where  he  pleased  to  employ  it,  will  ever  com* 
mand  admiration.     He  possessed  the  art  of  flattery  more 
.  than  most  artists  ;  and  no  doubt  by  that  secured  the  appro-, 
bation  of  his  contemporaries,  and  consequently  great  prac- 
tice.    He  acquired  a  very  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
he  employed  a  large  portion  to  furnish  himself  with  a  col- 
lection  of  pictures  and  drawings.     These,  at  his  death, 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  were  so  numerous,  that  forty 
days  were  consumed  in  the  sale ;  and  the  product  amounted 
to  26,000/.  ;•  besides  which,  he  left  an  estate  he  had  pur- 
chased, of  900/.  per  annum.     Among  his  more  celebratied 
pictures  iti  this  country,  are  the  series  of  beauties  at  Wind- 
sor; a  remarkable  picture  of  Charles  I.  and  heads  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  lady  Elizabeth,  at  Sion-house  ;  several 
portraits  in  the  gallery  at  Althorp ;  the  duke  of  Jbevon- 
•shire's,  lord  Pomfret's,  &c.  * 

LEMERY  (Nicolas),  a  celebrated  chemist,  was  born 
Nov.  17,  1645,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  of  which  parlia- 
ment his  father  was  a  proctor,  and  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. Having  received  a  suitable  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  apothecary,  who  was 
a  relation;  but,  finding  in  a  short. time  that  his  master 
knew  little  of  chemistry,  he  left  him  in  1666,  and  went  to 
improve  himself  in  that  art  at  Paris,  where  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Glazer,  then  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  the  royal' 
gardens ;  but  as  Mr.  Glazer  was  one  of  those  professors 
who  are  full  of  obscure  ideas,  and  was  also  far  from  being 
communicative,  Lemery  stayed  with  him  only  two  months^ 
and  then  proceeded  to  travel  through  France  in  quest  of  some 
better  masters.  In  this  resolution  he  went  to  Montpelier, 
where  he  continued  three  years  with  Mr.  Vernant,  an  apothe- 
cary, who  gavehim  an  opportunity  of  performing  several  che- 
mical operations,  and  of  reading  lectures  also  to  some  of 
liis  scholars.     By  these  jpneans  he  made  such  advances. iu 

^  Walpole's  Anecdotes.-^Dechamps  and  P'Arg eQTiile.<^Pjlktnftoii. 
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gbemistry,  that  in  a  little  time  he  djtew  all  the  professon 
of  physic,  as  well  as  other  turious  persons  at  Montpelier^ 
to  hear  hida ;  having  always  some  new  discoveries,  which 
raised  his  reputation  so  higb^  that  he  practised  physic  ia 
IhsLt  uiiiversity  without  a  doctor's  degree^^ 

In  1672,  having  made  the  tour  of  France^  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Martyn,  apothecary  to  monsieur  the  prince ;  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  laboratory  which  this  apothecary  had  iri  the 
hotel  de  Cohd^,  be  performed  several  courses  of  chcmiistry^ 
which  brought  him  into  the  knowledge  and  esteem  of  the 
prince.  At  length  he  provided  himself  with  a  laboratory 
of  his  own,  and  might  have  been  made  a  doctor  of  physic, 
but  his  attachment  to  chemistry  induced  him  to  remain  an 
apothecary,  and  his  lectures  were  frequented  by  so  great 
a  number  of  ischolars,  that  he  had  scarce  room  to'  perform 
his  operations.  Chemistry  was  then  coming  into  great 
vogue  in  that  metropolis ;  and  Lemery  contributed  greatlj^ 
to  its  advancement,  by  treating  it  ii(  a  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous manner,  divesting  it  of  the  jargon  of  mysticism  in 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  obscured,  and,  by  the  dexterity 
of  his  ^periments,  exhibiting  the  facts  which  it  discloses 
to  the  comprehension  of  every  understanding.  By  these 
means  he  established  such  a  character  for  superior  che-* 
mical  skill,  as  enabled  him  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
his  preparations,  which  were  in  great  request  both  in  Paris 
and  the  provinces.  One  article  in  particular  \yas  the  source 
of  great  profit,  namely,  the  oxyd,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  magistery  of  bismuth,  and  known  as  a  cosmetic  by  the 
liame  of  Spanish  white,  which  no  other  person  in  Paris 
knew  bow  to  prepare.  In  1675  he  published  his  ^^  Cours 
de  Chymie,**  which  was  received  with  general  appirobi^ion 
and  applause,  and  passed  through  numerous  editions :  in* 
deed  seldom  has  a  work  on  a  subjeqt  of  science  been  so  po- 
pular. It  sold,  says  Fontenelle,  like  a  novel  or  a  satire;  new, 
editions  followed  year  after  year ;  and  it  was  translated  into 
Latin,  and  into  various  modern  languages.  Its  chief  value 
consisted  in  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  pror 
cesses  and  operations  were  detailed :  the  science  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  rational  theory  of  them. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  worked  rather  with.tt^^  yiew  of  , 
directing  apothecaries  how  to  multiply  their  preparations, 
than  as  a  philosophical  chemist ;  and  bis  materials  are.  not 
lurranged  in  the  most  fayourable  manner  for  the  instructiou 
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of  b€ginn6n  in  the  science.  Nor  did  be  divnlge  the  irbo)# 
of  hi*  pbarmaceutiGa)  knoirledge  in  this  treatise  ;  be  kept 
the  ptepai^tioA  of  several  of  bis  chemical  remedies  s«efet|> 
io  ord^r  to  obtain  the  greater  profit  by  their  sale. 

In  1681  his  tranquillity  began  to  be  disturbed  on  aceounc 
of  hit  religion ;  and  he  receited  orders  to  quit  his  employ. 
At  this  time  the  elector  of  Brandeitburgh,  by  Mr.  Span- 
beim^  bis  en^voy  in  France,  made  him  a  proposal  to  go  to 
Berlin,  with  a  promise  of  founding  a  professorship  in  che- 
mistry for  him  there ;  but  the  trouble  of  transporting  his 
lunily  to  silch  a  distance,  added  to  the  hopes  of  some  ex- 
caption  that  would  be  obtained  in  his  favour,  hindered  him 
from  accepting  that  offer,  and  be  wis  indulged  to  read 
some  courses  after  the  time  limited  by  the  order  was  ex- 
pired ;  but  at  length,  this  not  being  suffered,  he  came  t» 
Sr»gland  in  1 699,  where  Charles  II.  gave  him  great  e«>eou- 
fagement.  Yet,  as  the  face  of  the  public  affairs  here  ap-< 
peared  not  more  promising  of  qi»iet  than  in  France,  be  f  e-^ 
tetved  to  return  tbither,  though  witbont  being  able  til 
deternnne  what  course  be  should  then  take. 

In  this  dilemma,  imiigining  that  the  title  of  doctor  of 
physic  might  procure  hioEi'  some  tmnquilHty,  be  took  that 
degree  at  Caen  about  the  end  of  the  year ;  and,  repair •» 
ing  to  Paris,  had  a  great  deal  of  business  for  a  wbtloi 
but  the  edict  of  Nantz  being  revoked  in  1685,  lie  was  for^^ 
bid  to  practise  his  profession,  as  well  as  other  protestants. 
He  read,  however,  two  courses  of  chemistry  aftserwardsii 
under'senme  powerful  protections ;  and  having  no  longer 
courage  to  support  his  religious  principles,  entered  into, 
the  Romish  church,  in  the  b^inning  of  1686.  This  change 
procured  bitn  a  full  right  to  practise  physic,  and  having 
obt^ned  the  king's  letters  for  holding  his  Course  of  che- 
mUtry,  and  for  the  sale  of  his  medicines,  although-  not  now 
an  apothecary,  what  with  his  pupils,  bis  patients,  and  the 
sale  df  hr»  chemical  secrets,  he  made  considerable  gains. 

Upon  the  revi'val  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  in 
1699,  be  was  made  assbci^te  chemist,  and  at  the  end  of 
.  the  year  became  a  pensionary.  In  1707  be  began  to  feel 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  had  a  slight  attack  of  apopleiry, 
which  .not  being  so  severe  as  to  hinder  hiin  from  going 
>  abroad,  he  attended  the  academy  for  a  considerable  thne^ 
but  at  length  being  confined  to  his  house,  he  resigned  bk 
pensionary's  place.  Another  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1715, 
after  seven  days,  put  a  period  to  his  life  June  19,  at  tb« 
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8^  of  seven t]r.  Rift  principal  moAn  are;  1.  The  <'  Coufs 
de  Ghymie^'  before  mentioned.  2.  <^  An  universal  Phar^ 
inftcopobift."  S.^^  Diet.  Universel  des  Drogues  simples/* 
a  verj  useful  work.  4.  '^  A  Treatise  of  Anticbpn j^ ;  eon- 
tiiining  tbe  cbenorvcal  analysis  of  that  tnrneral,"  which  in^ 
wlv«d  bim  in  a  controversy  with  an  anonymous  critic,  in 
which  he  was  not  very  suceessfuU  * 

LEMERY  (Louis),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  borrt  at 
Paris  in  January  1677,  and  was  intended  for  tbe  profession 
of  the  faiw;  but  he  had  imbibed  from  the  pursuits  of  his 
iatber  so  great  a  taste  for  those  sciences,  that  he  entered 
tbe  fttcuhy  of  medicine  of  his  native  city,  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  1698.  Two  years  afterwards  be  was 
admitted  .into  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1708  be 
delivered  lectures  on  chcHOlistry  id  the  royal  garden.  In 
1710  he  was  appointed  physician  to  tbe  botel-Dieu,  a  post 
which  be  Ofccapted  during  tbe  remainder  of  his  life.  la 
1712  he  obtained  tbe  rank  of  associate  in  tbe.a^deifiy,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  pensionary  in  1 7 1 5.  He  purchased 
tbe  office  of  king's  physician  in  1722  ;  and  in  that  capacitj^ 
he  accompanied  the  infanta  of  Spain  on  her  return  from 
France^  whither  she  had  gone  With  the  view  of  being  mar- 
ried Hi  Louis  XV.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
honoured  by  the  queen  of  Sp^in  wirii  the  title  of  her  con- 
sulting physician.  In  173!  he  wais  appointed  professor  of 
-cliemistry  in  the  royal  garden,  in  the  place  of  Geoffr<jy. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  became  jyarticularly  attached  to 
tbe  establishment  of  tbe  duchess  of  Brunswick,  whom  he 
frequently  visited  in  the  palace  of  Luscembourg;  and  be 
likewise  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  princess  of  Con ti, 
in  whose  hotel  be  regularly  passed  a  pai^t  of  every  day,  and 
there  composed  several  of  the  chemical  papei^s  Which  he  . 
iread  before  the  acadeifny  of  sciences.  These  papers  treat 
of  tfafe  subjects  of  iron,  of  nitre,  and  some  other  sai<^,  of 
vegetable  and  animal  analyses,  of  the  origin  and  foi^matroil 
of  nnonsters,  kt.  He  died  on  June  9,  174^9,  and  the  los^ 
of  him  was  nmcb  regretted  ^  for  to  the  mrM  and  p/oH^hed 
finmners  ot  tbe  gentleman^,  he  united  ^reat  Ancerity  and 
OonStoncy  in  hii  attachments,*  and  sentiments  of  libet&itf 
Mid  generosity  in  all  his  pro^ce^dings. 

In  addition  to  the  papei^s  published  ih  tfife  Metfi)Ml^'  6f 
the  a^d^^y^  he  Mi  Ae  fellewing  werks :  t.  '^  Tral«t^di» 

1  mc^n,  ToM;  IV.  tad  X.— Moi^K— lUei't  ^tt»ili^»ii  ' 
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Alimens/'  Paris,  1702,  which  was  frequentlj  reprintcfcf, 
and  greatly  augmented  bj  Bruhier,  in  the  edition  of  17  55^ 
S  vols.  12mo.  2.  ^^  Dissertation  sur  le  Nourritore  des  Os/* 
Paris,  1704,  12fncr.  He  likewise  published  three  letters 
OB  the  generation  df  worms  in  the  human  body,  in  oppo<- 
sition  to  the  treatise  of  Andry,  with  whom  a  sharp  contro- 
rersy  was  carried  on  upon  this  topic.  ^ 

LE  MOINE.     See  MOINE. 

LE  MONNIER.     See  MONNIER. 

LEMOS  (Thomas  de),  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dominican^ 
was  born  about  1550,  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Rivadavia, 
in  Gallicia.  He  defended  so  forcibly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Thomists,  on  grace,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Mo- 
lina, that  he  was  sent  with  Alvarez,  by  the  general  chap- 
ter of  his  order,  held  at  Naples^  1600,  to  support  this  doc- 
trine against  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  excited  the  famous 
disputes  held  in  the  congregations  de  Auxiliis,  assembled 
in  that  city  under  pope  Clement  VHL  and  Paul  V.  in 
which  he  had  the  principal  part.  This  made  him  so  cele- 
brated, that  the  king  of  Spain  offered  him  a  bishopric ;  but 
he  refused  it^.  being  contented  with  a  pension,  and  died  at 
Rome,  August  23,  1629,  aged  eighty-four,  in  the  convent 
de  la  Minerve.  He  lost  his  sight  three  years  before. 
Many  of  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  grace  remain,  com- 
posed during  the  congregation  de  Auxiliis;  and  a  very 
;ninute  journal  of  what  passed  there,  printed  at  Rheims, 
under  the  name  of  Louvain,  1702,  fol.  He  also  compiled 
a  large  work,  entitled  '^  PanopUa  Gratiee,^'  2  vols.  foL 
printed  at  Beziers,  under  the  name  of  Leige,  1676.' 

LENFANT  (James),  a  learned  French  writer  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bazoches,  in  Beausse, 
April  l(i,  1661.  He  was  son  of  Paul  Lenfaat,  minister  at 
Cbatillon,  who  died  at  Marbourg,  in  June  1686.  He  studied 
divinity  at  Saumur,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house' of  James 
Cappel,  professor  of  Hebrew,  by  whom  he  was  always 
highly  esteemed ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Geneva,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  there.  Leaving  Geneva:  towards  the  end 
of  1683^  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  wheje  he  was  ordained 
in  August,  1684.  He  discharged  the  duties  pf  his  function 
there  with  great  reputation  as  chaplain  oi^  the  electiresf 
-dowager  of  Palatine^  and  pastor  in  oridinary  to  the  French 
church..    The  descent  of  the  French  into  the  Palatinate 

'  ]kior«rL-*^fi^'s  Cjclopttclifu  .     '  Moreriv— Dipt.  HisU 
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kowever,  obliged  Jhim  to  depart  from  Heidelberg'in  168S. 
Two  letters  which  he  had  written  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
which  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  his  "  Preservatif,"  ren- 
dered it  somewhat  hazardous  to  continue  at  the  mercy  of 
a  society  whose  power  was  then  in  its  plenitude.  He  left 
the  Palatinate,  therefore,  in  October  1688,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  church  and  superiors,  and  arrived  at  Berlin  in 
November  foUowhng.  Though  the  French  church  of  Ber- 
lin had  already  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers,  the  elector 
Frederic,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  appointed  Mr.  Len- 
fant  one  of  them,  who  began  his  functions  on  Easter-day, 
March  the  21st,  1689,  and  continued  them  thirty-nine 
years  and  four  months,  and  during  this  time  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation  by  his  writings.  His  merit  was  so  fully 
acknowledged,  as  to  be  rewarded  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinction suitable  to  his  profession.  He  was  preacher  to  the 
queen  of  Prussia,  Charlotta-^Sophia,  who  was  eminent  for 
her  sense  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  after  her  death  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  coun- 
sellor of  the  superior  consistory,  and  member  of  the  French 
council,  which  were  formed  to  direct  4he  general  affairs  of 
that  nation.  In  1710  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel  established  in  England; 
and  March  the  2d,  1724,  was  elected  member  of  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  at  Berlin.  In  1707  he  took  a  journey  to 
Holland  and  England,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  preach 
before  queen  Anne ;  and  if  he  bad  thought  proper  to  leave 
his  church  at  Berlin,  for  which  he  had  a  great  respect,  he 
might  have  had  a  settlement  at  London,  with  the  rank  of 
chaplain  to  her  majesty.  In  1712,  he  went  to  Hetmstad; 
in  1715  to  Leipsic ;  and  in  1725,  to  Breslaw,  to  search 
for  rare  books  and  manuscripts  necessary  for  the  histories 
which  he  was  writing.  In  those  excursions  he  was  ho- 
noured with  several  valuable  materials  from  the  electress 
of  Brianswic-Lunebourg,  princess  Palatine;  the  princess 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Caroline  queen  pf  Great  Britain ; 
(he  count  de  Fleming;  mons.  Daguesseau,  chancellor  of 
France;  and  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  both  pro- 
^stants  and  papists,  among  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  abb4 
Bignon.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  first  formed  the  de* 
sign  .of  the  *'  Bibliotheque  Germanique,''  which  began 
in  1720  ;  or  whether  it  Was  suggested  to  him- by  one  of  the 
society  of  learned  men, .  which  took  the  name  of  Anoiiy- 
faous ;  but  they  ordinarily  met  at  his  house,  aud  he  was  a 
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frequent  cont/ibutor  to  that  journal.  Wben  the  kiiigef 
Poland  was  at  Berlin,  in  the  end  of  May  and  beginiiing  of 
June  1728,  Mr.  Lenfant,  we  are  told,  dreamt  that  he  was 
'  ordered  to  preach.  He  excused  himself  that  be  was  not 
prepared  ;  and  not  knowing  what  subject  he  should  pilch 
upon,  was  directed  to  preach  upon  these  words,  Isaiah 
xxxviiL  1.  ^  Set  thine  bouse  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die, 
and  not  live.''  He  related  this  dream  to  some  of  his 
friends^  and  although  not  a  credulous  man,  it  is  thought 
to  have  made  some  impression  on  him,  for  he  applied  with 
additional  vigour  to  finish  his  ^^  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Hussites  and  the  Council  of  Basil."  On  Sunday  July  the 
25th  following,  be  had  preached  in  bis  turn  at  his  church ; 
but  on  Thursday,  July  the  29th,  he  had  a  slight  attack 
of  tbp  palsy,  which  was  followed  by  one  more  violent,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  7th  of  the  next  month,  in  his  sixty** 
eightbyear.  He  was  interred  at  Berlin,  at  the  foot  of  the  pal* 
pit  pf  the  French  church,  where  he  ordinarily  preached  since 
171^,  wben  his  Prussian  majesty  appointed  particular  mi* 
nisters  to  every  church,  which  before  were  served  by  the 
same  ministers  in  their  turns.  His  stature  was  a  little  be* 
low  the  common  height.  His  eye  was  very  lively  and  pe« 
netrating.  He  did  not  talk  much,  but  always  well.  When* 
,  ever  any  dispute  arose  in  conversation,  he  spoke  without 
any  beat;  a  proper  a«id  delicate  irony  was  the  only  weapon 
be  made  use  of  on  such  occasions.  He  loved  company, 
and  passed  but  few  days  without  seeing  some  of  his  friends. 
He  was  a  sincere  friend,  and  remarkable  for  a  disinterested 
^nd  generous  disposition.  In  preaching,  his  voice  was 
good ;  his  pronunciation  distinct  and  varied ;  his  style 
clear,  grave9  and  elegant  without  affectation ;  and  he  en* 
tered  into  the  true  sense  of  a  text  with  great  force.  His 
publications  were  numerous  in  divinity,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  polite  literature.  Those  which  are 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  are  his  Histories  of  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  each  in  2  vols. 
4to.  These  are  written  with  great  ability  and  impartiality^ 
and  they  abound  with  interesting  facts  and  curious  re* 
searches.  Lenfant,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Beausobre, 
published  ^^  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  ori* 
ginal  Greek  into  French,"  in  2  vols.  4to,  with  notes,  and 
^  general  preface,  or  introduction  to  the  redding  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  useful  for  students  in  divinity.  He  ia 
known  also  by  bis  "  De  iuquirenda  Veritate,"  which  is  a 
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,  trstndaibioo  of  Midebranch^^s  '*  Search  after  Truth  ;^' 
"  Tift  History  of  Pop©  Joan  ;"  "  Poggiana ;  or,  the  Jife^ 
chfunucter,  opioions,  jcc.  of  Poggio  the  florentine,  widi 
the  History  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,''  and  tlie  above* 
meotioned  *'  History  ojf  the  Wars  of  the  Hussites,"  Utrecht^ 
i731,  2  vai«.  in  410,  dedicated  by  his  widow  to  the  prince 
loyal  of  Prmvia.  This  was  the  last  work  in  which  our 
Mtfaor  was  engaged*  He  had  revised  the  copy  of  the  6rst 
voluaae,  and  was  replug  over  that  of  the  second,  wheja  ba 
was  seized  with  the  apo^eicy.  But  for  this  it  appears  to 
have  been  lus  intiention  to  cotitinpe  his  History  to  about 
1460.  To  tUs  History  is  added  monsieur  Beausobre's 
^  I>issertation  upon  the  Adaoiites.of  Boheaiia*"* 

LENG  (John),  a  learned  Englirii  prel0te,  was  born  at 
Norwich  in  1665,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  Lon* 
don^  whence  be  removed  to  Catfaerine*hall,  /Canibridge  ; 
and  took  his  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  16S6,  A.  M.  1 690,  and 
B.  D.  1698.  He  was,  in  1708,  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Beddington  in  Surrey,  by  sir  Nicholas  Carew,  hart,  who 
had  been  his  pupil ;  and  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  king 
George  L  who  also  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  Norwich 
in  1723.  He  died  Oct.  26,  17£7,  of  the  small-pox,  which 
he  caught  at  the  coronation  of  George  II.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  where  is  9- 
monument  to  his  memory.  Richardson,  in  his  continuatioa 
of  Godwin,  calls  him  a  man  of  the  first-rate  genius  and 
abilities.  In  1695,  be  published  two  of  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  "  Plutus"  and  <*  Nubes,"  Gr.  &  Lat. 
Syo,  with  notes;  and  in  1719  preached  the  sermons  at 
Boyle's  lecturd,  which  are  printed*,  as  are  a  set  of  his  ser* 
mons  preached  at  Tunbridge,  and  a  few  others  upon  occa^ 
sional  subjects.  He  was  editor  also  of  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  correct  editions  of  ^'Terence,"  that  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1701,  4to.  For  this  he  consulted  thirteen 
manuscripts,  and  many  ancient  editions,  and  enriched  the 
work  with  critical  notes,  and  a  dissertation  '^  Oe  ^ratione 
et  licentia  metri  Terentiani."  It  was  reprinted  at  Canx- 
bridge,  in  octavo,  1701  and  1723,  which  last  Dr.  Harwood 
thinks  the  best  editon.  Dr.  Leng  corrected  and  revised 
the  sixth  edition  of  sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  translation  Qf 
Clicero  de  Officiis,  an  employment  which  we  are  surprized 
he  should  have  undertaken,  who  could  with  more  ease  and 
elegance  have  given  a  new  one*  ^ 

*  Bibl.  GermaniqUei  vol.  XVI.  and  XXT. — Niceroii,  roU.  IX.  and  X.— Gen. 
Diet.  «  Nichols's  Bowyer.— Lyions^s  Eavirons. 
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-  LENGLET  DU  FRESNOY  (Nicholas),  a  Tolutoinoirt 
French  writer,  was  born  Octbber  5,  1674,  at  Beauvais. 
He  entered  the  Sorbonne,  as  a  student,  under  M«  Pirot,  a 
celebrated  doctor  of  that  house  ;  but,  being  convicted  of 
having  privately  obtained  from  this  gentleman's  bureau, 
some  papers  relative  to  what  was  then  transacting  in  the 
Sorbonne,  respecting  Maria  d'Agreda's  ^^  Mystical  city  of 
God,'*  and  having  published,  1696,  a  ^  Letter  addressed 
to  Messieurs  the  Syndics  and  doctors  in  divinity  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris,"  concerning  this  censure,  M.  Pirot  ex-r 
pelled  him.  Lenglet  then  went  to  the  seminary  of  St. 
Magloire,  entered  into  sacred  orders,  and  took  his  licen»> 
tiate's  degree,  1703.  He  was  sent  to  Lisle,  1705,  byM; 
Torcey,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  as  first  secretary  for 
the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  with  a  charge  to 
watch. that  the  elector  of  Gologn's  ministers,  who  were 
then  at  Lisle,  might  do  nothing  against  the  king's  interest; 
and  was  also  entrusted  by  the  elector  with  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  Brussels  and  Holland.  When  Lisle  was 
taken  in  1708,  Lenglet  obtained  a  safeguard  for  the  elec- 
tor of  Cologn's  furniture  and  property  from  prince  Eugene, 
Having,  made  himself  known  to  that  prince  through  M. 
Hoendorf,  he  desired  the  latter  to  tell  his  highness,  that  he 
would  give  up  the  memoirs  of  the  Intendants  for  fifty  pis- 
toles, which  the  prince  sent  him  ;  but  he  wrote  to  M.  Hoen- 
dorf eight  days  after,  to  say  that  the  papers  bad  been  seized 
at  his  house  by  the  minister's  order,  and  kept  the  money. 
He  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  a  captain  at  the 
gates  of  Mons,  who  bad  promised  not  only  to  deliver  up 
that  city,  but  also  the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria,  who 
had  retired  thither,  for  a  hundred  thousand  piastres.  Len? 
glet  was  arrested  at  the  Hague  for  his  ^^  Memoirs  sur  la . 
Collation  des  Canonicats  de  Tournay,"  which  he  had  pub- 
lished there,  to  exclude  the  disciples  of  Jansenius  from 
this  collation  ;  but  he  obtained  his  liberty  six  weeks  after, 
at  prince  Eugene's  solicitation.  After  his  return  to  France, 
the  prince  de  Cellemare's  conspiracy,  which  cardinal  Al- 
beroni  bad  planned,  being  discovered  in  Dec.  1718,  he  was 
chosen  to  find  out  the  number  and  designs  of  the  conspi- 
rators, which  he  did,  after  receiving  a  promise  that  none 
of  those  so  discovered  should  be  sentenced  to  death ;  this 
promise  the  court  kept,  and  gave  Lenglet  a  pension.  In 
1721,  he  Went  to  Vienna,  pretending  to  solicit  the  removal 
0f  M.  Ernest,  whom  the  Dutch  bad  made  dean  of  Tournay  i 
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t>ut  having  no  orders  from  France  for  tbe  journey,  was  ar^ 
rested  at  Strasburgh  on  his  return,  and  confined  six  months 
in  prison.  This  disgrace  the  abb6  Lenglet  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  Rousseau,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Vienna,  and 
from  whom  he  had  received  evAy  possible  service  id  that 
city ;  and  thence  originated  his  aversion  to  him,  and  the 
satire  "which  he  wrote  against  him,  under  tbe  title  of  Eloge 
historique  de  Rousseau,  par  Brossette,''  which  that  friend 
of  Rousseau's  disavowed,  arid  the  latter  found  means  to 
have  suppressed  in  Holland,  where  it  had  been  printed, 
in  1731.  Lengiet  refused  to  attach  himself  to  cardinal 
Passionei,  who  wished  to  have  him  at  Rome,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  so  far  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  favour* 
able  circumstances  he  fbund'himself  in,  or  from  the  power-- 
ful  patrons  which  he  bad  acquired  by  his  talents  and  ser- 
vices, that  his  life  was  one  continued  series  of  adventures 
and  misfortunes.  His  passion  was  to  write,  think,  act,  and 
live,  with  a  kind  of  cynical  freedom ;  and  though  badly 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  he  was  still  satisfied,  while  at 
liberty  to  say  and  write  what  he  pleased ;  which  liberty, 
however,  he  carried  to  so  great  an  extreme,  and  so  strangely 
abused,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  bastille  ten  or  twelve  times. 
Lenglet  bore  all  this  without  murmuring,  and  no  sooner 
found  himself  out  of  prison,  than  he  laboured  to  deserve  a 
fresh  confinement.  The  bastille  was  become  so  familiar  to 
him,  that  when  Tapin  (one  of  the  life  guards)  who  usually 
conducted  him  thither,  entered  his  chamber,  he  did  not 
wait  to  hear  his  commission,  but  began  himself  by  saying, 
**  Ah !  M.  Tapin,  good  morning  !'*  then  turning  to  the 
woman  who  waited  upon  him,  cried,  **  Bring  my  little 
bundle  of  linen  and  snuff  directly,''  and  foUov^ed  M.  Tapin 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  This  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence,  and  this  rage  for  writing,  never  left  him ; 
he  chose  rather  to  work  and  live  alone  in  a  kind  of  gai:ret; 
than  reside  with  a  rich  sister,  who  was  fond  of  him,  and 
offered  him  a  convenient  apartment  at  her  house  in  Paris, 
with  the  use  of  her  table  and  servants.  Lenglet  would 
have  enjoyed  greater  plenty  in  this  situation,  but  every 
thing  would  have  fatigued  him,  and  he  would  have  thought 
regularity  in  meals  quite  a  slavery.  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  studied  chymistry,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  tbe 
philosopher's  stone,  to  which  operations  he  desired  no  wit- 
nesses. He  owed  his  death  to  a  melancholy  accident ;  for 
going  bomis  about  six  in  the  evening,  Jan.  15,  1755,  after 
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baTitig  dined  with  his  ttAter,  be  fell  atleep,  while  rcfading  fl 
new  book  which  bad  been  tent  him,  and  fell  into  the  fine. 
The  neighbours  went  to  his  assistance,  but  too  late,,  his  bead 
being  almost  entirely  burnt.  He  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-liwa  The  abb6  Leaglef  s  woriu  are  nnmeroiia;  their 
aubjects  extremely  various,  and  many  of  them  very  lextrava^ 
gaot.  Those  which  are  most  likely  to  lire  are  faos,  '^  M€^ 
tbode  pour  ^tudier  THistoire,  avec  nn  Catalogue  des  pritt** 
cipaux  Historiens,^'  12  vols.;  '^M^thode  pour  ^ndier  la 
Geographic,''  with  maps;  '*  Histoire  de  la  Philosophio 
Herroettque,*'-  and  <<  Tablettcs  Cliroaologiqnea  de  THia* 
totre  Universeile,"  1744,  two  tdIs.  An  enlarged  edkiMi 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1777.  Hia  ^^  Chronotogied 
Tables''  were  published  in  English,  in  Svo.  It  ia  a  woA  of 
great  accuracy,  and  of  some  whimj  for  he  lays  down  « 
calculation  according  to  which  a  reader  may  go  through  an 
entire  course  of  universal  history,  sacred  and  profane,  in 
the  space  of  ten  years  and  six  montha  at  the  rate  of  mk 
hours  per  day.  >  < 

LENNARD  (Sampson),  an  English  writer,  waa  rdaled 
to  Sampson  Lennard,  who  married  Maigaret  baroness 
Dacre,  and  of  whom  honourable  mention  is  made  in  Caas^ 
den's  Britannia.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  was  attached  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  wheaa 
he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  He  wat  afterwards 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  published  Tarious 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  French,  particularly  Per*' 
rin's  **  History  of  the  Waldenses ;"  Du  Plessis  Mornay's 
*•  History  of  Papacie  ;"  and  Charron  **  On  Wisdom!"  He 
was  of  soine  note  as  a  topographer,  and  of  considerable 
eminence  as  a  herald,  having  been,  in  the  latter  part  of 
bis  Hfe,  a.  member  of  the  college  of  arms.  Some  of  his 
faeraldical  compilations,  which  are  justly  esteemed,  (see 
^<  Caulogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.")  are  among  the  manu«- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  August  1633, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Bonnet's,  Paul's  Wharf.  Mc.  Gran«» 
ger  received  this  brief  memoir  of  Lennard,  from  Thomas 
the  late  lord  Dacre.' 

LENNOX  (Charlotte),  a  lady  long  distinguished  for 
her  genius  and  literary  merit,  aoid  highly  respected  by 
Johnson  and  Richardson,  was  bom  in  1720.  Her  father, 
colonel  James  Ramsay,  was  a  field-officer,  and  lieutenant"* 

'  Moreri. — Diet.  Hist.-i-Niceron,  vol.  XVII.  in  art.  Dufresaoy. 
«  Granger.-— Noble's  College  of  Arms, 
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jg^vemor  e'f  New-YoHc,  who  sent  Imt  over,  at  the  ag^  of 
fifteen,  to  England,  to  an  opulent  aunt,  but  wbom,  on  her 
arrival,  she  found  incurably  insane.  The  father  died  sooa 
after,  leaving  his  widow  (who  died  at  New  York  in  Aug. 
176&),  and  this  daughter,  without  any  provision.  Wh» 
Mr.  Lennox  was,  or  wfaea  she  married,  we  have  not  been 
l^ble  to  learn,  and,  indeed,  very  little  is  kiKMim  of  her 
early  history  by  her  £aw  surviving  friends,  who  became  ac* 
quainted  with  her  only  in  her  Tatter  days.  We  are  toM, 
that  from  the  death  of  her  father  she  supported  hersetf 
by  her  literary  talents,  whidbt  she  always  employed  us8f- 
fully. 

She  puUisbed,  in  1751,  ''The  Memoirs  of  Harriot 
3tuart,'*  and,  in  1752,  <<  The  Female  Quixote;*  In  the 
latter  of  these  novels,  the  character  of  Arabella  is  the 
feounter-part  of  Don  Quixote;  and  the  work  was  very 
favourably  received.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  dedication  to 
the  earl  of  Middlesex.  In  the  following  year  she  publbhed 
'^  Shakespeare  illustrated,**"  in  2  vols.  12mo,  to  which  she 
afterwards  added  «  third.  This  work  consists  of  the  novels 
and  histories  on  which  the  plays  of  Shakapeare  are  founded, 
collected  and  translated  frpm  the  original  authors  :  to  which 
are  added  critical  notes,  censuring  the  liberties  whiek 
Sbakspeare  has  generally  taken  with  the  stories  o|i  which 
his  plays  are  founded.  In  1756,  Mrs.  Lennox  published, 
''  The  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Berci,  taken  from  the 
Frendi,"  2  vols.  12mo;  and,  ''  Sully's  Memoirs,"  trans- 
lated, S  vols.  4tb ;  which  have  since  been  frequently  re- 
printed in  8vo,  and  are  executed  with  no  small  ability. 
In  1757,  she  translated  <<  The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Main- 
tenon.''  In  1758,  she  produced  ^*  Philander,  a  Dramatic 
Pastoral,"  and  ^*  Henrietta,"  a  novel  of  considerable  inerit, 
2  vols.  12mo;  and,  in  1769,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
earl,  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  she  publish- 
ed a  translalion  of  ^*  Father  Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre,"  S 
vols.  4to ;  the  merit  of  which  varies  materially  in  different 
parts  of  the  work.  In  1760-1,  she  published  a  kind  of 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  the  <<  Ladies  Museum,'* 
which  extended  to  two  volumes,  octavp,  and  seems  to  have 
been  rather  an  undertaking  of  necessity  than  choice.  Two 
years  after,  she  published  <<  Sophia,  a  Novel,"  2  vols, 
l^floo,  which  is  inferior  to  her  earlier  performances;  aad^ 
after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  she  brought  out,  at  Co- 
vent-garden  theatre,    <<The  Sisters,  a  Comedy/'   takeji 
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from  ber  noTel  of  Henrietta,  which  was  condemned  on  the 
first  night  of  its  appearance.  In  1773|  she  furnished  Drury- 
lane  theatre  with  a  comedy,  entitled,  ^'Old  City  Man- 
ners.^'  Her  last  performance,  not  inferior  to  any  of  her 
former  in  that  species  of  composition,  was  *^  Euphemia,  a 
Novel,  1790,'»  4  vols.  12mo.  In  1775,  we  find  Dr.  John- 
son  assisting  her  in  drawing  up  proposals  for  an  edition  of 
her  works,  in  3  vols.  4to ;  but  it  dpes  not  appear  to  have 
been  published.  Dr.  Johnson  had  such  an  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Lennox  that,  on  one  occasion,  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  her  superior  to  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, miss  Hannah  Moore',  and  miss  Bumey.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  given  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  doctor's  ce- 
lebration^  of  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child, 
'*  The  Life  of  Harriot  Stuart."  This,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly not  her  first  production,  for  in  1747,  she  published 
^^  Poems  on  several  occasions,"  printed  for  Sam.  Paterson. 
She  was  then  Miss  Ramsay. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  latter  days  of  this  ingenious^ 
lady  were  clouded  by  penury  and  sickness;  calamities  which 
were  in  a  considerable  degree  alleviated  by  the  kindness  of 
some  friends,  who  revered  alike  her  literary  and  her  moral 
character.  Among  these  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  right  hon.  George  Rose,  and  the  rev.  W. 
Beloe.  But  the  most  effectual  aid  she  received  was  from 
The  Litlerary  Fund  society,  in  consequence,  of  which  her 
only  son  was,  a  few  years  since,  enabled  to  fit  himself  out 
for  an  employment  in  the  Anglo-American  States;  and  .from 
the  same  source  the  means  of  decent  subsistence  were,  for 
the  last  twelvemonth  of  her  life,  afforded  to  the  mother.  She 
died  Jan.  4,  1804.^ 

LEO  I.  (St.)  surnamed  the  great,  a  doctor  of  the  church, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  popes  who  have  filled  the  Ro- 
man see,  was  born  in  Tuscany,  or  rather  at  Rome.  He  made 
himself  very  useful  to  the  church  under  pope  St.  Celestine, 
and  Sixtus  IIL  and  was  concerned  in  all  important  affiftirs 
while  biit  a  deacon.  The  Roman  clergy  recalled  him  from 
Gaul,  whither  be  was  gone  to  reconcile  Aibinus  and  ^^tius, 
generals  of  the  army,  and  raised  him  to  the  papal  chair  Sept* 
1,440.  He  condemned  the  Manicheans,  in  a  council  held  at 
'  Rome  in  the  year  444,  and  completely  extirpated  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  Italy :  **  Let  those  Pelagi- 

1  Nichols's  Bowyer. — BoswelPs  and  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson.— »Biosrapkic%  I 
MSS.  by  \ht  late  Isaac  Rted. 
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atis/*  said  he^  '<  who  return  to  the  church,  dechtre  by  a  clear 
and  public  profession,  that  they  condemn  the  authors  of  thetr 
heresy,  that  they  detest  that  part  of  their  doctrine  which 
the  universal  church  has  beheld  wit^  horror,  and  that  they 
receiye  all  such  decrees  of  the  councils  as  hare  been  passed 
for  exterminating  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  are  Confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  the  apostolical  see„  acknowledging  by 
a  clear  and  full  declaration,  signed  by  their  hand,  that  they 
admit  these  decrees,  and  approve  them  in  every  thing." 
Leo  also  condemned  the  Priscillianlsts,  and  annulled  all 
the  proceedings  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,    which  was 
called  ,*<  the  ban^  of  Epbesian  robbers,^'  in  the  year  449. 
He  presided  by  his  legates  at  the  general  council  of  Cbal* 
cedon,  in  the  year  451,  but  opposed  the  canon  made  there 
in  favour  of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  which  gave  it 
the  second  rank,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  at  Alexandria. 
The  letter  which  Leo  had  written  to  Flavianus  on  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation,  was  received  with  acclamations  in 
this  council,  and  .the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus 
condemned.    The  following  year  he  went  to  meetAttila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  who  was  advancing  to  Rome,  and  ad- 
dressed him  with  so  much  eloquence  that  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return  home.     Genseric  having  taken  Kome,  in 
the  year  455,  Leo  obtained  from  that  barbarous  prince,  that 
bis  soldiers  should  not  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  saved  the' 
three  grand  churches  (which  Constantine  had  enriched  with 
magnificent  gifts)  from  being  plundered.     He  was  a  strict^ 
observer  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  died  November  3, 
in  the. year  461,  at  Rome.     Never  has  the  Romish  church 
appeared  with  more  true  grandeur,  or  less  pomp,  than  in  ^ 
this  pontiff's  time ;  no  pope  was  ever  more  honoured,  es- 
teemed, and  respected ;  no  pope  ever  displayed  more  hu- 
mility, wisdom,  mildness,  and  charity.  Leo  left  ninety -six 
^  Sermons,"  on  the  principal  festivals  throughout  the  year, 
and  one  hundred  and  '  forty-one  Letters,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  fathers.     The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  by  Fere  Quesnel,  Lyons,  1700,  fol.   They 
have  been  printed  at  Rome,  by  father  Cacciaci,  3  vols, 
fol.  and  at  Venice,  by  Messrs.  Ballarimi,  3  vols.  fol. ;  but 
these  editions  have  not  sunk  the  credit  of  QuesneFs.     P. 
Maimbourg  has  written  a  history  of  his  pontificate,  4to,  or 
2  vols.  l2mo. ' 

LEO  X.  was  a  pontiff  whose  history  is  so  connected  with 
that  of  literature  and  the  reformation,  that  more  notice 

^       >  Care,  yo!.  i.-i-MHn«r'i  Church  Hiat,  vol,  II.  p.  ^39»— Diet.  Hjst. 
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•f  bim  beoomeft  necenary  than  we  Dtuatly  allot  to  bi9 
brethren^  although  scarce  any  abridgment  of  bis  lila  #ill 
be  thought  satisfactory^  after  the  very  lumiDous  and  in-* 
leresting  work  of  Mr.  Hoscoe.  Leo  was  borii  at  Floreire^ 
in  December  1475,  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medlcti 
the  Magtiifioent,  and  was  christened  John.  Being  ori« 
ginally  destined  by  his  father  for  the  churchi  he  was  pro-* 
noted  before  he  knew  what  it  meant,  received  the  tonsure 
At  the  age  of  seven  years,  two  rich  abbacies,  and  before 
be  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  received  other  preferments  to  the 
munber  of  twenty-nine,  and  thus  early  imbibed  a  taste  for 
aggrandizement  which  never  left  him.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Innocent  VIIL  to  the  j^ntificate,  John,  then  thir- 
teen.years  of  age  only,  was  nominated  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.  Having  now  secured  his  promotion,  bis  fathef 
began  to  think  of  his  education,  and  when  be  was  nornri* 
Bated  to  the  cardinalate,  it  was  made  a  condition  that  he 
should  spend  three  years  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  iti  pi*a- 
fessional  studies,  before  he  was  invested  formally  With  the 
purple.  In  1492  this  solemn  act  took  place,  and  helm- 
mediately  went  to  reside  at  Rome  as  one  of  the  sacred 
college.  His  father  soon  after  died,  and  was^  succeeded 
in  his  honours  in  the  Florentine  republic  by  his  eldest  son 
Peter.  The  young  cardinal's  opposition  to  the  election  of 
pope  Alexander  VI.  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  with- 
draw to  Florence,  and  at  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.  he  and  the  whole  family  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Bologna.  About  1 500  be  again  fixed  his  resideace  at 
Some,,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  Alexan- 
der's pontificate,  and  likewise  in  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Julius  II.  cultivating  polite  literature,  and  the  pleasures  of 
elegant  society,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  the  fVne  arts, 
for  music,  and  the  chase,  to  which  latter  amusement  he 
was  much  addicted.  In  1 505  be  began  to  take  ^utt  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  appointed  by  Julius  to  the 
|rovernment  of  Perugia.  By  his  firm  adherence  to  the 
interest  of  the  pope,  the  cardinal  acquired  the  most  un-> 
limited  confidence  of  his  holiness,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  papal  army  in  the  Holy 
League  against  the  French  m  1511,  with  the  title  of  le- 
gate of  Bologna.  At  the  bloody  battle  of  RafveiVna,  itt 
1512,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  conveyed  to  MilAir,. 
but  afterwards'  effected  bis  escape.  About  this  time  he 
contriboted  to  the  restoration  of  his  family  at  Florence,  by 
overthj-owing  the  popular  constitution  of  that  republic. 
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snd  there  be  remained  until  the  death  of  Julius  11.  in  1513^ 
when  be  wad  elected  pope  in  his  stead,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X.  and 
ascended  the  throne  with  greatet  manifestations  of  good-* 
willy  both  from  Italians  and  foreigners^  than  most  of  hii 
predecessors  had  enjoyed.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  in* 
terpose  in  favour  of  some  conspirators  against  the  house  of 
Medici,  at  Florence,  and  be  treated  with  great  kinduess 
the  family  of  Sodorini,  which  had  long  been  at  the  head 
of  the  opposite  party  in  that  republic.  He  exhibited  his 
taste  for  literature  l^  the  appointment  of  two  of  the  most 
elegaot  scholars  of  the  i^e,  Bembo  and  Sadoleti,  to  th# 
office  of  papal  secretaries.  With  regard  to  foreign  politics, 
he  pursued  the  system  of  his  predecessor,  in  attempting 
to  free  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  powers :  and 
in  order  to  counteract  the  anttpapal  council  of  Pisa,  which 
was  assembled  at  Lyons,  he  renewed  the  meetings  of 
the  council  of  Lateran,  which  Julius  11.  had'  begun,  an^ 
be  had  the  good  fortune  to  terminate  a  division  which 
threatened  a  schism  in  the  church.  Lewis  XII.  who  had 
incitrred  ecclesiastical  censure,  madei  a  formal  submission, 
and  received  absolution.  Having  secured  external  tran-* 
quUlky,  Lea  did  not  delay  to  consult  the  interests  of  litera«« 
tare  by  an  ample  patronage  of  learned  studies.  He  re- 
stored to  its  former  splendour  the  Roman  gymnasium  of 
nniversityy  which  he  effected  by  new  grants  of  its  revenues 
and  privileges,  and  by  filling  its  professorships  with  eminent 
men  invited  from  all  quarters.  The  study  of  the  Greek 
language  was  a  very  particular  object  of  his  encourage-* 
ment.  Under  the  direction  of  Lascaris  a  college  of  noble 
Grecian  youths  was  founded  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
editing  Greek  authors ;  and  a  Greek  press  was  established 
ill  that  city.  Public  notice  was  circulated  throughout  Eu- 
rope, that  all  persons  who  possessed  MSS.  of  aocieiit  au- 
thors would  be  liberally  rewarded  on  bringing  or  sending 
them  to  the  pope.  Leo  founded  the  first  professorship  in 
Italy  of  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  laf^guages  in  the  university 
of  Bologna.  With  regard  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  tb# 
pope  had  two  leadiog  objects  in  view,  vis.  the  maintenandfll 
•f  that  balance  of  power  which  might  protect  Italy  froatt 
the  over-bearing  influence  of  any  foreign  potentate ;  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Mediet.  When  ¥fs^^ 
cis  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  It  was  90on  ap- 
parent that  there  would  necessarily  be  a  new  war  in  Che 
tiortb  of  kaly.    Leo  attempted  to  fdmaiu- neuter>  ^hlch 
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being  found  to  be  impracticaiiley  be  joined  the  emperor^ 
the  Swiss,  and  other  sovereigns  against  the  French  king 
and  the  stute  of  Venice.  The  rapid  successes  of  the  French 
arms  soon  brought  hioi   to  hesitate,  and  aA;er  the  Sviriss 
army  had  been  defeated,  the  pop6  thought  it  expedient  to 
abandon  his  allies,  and  form  an  union  with  the  king  of 
France.     These  two  sovereigns,  in  the  close  of  1515^  had 
an  interview  at  Bologn^,    when   the  famous   Pi^ipaliic 
Sanction  was  abolished,  and  a  concordat  established  in  its 
stead.     The  death  of  Leo's  brother  left  bis  nephew   Lo- 
renzo the  principal  object  of  that  passion  for  aggrandizing 
bis^  family,  which*  tbis  pontiff  felt  full  as  strongly  as  any 
One.  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  gratify  which  he  scrupled 
no  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny.     In  1516  he  issued  a  mo- 
nitory against  tbe  duke  of  Urbino,  and  upon  his  non-ap- 
pearance, an  excommunication,  and  then  seized  his  whole 
territory,  with  wbfcb,  together  with  the  ducal  title,  he 
invested  his  nephew.     In  tbe  same  year  a  general  pacifica- 
tion took  place,  though  all  the  efforts  of  the  pope  were 
made  to  prevent  it.     In  1517  the  expelled  duke  of  Urbino 
collected  an  army,  and,  by  rapid  movements,  completely 
regained  his  capital  and  dominions.    Leo,  excessively  cha- 
grined at  this  event,  would  gladly  have  engaged  a  crusadie 
of  all  Christian  princes  against  him.     By  an  application, 
which  nothing  could  justify,  of  the  treasures  of  the  church, 
be  raised  a  considerable  army,  under  the  command  of  his 
nephew,  and  compelled  the  duke  to  resign  his  dominion^ 
upon  what  were  called  honourable  terms.     The  violation  of  • 
the  safe  conduct,  granted  by  Lorenzo  to  the  duke's  secre- 
tary, who  was  seized  at  Rome,  and  put  to  torture,  in  order 
to  oblige  bim  to  reveal  his  master's  secrets,  imprints  on  the 
Inemory  of  Leo  X.  an  indelible  stain;     In  the  sam^  year 
bis  life  was  endangered  by  a  conspiracy  formed  against 
him,  in  which  the  chief  actor  was  cardinal  Petrucci.     The 
plan  failed,  and  tbe  cardinal,   being  decoyed  to   Rome, 
from  whence  be  had  escaped,  was  put  to  death  ;  and  his 
agents,  as  many  as  were  discovered,  were^  executed  with 
horrid  tortures.     The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was 
little  honourable  to  his  fortitude  or  clemency,  and  it  was 
believed  that  several  persons  suffered  as  guilty  who  were 
wholly  innoceiit  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.     To 
secure  himself  lor  the  future,  the  pope,  by  a  great  stretch 
of  his  high  authority,  created  in  one  day  tbirty*one  new 
cardinals,  many^of  them  his  relations. and  friencb,  who  had 
)iot  even  risen  in  the  char ch  to  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal 
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offic^;  but  many  persons  also,  who^  from  their  talents  and 
virtues,  were  well  worthy  of  his  choice.  He  bestowed 
upon  them  rich  benefices  and  preferments,  as  well  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Christendom,  as  in  Italy,  and  thus  formed 
a  numerous  and  splendid  court  attached  to  his  person,  and 
adding  to  the.  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  capital.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  the  reformation  under  Luther 
took  its  risey  humanly  speaking,  from  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  unbounded  profusion  of  this  pope  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  devise  means  for  replenishing  his  ex- 
hausted treasury  ;  and  one  of  chose  which  occurred  was  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  which  were  sold  in  Germany  with 
such  ridiculous  parade  of  their  efficacy,  as  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  Luther,  who  warmly  protested  against  this  abuse 
in  his  discourses,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  elector 
of  Mentz.  He  likewise  published  a  set  of  propositions,  in 
'which  he  called  in  question  the  authority  of  the  pope  to 
remit  sins,  and  made  some  very  severe  strictures  on  this 
method  of  raising  money.  His  remonstrances  produced 
considerable  effect,  and  several  of  his  cloth  undertook  to 
refute  him.  Leo  probably  regarded  theological  quarrels 
with  contempt,  and  from  his  pontifical  throne  looked  down 
upon  the  efforts  of  a  German  doctor  with  scorn  ;  even 
when  his  interference  was  deemed  necessary,  he  was  in« 
tlined  to  lenient  measures.  At  length,  at  the  express  de- 
sire of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  he  summoned  Luther  to 
appear  before  the  court  of  Rome.  Permission  was,  how- 
ever, granted  for  the  cardinal  of  Gseta  to  hear  his  defence  at 
Augsburg.  Nothing  satisfactory  was  determined,  and  tho 
pope,  in  1518,  published  a  bull,  asserting  his  authority  to 
grant  indulgences,  which  would  avail  both  the  living,  ^nd 
the  dead  in  purgatory.  Upon  this,  the  reformer  appealed 
to  a  general  council,  and  thus  open  war  was  declared,  in 
which  the  abettors  of  Luther  appeared  with  a  strength 
little  calculated  upon  by  the  court  of  Rome.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  world  were  not  at  all  favourable  to 
that  court.  "  The  scandal,**  say3  the  biographer,  **  in- 
curred by  the 'infamy  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  violence 
of  Julius  IL,  was  not  much  alleviated  in  the  reign  of  a 
pontiff  who  was  characterized  by  an  inordinate  love  of 
pomp  and  pleasure,  and  whose  classical  taste  even  caused 
-him  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  more  of  a  heathen  than  a 
Christian." 
The  warlike  disposition  of  Selim,  the  reigning  Turkish 
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emperor^  excited  great  alarms  in  Europe,  and  gave  occ2(« 
sion  to  Leo  to  attempt  n  revival  of  the  ancient  crusades,  by 
means  of  an  alliance  between  all  Christian  princes ;  be  pro* 
bably  bopedy  by  this  show  of  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause, 
that  he  should  recover  some  of  his  loit  credit  as  head  of 
the  church.     He  had,  likewise,  another  object  in  view, 
viz.  that  of  recruiting  his  finances,  by  the  contributions 
which  his  emissaries  levied  upon  the  devotees  in  different 
countries.    By  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519,  a  compe- 
tition for  the  imperial  crown  between  Charles  V.  and  Fran- 
cis I.  took  place.     Leo  was  decidedly  against  the  claims  of 
both  the  rival  candidates,  and  attempted  to  raise  a  com- 
petitor in  one  of  the  German  princes,  but  he  was  unable 
to  resist  the  fortune  of  Charles.    At  thb  period  he  incurred 
a  very  severe  domestic  misfortune  in  the  death  of  his  ne- 
phew Lorenzo,  who  left  an  infant  daughter,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  (jueen  and  regent  of 
France.    The  death  of  Lorenzo  led  to  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  the  duchy  of  Urbino^  with  its  dependencies, 
to  the  Roman  see,  and  to  the  appointment  ef  Julius,  Leo's 
cousin,  to  the  supren)^  direction  of  the  state  of  Florence. 
The  issue  of  bis  contest  with  Lather  will  occur  hereafter 
in  our  account  of  that  reformer.    It  may  here,  however, 
be  noticed  that  Leo  conferred  on  Henry  VHL  of  England, 
the  titl^  ot  ^*  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  for  his  appearance  on 
the  side  of  the  church  as  a  controversial  writer.    The  tran- 
<^uil  state  of  Italy,  ,at  this  period,  allowed  the  pope  to 
indulge  his  tastfe  for  magnificence  in  shows  and  spectacles. 
Bis  private  hours  Were  chiefly  devoted  to  indolence,  or  to 
amusements,  frequently  of  a  kind  little  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  high  station.     He  was  not,  however,  so  mudh 
absorbed  in  them  as  to  neglect  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
family  and  see.    Several  cities  and  districts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  papal  territories,  and  to  which  the  church  had 
claims;  nad  been  seized  by  powerful  citizens,  or  military 
adventurers ;  some  of  these  the  pope  sunmoned  to  his 
court  to  answer  for  their  conduct;  which  not  being  able  to 
do,  be  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death.     Having  next  set 
bis  heart  on  the  possession  of  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  be 
had  recourse  to  treachery,  and  is  thought  to  have  even 
meditated  the  assassination  of  the  duke,  but  his  plot  being 
discovered  by  the  treachery  of  one  whom  be  had  bribefl, 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  plans.    Another  of  his  designs 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  and  he,  bad 
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made  sooie  |>fogven  in  this  when  iie  wftt  icteed  wkh  aik 
illQess  wfaieh  put  ao  end  to  bis  life  in  «  few  dag^.  He  -died 
Dec.  1.,  11^219  in  the  forty-sixth  year  «f  bis  a^. 

From  the  preceding  ctrcBnntances,  gleaned  fromMr.RoB^ 
ooe'«  elaborate  account  of  Leo,  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
offaisobaractei^  in  which,  altbongh  some  things  may  bare 
been  exi^jgerated  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  dmrei!^ 
enoagb  remaifis  uncontested  to  prove  that  be  had  many  of 
the  worst  vices,  and,  when  it  became  necessary  to  bis  ag*- 
gravdiaementy  practised  the  worst  crimes  of-  his  prede*> 
cessbrs*     His  biographer,  by  embodying  the  history  of  li^ 
teratare  and  the  arts  in  the  life  of  Leo,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  txvly  TalQahle  parts  of  idie  work,  has,  wjb 
think,  failed,  in  attributing  much  of  their  advancement  to 
Leow     And  indeed  it  has  heen  too  much  a  fashion  to  speak 
^  the  *^  age  of  Leo*'  as  of  a  glorious  period  which  bis 
pa^onage  oreated.    Too  much  stress,    perhaps,  is  Yre<> 
ouenily  daid  oq  patronage ;  and  we  ought  to  hesitate  fn 
wblasing  how  moch  it  has  produced,  when  we  consider 
how  mndi  in  all  ages  has  been  produced  without  it    Bcft 
JLfeo'a  ^tronage  was  not  general,  for  it  excluded  Ariosto 
and  ErasatM,  two  of  the  g>neaifest  men  of  l4ie  age ;  nor  waS( 
it  judidDus  in  selection,  for  he  bestowed  it  on  such  worth* 
less  characters  as  Aretin  and  Niso,  notxto  speak  of  a  num^ 
berof  less  known  characters,  whose  merit  rises  no  highet 
than  that  of  beiRg  able  to  write  atnorons  Italian  sotinet% 
and  panegyrical  Latin  verses.    With  r^pect  to  the  arts,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  when  be  ascended  the  throne 
they  were  at  tbetr  meridian.    He  found  greater  talents  than 
ke  ewpbyed,  and  greater  works  commenced  than  he  com*> 
pleted,     Leonard  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raf- 
fav<*lo,  performed  their  greatest  works  before  the  accession 
of  Lee  X. ;  fimmante,  the  architect  of  St.  iPeter's,  died  ih 
the  second  year  of  bis  pontificate ;  and  Da  Vinci  and  Mi« 
cbael  Angelo  shared  none  of  bis  favours.  '  It  is  from  'his 
attachment  to  RaffaeUo  that  he  derives  his  strongest  claitiiGB 
as  a  patron  of  art ;  yet  a  part  ^of  his  conduct  to  this  grfeitt 
«rtist  makes  us  question  whether  Leo  had  'a  refined  tast6« 
RaffibeUo  made  thirteen  cartoons  of  religious  subjects  tp 
^qomplete  the  decoration  of  the  hall  of  Constantine,  and 
jbad  s^pt  Jtbem  into  Flanders,  to  be  returned  in  worsted 
copies,  without  any  care  to  preserve  the  originals,  nor  any 
jitiquiry  made  concerning  £hem  after  the  sulgeots  wove  4111^ 
iNtlfactured  into  tapestry.    By  accident,  se^an  c^-tbetfe  lire 
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yet  to  be  seen  ii)  this  conntry,  and  may  enable  ns  to  esti<^ 
incite  the  taste  of  the  pontiff  who  could  so  easily  forget 
them.  Yet  Leo  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  ment  that 
justly  belongs  to  him.  He  drew  together  the  learned  men 
of  bis  time,  and  formed  eminent  schools,  and  he  did  mach 
in  promoting  the  art  of  printing,  then  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  literature.  In  these  respects,  and  upon  ac- 
count of  the  share  he  had  in  precipitating  the  reformation^ 
his  short  pontificate  of  eight  years  and  eight  morftbs  must 
be  allowed  to  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in 
papal  history,  and  worthy  of  the  illustration  it  has  received.^ 

LEO  VL  emperor  of  the  East,  surnamed  The  Wise,  and 
ihe  Philosopher,  succeeded  his  father  Basilius  the  Mace- 
donian, March  1,  886.  He  drove  Photius  from  the  see  of 
Constantinople^  fought  with  success  against  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Bulgarians,  and  died  June  11,  911,  leaving  one 
souy  Coufitantine  Porphyrogeneta.  This  emperor  was  sur- 
named The  Philosopher,  from  his  attachment  to  learning, 
^nd  notrfrom  his  manners,  which  were  very  irregular.  He 
was  fond  of  writing  sermons,  and  there  are  several  of  his 
composing  in  the  library  of  the  fathers.  The  following  works 
are  also  attributed  to  him ;  a  treatise  on  Tacties^  a  useful 
work  for  those  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  lower 
empire ;  it  was  printed  in  German  by  Bourscheid,  at  Vi- 
enna, and  in  French  by  M.  de  Maiseroi,  1770,  2  vc4s.  8vo ; 
«  Novell®  Cotistitutiones,'*'  in  which  several  of  the  tiovels 
introduced  by  Justinian  are  abolished;  ^^  Opus  Basilicon,'* 
where  all  the  laws  contained  in  Justinian's  works  are  new 
nodelled.  This  system^f  law.  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
afterwards.  In  Constantine  Manasses,  printed  at  the  Louvre, 
may  be  found  <^  Leonis  sapientis  oracula.^'  ^ 

Leo  (John),  a  skilful  geographer,  born  at  Gren.  la, 
retired  into  Africa  when  his  native  place  was  taken  in  1492, 
whence  he  had  the  surname  oF  A fricanus.  After  having 
travelled  a  considerable  time  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
^  he  was  taken  at  sea  by  some  pirates,  and  abjured  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  under  pope  Leo  X^  He  died  about  1526. 
He  wrote  a  "  Description  of  Africa,"  in  Arabic,  which  he 
afterwards  translated  into  Italian.  Marmol  has  translated 
this  work,  almost  entirely,  without  mentioning  it  There 
is  a  Latin  translation  by  John  Florian,  not  very  accurate, 

»  Rosooe^s  Life.— Abridgement  in  Rees's  Cyclopadik— Duppa's  Life  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  p.  60  et  seqq. 
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and  a  French  oqe  by  John  Temporal,  Lyons,  1556,  foL 
John  Leo  also  left  the  "  Lives  of  the  Arabian  Pbiloso-^ 
phers,"  which  was  printed  by  Hottinger  in  Latin,  at  Zurich, 
J  664,  and  is  in  torn.  13  of  the  Biblio'theca  of  Fabricius, 
from  a  copy  which  Cavalcanti  sent  from  Florence.  * 

L£0  D'ORVIETTO,  or  LEO  URBEVETANUS,  a 
native  of  that  city,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Francis- 
can, and  by  others  a  Dominican.  He  left  a  "  Chronicle'* 
of  the  popes,  which  ends  in  1314,  and  one  of  the  "  Em- 
perors," ending  1 308,  published  by  fiather  Lamy,  at  Flo- 
rence, 1737,  2  vols.  8vo.  These  chronicles  are  useful  for 
the  history  of  those  times,  to  those  who  can  distinguish  the 
fabulous  parts.  * 

LEO  of  MODENA,  whose  proper  name  was  R.  Jehu- 
dah  Arie,  was  born  at  Modena  about  1574*,  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  chief  of  the  synagogue,  and  esteemed  a 
good  poet  both  in  Hebrew  and  Italian.  He  was  author  of 
a  valuable  work  on  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the 
Jews,  which  is  held  in  estimation  by  the  learned  of  all 
nations.  It  is  entitled  *^  Istoria  de  Riti  Hebraici  vita  et 
Osservanze  de  gli  Hebre'i  di  questi  Tempi ;"  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  of  Venice,  1638.  It  was  translated  into  the 
French  language  in  1674,  by  Richard  Simon,  with -supple- 
ments relating  to  the  sects  of  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans,. 
He  intended  to  have  given  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  inquisition  laid  its  commands  on  him 
to  desist.  His  Hebrew,  and  Italian  dictionary,  entitled 
♦*  The  Mouth  of  the  Lion,"  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1612,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  an  enlarged  form  at 
Padua,  in  1 640.     Leo  died  at  Venice  in  1654. ' 

LEO  Ml  St.  JOHN,  a  French  monk,  was  born  at  Rennes 
in  the  year  1600.  Before  he  entered  into  the  religious  prb- 
fession  his  name  was  John  Macd.  He  was  nominated  to 
^11  the  honourable  and  confidential  posts  of  his  order,  and 
for  his  eloquence  bad  the  honour  of  preaching  before 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  His  early  patrons  were  popes 
Leo  XL  and  Alexander  VIII. ;  and  in  France  cardinal 
Richelieu  ^as  his  friend.  He  died  in  1671,  leaving  behind 
faim  numerous  works,  the  •principal  of  which  are,  "  Stu- 
dium  Sapientiae  Universalis,"  3  vols,  fol. ;  A  *'  History  of 
the  Carpaelites ;"  "  Lives  of  di(Ferent  Romish  Saints;"  and 
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<<  Journal  of  whal  took  place  daring  the  last  SickMstK  and 
at  the  Death  of  cardinal  Richelieu."  * 

LEONARD  of  Pisa,  an  Italian  mathematician,  who  floo* 
rished  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,,  wa^ 
the  first  person  who  brought  into  £urope  the  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra.  *  He  travelled  into  ihe 
East  for  instruction,  and  being  at  Bugia,  a  town  in  Africa^ 
was  taught  the  Arabic  method  of  keeping  accounts,  and 
finding  it  more  couvenient  and  preferable  to  the  European 
method,  he  drew  up  a  treatise  for  the  purpose  of  intro« 
duclng  it  into  Italy^  where  it  was  cultivated  with  success^ 
and  became  speedily  known  to  all  aiatbematiciaiM.    Fnm 
Italy  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra  wat 
afterwards  conununicated  to  the  other  countries  ef  Earope. 
He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  surveying^  preserved  in  the 
lilagliabecchi  library  at  Florence** 

LEONARDO  (Leo),  principal  org;anist  of  the  ehaj9«i 
royal  at  Naples,  was  not  only  admared  and  receded  hy 
his  contemporaries,  but  his  memory  still  conttnuea  to  hA 
held  in  reverence  by  every  professor  that  is  acquaintMMi 
with  his  works.     He  was  born  in  16JS9.     The^first  opera  ef 
bis  composition  i&  thought  to  be  **  Sofonisba^"  whicb  waa 
performed  in  Naples  in  1718^  and  the  last,  <^  Siltce/'  in 
Bologna^  1737.     Between  these  be  produced  three  operaa 
for  Venice,  and   four  for  Rome.     Leo  likewise  set  the 
^<  Olimpiade"  of  Metastasio^    **  Dirti  ben  nsio  vovice"  wa^ 
in  extreme  hi|^  favour,  as  set  by  Leo,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  in  England,  where  it  was  suve  te  he 
heard  at  every  musical  performance,  both  public  and  pn« 
vate,  .  Leo  likewise  set  Melastasio^s  oratorio  of  ^*  St  Eiieoa 
al  Calvario,**  in  which  there  are  some  very  fine  airs.     His 
celebrated  **  Miserere,**  in  eight  real  parts,  though  iiBper<* 
{ectly  performed  in  London  at  the  Pantheon^  for  Anaani^a 
benefit,  1781,  convinced  real  judges  that  it  waa  ef  the 
highest  class  of  choral  compositions. 

The  purity  of  his  harmony,  and  elegant  siaiplicity  of  hit 
melody^  are  no  less  remarkable  in  such  of  theie  dramas  as 
Dr.  Burney  examined,  than  the  judicious  arrangiemeftt  ef 
the  parts.  But  the  masses  and  motets,  which  are  carefnllj 
preserved  by  the  curious,  and  still  performed  in  the 
churches  at  Naples,  have  all  the  choral  learning  of  ifie 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  likewise  extant,  trios,  for 
two  violins  and  a  base,  superior  in  eorrectiress  of  counter* 
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'  point  and  elegance  of  design  to  any  similar  productions  of 
the  same  period.  This  complete  musician  is  equiilly  cele^' 
Wated  as  an  instructor  and  composer ;  and  the  ^*  Solfeggi,*^ 
which  he  composed  for  the  use  of  the  vocal  students,  in  th^ 
conservatofio  over  which  he  presided  at  Naples,  are  still 
eagerly  sought  and  studied,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  where  singing  is  regularly  taught.  Th& 
great  musician  died  about  1742.  His  deaUi  was  unhappily 
precipitated  by  an  accident  which  at  first  was  thought 
trivial;  for,  having  a  tumour,  commonly  called  a  bur^  on 
hiiB  right  cheek,  which  growing,  in  process  of  time,  to  a 
considerable  magnitude,  he  was  advised  to  have  it  taken 

*  off;  but  whether  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  operator,  or 
a  bad  habit  of  body,  a  mortification  ensued,  which  cost  him 
his  life. ' 

LEONICENUS  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- . 
sician,  was  born  in  one  of  the  Venetian  states  in  1428.  He 
was  professbr  of  medicine  at  Ferrara  during  upwards  of 
eixty  years,  and  was  the  first  person  who  undertook  to 
translate  the  works  of  Galen  into  Latin.  His  attachment 
to  literary  pursuits  alienated  him  from  practice ;  and  in 
excuse  he  used  to  say,  **  I  do-more  service  to  the  public 
than  if  I  visited  the  sick,  by  instructing  those  who  are 
to  cure  them.*'  Extending  his  attention  also  to  the  belles 
lettres,  he  wrote  some  poetry,  and  translated  into  Italian 
the  history  of  Dbn  Cassius,  and  the  dialogues  of  Luciau. 
Until  the  age  of  thirty,  Leoniceuus  was  tormented  with 
frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  which  reduced  him  at  times 
to  melancholy  and  despair.  This  disease,  however,  after- 
wards left  him,  and,  by  means  of  great  regularity  and  tem- 
perance, he  attained  the  age  of  nin)ety-six  years,  and  died 
in  1524,  possessed  of  all  his  faculties.  To  one  who  in* 
quired,  with  astonishment,  by  what  secret  he  had  preserved 
this  entire  possession  of  his  faculties,  together  with  an  erect 
body  and  vigorous  health,  at  so  great  an  age,  he  replied, 
that  It  was  the  effect  of  innocence  of  manners,  tranquillity 
^f  mind,  and  frugality  in  diet.  The  duke  and  senate  of 
Ferrara  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  left  se- 
veral works,  most  of  which  have  been  several  times  re« 
printed,  but  are  not  now  in  request,  except  perhaps  his 
examination  of  the  errors  of  Pliny,  tc.  "  Plinii  et  ailorum 
plurimum  auctorum  qui  de    simplicibus  medicaminibus 
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scripserujQty  errores  notati,"  Bude,  1532,  folio,  which  in-* 
volved  him  in  a  controversy,  sustained  with  bis  usual 
tranquillity  ;  and  bis  ^'  Liber  de  Epidemia  quam  Itali  mor- 
|>uin  Gallicum  vocant,''  Venice,  1497,  4to,  a  book  of  great 
rarity.  He  was  the  first  in  Italy  who  treated  of  this  dis- 
order. There  is  an  edition  of  all  his  works^  printed  at 
Bale,  1533,  fol.» 

LEONICO.    See  TOMEO. 

LEONTIUS  PILATUS.     See  PILATUS. 

LEOWITZ  (Cyprian),  a  celebrated  astronomer  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  Bohemia,  and  was  appoipted 
mathematician,  to  Otho  Henry,  elector  palatine.  He  ac* 
quired  a  high  reputation  by  his  astronomical  productions, 
of  which  the  principal  were,*  **  Ephemerides  ab  anno  1556 
ad  ann.  1606;"  <<  Expedita  Ratio  constituendi  Tbematis 
coelestis;*'  ^^  Loca  stellarum  fixarum  ab  anno  Dom.  1549 
usque  in  ann.  2029 ;"  and  "  De  Eclipsibus  Liber."  Ty- 
cho  Brahe  paid  him  a  visit  in  1569,  when  they  had  several 
conversations  on  their  favourite  subjects.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  learning  of  Leowitz,  he  was  weak  enough  to  be* 
come  the  dupe  of  judicial  astrology.  He  died  in  Swabia 
1574.  He  had  predicted  that  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end  in  1584  \  and  of  this  prophecy  many  priests  and 
preachers  took  advantage  as  the  important  period  ap« 
proached,  and  enriched  themselves  at  the  expence  of  the 
fears  of  their  people.* 

LE  POIS.    See  POIS. 

LE  QUIEN.     See  QUIEN. 

LERMONT  (Thomas),  a  poet  of  Scotland,  who  Bou- 
rished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  Th^  history  of  his  life 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  What  has  been  unravelled 
may  be  seen  in  our  authority.  He  was  a  prophet  as  well 
as  a  poet.  His  merit  in  the  former  character  may  be  dis- 
puted, but  of  his  poetical  talents,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has 
enabled  the  public  to  judge,  by  giving  an  excellent  edition 
of  his  metrical  romance  of  ^^  Sir  Tristrem,"  published  in 
1804,  and  very  ably  illustrated  with  notes,  &c.  by  Mr. 
Scott,  who  has  in  this  work  shown  that  the  most  arduous 
labours  of  the  antiquary  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
genius  and  spirit.of  the  poet.' 

1  Gen.  Diet.— Morert.— Rees's  Cyclop»dia.-^Saxii  Onomast. 
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LE  ROY.     See  ROY. 

LESBONAX,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  was  a  disciple  of 
Timocrates,  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  a  great  number  of  scho- 
lars. He  was  author  of  many  books  of  philosophy,  and 
Photius  says  he  had .  read  sixteen  orations  written  bj 
him.  Two  of  these  were  first  published  by  Aldus,  in 
his  edition  of  the  ancient  orators,  in  1513  ;  afterwards 
by  Henry  Stephens,  with  the  orations  of  ^schines,  Lysias, 
and  others;  and  in  1619,  by  Gruter.  Lesbonax  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatise  ^^  De  Figuris 
Grammaticis,"  printed  with  Ammonius,  Leyden,  1739, 
4to.  He  left  a  son  named  Potamon,  an  eminent  rhe- 
torician at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
So  sensible  were  the  magistrates  of  Mitylene  of  bii 
merits,  and  of  the  utility  of  his  labours,  that  they  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honour :  one  of  which  was 
discovered  in  the  south  of  France  about  1740,  and  ati 
engraving  of  it,  with  a  learned  dissertation,  published  in 
the  year  1744,  by  M.  Cary,  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles, 
but  there  seems  some  reason  to  think  that  Lesbonax  the 
philosopher,  and  Lesbonax  the  grammarian,  were  different 
persons.* 

LESCAILLE  (James),  a  celebrated  Dutch  printer,  was 
born  in  1610  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Geneva,  which  re- 
moved to  Holland,  where  his  press  became  famous  for  the 
number  of  beautiful  and  accurate  editions  which  issued 
from  it.  He  was  also  esteemed  an  excellent  poet ;  and  his 
daughter,  Catherine  Lescaille,  who  died  June  8,  171 1,  was 
so  much  admired  for  her  poetical  talents,  as- to  be  called 
the  Dutch  Sappho,  and  the  tenth  Muse.  A  collection  of 
her  Poems  was  printed  in  1728,  with  the  following  trage- 
dies: Genseric,  Wenceslaus,  Herod  and  Mariamne,  Her- 
cules and  Deianira,  Nicomedes,  Ariadne,  Cassandra,  &c. 
vhicb,  although  they  are  not  written  according  to  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  the  drama,  frequently  discover  marks  of 
superior  genius.  James  Lescaille  was  honoured  with  the 
poetic  crown  by  the  emperor  Leopold  in  1663,  and  died 
inl677.« 

LESCHASSIER  (James),  an  able  lawyer,  and  cele- 
brated advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  born  in 
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that  city  in  1 550,  of  a  repnuble  family.  When  Heary  IV« 
to  whom  he  had  remained  faithful  during  the  fury  of  the 
League,  wanted  to  support  the  annuities  charged  on  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  Leschassier  had  influence  enough  to  dis» 
suade  him  from  his  design  by  two  very  able  petitions.  He 
was  consulted  by  the  Venetian  republic,  in  1605,  respect^ 
}ng  their  disputes  with  pope  Paul  V.  and  replied  by  hit 
<^  Consultatio  Parisini  cujusdam,**  printed  in  1606,  4t0j| 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  learned  and  judiciona 
canonist.  He  died  April  28, 1625,  at  Paris,*  aged  seventy-* 
five.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Paris,  1652,  4to,  which  contains  several  curious  and  inte<» 
resting  particulars  concerning  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  and  other  affairs  of  great  importance.  * 

LESDIGUIERES  (Francis  de  Bonne,  duke  de),  peer, 
marechal,  and  constable  of  France,  governor  of  Daupbiny, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age,  was  born  April 
J,  1443,  at  St.  Bonnet  de  Cbamsaut,  in  Daupbiny,  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family.  He  was  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
protestants,  for  whom  he  took  several  places,  and  when 
Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  received  fresh  marks  of 
his  esteem,  being  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  bis 
forces  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Daupbiny.  Lesdiguiere« 
defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  the  battle  of  Esparon,  April 
15,  1591,  and  in  several  other  engagements;  and  when 
the  king  blamed  him  for  having  suffered  that  prince  to  build 
Fort  Barreaux,  he  replied,  *^  Let  the  duke  of  Savoy  be  at 
that  expence ;  your  majesty  wants  a  fortress  opposite  to 
Montmelian,  and  when  it  is  built  and  stored,  we  will  take 
it.**  He  kept  his  word,  and  conquered  Savoy.  This  brave 
man  received  the  marechal's  staff  in  1607,  and  his  estate 
of  Lesdiguieres  was  matde  a  dukedom,  as  a  reward  lor  hif 
services.  At  length  he  abjured  protestantism  at  Grenoble, 
and, was  afterwards  presented  by  his  son-in-law,  the  mare* 
cbal  de  Crequi,  with  letters,  in  which  the  king  appointed 
him  constable,  July  24,  1622.  He  commanded  the  troops 
in  Italy  in  1625,  and  died  at  Valence  in  Daupbiny,  Sept. 
dSj  1626,  aged  eighty-four.  His  secretary,  Lewis  Videl, 
has  written  bis  life,  or  rather  his  eulogy,  1638,  folio.  There 
were,  however,  many  defects  in  his  moral  character,  and 
his  apostacy  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  avarice.^ 

■  Voreri. — ^Kiceron,  vol,  XXXin.<^Saxii  Onomasticonl 
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LESLEY  (JoHN)y  the  celebrated  biabop  of  Roes  in  Scot* 
Und,  was  descended  frooi  a  very  ancient  famiiyy  and  bora 
iti  1527.     He  had  his  education  in  the  university  of  Abei^ 
deen ;  and,  in   1547,  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedral* 
church  of  Aberdeen  and  Murray.     After  this,  he  travelled 
into  France  ;  and  pursued  his  studies  iu  the  univemties  of 
Thoulouse,  Poictiers,  and  Paris,  at  which  place  he  took  tba 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.     He  continued  abroad  till  1554^ 
when  he  was  comnianded  home  by  the  queen-regent,  and 
made  official  and  vicar- general  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and,  entering  into  the  priesthood,  became  parson  of  Une^ 
or  Oyne.    About  this  time  tbe  doctrines  of  the  r,eformatioa 
having  reached  Scotland,  were  zealously  opposed  by  oar 
author ;  and,  a  solemn  dispute  being  held  between  the  pro* 
testants  and  papists  in  1560,  at  Edinburgh,  Lesley  was  • 
principal  champion  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  had  KnoK 
for  one  of  his  antagonists.     This„  however,  was  so  far  from 
putting  an  end  to  tbe  divisions,  that  they  daily  increased ; 
which  occasioning  many  disturbances  and  commotions,  both 
parties  agreed  to  send  deputations,    inviting  home  the 
queen>  who  was  then  absent  in  France.    It  was  a  matter  of 
importance  to  be  expeditious  in  this  race  of  politic  coor* 
tesy ;  and  Lesley,  who  was  employed  by  the  Roman  catho-*^ 
lies,  made  such  dispatch,,  that  he  arrived  several  days  be* 
fore  lord  James  Stuart,  who  was  sent  by  the  protestants,  to 
Vitriy  where  queen  Mary  was  then  lamenting  the  death  of 
ber  husband,  the  king  of  France.     Having  delivered  to  her 
bis  credentials,  he  told  her  majesty  of  lord  James  Stuart^s 
(who  was  her  natural  brother)  coming  from  the  protestants 
m  Scotland,  and  of  his  designs  against  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  ;  and  advised  her  to  detain  him  in  France  by  some 
honourable  employiAent  till  she  could  settle  her  affairs  at 
houEie ;  thus  infusing  suspicions  of  her  protestant  subjects 
into  the  queen's  mind,  with  a  view  that  she  should  throw 
herself  entirely  into  tbe  hands  of  those  who  were  of  her  own 
religion.    The  queen,  however,  not  at  all  distrusting  the 
nobility,  who  bad  sent  lord  James,  desired  Lesley  to  wait, 
till  she  could  consult  with  her  friends  lipon  the  methods 
most  proper  for  her  to  take*    At  first,  tbe  court  of  France 
opposed  her  return  home ;  but,  finding  her  much  inclined 
to  it,  they  ordered  a  fieet  to  attend  her ;  and  Lesley  em- 
barked with  her  at  Calais  for  Scotland,  Aug.  19,  1561. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  se« 
natpra  of  the  college  of  justice,  and  sworn  into  the  privy* 
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council.  In  r564,.the  abbey  of  Lundores  was  conferred 
upon  him ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Sinclair  bishop  of  Ross, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  see.  This  advancement  was  no 
more  than  be  merited  from  the  head  of  the  Roman  church 
in  Scotland,  in  whose  defence  he  was  always  an  active  and 
able  disputant  with  the  reformed  party.  His  learning  was 
not  inferior  to  his  other  attainments ;  nor  was  bis  attention 
so  entirely  absorbed  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  to  prevent 
his  introducing  some  important  improvements  in  the  civil 
state  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  end,  having  observed  that 
all  the  ancient  laws  were  growing  obsolete,  for  want  of 
being  collected  into  a  body,  he  represented  this  matter  to 
the  queen,  and  prevailed  with  her  majesty  to  appoint 
proper  persons  for  the  work.  Accordingly,  a  commission 
was  made  out,  granting  to  Lesley,  and  fifteen  others,  privy- 
counsellors  and  advocates  in  the  law,  authority  to  print  the 
same.  Thus  it  is  to  the  care  principally  of  the  bishop  ot 
Ross,  that  the  Scots  owe  the  first  impression  of  their  laws 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1 566,  commonly  called  the  black  acts  of 
parliament,  from  their  being  printed  in  the  black  Saxon 
character.  Upon  the  queen's  flying  into  England  from  her 
protestant  subjects,  who  bad  taken  up  arms  against  her^ 
queen  Elizabeth  appointed  commissioners  at  York  to  exa- 
mine the  case  between  her  and  them,  and  bishop  Lesley^ 
was  one  of  those  chosen  by  Mary,  in  1568,  to  defend  her 
cause,  which  he  did  with  great  vigour  and  strength  of  rea-^ 
soning ;  and,  when  this  method  proved  ineffectual,  appeared 
afterwards  in  the  character  of  ambassador  at  the  English 
court,  to  complain  of  the  injustice  done  to  his  queen. 
J'inding  no  notice  taken  of  his  public  solicitations,  he  be- 
gan to  form  schemes  to  procure  her  escape  privately,  and 
at  the  same  time  seems  to  have  been  concerned  with  fo- 
reign courts  in  conspiracies  against  queen  Elizabeth.  With 
a  view,  however,  to  serve  queen  Mary,  he  hit  upon  the 
unfortunate  expedient  of  negotiating  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk ;  which  being  discovered,  the  duke  was 
convicted  of  treason,  and  executed.  Lesley  being  exa- 
mined upon  it,  pleaded  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador; 
alleging,  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  his  pls^ce  and 
duty  demanded  for  procuring  the  liberty  of  his  princess ;, 
and  that  he  caihe  into  England  with  sufficient  warrant  and 
authority,  which  he  had  produced,  and  which  had  been 
admitted.    It  was  answered,  that  the  privileges  of  amhas-^ 
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sadors  could  not  protect  those  who  offended  against  the 
majesty  of  the  ptinces  to  whom  they  were  sent ;  and  that 
they  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  ener 
ttiies  who  practised  rebellion  against  the  state.  To  this 
our  prelate  replied,  that  he  had  neither  raised  nor  prac^ 
tised  rebellion ;  but,  perceiving  the  adversaries  of  queen 
Mary  countenanced,  and  her  deprived  of  all  hope  of  liberty^ 
he  could  not  abandon  his  sovereign  in  her  affliction^,  but 
do  his  best  to  procure  her  freedom ;  and  that  it  would 
never  be  found  that  the  privileges  of  a^mbassadors  were 
violated,  via  Juris,  by  course  of  law,  but  only  via  facti^ 
by  way  of  fact,  which  seldom  had  good  success. 

At  length,  after  several  debates,  five  civilians,  Lewis, 
Dale,  Drury,  Aubry,  and  Jones,  were  appointed  to  exa* 
mine  the  bishop  of  Hoss's  case,  and  to  give  in  answers  to 
the  following  queries.     \.  Whether  an  ambassador,  who 
raises  rebellibil  ^against  the  prince  to  whom  be  is  sent, 
should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador,  arid  not  ra- 
ther be  liable  to  punishment  as  an  enemy  ?  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  such  an  ambassador,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  has  forfeited  the  privi- 
leges of  an  ambassador,  and  is  liable  to  punishment.     2p 
Whether.the  minister  or  agent  of  a  prince  deposed  from, 
his  public  authority,  and  in  whose  stead  another  is  substi* 
tuted,  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador?  To  this 
it  was  answered,  if  such  a  prince  be  lawfully  deposed,  his 
agent  cannot  challenge  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador, 
since  none  but  absolute  princes,  and  such  as  enjoy  a  royal 
prerogative,    can  constitute  ambassadors.      3.  Whether  a 
prince,  who  comes  into  another  princess  country,  and  is 
there  kept  prisoner,  can  have  his  agent,  and  whether  that 
agent  can  be  reputed  an  ambassador  ?    To  this  it  was  an* 
swered,  if  such  a  prince  have  not  lost  his  sovereignty,  he 
may  have  an  agent ;  but  whether  that  agent  may  be  re- 
puted an  ambassador,  dependeth  upon  the  authority  of  his 
commission.     4.  Whether  if  a  prince  declare  to  such  an 
agent,  and  his  prince  in  custody,  that  he  shall  no  longer 
be  reputed  an  ambassador,  that  agent  may,  by  law,  chal- 
lenge the  privileges  of  an  ambassador  ?    To  this  it  was  an- 
swered, that  a  prince  may  forbid  an  ambassador  to  enter 
into  his  kingdom,  and  may  command  him  to  depart  thp 
kingdom,  if  he  keep  himself  not  within  the  bounds  pre* 
scribed  to  an  ambassador  y  yet  in  the  mean  while  be  is  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador 
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Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  counsel  being  satisfied  witH 
these  answers  of  the  civilians,  sent  bishop  Lesley  prisoner 
to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower  of  Londo4i ; 
bat  at  length  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  1573,  and  being  ba- 
nished England,  be  retired  to  the  Netherlands,    The  two 
foHowing  years  he  employed  in  soliciting  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  all  the  German  princes,  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  deliverance  of  his  mistress.  Finding  them 
tardy  in  their  proceedings,  he  went  to  Home,  to  solicit  the 
pope^s  interference  with  them,  but  all  his  etfbrts  being 
fruitless,  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  published  several 
pieces  to  promote  the  same  design.     In  1579,    he  was 
made  suffragan  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Bouen  in  Normandy,  and,  in  his  visitation  of  that  diocese, 
was  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prisoni  and  obliged  to 
pay  three  thousand  pistoles  for  his  ransom,  to  prevent  his 
being  given  up  to  queen  Elizabeth.     He  then  remained 
iiiimotested  under  the  protection  of  Henry  tlL  of  France  ^ 
'but,  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  a  protestant,  who 
was  supported  in  his  claim  to  that  crown  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  apprehended,  in  his  visitation  through  his^ 
diocese,  in  1590  ;  and,  being  thrown  into  prison,  was  again 
obliged  to  pay  three  thousand  pistoles,  to  save  himself  from 
being  given  up  to  Elizabeth.    In  1593,  he  was  declared 
bishop  of  Constance,  with  licence  to  hold  the  bbhopric  of 
Ross,   till  he  should  obtain  peaceable  possession  of  the 
church  of  Constance  and  its  revenues.     Some  time  after 
this,  he  went  and  resided  at  Brussels ;  and  when  no  hopea 
remained  of  his  returning  to  his  bishopric  of  Ross,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  reformation  under  king  James,  be  re- 
tired into  a  monastery  at  Guirtenburg^  about  two  miles 
from  Brussels,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days^ 
died  May  31,  1596,  and  lies  buried  there  under  a  mo- 
nument erected  to  his  memory  by  his  nephew  and  heir, 
John  Lesley. 

His  character  is  represented  much  to  his  advantage,  hy 
several  writers,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  all  parties 
agree  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  an 
able  statesman,  and  a  zealous  churchman.  His  fidelity  to  his 
queen  was  certainly  honourable  in  its  motive,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  defend  all  his  proceedings.  Dodd  iAforms 
us  that  when  at  Paris  he  laid  the  foundation  of  three  coU 
leges  for  the  education  of  popish  missionaries ;  q|:ic  for  bis 
country oieQ  at  Paris^  which  was  completed  $  another  at 
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Bx)iiiei  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  a  third 
at  Doway,  the  superior  of  which,  for  sooie  years,  was  a 
Scotch  Jesuit. 

Bishop  Lesley^s  writings  are,  1.  '^  Afflicti  Animi  Conso- 
lationes,  &  tranquilli  Animi  Conservation**  Paris,  1574^  $vo» 
12.  ^  De  Origiue,  Moribus,  &  Rebus  gestis   Scotorum,** 
HoiDSB,  1578,  4to.     It  consbts  of  tea  books,  of  which  the 
three  last,  making  half  the  volume,  are  dedicated  to  queen 
Mary ;  to  whom  Uiey  had  been  presented  in  English,  sevta 
years  before  the  first  publication  in  Latin.    There  are  se* 
parate  copies  of  them  in  several  libraries.     See  Catalog. 
MSS.  Oxon.    This  valuable  history  is  carried  down  to  the 
queen's  return  from  France  in  1561.     He  seems  unwilling 
to  divulge  what  he  knew  of  some  transactions  after  that 
period.     ^^  Some  things,**  says  he,  <<  savoured  so  much  of 
.  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  that,  although  it  were  very  proper 
they  should  be  known,  yet  it  were  improper  for  me  to  re- 
cord them,  because  often,  with  the  danger  of  my  life,  I 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  them ;  and  I  ought  to  do  all 
that  is  in  me,  not  to  let  Uiem  be  known  unto  strangers.** 
With  this  work  are  published,  3.  <<  Panenesis  ad  Nobilitatem 
Populumque  Scotorum  :**  and,  4.  **  Regionum  &  Insularum 
Scotias  Bescriptio.**     5r  *^  Defence  of  the  Honour  of  Mary- 
Queen  of  Scotland ;  with  a  Declaration  of  her  right,  title, 
and  interest,  to  the  crown  of  England,**  Liege,  1571,  Sve, 
which  was  immediately  suppressed.  6.  "  A  Treatise,  shew- 
ing, that  the  Regimen  of  Women  is  conformable  to  the 
.  Law  of  Cod  and  Nature.**   These  two  last  are  ascribed,  by 
Parsons  the  Jesuit,  to  Morgan  Philips,  but  Camden  asserts 
them,  to  be  our  author*$,  Annal.  Eliz.  sub.  ann,  1569.     7. 
**  De  Titulo  &  Jure,  Mari^  Scotorimi  Reginse,  q^o  Anglii^ 
Successionem  Jure  sibi  vindicat,**  Rbeims,  15S0, 4to.     8. 
There  is  a  MS.  upon  the  same  subject  io  French,  entitled 
^'  Remonstrance  au  Rape,*'  &c.  Cotton  libraiy,  Titus,  cxii. 
1.  and  F.  S.  14.     9.  **  An  Account  of  his  Embi^ssage  in 
£o|rland,  from  1568  to  1572,**  MS.  in  the  advocates*  li- 
brary in  Scotland.  Caul,  of  Oxford  MSS.     10.  ^<  An  Apo- 
logy for  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  as  to  what  is  laid  to  his  Chaise 
concetning  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,**  MS.  in  the  library  of 
the  lord  Longneville,     11.  <<  Several  Letters  in  the  bands 
of  Dr.  George  Mackenzie,**  who  wrote  his  life.^ 

1  Life   bf  MackeD»i«,  rol.  U.— 49|K>ttwood*t  and  Robertioii's  Hiftorf^— 
lAinC'c  Hifttery.— Dodd'»  Chunh  Hiitory.-«-3tr]rpe't  Lift  of  <9riadftl,  ^.  Utt. 
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LESLIE  (Dr.  John),  bishop  of  Clogher  in  Ireland,  wm 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Balquhaine, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  first  part  of  his  education 
was  at  Aberdeen,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford.  After- 
wards he  travelled  into  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France ; 
be  spoke  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  with  the  same  pro- 
priety and  fluency  as  the  natives ;  and  was  so  great  a  mas- 
ter of  the  Latin,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  when  in  Spain, 
Sdlus  Lesleius  Latine  loquitur.  He  continued  tvveuty-two 
years  abroad ;  and,  during  that  time,  was  at  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  and  the  expedition  to  the  isle  of  Rhee,  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  all  along  conversant  in 
courts,  and  at  home  was  happy  in  that  of  Charles  I.  who 
adfcnitted  him  into  his  privy-council  both  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  in  which  stations  he  was  continued  by  Charles  II. 
after  the  restoration.  His  chief  preferment  in  the  church 
of  Scotland  was  the  bishopric  of  the  Orkneys,  whence  he 
was  translated  to  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  in  1633;  and,  the 
same  year,  sworn  a  privy-counsellor  in  that  kingdom.  He 
built  a  stately  palace  in  bis  diocese,  in  the  form  and  strength 
of  a  castte,  one  of  the  finest  episcopal  palaces  in  Ireland, 
and  proved  to  be  useful  afterwards  in  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
by  preserving  a  good  part  of  that  country.  The  good 
bishop  exerted  himself,  as  much  as  he  could,  in  defence 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  endured  a  siege  in  his  castle  of 
Raphoe,  before  he  would  surrender  it  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
being  the  last  which  held  out  in  that  country.  He  then 
retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  always  used  the  liturgy  of  th^ 
church  of  Ireland  in  his  family,  and  even  had  frequient 
confirmations  and  ordinations.  After  the  restoration,  he 
came  overto  England;  and,  in  1661,  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Clogher.  He  died  in  1671,  aged  above  100 
3'ears,  having  been  above  50  years  a  bishop  ;  and  was  then 
consequently  the  oldest  bishop  in  the  world.* 

LESLIE  (Charles),  the  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  very  distinguished  writer,  was  born  in  Ireland,  we 
know  not  in  what  year;  and  admitted  a  fellow-commoner 
in  Dublin  college  in  1664,  where  he  continued  till  he 
commenced  M.  A.  In  1671,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  came  to  England  and  entered  himself  in  the  Temple 
at  London,  where  he  studied  the  law  for  some  years  ;  but 
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iilterwitrds  Irelihquisbed  it,  and  applied  hiinsel/to  divinity. 
In  16S0  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders;  and  in  1687 
became  chancellor  of  the  cathedral-church  or  diocese  of 
Connor.  About  this  time  he  rendered  himfclf  particularly 
DbnoxioOs  to  the  Popish  party  in  Ireland,  by  his  zealous 
opposition  to  theiti,  which  was  thus  called  forth.  Roger 
Boyle,  bishop  of  Clogher,  dying  in  1687,  Patrick  Tyrrel 
was  made  titular  popish  bishop,  and  had  the  revenues  of 
the  see  assigned  him  by  king  James.  He  set  up  a  convent 
of  friars  in  Monagban ;  and,  fixing  his  habitation  there^ 
held  a  public  vfsitation  of  his  clergy  with  great  solemnity ; 
when,  some  subtle  logicians  attending  him,  he  ventured 
to  challenge  the  protestant  clergy  to  a  public  disputation, 
Leslie  accepted  the  challenge,  and  disputed  to  the  satis- 
ikiction  of  the  protestants ;  tliough  it  happened,  as  it  gene- 
rally does  at  such  contests,  that  both  sides  claimed  the  vic- 
tory. He  afterwards  held  another  public  disputation  with 
two  celebrated  popish  divines  in  the  church  of  Tynan,  ia 
the  diocese  of  Armagh,  before  a  very  numerous  assembly 
of  persons  of  both  religions ;  the  issue  of  which  was,  that 
Mr.  John  Stewart,  a  popish  gentleman,  solemnly  renounced 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

As  the  papists  had  got  possession  of  an  episcopal  see^ 
they  engrossed  other  offices  too ;  and  a  popish  high-sheriff 
was  appointed  for  the  county  of  Monagban.  '  This  pro- 
ceeding alarmed  the  gentlemen  in  that  country ;  who^  de** 
peading  much  on  Leslie's  knowledge  as  a  justiee  of  peace^ 
repaired  to  him,  then  confined  by  the  gout  to  his  house* 
He  told  them,  that  it  would  be  as  illegal  in  them  to  per« 
tnit  the  sheriff  to  act,  as  it  would  be  in  him  to  attempt  it. 
But  they  insisted  that  himself  should  appear  in  person  oa 
the  bench,  at  the  approaching  quarter-sessions,  and  all 
promised  to  act  as  he  did;  so  he  was  carried  there  with 
much  difficulty,  and  in  great  pain..  Upon  the  question, 
whether  the  sheriff  was  legally  qualified,  the  latter  replied, 
^*  That  he  was  of  the  king's  own  religion,  and  it  was  bis 
'majesty's  will  that  he  should  be  sheriff.'^  Leslie  then  ob* 
served,  *VThat  they  were  not  inquiring  into  his  majesty's 
religion,  but  whether  he  (the  pretended  sheriff)  had  qua* 
lified  himself  according  to  law,  for  acting  as  a  proper  offi« 
cer ;  that  the  law  was  the  king's  will,  and  nothing  else . 
to  be  deemed  such ;  that  his  subjects  had  no  otber  way  oC 
knowing  his  will  but  as  it  is  revealed  to  them  in  bis  laws;, 
and  it  must  always  be  thought  to  continue  so,  till  thecon* 
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trary  is  notid^d  to  ^em  ,in  ,tbe  .same  .ii|itheiit}c  xn^oer.'^ 
[This  argument  yvtos , so  gonvji^cing,  that  the  bench  .mi«aai- 
4Qou$ly  agreed  to  commit  ,tbe  shei;iff  for  bis  intrusion  and 
arrogant  .contempt  of  the  qoprt  .Leslie  also  comq[)itta4 
some  officers  of  that  tumultuqus  army  which  ti^e  lord  Tyi:^ 
.connel  raised,  for  robbing  the  country. 

In  this  spirited  conduct  Leslie  acted  like  a  squod  divine 
and  an  upright  magistrate ;  but,  while  he  ^thought  bimsqlf 
authorized  to  resist  the  illegal  inaudates  of  his  sovereign^ 
be  nevei:;  approved  <)f  carrying  these  principle^  of  resist- 
ance so  far  as. to  deprive  the  king  of  ^he  supreme  power; 
and  persevering  .steadily  in  that  opinion,  he  continuant 
after  the  revolution,  in  allegiance  to  king  James.  In  conr 
sequence,  refusing  to  take  the  new  oaths  appointed  upqp 
that  change,  be  lost  all  his  preferments ;  and  in  1689j 
when  t|ie  troubles. began  to  arise  in  Ireland,  withdrew,  wit(i 
his  ^family,  into  England.  Here  be  employed  his  time  in 
writing  a  great  many  political  pieces  in  si\pport  of  the  cause 
he  bad  embraced ;  and  being  confessedly  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary  wit  and  learning,  he  became  a  very  formidable 
champion  of  the  nonjurors.  His  first  piece  in  this  cause 
was  an  ansyver  to  Abp.  King's  ^^JState  of  the  Protestants  ia 
Ireland,  under  the  .late  .I^ing  Jameses  Government,"  in 
.;which  be  shewed  himself  as  averse  from  the  principles  an^ 
jpractices  of  the  Irish  aud  other  Papists,  as  he  was  from 
thpse  of  the  author, whom  be  refuted.  i^I either  did  l^is 
spfferings  make  him  forget  bis  duty  to  the  churx^h  of  Epgr 
land  ;  in  defence  of  which  be  shewed  himself  a  strenuous 
champion  against  the  qua.kers,  .many  of  whom  were  con- 
i[erl;ed  by  him.  But,  as  these  converts  were  desirous,of 
returning  ^o  presbytery^  whence  they  had  last  sprung,  he 
was  obliged  to  tre^  the  .subject  of  ciiurcb  government  ia 
jdefence  of  episcopacy.  He  likewise  employed  bis  pen  in 
the  general  cause  of  the  Christian  religion^  again&t  Je^s^ 
l)ei&t$.  and -Socinians,  In  the  mean  tin^e,  however,  thes^ 
yrritingj^,  and  bis  frequent  visits  to  the  courts  of  St.  Ger?- 
inain's  and  Bar  le  Due,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  th^ 
goyernnfent ;  but  be  b.ecape  more. so  upon  the. publicar 
tfon  of  the  *'  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of  f^ngland 
luiser^ed ;''  of  which  be  ^as  the  reputed  author.  Finding 
]umself,<on  this  account,  under  a  necess^y  of  Reaving  the 
jlcingdom,  be  repaired  to  the  {pretender  at  Bar  le  Duc^ 
v^reiie  WAS  allowed  to  officiate,  in  a  private  chapel,  ^(ter 
^e  jrites  of  the  Church  9f  Englaiidi  and  it  is  said  be  topji. 
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audi  pains  to  ^^onvert  die  Pretender  to  (lie  Pfatestant  re-* 
ligion,  but  in  vain^.  However,  to  promote  felie  said  Preten- 
der's interest,  when  so>ttie  hopes  of  hk/  restoration  were 
entertained  by  t^s  party  in  England,  be  wrote  a  letter  from 
Bar  le  Puc,  dated  April  23,  1714,  which  wafl  printed  and 
dispersed  amoog  his  adherents,  in  whiefa,  aft«r  gtTing  a 
flattering  deseriptien  of  the  Pretender*^  person  end  cha- 
racter, his^aeeAil  mien,  magnanimity  of  spirit,  derotioii 
feee  from  bigotry,  application  to  bumness,  ready  appre- 
heiiaioo,  ^K)und  jtud^vent,  and  affitbitity,  «o  that  none  con- 
versed with  faioB  witiM>ut  being  charmed  wiifi  his  good 
sense  and  temper ;  he  concludes  with  a  proposal,  '^  on 
coodition  of  his  being  restored  to  his  crown,  that,  for  th^ 
security  of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established^ 
he  would  so  fur  wave  his  prerogative,  in  the  nomination  of 
bishops,,  deans,  and  all  other  ecelesiastical  preferments  in 
die  gift  iof  the  crown,  tiiat  five  bishops  sbonld  be  appointed^ 
of  which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being 
always  to  be  one,  who,  upon  any  vacancy,  might  namp 
three  persons  to  him,  from  whom  he  would  ehuse.'*  Many 
ether  proposals  of  the  like  nature  were  made  soon  after, 
and  several  projects  were  concerted  not  only  in  England, 
but  an  actual  insurrection  begun  in  Scotland  by  bis  party, 
in  171 S,  all  which  ended  in  the  crushing  and  dispersing 


*  Ti^e^  last  pQsit^ons  bare  l^^ei^ 
contested  in  some  respects  by  an  able 
writer,  whe  thas  expresses  Ms  opinion  ; 
*f  T|ia|  he  (Le^e)  repaireid  to  Bar  1^ 
Due,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  to  the 
cburchof  England  himwhom  he  consider- 
cid  as  tile  rightful  sDverefign  of  England, 
19  imieed  true ;  but  we  bav^  reason  to 
believe  tbat  this  was  not  in  consequence 
of  bis  M<ig  eMiged  to  leave  the  king- 
S^m*  Tber«  U,  m  the  $rat  place, 
some  grounds  to  believe,  tbat  '  The 
Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land  asserted*  ivas  not  srritten  by  bkn; 
and  ^ene  is  still  in  existence  pndoubir 
ed  evidence,  that  in  consequence  of 
bis  great  faifcie  as  a  polemic,  he  was 
scot  to  Bar  le  Q^  far  the  express  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
son  of  James  If.  by  some  gentlemen 
of  Ibrtope  in, England,  who  ariahed  to 
sisa  that  prince  on  the  tjiirone  of  bis  an- 
cestors. The  writer  of  this  article  had 
tlie  hononr  sixteen  or  sevcntoan  years 
9^9  40  ba  kn^vq  tp  4be  grafldr4a|]gh- 


t«r  of  one  af  thos0  gaiitlep»en*  a  My 
of  the  strictest  veraaity ;  and  from  b^nr 
be  received  many  anecdotes  of  Lesli<e 
and  his  associataSt  which,  as  hie  4id 
not  then  forjesee  tbat  bje  should  bava  4b# 
present  occasion  for  them,  lie  has  suf- 
&red  to  slip  froaa  his  mefpory.  That 
lady  js  still  alivf ,  and«re  bava  reatoa 
to  believe  is  in  possession  of  mapy  tat- 
ters by  Le^ie,  written  in  confidence 
to  ber  graadfstbar,  botb  ffom  Bar  la 
puc,  and  firoopi  St.  Garpisiii'i^  and  by 
the  ac(iount  which  she  gave  of  these 
letters,  Leslie  appears  to  have  con* 
aidered  bis  priaee  as  a  waak  an4  W*^ 
corrigible  bigot^  though  in  every  tbjn|p 
but  religion  an  amiable  and  accom* 
j^ishad  man.^'  I>r.  Oleig's  Svppla* 
ment  tp  tbe  Encyclopsedia  Britaimij^f^ 
To  this  we  may  add,  tbat  the  real  au« 
tbor  of  the  **  Hereditary  Rigbt,^'  ke, 
frastbeRay.Mr.  Harb»n,alsoa  nonjiir^, 
according  to  a  MS  note  of  tbe  lata  Mr.. 
Whif  ton^  in  bis  copy  of  tbe  first  edi* 
ii^n  of  HibDuAioaary. 
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of  the  rebels,  and  in  the  Pretender's  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  French  dominions. 

In  this  exigence  he  withdrew  to  Italy,  whither  Leslie 
attended  him,  notwithstanding  the  ill-usage  he  met  wi^ 
at  that  court  The  Pretender  had  given  him  a  promise 
that  he  should  celebrate  the  church  of  England  service  in 
his  family ;  and  that  he  would  hear  what  he  should  repre- 
sent to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  the  Chevalier 
was  far  from  keeping  the  word  he  had  given,  and  on  the 
faith  of  which  our  divine  had  come  over  ;  for,  though  he 
allowed  him,  for  form's  sake,  to  celebrate  the  church  of 
England  service  in  his  family,  yet  he  never  was  present 
there;  and  nQt  only  refused  to  hear  Leslie  himself,  but 
sheltered  the  ignorance  of  his  priests,  or  the  badness  of 
his'  cause,  or  both,  behind  his  authority,  and  absolutely 
forbad  all  discourse  concerning  religion.  However,  Leslie 
put  up  with  every  thing,  in  dutiful  submission  to  bis 
avowed  sovereign,  till  ]72I,  when  he  return6d  to  Eng- 
land, resolving,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be,  to 
die  in  his  own  country.  .  Some  of  his  friends,  acquainting 
lord  Sunderland  with  his  purpose,  implored  bis  protection 
for  the  good  old  man,  which  his  lordship  readily  and  ge- 
nerously promised ;  and  when  a  member  of  the  House  of 
commons  officiously  waited  on  lord  S;underland  with  the 
news  that  Mr.  Leslie  had  arrived,  he  met  with  sXich  a  re- 
ception from  hisMordship  as  his  illiberal  errand>  deserved. 
Our  author  then  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  died 
April  13,  1722,  at  his  own  house  at  Glaslougb,  in  ihe 
bounty  of  Monaghan. 

As  to  his  character,  Bayle  styles  him  ^^  a  man  of  merit 
and  learning,'*  and  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  first  who  wrote 
in  Great  Britain  against  ..the  errors  of  madam  Bourignon. 
His  books,  adds  he,  are  much  esteemed,  and  ^specially 
his  trea^tise  of  "  The  Snake  in  the  Grass."  Salmon  ob- 
servesy  that  his  works  must  transmit  him  to  posterity  as  a 
flian  thoroughly  learned  and  truly  pious.  Mr.  Harris, 
the  continuator  of  Ware,  informs  us  that  Leslie  made  se- 
veral converts  from  popery ;  and  says,  that  notwithstanding 
his  mistaken  opinions  about  government,  atld  a  few  other 
matters,  he  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  defending  the 
Christian  religion  against  Deists,  Jews,  Quakers,  and  for 
admirably  well  supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England  against  those  of  Rome.  The  author  of  the  "  Free- 
holder's Journal/'  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr* 
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Leslie,  observed,  that  when  the  popish  emisiaries  were 
most  active  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  Mn 
Leslie  was  equally  vigilant  in  exposing,  both  in  public 
and  private,  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Romish  doc- 
trines.- Yet,  upon  the  abdication  of  king  James,  he  re» 
aigned  his  livings,  followed  his  fortunes,  and  adhered 
iirmly  to  his  interests ;  and,  after  his  demise,  to  those  of 
the  Pretender.  Notwithstanding  bis  well-known  attach^" 
ment'  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  and,  his  fre<|uent  visits  to 
the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  he  was  not  much  molested  by 
the  government  till  a  little  before  Sacheverell's  trial,  when 
be  attacked  Bp.  Burnet  rather  warmly,  in  a  pamphlet 
ealted  "The  good  Old  Cause,  or  Lying  in  Truth,'*  ia 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  the  bishop's  fontier 
works,  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  for  which  the  doctor  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Cooimons,  and  violently  inveighed  against 
the  bishop  himself. 

Besides  the  political  tracts  which  he  scattered,  Mr.  Leslie 
left  two  volumes,  ior  foliO|  of  theological  works,  in  which 
he  has  discussed  nearly  all  the  controversies  which  now 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church.  Consummate 
leamiag,  attended  by  the  lowest  humility,  the  strictest 
piety  without  the  least  tincture  of  moroseness,  a  conver- 
sation to  the  last  degree  lively  and  spirited,  and  yet  to  the 
last  degree  innocent,  made  him  the  delight  of  mankind, 
and  leaves  what  Dr.  Hickes  says  of  him  unquestionable, 
that  be  made  more  converts  to  the  church  of  England 
than  any  other  man  of  our  times. 

"  A  charge,  however,"  says  the  writer  whom)  we  have 
already  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  *^  has  been  lately 
brought  against  him  of  such  a  nature,  as,  if  well  founded, 
must  detract,  not  only  from  his  literary  fame,  but  also 
from  his  integrity.  *  The  short  and  easy  Method  with  the 
Deists'  is  unquestionably  his  most  valuable,  and,  appa- 
rently, his  most  original  work ;  yet  this  tract  is  published 
in  French  among  the  works  of  the  abb6  St.  Rdal,  who  died 
in  1692 ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  said,  that  unless  it  was 
published  in  English  prior  ta  that  period,  Charles  Ledie 
roust  be  considered  «^  a  shameless  plagiary.'* 

In  answer  to  this  Dr.  Gleig  observes,  that  **  The  Eng- 
lish work  was  certainly  not  published  prior  to  the  death  of 
the  abb^  St.  R6al ;  for  the  first  edition  bears  date  July  17th, 
1697  ;  and  yet  many  reasons  conspire  to  convince  us,  that 
gur  countryman  was;  no  plagiary.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  similarity  between  the  £nglish$md  the  French  works; 
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but  thiift>  IB  BO  complete  proof  tiiat  the  one  wat  copied  ftooi 
ibe  othec"  Dr.  Gleig,  after  stating  tome  remarkable  in^ 
fliaacet  of  a  similar  coincidence,  aaks,  ^^  After  these  in-« 
stances  of  apparent  plagiarisaiy  whseh  we  know  to  be  atUy 
apparent,  has  any  man  a  right  to  say  that  Charles  Leslie 
mA  the  abbi  St.  Rial  mi^t  not  have  tveaited  their  snb-^ 
jectio  the  way  that  they  have  done,  without  either  borrowing. 
{torn  the  other  ?''     And  adds : 

'  <<  Bdt  this  is  not  all  that  we  have  to  unge  on  the  sufa^t- 
If  there  be  plagiarism  in  the  case,  aad  the  identity  of  titles 
looks  very  like  it,  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  the 
editor  of  Sl  Biars  works  stole  from  Leslie,  IJban  that 
Leslie  stole  fpom-  St.  R6al,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
works  of  the  abb6,  and  this  work  in  particular,'  were.pab«< 
lisbed  before  1697.  At  that  period  the  English  langtiagei 
was  very  little  read  or  undemtood  on. the  continent;  whilst 
in  Britain  the  French  language  was  by  scholars  as  gene-^ 
wMy  undersSood  as  at  the  present.  Hence  it  is^  that  so 
aianj^Fnenabmeny  and  indeed  foreigners  of  different  oatiotis^ 
thought  themselves  safe  in  pilfering  science  from>  the 
British,  philosopheni ;  whilst  there  is>  not,  that  we  know, 
one  weU-authentioaited  instance  of  a,  British  phiiosopbeit 
appropriating  to  himself  the  discoveries  of  a  foreigner. 
If,,  then,,  suctkmen  as  Leibnit2^  John  Bernouilli,  and  Dee 
C^tes>,  trusting  to  the  improbability  of  detection,  conde** 
seended'  to  pilfer  the  discoveries  of  Hookey  l!}ewton,  and 
Bflrriot,.  ist  it  impinbaible  that  the  editor  of  the  worka  of 
St  Real  should  claim  to  hi»  Mend  a  celd^rated  tract,  of 
which' he Jmew/  the  real  author  to  be  obnoxious' to  the  go- 
neittifnent  of.  bis  own:  country,  and  therefore  not  likely  ay 
have  powerful  1friends.to' maintain  bis  right? 

<'  But  further,,  Burnet  bishop  of  Sarum  was  an  exceU 
lent  seholaiv  and  well-nead,  aa  every  one  knows,  in<  the 
wiorkaof  fbeeign  divines*  Is  it  conceivable,  that  this  pre- 
fcte^  when  smanting  under  the  lash- of  Leslie^  would  have 
lel.idip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  covering'  with  disgrace 
Ufr  most  formidabliB:  antagonist,  had  he  known  that  avitaw 
gonistto^be  guiiby  of  plagiarism  firom<  the  writings  of  the! 
abb£  St  R6al  ?'  Let  it  be  granted,  however^  drat  BunieU 
vnia  a  stranger  to  these  writings  and  to>tfaisi  plagiarism  ;  it 
can  baldly  be^  supposed!  thatLe 'Glerc  wa»  a>  ctfranger  to^ 
them  likewise*  Yet  this?  author,,  when,,  for  reasons'  hnwH 
known- to' himseli^  he  chose  (1706)  to  depreciate  the  arm^^ 
meat  of  tha^'  8hoit  Method^^"  anidi  ti^  tradoce  it»  antbop 
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as  ignorant  of  ancieiitrhistoryi'  ztiH*  as 'having  brdirght  for-" 
ward  bis  fbar  marks  for  no  other  purpose  than' to  put  the* 
deceitfiil  traditiohs  oPpopery^on  the  same  footings  with  the- 

'  most  atithentic  doctrines  ofthegospel^  does  not  so  niacfaf^. 
as  innnuate  that  be  borrovi^d'these  marks  from  a'  popish 
abb6,  though  sach  a  charge,-  could  be  have  Established  ity* 
would   have*  served  his  pnrpose' moris  than- all  hisrude'* 
railings  and  invective.     But  thete  was  no  room  for'sticfa  a^ 
charge.     Ifi  the  second  volume  of- the  works* of  St.  R^al"^! 
published  iri  1757,  there  is  indeed  a  tr^t  erftitlefd  <<  M<«i 
tbode  codrte'  et  ais^  pour  combattre  les  DSiste^,*'  atid*" 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  publisher  wished  it  to  be' 
cottsidered  as  the  work  of  his  countryman.    Unfortunktely,' 
howev^,  for  his  design,^  a  catalogue  of  the  abb£*s  works ^ 
is  given  in  the  first  volume;  and  in  that' catalogue  tb^ 
*  M6tbode  courte'et  ais^^  is  not  mentioned." 
-  His  works  may  be  diirided  into^  political  and  theological 
Of  the  former,  he  wrote,  1.  **  Answer  to  the  State  of  the^ 
Pimestants  of  Ireland,"  Ac.  already  mentioned.     2.  "  Cas* 
Sandra;  concermng  the  new  Associations,"  &c.  1703,  4to.^ 
3;^«  Rehearsals;"  at  fitst  a  weekly  paper,  published  after- ^ 
wards  twice  a  week  in  a  half-sheet,  by  way  of  dialogue  on^ 
the  afflitrs  of  the  times  ;  ^  be'gurt  in  1704;  and  contiriued  for 
rix  or  seven  years;  4.  "  The  Wolf  stripped  ^f  bis  Shepherd's ' 
Ctoathing,  in  answer  to  *  Moderation  a  Virtue,' "  1704,  4to.' 
The  pamphlet  it  answers  was  written  by  James  Ow^.     5.  * 
**  The  Bishop  of  Sarum's  [Burnet's]  proper  D^fericef,  from- 
al  Speech  said  to  be  spokeb  by  him  against  occasional  Con- 
formity," 1704,  4to.     6.  "  Thie  new  Associition 'of  those?' 
called    Moderate    Churcbmren/'    &c.    occasioned    by    at 
pamphlet*  entitled  "  The  Danger  of  Priestcraft,"   1 705,  , 
4to.     7.  «  The  ne^w  Association;"  part  II.  1705,  4to.     8. 
**  The  principles    of   Dissenters   concerning  Toleration 
and  occastonsl  Conformity^''   1705j  4tb.     9;  "  A  Warning . 
for  the  C butch  of  England,"    1706,    4to.      Some  have 

'  doubted  whether  these  two  pi^ceis  were  his.     10.  <*  The 
good  Old-Cause,  or  lying^n  truth;  being  a  second  Defence 
of'the  bishop  of  Sarum  from  a  second  Speech,"  &c.  1710.. 
For  this  a  warrant  was  issued  out  against  Leslie.     11.  ^^  A  ^ 
Letter  tO'tb($  Bishop  of  Sarum,  in  atiswer  to  his  Sermon 
after  the-  Queen's  Death,  in  Defence  of  thfe  Revolutiori,^* ; 
1715.^    12;  «  Sak  for  the  Leech.'*     13,  «  The  Anatomy 
of  a  Jacobite^"     14.  ^<  Gallienus  redivivus.!*     15.  **  De-' 
lbad^O«itbA|[oj^    W.  '« A*  better  to-  Mr!  \riWam>MoIy* 
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neuXy  OD  his  Case  of  Ireland^s  being  bound  by  the  Eng<« 
lisb  Aces  of  Parliament."     17.  <^  A  Letter  to  Julian  John** 
.son."     18.  Several  Tracts  against  Dr.  Higden  and  Mr, 
Hoadiy. 

His  theological  tracts  are,  first,  against  the  Quakers; 
as,  1.  <<  The  Snake  in  the  Grass,"  &c.  1697,  8vo.  2.  '<  A 
Discourse  proving  the  Divine  Institution  of  Water  Bap- 
tism,'* &c.  ibid.  4to.  3.  **  Some  seasonable  Reflections 
i^on  the  Quakers'  solemn  Protestation  against  George 
Kdth,"  &c.  1697.  4.  ^*  Satan  disrobed  from  his  Disguise 
of  Light,!'  1698,  4to.  5.  "  A  Defence  of  a  book  entitled 
<Th^  Snake  in  the  Grass,'  1700,"  8vo.  6.  «' A  Reply 
to  a  book  entitled  <^  Anguis  flagellatus,  or  a  Switch  for 
the  Snake — being  the  last  part  of  the  Snake  in  the  Grass," 
1 70?,  8vo.  7.  "  Primitive  Heresy  revived  in  the  Faith  and 
Practice  of  the  Quakers,"  1698,  4to.  8.  <<  The  present 
State  of  Quakerism  in  England,"  1701.  9.  ^<  Essay  €an-« 
cerning  the  Divine  Right  of  Tythes,"  1700,  8vo. 

n.  Against  the  Presbyterians :  10. '^  A  Discourse,  shew* 
log  who  they  are  that  are  now  qualified  to  administer  Bap« 
tism,"  &c.  U.  ^<The  History  of  Sin  and  Heresy,"  &c« 
1698,  8vo. 

IIL  Against  the  Deists :  12.  <^  A  short  and  easy  Method 
with  the  Deists,"  &c.  1694,  8vo.  13.  "A  Vindication  of  the 
abort  and  easy  Method."  14."  The  Truth  of  Christianity 
demonstrated^  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Christian  and  a 
Deist,"  1711,  8vo. 

IV.  Against  the  Jews:  15.  "A  short  and  easy  Method 
with  the  Jews.?'  This  is  dated  at  the  end,  "  Good-Friday,^* 
1689  ;  ind  the  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1715. 

V.  Against  the  Socinians:  16.  "  The  Socinian  Contro-r 
versy  discussed,"  &c.  1608.  17.  ^^  An  Answer  to  Remarks 
on  the  first  Dialogue  against  the  Socinians."  1 8.  A  Reply 
to  the  Vindication  of  the  Remarks."  19.  "  An  Answer  to 
the  Examination  of  the  last  Dialogue,"  &c.  20.  <^  A  Sup-e 
plement  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clendou's  ^Tractatus  philoso- 
phico-theologicus  de  Persona',"  &c.  21.  <^  The  Charge 
of  Socinianism  against  Dr.  Tillotson  considered,  &c.  by 
a  true  Son  of  the  Church." 

-  VI.  Against  the  Papists :  22.  ^'  Of  private  Judgment 
and  Authority  in  Matters  of  Faith."  23.  <<  The  Case  stated 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England^'' 
&c.  1713.  24.  <^  The  true  notion  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  I^etter  to  Mr.  NekoPi^^ 
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Besides  these,  be  published  the  four  following  tracts, 
^5.  *\A  Sermon  preached  in  Chester,  against  Marriages 
indifferent  Comoiunions/'  1702,  8 vo.  This  sermon  oc* 
casioned  Mr.  DodwelPs  discourse  upon  the  same  subject.' 
26.  *^  A  Dissertation,  concerning  the  Use  and  Authority  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.''  27.  ^^  The  Case  of  the  Regak  and 
the  Pontificate."  28.  ^<  A  Supplement,  in  answer  to  a 
book  entitled  *  The  regal  Supremacy  in  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  asserted^,*'  &c.  Th^se  two  last  pieces  were  occa* 
sioned  by  the  dispute  about  the  rights  of  convocation,  be- 
tween Wake,  &c.  on  one  side,  and  Atterbury  ati^  his 
friends,  among  whom  was  Leslie,  on  the  other.  All  his 
theological  pieces,  except  that  against  Tillotsoh,  were 
collected  and  published  by  himself  in  two  vols.  fol.  1721.^ 

LESSING  (GoTTHOU)  Ephraim),  a  distinguished  Oer^ 
man  writer,  was  born  at  Kamenz,  in  Pomerania,  in   1729. 
His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  "had 
destined  himself  to  an  academical  life,  but  was  called  to 
take  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Kamenz,  the  place  of  his 
Rativity.     Here  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most 
&mous  preachers  of  his  time,  published  some  works  of  his 
own,  and  translated  several  treatises  of  Abp.  Tiliotson.    He 
also  left  behind  him  a  manuscript  refutation  of  some  preju- 
dices against  the  reformation.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  example  and  cares  of  so  learned  and  thoughtful  a 
father  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  early  turn 
which  Lessing  shewed  for'  literature.     When,  in  his  sixth 
year,  his  father  chose  to  have  his  picture  drawn,  in  which 
be  was  to  be- represented  sitting  under  a  tree  playing  with 
a  bird,  young  Lessing  shewed  his  utter  dislike  to  the  plan, 
and  said,  <^  if  I  am  to  be  painted,  let  me  be  drawn  with-a. 
great  heap  of  books  about  me,  otherwise  I  had  rather  not 
be  painted  at  all;"    which  was  accordingly  done.     He 
passed  five  entire  years  at  the  high-school  at  Meissen,  to 
which,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  indebted  for  whatever  > 
learning  and  s(Tlidity  of  thinking  he  possessed.    Though 
the  Latin  poetry  belongs  to  the  affkiis  perfectis  of  a  scholar 
in  this  academy,  and  the  German  poetry  to  the  imperfecHsy 
yet  he  pursued  the  latter  much  mere  than  the  former,  and-* 
celebrated  the  battle  of  Kesseldorf  in  Gertnan  verse,  at 
the  request  of  his  father.    Professor  Klemm  particularly 
encouraged  him  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  phitoso- 

.  >  Bio|;.  Brit.— BorEei'f  Own  Times.^-pBircli's  TUlot^OD.-^Ware's  IreUnd  by 
9ani».«-'Jonel'f  Ififeof  bUbiop  Horaeyp,  $9.«-Sncy4op.  firlU  Supplement. 
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fhy  y  while  Grabner,>  the  rector  of  the  academy,  wrote'^  to 
bis  father  concerning  them :  ^^  He  is  a  colt  that  rec|uirea~s 
double  ailowmce  of  provetidef.     The  lessons  that  are 
found  too  difficult  for  others,  are  but  child's  play  to  htm. — 
We  shall  hardly  be  sufficient  for  him  much  longer."    Being 
tooaoved  to  Leipsicy  he  soon  displayed  his  inclination  to 
write  for  the  stage,  and  likewise  made  greiat  proficiency  in 
Ae-  bpdily  exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  dancings 
and  leaping.     Mr.  Weisse  was  hrs  first  and  principal  firiend  aft 
thiflf  place;  and  their  friendship   was  only   dissolved  by 
deatbi     Lessing frequentedthe college-exercises  but  little, 
teid  that  irregularly :  none  of  the  professors  gave  him  satis-i^ 
fectton,  exceptihg  Ernesti^.  whose  lectures  he  sometimes 
attended ;  but  he  was  himself  an  extensive  reader,  and 
was  especially  partial  to  tbe  writings  of  Wolff  in  German. 
He  kept  up  a*  great  intimacy  with  Naumann,  the  author  of 
^  Nimrod,*'  on  aecoont  of  hia  possessing  many  singular 
qualities^  which  were  always  more  agreeable  to  Lessing^* 
tfaain  the  cboMnon  dull  monotony  of  character,  even  though 
mingled  with  some  wteknesses  and  defects.     Under  Kast«f 
net  he  exercised  himself  in  disputation ;  and  here  begad 
hib' close  coilneetidn  with  M3rlius,  whose  works  he  after* 
wafds-piftbHsbed'.     His  intercourse  with  this  free-thinker^ 
and  with  the  cotDpany  of  conoedians,  however,  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  his^  parents.     His  first  literary  productions 
appeared  in  m  Hamburgh  newspaper.     In  company  with 
M.  Weisse,  he  translated  ^^  Hlinnibal,^'  the  only  tragedy 
of  Marivaux>  into  rhyming  Alexandrines.  -    His  comedy  of 
the  ^*  Young.  Scholar,*'  which  be  had  begun  while  a  school- 
boy, WBk  finished  at  Leipsic,*  from  an  actual  event  that 
happened  to  a  jrbuhg  scholar  disappointed  in' his  hopes  of 
the  prise  from  the  aeademy  at-  Berlin.     His  father  about 
tbl6  time  thou^t  proper  to-recall  him  home  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  wean  him  from  the  bad  company  he  was  thought 
to  frequent.     In  thii  interval^  he  composed*  s-mimber  of 
Anacreontics-oo  kive  and  wine.     Oneday^'bii  {uous sister 
coining  into  bis  room^inl  his  absence,  ^w  these  sonnetsj^ 
re^  them  over,  and,  not  a  little  angry  that- her  brothei^ 
could  so  employ  hir  time^  threw-  thet^  intb  the  fire;     A 
trifling  burst  of  resentdient  waa  all  he  felt  on  the  occasion.' 
Be  took  a  handful  of  snow^  and'threw  it  into  her  bosom/ 
in  order  to  cool  her  zeal. — He  now  went  back  to-  Leipzig  $ 
which  place  he  soon  after  quitted,  going  by  Wittenberg  to 
Bii^tttt.    This  g^ve  his'  father  fresh  uhea^ness ;  ahd  prb- 
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diieed  iiiose  justificatory  letters  dC  his  soiv,  which  at  least 
display  the  frankness  of  hi«  ^character.     At  Berlin,  in  con- 
junction  with  Myiius,  he  compiled  the  oelebrated  ^^  Sketch 
of  the  Itistovy  and  Progress,  of  the  Dram^."    The'  father  of 
^  writer  who  had  been  sharply  criticised  in  this  work^  made 
eiNsplaifit  of  it  to  Lessing^s  father.     To  this  person  he  wroee 
in  answer :  ^^  The  critique  is  mine,  and  I  only  lament  that 
I  did  not  make  it  more  severe.     Should  Gr.  complain  of 
1^  injustice  of  my  judgment,  I  give  hio^  full  liberty  to  re^ 
taliate  as  he  pleases  on  my  works"     One  of  his  first  ao- 
quaintanees  in  Berlin  was  a  certain  Richier  de  Louvain^^ 
who,  in  1750,  fix>m  a  B'rench* teacher,  wais  becon^  secretary^ ' 
to  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  brought  oor  author  acquainted. 
— *From  Berlin  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he'  plied  his?' 
stiultes  widi  great  diligence,  and  took  the  degree  of  master, 
but  remained  only  one  year,  and  then  returned  to  Berlin. . 
At  Berlin  he  undertook  the  literary  article  for  the  periodi- 
ioal  publication  of  Voss,  in  which  employment  h&  both- 
wrote  and  translated  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  and  'formed' 
several  plans  which  were  never  executed.     Among  otbens^ 
he  agreed  with  Mendelsohn  to  write  a  journal,  under  the 
tide  of  <^The  best  from  bad  Books :"  with  the  motto  taken 
£rem'  Sti  Ambmse,  '^'Legimus  aiiqua  ne  legantur.''     *<We 
read  some  books  to  save' others  the  trouble.'*     In  1755,  he 
went  back  to  Leipzic,^  and  thence  set  out  upon  a  journey,  in 
company  with  a  young,  man-  of  the  name  of  Winkler :  but 
this  was  soon  interrupted,  and  brought  on  a  lajv<»suit,  in 
which  Lessing  came  off  conqueror.     He  now,'  in  order  tb 
please  his  sister,  tnanslated  **  Law's  serious  Call,- ^  which 
waa  finished  and  published  by  Mr.  Weisse.     At  thebisgin* 
ningof  1759,  Lessing  went  again  to  Berlin,  where  he  very 
much  addicted  himself  to  gisiming.     This  has  been  attri- 
buted, to  his  situation  at  Breslaw,  wbene  he  was  in  the- 
seven  years  war  for  some  time  in'  quantity  of  secretary  to 
general  Tauenzien*     Even' the* care  for  his  health' was  con^ 
duoive  tout.     ^  Were  I  able  to  play  calmly,"  said  he,  **  I 
would  not  play  at  all;  but  it:  ig.  not  without  reason  that'F 
play  with'  eagernesi^*    The  vehement  agitation  sets  itiy 
olog^dtmachine  in  motion,  by  forcing  the  fluids  into  cift'-' 
cuhuion;  it  frees  me  from  a  bodily  torment,  to  which  I 
aia  oftenisubjeots**     Hisibtimatefriends  ambng  theleamed^ 
alt  Bi^law' were^  Arietius'and  Klose.     H^re-  be  was  attsicked' 
hy>  a  violeut^fwer;    Though  he  suffet^d^  much  from*  tbior' 
^  dMSHi.  ytt  Inp  deebomb  that  hi»  greatioiti  tMaent  9X(}s& 
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from  the  conversations  of  his.physician,  old  Dr.  Morgen* 
besser,  which  he  could  scarcely  endure  when  he  was  welL 
When  the  fever  was  tX  its  height,  he  lay  perfectly  quiet, 
with  great  significance  in  his  looks.  This  so  much  struck 
his  friend  standing  by  the  bed,  that  he  familiarly  ask^d 
him  what  he  was  thinking  of  ?  '^  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  will  pass  in  my  mind  when  I  am  in  the  act  of  dying.'* 
Being  told  that  was  impossible,  he  abruptly 'repUed :  ^*  You 
want  to  cheat  me.*'  On  the  day  of  his  reception  into  the 
order  of  free-masons  at  Hamburgh,  one  of  bis  friends,  a 
zealous  free-^mason,  took  him  aside  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  asked  him,  **  Is  it  not  true,  now,  that  you  find  no- 
thing among  us  against  the  government,  religion,  or  mo« 
^  rals  ?"  "  Yes,"  answered  Lessing,  with  great  vivacity, 
*^  would  to  heaven  lliad !  I  shojild  then  at  least  have  found 
something !"  The  extent  of  his  genius  must  be  gathered 
from  his  numerous  writings.  Mendelsohn  said  of  him  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  shortly  after  his  death,  that  he 
was  advanced  at  least  a  century  before  the  age  in  which 
be  lived. 

In  1762,  he  accompanied  his  general  to  the  siege  of 
Schweidnitz ;  but  after  the  peace,  he  was  introduced  to 
tbe  king  of  Prussia,  and  then  resumed  his  literary  occupa- 
tions at  Berlin.  Though  he  produced  many  works,  yet 
they  were  not  the  source  of  much  profit,  and,  in  1769,  his 
circumstances  were  so  narrow,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
his  library  for  support.  At  this  critical  juncture  he  met 
with  a  generous  patron  in  Leopold,  heir-apparent  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  through  whose  means  he  was  appointed 
librarian  at  Wolfenbuttle.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  very 
desirable  situation  was  a  periodical  publication,  entitled 
**  Contributions  to  Literary  .History,"  containing  notices 
and  j|ixtracts  of  the  most  remarkable  MSS.  The  ^^  Contri-* 
butions'*  were' made  the  vehicle  of  **^  Fragments  of  an 
anonymous  Writer  discovered  in  the  Library  at  Wolfen-* 
buttle,*'  which  consistedof  direct  attacks  upon  the  Christian 
refelation.  They  occasioned  a  great  commotion  among 
the  German  theologians,  and  would  not  have  been  printed 
but  for  the  interference  of  prince  Leopold  with  the  licen- 
sers of  the  press,  'in  1778  they  were  suppressed.  jLessing, 
from  his  rising  fame,  and  connection  with  prince  Leopold, 
with  whom  he  went  on  a  tour  to  Italy,  was  so  distinguished 
among  the  German  literati,  that  several  potentates  of  that 

country  m^ule  him  offers  of  an  advantcigeaiis  settlem^iitk- 
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Kothing,  however,  could  lead  him  to  break  his  connection 
with  his  liberal  patron  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  who,  by 
hi«  accession  in  L780  to  the  sovereignty,  was  enabled  to*  . 
augment  his  favours  towards  him.  His  latter  publications 
were  ^^  Nathan  the  Wise ;"  a  second  part  of  the  same 
drama,  entitled  "  The  Monk  of  Lebanon  ;*'  and  "  A  Dis- 
sertation, on  the  Education  of  the  Ruman  Race."  He  died 
at  Hamburgh  in  the  month  of  February,  1781.  Lessing 
had  more  genius  than  learning,  and  his  fame,  therefore, 
even  in  his  own  country,  rests  on  his  plays,  fables^,  songs, 
and  epigrams.  His  life  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1793, 
and  is  more  replete  with  anecdote  than  instruction,  as  may 
be  gathered  fron^  the  few  circumstances  we  have  detailed. 
He  was  a  decided  deist,  and  his  morals  cprresponded. ' 

L^ESTRANGE  (Sir  Roger),  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  reputable  family,  seated  at  Hunstantou-hall, 
Norfolk;  where  he  was^born  Dec.  17,  1616.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  sir  Hampnd  UEstrange,  knt.  a  zealous 
royalist  during  the  disputes  between  king  ChaHes  and  his 
par^ament ;  who,  haying  his  estate  sequestered,  retired  to 
Lynn,  of  which  town  he  was  made  governor.  The  son  had 
a  liberal  education,  which  was  completed  probably  at  Cam** 
bridge;  and  adopted  his  father's  principles  witb  uncom*' 
mon  zeal,  ai^d  in  1^39^  when  about  two-and- twenty,  at- 
tended king  Charles  upon  his^  expedition  to  Scotland,  his 
attachment  to  whom  some  years  after  nearly  cost  blm  his 
life.  In  1644,  soon  after  the  earl  of  Manchester  had  re- 
duced >  the  town  of  Lynn  in.  Norfolk,  Mr,  L' Estrange, 
thinking  he  had  sorpe  interest  in  the  place,  as  his. father 
had  been  governor  of  it,  formed  a  plan  for  surprizing  it, 
and  received  a  comofiission  from  the  kirig,  constituting  him 
governor  of  the  town  in  case  of  success:  but,  being  seized, 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  two  of  his  associates, 
Leman  and  Hager,  and  his  majesty's  commission  found 
iipon.'him,  he  was  carried  first  to.  Lynn,  thence  to  London, 
and  there  transmi^ed  to  the  city  court-martial  for  his  trial  ; 
where,  after  suffering  all  oianner  of  indignities,  he  was,  as 
Whitiocke  says,  condemned  to  die  as  a  spy,  coming  from 
the  king's  quarters  withont  drum,  trumpet,  or  pass. 
.  His  sentence  being  passed,  he  was  cast  into  Newgate ; 
whence  he  dispatched  a  petitionary  appeal  to  the  lords, 
the  time  appointed  for  his  execution  being  the  Thursday 

1  lafe  fts  aboTe.— Diet  Hist-. 
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follomng;  but  fvidi  great  difficaltjr  he  got  a  repiieve  fcnr 
fourteen  days^  and,  after  that,  a  prolongation  for  a  fert^r 
bearing.  In  this  conditioQ  tie  lay  alBX>9t  four  years  a 
prisoner,  4r  continual  fear  «f  being  executed.  He  pub- 
lished in  tbe  mean  time,  ^  Au  Appeal  from  the  Court* 
martiafl  to  the  Parliament  f'  and  about  the  time  of  tbe 
Kentish  insurrection,  in  1648,  be  escaped  out  of  tbe 
prison,  with  the  keteper's  privity,  and  went  into  Kent.  He 
retired  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Hales,  a  young  gentlemao^ 
beir  to  a  greaA  estat4^  in  tiiat  courxty,  and  spirited  him  to 
vndertaike  an  insurrection ;  v^bich  Boiscavrying,  L'Estmnge 
wi«h  much  difficulty  was  enable  to  readi  &e  continent^ 
where  he  continued  till  1658.  Upon  tbe  long  partiamen^s 
being  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  be  returned  into  England, 
and  immediately  dispatched  a  paper  to  tbe  council  at. 
IVhiteball  to  this  effect ;  *<  that,  finding  himself  fHtbin  the 
act  of  indemnity,  he  thought  it  cortvenient  to  give  diem 
notice  of  his  return.*'  On  his  being  summoned  to  that 
board,  he  was  told  by  one  of  tbe  commissioners,  that  bis 
case  was  not  comprehended  in  the  act  of  indemnity,  and 
be  therefore  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  applying  in 
person  to  Cromwell  himself,  which  he  effected  in  tbe 
Cockpit*;  and,  shortly  after,  received  his  discharge  by 
the  following  order,  dated  October  31,  1663  :  ^^  Ordered, 
that  Mr.  Roger  U  Estrange  be  dismissed  frcun  bis  farth^ 
attendance  upon  the  council,  he  giving  in  two  thousand 
pounds  security  to  appear  when  he  shall  be  summoned 
SK>  to  do,  and  tb  act  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  common* 
wealth.     £ic.  John  Thurloe,  secretary." 

'Hiis  appearance  at  the  court  of  Cromwell  yms  much 
censured,  after  the  restoration,  by  some  of  the  royal  party, 
li^o  also  objected  to  him,  that  he  bad  once  been  heard 
playing  in  a  concert  where  the  usurper  was  present,  and, 
tberelbre,  they  nick-named  htm  *^  Oliver's  Fidler.^i*  He 
yf^^  charged  also  with  having  bribed  some  of  tbe  protector's 
people,  but  he  positively  disavows  it ;  averring,  he  never 
spoke  to  Thurloe  but  once  in  his  life  about  his  discharge : 
and  that,  though  during  the  dependency  of  that  affair  he 
might  well  be  seen  at  Whitehall,  yet  he  never  spoke  to 
Cronxyeell  on  any  other  business,  or  bad  the  least  com^ 

*  CrAiDir«ll  then  talked  tp  bim  of  f^a^oeable  intentions ;"  ,and  fddin^^ 

the  restlessness  of  bis  party :  telling  that  '*  rigoor  was  not  at  all  bif  inclina- 

him,  "  that  tbey  would  do  well  to  give  tion,  but  that  be  was  but  one  maoy  and 

•ooM   testimony  of  their  quiet   and  could  do  UttU  by  himself.'* 
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oexce  of  any  kind  with  ^bim^.  £roin  lins  .to  ibe  time  of 
lbs  restoration,  .be  acbems  to  bave  Uved  frae  fcooi  any  cUs- 
jUirbanca  from  the  ithen  governing  powecs^;  and  perhaps 
,  the  obscurity  into  which  be  .t:^ad  fallen  .made  Jiim  he  over- 
looked by  Charles  II.  and  bis  ministry^  on  that  prince's 
recovering  bis  throne,  ^e  d\d  not,  hovev^er,  so  under- 
value (his  own  sufferings  and.  merits,  as  ito  put  up  quietly 
iwtith  this  usage,  and  therefore  addressed  a  wacm  expostu- 
lation to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  dedication  to  that 
minister  of  his  ^' Men^ento,*^'  published  in  1662;  where 
lie  joins  himself  with  other  neglected  eavaliers,  .who  bad 
suffered  for  their  attachment  <to*  the  royal  family  during  the 
civil  wars  and  the  succeeding  usurpation,  kt  the  same  time 
acknowledging  the  personal  obligations  he  had  received  from 
Clarendon.  For  some  time  his  remonstrances  appear  to 
bave  produced  little  effect,  but  at  length  be  was  made 
licenser  of  the  press,  a  profitable  po^t,  which  be  enjoyed 
tiU  the  eve  of  the  revolution.  This,  however,  was  all  the 
recompence  he  ever  received,  ^except  being  in  the  com-* 
mission  of  the  peace,  after  more  than  twenty  y<ears,  as  bis 
says,  spent  in  serving  the  royal  cause,  near  six  of  them  in 
gaols,  and  sdmost  four  under  a  sentence  of  death  in  Hew^- 
gate.  -It  is  (true,  be  bints^  at  greater  things  .promised  hioi'; 
and,  in  these  hopes,  exerted  bis  talents,  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  in  publishing  several  pieces.  In  1663,  for  a  far- 
ther support,  be  set  up  a  paper,  called  *^  The  Public  In- 
telligencer, and  the  News ;''  the  first  of  which  came  4)ut 
the  1st  of  August,  and  continued  to  be  published  twice  a 
week,  till  January  19,  1665;  when  he  laid  it  down,  on 
the  design  then  concerted  of  publishing  the  ^^  London  Ga** 
zette,^*  the  .first  of  which  papers  made  its  appearance  jOa 
Saturday  Feb.  4.  f 

!^  As  to  the  affair  of  the  concert,  comes  Cromv^HyWbp  found  t^eoi  play- 
which  seems  to  have  been  thought  an  jng,"  and  as  far  as  sir  Roger  retnem- 
affair  of  i^reater  importance  than  it  de-  bered,  left  them  so. — ^Sir  Roger's  family, 
serres,  he  infsrms  us  that/  while  the  accordiog  to  t>r.  Burney,  were  always 
question  of  his  indemnity  was  depend*^  great  patrons  of  music' and  musicians  ^ 
ing,  being  one  day  in  St.  James's  park,  and  Cromwell  we  know  would  some- 
he  beard  an  organ  touched  in  a  low  times  forgive  a  royalist,  if  he  was  a 
iroom  belonging  to  one  Mr.  Hinckson ;  good  performer;  and  robbed  Magdalen 
that' he  went  in,  and  found  a  private  college  of  its  organ  from  pure  love  of 
company  of  five  or  six  persons,  who  the  art. 

desired  him  to  take  up  a  viol  and  bear  f '  This  paper  succeeded  '*  The  Par- 

a  part,  that  he  did  so,  not  much,  as  lianientar^  Intelligencer"  and  "  Mer- 

iie  allows,  to  the  reputation  of  his  skill ;  curius  Publicus,"  published  in  defence 

ibat  by  and  by,   "  without  the  least  of  the  government,  against  the  '<  Mer- 

colour  of  a  design  or  expectation,  in  curius  PoUticus."    L*£strange  desist- 
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After  the  dissolution  of  CharWs  second  ptrliament,  ht 
1679,  be  set  up  a  paper,  called  <<  The  Obsenrator ;''  the 
design  of  which  was  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the  courts 
and  the  character  of  the  king,  from  the  charge  of  being 
popishly  affected.  With  the  same  spirit  he  exerted  him-* 
self  in  1681,  in  ridiculing  the  popish  plot;  which  he  did 
with  such  vehemence,  that  it  raised  him  many  enemies^ 
who  endeavoured,  notwithstanding  his  known  loyalty,  to 
jrender  him  obnoxious  to  the  government  But  he  ap- 
peared with  no  less  vehemence  against  the  fanatic  plot  in 
1682;  and,  in  1683,  was  particularly  employed  by  the 
court  to' publish  Dr.  TiUotson^s  papers  exhorting  lord  Rus-*' 
sel  to  avow  the  doctrine  of  non*resistance,  a  little  before 
his  execution.  In  this  manner  he  weathered  all  the  storms 
raised  against  him  during  that  reign,  and,  in  the  next,  was 
rewarded  with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  accompanied 
with  this  declaration,  *^  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  hia 
eminent  services  and  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  crown,  in  alL 
extremities ;  and  as  a  mark  of  the  singular  satisfaction  of 
his  majesty,  in  his  present  as  well  as  his  past  services.'' 
In  1687,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  *^  Observator," 
now  swelled  to  three  volumes ;  as  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  toleration  proposed  by  his  majesty,  though,  in  all  other 
respects,  he  b^d  gone  the  utmost  lengths.  He  had  even 
written  strenuously  in  defence  of  the  dispetising  power^ 
claimed  by  that  infatuated  prince;  and  this  was  probably  one 
reason,  why  some  accused  him  of  having  become  a  ^rose-^ 
lyte  to  the  church  pf  Rome,  an  accusation  which  gave  him 
much  uneasiness,  and  which  was  heightened  by  his  daugh-^ 
ter's  defection  to  that  church.  To  clear  himself  from  this 
aspersion,  he  drew  up  a  formal  declaration,  directed  to  his 
kinsman,  sir  Nicolas  UEstrange,  on  the  truth  of  which  he 
received  the  sacrament  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  same, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  in  1690  *.     By  this  declaration  we 

edf  because,  in  November  preceding,  paper  ever  since.    Heath's  Chronicle^ 

the  Oxford  Gazelte  began  to  be  pub*  and  Athen.  Ozon. 
Jisbed  twice  a  week,  in  a  folio  half-         *  The  letter  runs  in  these  terms ;. 

sheet ;  the  first  of  wtiich  came  out  NO'  ^*  Sir,  the  late  departure  of  m^  daugh* 

Tember  7,  1665,  the  king  and  queen,  ter,  from  the  church  of  England  t* 'the 

with  the  court,  being  then  at  Oxford ;  church  of  Rome,    wounds   the    very 

but,  upon  the  removal  of  the  court  to  heart  of  me;  for  I  do  solemnly  protest, 

London,  they  were  called  "The  Lon-  as  in  presence  of  God  Almighty,' that  I 

doBGazette,"tbefirst  of  which  was  pjub-  knew  nothing  of  it:  and,  for  your  far* 

lisbed  in  February  following,  on  a  Sa-  ther  satisfaction,  I  take  the  liberty  t» 

turda^,  the  Oxford  one  having  been  assure  you,  upon  the  faith  of  a  man  oC 

published  on  a  Tuesday;  and  these  honour  and  conscience,  that  as  I  vaa 

iave  been  the  days  of  publishing  that  beni  and  brought  up  in  the  comduniiQB 
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find  be  was  married ;  his  lady'i  name  was  Amie  Dolenaii  ; 
but  what  isBue  he  fisud  by  hteir,  besidet  the  jUal^tfMDtidtied 
daughter^  has  tiot  come  to  our  knowledge*  After  the  re^« 
volution,  be  geems  to  have  been  left  out  of  th#  cctemiotiOB 
of  the  peace ;  and,  it  is  said,  queen  Miaiy  shewed  fater  eOti^ 
tempt  of  faim  by  the  following  anagram  she  Hoade  upon  his 
naoie^  <<  Lying- Strange  Roger:"  and  it  is  certsih  be  met 
with  some  tfoc^le,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life»  on  aoeoutt 
of  his  being  a  disaffected  person. 

Among  others  who  attacked-  the  charaoter  cf  sir  Rogery 
'Was  the  noted  Miles  Prance,  who  was  convicted  of  perjury 
in  the  affair  of  the  muvder  of  sir  Edmundbmry  Gk)d&rey* 
Ecbard,  in  bis  History  of  England,  gives  us  an  anecdote  of 
these  two  wortliiei  which  seems  characteristio  of  both  palr^'' 
ties.'  Ecbard  says  that  Dr.  Sharp  told  him^  when  areh- 
bishop  of  York,  that  wlule  he  was  rector  'of  St^  Oiles's  in 
the  Fields,  L' Estrange,  the  famous  Richard  Baiter^  and 
Mites  Prance,  on  a  certain  sacrament* day,  all  approached 
the  oommunioh^table;  L* Estrange  at  one  end.  Prance  at 
the  other,  and  Baxter  in  the  middle ;  that  these  two  by 
their  situation,  were  administered  to  before  L^Estrai^,  who, 
when  it  came  to  his  t)!krn,  taking  the  bread  in  his  hatid, 
a^ked  the  doctor  if  he  knew  who  that  man  (pointing  te 
Pl^atice)  on  the  other  side  of  the  rails  wa^s,  to  which  the 
doctor  answering  in  the  negative,  L* Estrange^  replied, 
<^That  is  ^iles  Prance,  and  I  here  challenge  Mm,  and 
ifotenHily-  declare  before  God  and  this  congregation,  that 
what  that  man  has  sworn  or  published  concerning  me  is 
totally  ahd* absolutely  false;  and  may  this  sacrament  be 
my  damnation  if  all  this  declaration  be  not  true.*'  Ecbard 
adds,  ^  Prance  was  silent,  Mr.  Baxter  took  special  ndtioe 
of  it,  and  Dr.  Sharp  declared  he  would  have  refused 
Pmncetbe  sacrament  had  the  cballenge  been  made  in  tiole/* 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  died  Sept.  U,  1704,  in  the  eighty* 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  fab 
fhculties  Were  impaired.  His  corpse  was  interred  in  th^^ 
church  of  St.  Oifes's  iir  the  Fieids)  wliem  there  is  an  inscripi* 

of  Mm  cliqr<^  of  Sn^laad*  sA  I  hwra  sciecb  you,  of  thU  paper  ia  my  |astifi* 

been  t( He  to  it  ev^r  since,  with  a  firm  cation,   wbich  I  deliver  a$  a  taisred 

i^ftolUtion,  whh  God's  assistatnde,  to  truth.    So  help  m«  Ood, 

concilia*  ia  the  sanM  toviy  ilfe^l  ead.  **  Hoger  L*£atrw^ , 

Ifow,  in  case  it  should,  please  God  id  '<  Si^ad  io  the  pi^Bsenoa  of  us, 

his  providence  to  suffer  this  scandiil  to  '**  Johti  lI'Estnin^e^ 

be  revived  upon  tty  fUBMAry  «Ai^  I  .  ^*  Riehard  Sort^ 

«tl  d«ad.  and  goae^  makf  ^^  I  >c-  «  To  Sir  Nicholas  |/£>uaD^e,  bvt,*' 

Vol.  XX.  P 
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tion  to  his  memory*  He  was  author  of  many  political  tracts^' 
and  translated  several  works  from  the  Greek,  Latioy  and 
Spanish.  Among  his  political  effusions  are^  **  Roger  L'Es*- 
tratige's  Apology  ;*'  *^  Truth  and  Loyalty  vindicated/'  &c 
«  The  Memento  ;''  "  The  Reformed  Catholic ;"  «  The 
free-born  Subject;"  "Answer  to  the  Appeal/'  &c.;  "Sea- 
sonable Memorial ;"  "  Cit  and  Sumpkin/'  in  two  parts  ; 
**  Farther  Discovery  ;'*  **  Case  put ;"  **  Narrative  of  the 
Plot  ;'•  "  Holy  Cheat ;''  "  Toleration  discussed ;"  "  Dis- 
covery on  Discovery;"  "L'Estrange's  Appeal,"  &c. ; 
^*  Collections  in  defence  of  the  King ;"  "  Relapsed  Apos<- 
tate;"  "Apology  for  Protestants;"  "  Richard  against  Bax^ 
ter ;"  **  Tyranny  and  Popery ;"  "  Growth  of  Knavery  ;" 
^^  L' Estrange  no  Papist,"  &c. ;  "The  Shammer  shammed  /' 
**  Account  cleared  ;"  "  Reformation  reformed  ;"  "  Dis- 
senters Sayings,"  two  parts ;  ^^  Notes  on  College,  i.  e. 
Stephen  College;"  the  "Protestant  Joiner;"  "Zekieland 
Ephraim;"  "Papist  in  Masquerade;"  "Answer  to  the 
Second  Character  of  a  Popish  Successor;"  "  Considera* 
tions  on  lord  Russel's  Speech."  All  these  were  printed  in 
4to.  "  History  of  the  Plot ;"  "  Caveat  to  the  Cavaliers;" 
^f  Plea  for  the  Caveat  and  its  Author."  These  were  in  folip* 
^»— His  translations  were,  "Josephus^s  Works,"  his  best 
performance :  **  Cicero's  Offices ;"  "  Seneca's  Morals  -f* 
**  Erasmus's  Colloquies ;"  "  ^sop's  Fables ;"  "  Quevedo^i^ 
Visions ;"  "  Bona's  Guide  to  Eternity ;"  and  "  Five  Let- 
ters froni  a  Nun  to  a  Cavalier."  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
several  news*  papers,  and  occasional  pieces. 

Mn  Granger  has  very  justly  remarked  that  L'  Estrange 
was  one  of  the  great  corruptors  of  the  English  language, 
and  he  might  have  added,  exhibits  one  of  the  worst  models 
of  political  controversy.  He  had,  however,  often  to  con- 
tend with  men  whose  language  was  equally  vulgar  and  in- 
temperate; and  having  at  all  times  more  zeal  than  judg- 
ment, we  can  but  just  discover  real  talents  in  a  vast  masa 
of  declamation,  which  few  will  now  have  patience  to  ex^ 
amine.  His  newspapers,  and  some  of  bis  political  pieces, 
mtfy  yet  be  consulted  with  advantage  for  the  information 
they  contain,  and  the  many  traits  of  characters  and  man* 
ners  which  they  exhibit ;  but  a  cautious'  reader  will  find  it 
often  necessary  to  verify  his  reports  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence. Coarse,  virulent,  and  abusive  writers  have  some- 
times been  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of  political 
parties^  and  the  present  age  is  not  without  them ;  but  such 
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men  leave  no  iinpressioa  of  rie^ect  on  the  minds  even*  of 
tho^e  who  employ  them,  and  are  generally  condemned  as 
the  niercenary  tools  of  a  party.  In  the  character  of  sir 
Roger  L*  Estrange  we  see  not  much  to  distinguish  him  from 
this  class  of  writers,  except  that  he  sometimes  discovers  a 
portion  of  ease,  elegance,  and  perspicuity,  and  might 
probably  have  displayed  these  qualities  more  frequently 
had  he  not  written  more  from  passion  than  reflection.  It 
may  be  added  too,  that  he  was  more  consistent  than  some 
of  his  successors  ;  and.  being  the  first  who  regularly  "  en- 
listed himself  under  the  banners  of  a  party  for  pay,  he  ., 
fought  for  the  cause  through  right  and  wrong  for  upwards 
of  forty  campaigns/*  This  intrepidity  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  Cromwell  himself,  and  the  papers  which  he  wrote 
even  just  before  the  revolution,  with  almost  a  rope  about 
bis  neck,  have  the  same  character  of  perseverance. 

He  had  a  brother,  Hammond  UEstkanoe^  who  wrdte  a 
learned  work  entitled  <'  The  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices," 
and  a  *^  Life  of  Charles  I.'*  Of  him  we  find  no  memoirs 
worth  transcribing. — In  1.760  sir  Henry  UEstrange,  hart, 
ef  Hunstanton,  died,  and  with  him  the  title  became  extinct.^; 

LETHIEULLIER  (Smart,  esq.)  gentleman-commoner 
of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  was  the  second  son  of  John  - 
Lethieullier,  esq.  of  Aldersbrook^  in  Essex,  where  he  had 
a  noble  collection  of  MSS.  choice  books,  medals,  and  na* 
tural  curiosities^  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  His  father  dying 
Jan.  1,  1736-7,  and  his  elder  brother  being  dead  before, 
be  became  heir  to  the  paternal  estates,  which  were  very 
considerable.  He  was  elected  F.  S.  A.  in  July  1724.  He 
married,  Feb.  6,  1725-6,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Slqper,  esq.  of  Woodhay,  in  Berkshire;  but  died  Aug. 
27,  1760,  aged  fifty-nine,  without  issue.  He  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  estates,  to  which  he  had  added  the  manor 
of  Birch-hall  in  They  don  Bois,  by  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  his  next  brother  Charles  Lethieullier,  LL.D.  fellow^  of 
All  Souls  college,  F.  A.  S.  and  counsellor  at  law,  who  died 
the  year  before  him.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a 
polite  gentleman,  and  universally  esleemed  by  all  the 
learned  men  of  his  time.  Some  papers  of  his  are  printed 
in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  497,  and  Archseologia,  I.  p.  26,  57,  73^ 
75;  II.  291.     His  library  was  sold  by  auction,  1760. 

»  Biog.  Brit— Oim.   Diet.— Gibber's  Lives.— Nichols's   Bowyer.— .Nichols'f 
Potios.-ivOrftnfer.i— Echard't  Hiit  of  Engiaiid.-— literaiy  Mafatitot  {^  175S. 
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Tbe  fallowing  eloge  w&$  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Cotliih- 
libn  ioiTnediat^ly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  LethteuUier :  <^  He 
t^as  deseeBded  from  an  ancient  family  from  France  in  time 
of  persecQtioti,  and  a  gentleman  every  way  eminent  for  his 
i^xcellent  endowments.  His  desire  to  improve  in  the  civil 
'  and  natoral  history  of  bis  country  led  him  to  visit  all  pants 
6f  it ;  the  itineraries  in  bis  library,  and  Ae  discoveries  he 
tnade  relating  to  its  antiquities,  witti  drawings  of  every 
tbing  remarkable,  are  evidences  of  his  great  application  to 
tescue  so  many  ancient  remains  from  mooldering  into  obli*' 
VJ6n.  His  happy  tarn  of  mind  was  not  confined  solely  to 
lanttquiti^s^  but  in  these  journeys  he  was  indefatigable  in 
collecting  all  tbe  variety  of  En^ish  fossils,  with  a  view  to 
investigate  their  origin  :  this  great  collection,  which  excels 
most  others,  is  deposited  in  two  iarge  cabinets,  disposed 
under  their  proper  cteses.  The  most  rare  are  elegantly 
drawn^  and  ckfsoribed  in  a  folio  book,  with  his  observations 
'on  tbeiti.  As  the  variety  of  ancient  marbles  had  engaged 
tiis  attention,  and  he  fotrnd  so  tittle  said  of  them  wiA  re- 
irpect  to  their  naturnl  biitory,  it  was  one  of  bis  motives^  itk 
visititTg  Italy^  to  ftnrnlsb  himself  with  such  materials  as  he 
was  able  to  procm*e  from  books^  and  learned  men,  relating 
to  them.  He  collected  specimens  of  tbemo^  curious,  and 
liad  dtawjngsi>  finely  painted,  of  the  most  remarkable  mo- 
imtnents  <of  die  ancient  marbles;  they  are  bound  up  in  a 
folio  volume,  with  a^l  the  observations  be  conid  gather  re- 
lating to  their  natujral  his^tory  and  antiquity.  His  cabinet 
<yf  itoedals,  his  collection  of  antiquities  of  various  kinds^ 
and  raofift  el<rgant  bdoks  of  the  finest  engravings,  are  in- 
stances "of  the  fine  taste  with  which  he  has  enriched  his 
Kbrary  and  cabinet  with  tbe  spoils  of  Italy.  This  short  but 
Bnperjfect  memoir  is  candidly  offered  as  a  tribute  due  to  a 
lofi^  friendship.  It  is  wished  it  may  excite  an  abler  pen 
H>  do  more  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  great  and  good 
man.  But  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  these  bints  will  be  ac- 
•eepted  not  only  as  a  testimony  of  respect,  but  may  also 
iftfeiim  an  inquisitive  genius  in  these  branches  of  science 
Where  lie  may  be  assisted  with  snch  valuable  materials  for 
"^he  prosecution  of  fats  future  studies.** 

His  cousin.  Colonel  WiluaM  Lethieuluer,  who  waa 
lalso.F.  A.  S.  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  brought  over  a  very 
perfe<^t  mummy,  now  in  the  British  museum,  with  most  of 
the  colonePs  collections,  the  rest  having  been  in  Mr«» 
^art  LethieuUier'a  JModa    A  committee  -of  tke  truateeii^ 
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waitQd  OQ  the  colanera  oscecii^ors,  Feb*  2S»' 195^,  tovf- 
turn  th^nt^  for  the  valuable  kgacy  of  a  fine  niummyj  and 
a  carious  colleetipn  of  EngUtb  aotiquiueau  Qo  tJbiU  Qcca- 
sioQ  Pitt  Letbieuilier,  es^  n^p^bew  tot  Ibe  coloQel,  pre- 
sented tbeiii  with  several  aotiquitie9»  wbieli  be  biipself  b^ 
CQilected  during  hia  reaidenee  a^  Qraod  Cairo. ' 

LETI  (GB«:GOBy),  a  voliimiuQus  writer  of  bUtory,  was 
born  at  Milajs,  May  29,  H3Q,  of  a  family  once  of  QQUsidex- 
able  dUtinetion  at  Bologna.  He  waa  intended  far  tbe 
cburcb,  but  was  induced  to  make  open  profe^siQU  of  tbe 
prot^atan^t  leligion  at  I^usaaiae  in  L6S7.  This  so  pteased 
Cuerin,  an  eminent  physician,  with  whom  he  lodged,  th4t 
he  gavQ  bina  bjs  daughter  for  3  wife ;  and  LeJti«  settling  at 
Geneva  in  1 6^0,  passed  nearly  twenty  years  in  that  Qity 
employed  on  viany  of  bis  publications.  In  1674?,  tbe,  free- 
dom of  the  city  waa  pmsented  to  bim^  which  had  never 
before  beea  granted  to  any  stranger.  Five,  years  after  be 
went  to  France,  and  in  1630,  tQ  England,  where  he  was 
very  graciously  received  by  Charles  IL ;,  received  a  large 
iwesent  in  money,  and  wa»  pfookised  tbe  place  of  bistQ« 
riograpber.  On  this  be  wrote  bis  ^*  Teatro  Britannico,*'  a 
history  of  England  ^  but,  thi&  work  diapleasing  the  oourt, 
be  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdecn.  Leii  then  went  to 
Amsterdam,  bad  tbe  office  of  historiographer  in  that  city, 
and  died  suddenly  June  9,  170  i,  aged  seventy-one.  lie 
was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  tells  us  in  bis  **  Belgic 
Theatre,"  that  three  days  in  tbe  week  he  spent  twelve  hours 
in  writing,  and  six  hours  the  other  ihree  days ;  whence  tbe 
number  of  bis  works  is  prodigipua.  Tbe  greatest  part  are 
written  in  Italian ;  among  which  are,  *^  The  Nepotism  Qf 
Home,"  2  vols.  l2moi  "  The  Universal  Monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV."  2  vols.  l2moj.  "  The  Ufe  of  Pgpe  Sixtus  V."  ia 
Italian,  Amsterdam,  1 7.2  i,  3  vols.  X  ^mo,  plates ;;  in  Fren^b^ 
4to^  or  2  vols*  12mo  ;  and  in  Cn^ish  by  Farnewortb.  *^  Thie 
Life  of  Philip  1 1,  king  of  Spain,"  6  vola  1 2mo ;  ''  Of  Charles 
V."  Amsterdam,  17$0,  4 vols.  l2mo;  "Of  Queen  Elizi^- 
beth,"  Amsterdam,  1741,  2  vols.  12mo,  plates;  ^^  History 
of  Cromwell,"  17Q3,  2  vols.  12mo,  plates ;  *•  Life*  of  Gi- 
ron,  duked'Ossone,"  3  vols,  i2mo  ;"Tbe  French  Theatre,^' 
7  vols.  4tOx  a.  bad  work ;  "  The  Belgic  Theatre,"  2  vols. 
itQ,  equally  bad ;  "  The  British  Tbeatre>  or  History  qrf 
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England,*'  Amsterdam,  1684,  5  vols.  12mo  ;  in  which  there 
'is  a  capital  portrait  of  queen  Eli^^abetb.     It  was  for  this 
work  that  he  was  sent  out  of  England.  **  L'ltalia  regnante, 
4  vbls.  12mo ;  "History  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Germany, 
*4^vols,.  4to;  "The  Cardinalism  of  the  Holy  Church,''  3 
vols.  12mo,  a  violent  satire;  •*  History  of  Geneva,"  5  vob. 
12mo;  "The  just  balance  in  which  are  weighed  all  the 
maxims  of  Rome,  and  the  actions  of  the  living  cardinals,'* 
4  vols.  12mo ;  "  The  Historical  Ceremonial,"  6  vols.  12mo; 
^VPolitical  Dialogues  oh  the  means  used  by  the  Italian  Re- 
publics for  their  preservation,"  2  vols.  12mo;  "An  Abridg- 
ement of  Patriotic  virtues,"  2  vols.  8vo ;  "  Fame  jealous  of 
Fortune ;  a  panegyric  on  Louis  XIV."  4to  ;  **  A  Poem  on, 
the  enterprize  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England/'  1695, 
folio;  "An  Eulogy  on  Hunting,"  12mo;  "Letters,"  1  vol, 
12mo;  "The  Itinerary  of  the   Court  of  Rome,"  J^,  yob. 
Bvo ;  "  History  of  the  House  of  Saxony,"  4  vols.  4to ; 
*^  History  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,"  4  vols.  4to ;  **The. 
slaughter  of  the  Innocent  reforined,"  4to  ;  "  The  Ruins  of 
the  Apostolical  See,"  1672,  I2mo,  &c.  Although  M.leClerc, 
bis  son-in-law,  has  mentioned  him  with  high  encomiums, 
we  know  few  writers  of^  history  who  are  less  to  be  depended 
on,  having  debased  all  his  productions  with  fable.     It  is 
impossible  to  give  credit  to  him  unless  his  facts  can  be  sup- 
ported by  other  authority.    He,  on  some  occasions,  assumes 
all  the  dignity  of  conceited  ignorance,  and  relates  his  fic- 
tions with  all  the  confidence  of  a  vain  man,  who  thinks  he 
cannot  be  contradicted.     His  aim  indeed  was  to  please  ra- 
ther than  instruct,  and  he  has,  with  his  anecdotes,  fre- 
quently amused  and  misled  his  readers.     We  know  few 
more  amusing  works  than  his  "  Life  of  pope  Sixtus  V." 
Granger,  whose  character  of  him  we  have  partly  adopted, 
relates  that  Leti  being  one  day  at  Charles  Il.'s  levee,  the. 
king  said  to  him,  "  Leti,  I  hear  you  are  writing  the  history 
of  the  court  of  England."     "  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  have  been 
for  some  time  preparing  materials  for  such   a  history." 
**Take  cai'e,"  said  the  king,  "  that  your  work  give  no  of- 
fence."    **  Sir,"  replied  Leti,  "  I  will  do  what  1  can ;  but 
if  a  man  were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  would  scarce  be  able 
to  avoid  giving  some  offence."    *"  Why  then,"  rejoined  the. 
king,  "  be  as  wise  as  Salomon,  write  proverbs,  not  hi^^ 
tories."* 

^  Moreri— NioeroD,  vols.  ILaiidX.--Geiu  Diet,— Grao$er»  toI.  IV« 
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LEUCIPPUS,  a  philosopher  of  considerable  eminencii^ 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  the  first  propagator  of  the  sys-» 
tern  of  atoms,  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  has  writ^ 
ten  his  life,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Elea.  He  was  a.dis^ 
ciple  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic  philosopher.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  attempts  of  former  philosophers  to  account  for  thena* 
cure  and  origin  of  the  universe  metaphysically,  Leucippus, 
and  his  follower  Democritus,  determined  to  restore  the 
alliance  between  reason  and  the^  senses,  which  metaphy- 
sical subtleties  had  dissolved,  by  introducing  the  doctrine 
of  indivisible  atoms,  possessing  within. themselves  a  prin- 
ciple qf  motion;  and  although  several  other philosopheMy 
before  their  time,  had  considered  matter  as  divisible  into 
indefinitely  small  particles,  Leugippus  and  Deqiocritus 
were  the  first  who  uugbt,  that  these  particles  were  origin 
nally  destitute  of  all  qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  authors  of  the  atomic 
.system  of  philosophy.  They  looked  upon  the  qualities^ 
which  preceding  philosophers  had  ascribed  to  matter,  as 
the  mere  creatures  of  abstraction  ;  and  they  determin^  to 
admit  uothing  into  their  system,  which  they  could  not  esta- 
blish upon  the  sure  testimony  of  the  senses.  They  were 
also  of  opinion,  that  both  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  and 
those  of  other  sects,  had  unnecessarily  enciimbered  their 
respective  systems,  by  assigning  some  external  or  internal 
cause  of  motion,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  discovered,  by  the 
Mnses.  They  therefore  resolved  to  reject  all  metaphysical 
principles,  and,  in  their  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  to  proceed  upon  no  other  ground  than  the  sensi* 
ble  and  mechanical  properties  of  bodies.  By  the  help  of 
the  internal  principle  of  motion,  which  t)iey  attributed  to 
the  indivisible  particles  of  maitter,  they  made  a. feeble  and 
fanciful  effort  to  account  for  the  production  of  all  natural 
bodies  from  physical  causes,  without  the  intervention  of 
Deity.  But,  whether  they  meant  entirely  to  discard  the 
notion  pf  a  divine  nature  from  the  universe,  is  uncertain. 
This  first  idea  of  the  atomic  system  was  improved  by  De- 
mocritus,  and  itfteiwards  carried  to  all  the  perfection  which 
a  system  90  fundamentally  defective  would  admit  pf,  by 
Epicurus.  The  following  sumdiary  of  the  doctrine  of  Leuf> 
cippus  will  exhibit  the  infant  state  of  the  atomic  philosophyi 
and  at  the  same  time  sqfficiently  expose  Ms  absurdity. 

The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  part  a  plenum^  and 
in  psirt  i  wmufn.    The  fimurn  contains  innuinerable  ^or* 
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jiwdlMi  tr  .albfl^  of  wfioiii  fif  uret,  wbich  Calling  into  tbe 
4gti€UMimf  alTDcli  againit  eaeh  other;  and  hence  arose  a 
.iririely  of  eucvilinear  iSQlionsy  which  continued  till,  at 
length,  atoQ^s  of  timilap  forms  net  together,  and  bodies 
were  produced.  The  primary  atoms  being  specifically  of 
.#^al  weight,  and- not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  muU 
Minde,  to  move  in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior 
|)arts  of  the  iracuam,  whilst  the  larger,  entangling  theia- 
aetyes^  formed  a  spherical  shell,  which  revolved  about  its 
centre,  and  which  included  within  itself  all  kinds  of  bodies. 
This  eeatral  ma«^  was  gradually  increased  by  a  perpetual 
Bccessioii  of  particles  from  the  surrounding  shell,  till  at 
JmI  the  earth  was  formed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spberi* 
iBid  shell  was  continually  supplied  with  new  bodies,  which. 
In  its  rtiK>kuiQn,  is  gathered  up  from  without.  Of  the 
IMurticles  thus  collected  in  the  spherical  shell,  some  in  their 
CQOihination  fdmned  humid  masses,  which,  by  their  circubr 
Aotioo,^  gradually  becaSQie  dry,  and  were  at' length  ignited, 
end  became  stars.  The  sun  was  formed  in  the  same  man* 
Sier>  in  the  esterier  surfaee  of  the  shell;  snd  the  moon,  in 
ils  interior  surface.  In  this  manner  the  world  was  formed ; 
eod  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  it  will  at  length  be 
4issQlved*^ 

LEUNCLAVIUS,  or  LEONCLAVIUS  (John),  a  na- 
live  of  Amelbren  in  WestpbaUa,  descended  from  a  noble 
fasfiijy,  was  born  about  153S.  He  visited  almost  all  the 
£|tfopean  coudrts,  and,  duribg  his  stay  in  Turkey,  collected 
aueh  excellent  materials  for  an  Ottoman  history,  that  the 
pi4^1ic  are  indebted  le  hioi  for  their  best  ioformauoa  re^ 
iqpectiag  that  empire.  His  knowledge  of  law,  as  well  as  of 
lj)0  learned  languages,  enabled  him  also  to  siic<:eed  in 
Iranslating  the  <<  Abridgment  of  the  Basilica,''  1596,  2 
wis.  folia  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
iranalatoia  which  Geromny  has  produced.  He  died  June 
11^3,  at  Viem)a>  aged  sixty.  His  works  are,  ^*  The  Mus- 
auhnan  History,*'  1591,  foib,  Latin ;  ^Annals  of  the  Otto- 
ssan  Sultans,^  folio^  wbioh  be  transiatcd  into  Latin,  from 
the^  traaskMOtt  made  ef  it,  by  John  €hindier,  ether wiise 
JSpiegel,  from  Turkish  into  Gerssan.  The  supplement  to 
these  Annab  he  continued  to  1 589,  under  the  title  of 
^  PandectsB  Tureioss.".  These  two  works  may  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Gbalcondyles,  pv inted  at  the  Louvfe.    He  wrote 
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idsa  ^  Commeiitatio  d«  MosdoriMii  b^Ms  advsenua  finilMMB 
gestii/'  in  the  collection  of  Poli«h  bittorianB  by  Piitioriiity 
BmiI^  i5Sl,  S  vols,  folio ;  ftad  Lfttin  tr»nslation9  of  Xeiitf- 
phon,  .Zozimus,  Confttantine  Manasaot,  Miefaa«l  Glycaiy 
Ac' 

.  LEUSDEN  (Josn),  an  eminent  oriental  and  classical 
scholar,  ipvas  born  at  Utrecht,  April  2€,  1 624^  of  repatahia 
parents,  who  died  when  be  was  very  ypnng.  He  studied 
at  the  schools  and  university  of  Utrecht,  aiiid  took  bis  dii- 
gree  of  master  of  arts  in  1^47.  To  his  philosophical  oowse, 
be  then  added  the  study  of  tbtelogy,  and  particalarly  the 
oriental  liingqages,  in  which  he  nmle  great  proficiency. 
•In  1649,  be  was  admitted  among  the  number  of  eaiididatti 
for  the  ministry,  and  tben  went  to  Aoisterdan  4o  aoqaine 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of 'the 
Jewish  customs,  availing  himself  of  tbe  instructions  of  two 
learned  Jews,  one  of  whom,  being  an  Arabian,  gave  him  m 
^vourable  opportunity  of  adding  that  language  ta  his  stock. 
On  his  return  to  Utrecht  in  January  1650,  ht  was  lice«ised 
to  teach  the  oriental  languages,  an  honour  which  induced 
him  to  feturn  once  more  to  Am3tecdam,  to  stady  the  Tal- 
mud  and  the  Sabbins.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  cu- 
rators of  the  university  of  Utrecht  appointed  him  professor 
extraordinary  of  Hebrew.  He  was  required  to  give  only 
two  lectures  j»erweek,  which^  however,  he  increased  to 
three,  and  included  the  oriental  languages  and  Ibeoiogy ; 
and  when  he  received  a  oall^ta  a  congregation  in  Flanders^ 
the  curators  of  the  university,  unwitting  to  part  with  a  man 
of  auch  ability,  promoted  bitt  to  the  chair  of  professor  in 
ordinary,  which  be  filled  with  great  reputation.  ^  In  165t 
be  travelled  through  the  Palatinate  i|nd  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  afterwards  visited  France  and  Eng4an4.  Oa  hisretam 
he  married,  and  bad  a  nnifteioua  faioiily.  Three  of  bis 
9ons  attailied  considerable  eminenee,  Redxdpb  a»  a  pby* 
ttciat>,  John  William  as  a'coonsellor  and  bargooMster,  and 
James  as  a  divine.  After  long  enjoying  a  good  state  of 
health,  the  rcfsnlt  of  temperance  and  eveceise,  he  was  at^ 
taeked  by  the  nephritic  colic,  which,  after  toraMoting  btm 
|br  some  weeks,  occasioned  his  deaths  Sept.  30^  i^M^  in 
bis  seventy-fifth  year.  Hia  was  a  man  of  a  frank,  liberal 
iemper,  anil  beneveleot;  he  was  very  kind  to  foreign 
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■tudentSy  particularly  those  from  Hungary,  and  used  to  be 
called  the  Father  of  the  Hungarians.  His  manner  of  teach- 
ing  was  clear  and  methodical ;  and  by  that,  and  a  strict  dis- 
cipline, he  produced  many  eminent  scholars. 

Leusden,  as  far  as  we  know,  published  very  little  that, 
was  original;  but  as  a  critical  editor,  he  is  entitled  to  high 
commendation  for  skill  and  accuracy,  and  many  of  his 
publications  are  well  known  in  this  country.  Among  these 
we  may  notice,  1.  ^^  Philologtis  Hebrsus,*'  Utrecht,  1652, 
4toy  twice  reprinted.  2.  *^  Jonas  illustratus  Heb.  ChaK 
et  Latin."  &c.  ibid.  1656,  1692,  Svo.  3.  <'  Joel  ex- 
plicatus  per  paraphrasim  Chaldaicam,'*  ibid.  1657,  8vo. 
The  book  of  Obadiah  is  added  to  this.  4.  ^'  P)iiloiogus 
HebrsBo-mixtus,  una  cum.  spicilegio  Philologico,'*  con- 
taining various  critical  dissertations,  ibid.  1663,  Leyden, 
1682,  and  1699,  4to.  5.  **  Onomasticum  Sacrum,*'  an 
explanation  of  all  the  names  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment,  ibid.  x665,  and  1684,  8vo.  Crenius  notices  a  sin- 
gular mistake  of  his,  making  Bernice  the  name  of  a  man. 
.6.  <<  Psalterium  Hebrsum,'*  Amst.  1666,  8vo.  7.  '^  Biblia 
Hebnea,'^  Amst.  1667,  2  vols.  Svo.  ft.  "  Clavifi  Graeca 
Nov.  Test"  1672,  «vo.  9.  <*  Nov.  Test.  Grsscum,'* 
Utrecht,  1675,  l2mo,  repeatedly  printed,  and  well  known 
in  this  country.  JO.  '<  Versio  Septuagtnta  Interpretum,** 
Amst  1683.  11.  *^  Lexicon  novum  Hebr9o*Latinum,*'  iti 
the  manner  of  Schrevelius,  Utrecht,  1687,  8vq.  12.  An 
edition  of  ^^  Pool's  Synopsis,"  ibid.  5  vols.  fol. ;  an  edition 
of  Bochart*s  works,  and  another  of  Lightfoot's.^ 

LEUWENHOEK  (Anthony),  a  celebrated  Butch  pbi^ 
losopher,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1632  ;  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  throughout  all  Europe,  by  his  experiments  and 
discoveries  in  natural  history,  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
He  particularly  excdled  in  making  glasses  for  microscopes 
and  spectacles ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  lir 
terary  societies  of  Europe ;  to  whom  he  sent  many  me- 
moirs. Those  in  the  Philosophical  Tmnsactiansi^  i^nd  ia 
the  Parts  Memoirs,  extend  through  mauy  volumes;  the 
former  were  extncted  and  published  at  Leyden  in  1722. 
He  died  in  1X23,  at  ninety ^one  years  of  i|ge.  His  Select 
Works  have  lately  been  translated  into  English  from  the 
Dutch  and  Latin  editions  published  by  the  author, .  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Hoole,  1798^-1800,  3  parts  4to.* 

1  BannaD  Tngeet.  Enidit— Chiarepie.-.NiccrOD|  vol  XXIX— Stxii  Obom^ 
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'  LEVER  (iSm  Ashton),  the  foooder  of  a  valuable  mu* 
seuro,  was  the  son  of  sir  D*Arcy  Lever  of  Alki»gtoii,  near 
Manchester.  He  finished  his  education  at  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford;  and  on  leaving  4^  miiversity  went  to 
reside  with  his  mother,  and  aiier«ards  settled  at  his  fa- 
mily-seat, which  he  rendered  famous  by  the  best  aviary  in 
the  kingdom.  He  next 'extended  his  views  to  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  aitd  became  at  length  possessed  of  one  of 
the  finei^  museums  in  the  world,  sparing  no  expence  in 
^profmring  specimens  from  the  most  distant  regions.  This 
was  removed  to  London  about  1775,  and  9pened  for  the 
public  in  Leicester-house,  Leicester*square ;  but  for  want 
of  suitable  patronage,  sir  Ashtou  was  in  1785  obliged  to 
dispose  of  it  by  way  of  lottery,  to  his  very  great  loss.  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  built  rooms  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  Black-friars  bridge  for  its  reception,  and 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render  it  interesting  to  the 
public,  but  after  some  years,  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  it 
by  auction^  when  the  whole  of  the  articles  were  dispersed. 
8ir  Ashton  died  in  1788,  of  an  apoplectic  attack  while  sit- 
ting  with  the  other  magistrates  at  Manchester.' 

LEVER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Little  Lever,  in  Lancashire,  and 
educated  at  Canibridge,  where  after  taking  his  degrees, 
be  was  chosen  fellow,  and  then  master  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege. He  was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest  in  1550, 
by  bishop  Ridley,  and  became  a  most  eloquent  and  po- 
pular preacher  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward.  He  is,  in- 
deed, on  his  monument  called  by  way  of  distinction^ 
^^  preacher  to  king  Edward.''  Under  his  mastership  St. 
John's  college  greatly  flourished,  and  in  it  the  reforma- 
tion gained  so  much  ground,  tl^t  on  the  commencement 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  he  and  twenty-four  of  the  fei- 
loWs  resigned  their  preferments*  Mr,  Lever  went  abroad^ 
and  resided  with  the  other  exiles  for  religion  at  Francfort, 
'where  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  compose  the  difFerenoea 
-which  arose  among  them  respecting  church  discipline  and 
the  habits.  He  resided  also  for  some  time  in  Switzerland, 
at  a  i^lace  ci^lled  Arrow,  where  he  was  pastor  to  a  congre- 
gation of  English  exiles.  Here  he  became  so  much  a  fa- 
vourer of  Calvin's  opinions,  as  to  be  considered,  on  bis 
return  to  England,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party  who 
apposed  the  English  church-establishment.    The  indiscreet 

^  Gent,  and  Europ,  Ma|f.  for  1788* 
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Mndact  of  $omt  of  tbem  aoon  mcKle  the  wbde  obtiQcrions 
%6  gpovernmejBt ;  and  unifonnhy  being  strictly  preafied,  Mr. 
Lever  »iiffered  auiong  others^  being  convened  before  the 
urcbhiehop  of  York^  and  dieprKved  of  his  eccletiewtical  pre- 
farnaentflL  Many  of  the  cooler  cborcbinen  thought  bioa 
jhardly  dea^lt  with,  as  be  waa  a  moderate  man,  and  not  for- 
ward in  oppoaiog  the  received  opioioiui.  Bei^ard  Gilpin^ 
kis  intimate  friend^  was  among  those  who  pitied,  and  ex- 
pressed hie  usual  regard  Ua  bioa.  His  preferieeiita  were 
a.  prebend  of  Xhtrhaun,  and  the  mastership  of  Sberbam 
bospilal ;  Strype  mentions  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry, 
bm  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the  matter.  He  appeacs 
to  have  been  allowed  to  retain  the  mastership  of  ibe  hoa<- 
pitaly  where  he  died  in  July  1577,  and  was  buried  in  its 
chapel.  Baker  in  bis  MS  collections  givet  a  very  high 
character  of  him  as  a  preacher.  ^*  In  the  days  of  kiog 
Edward,  when  others  were  striving  for  preferment,  no  man 
was  more  vehement,  or  more  galling  in  bis  sermons,  agaioat 
the  waste  of  church  revenues,  ana  other  prevailing  cor- 
ruptions of  the  court ;  which  occasioned  biahop  Ridley  lo 
rank  him  with  Latimer  and  Knox.  He  was  a  man  of  m 
IWM^  natural  probity  and  blunt  native  honesty  as  his  coU 
lege  ever  bred  i  a  man  without  guile  and  artifice ;  who 
never  maxlesiiit  to  any  patroa,  or  for  iny  prefernient;  one 
tluft  had  the  spirit  of  Hugh  Latimer.  No  one  can  read 
bis  sermons  without  imagining  he  has  something  before 
him  of  Latimer  or  Luther.  Though  his  sermons  are  bold 
and  daring,  aod  full  of  rebuke,  il  waa  his  preaching  that 
got  him  his  preferment.  Rb  rebuking  the  courtiers  made 
them  airaid  of  him,  and  procured  bim  reverenee  from  the 
king.  He  was.  ooe  of  the  best  masters  of  bis  college,  as 
well  as  one  of  t^lse  best  men  the  college  ever  bred/'  He 
was  sncceeded  in  the  masiterabip  of  bb  hospital  by  his  bro<^ 
jiher  Ralph,  whom  some  rank  a«  a  puritan,  altboogb  hia 
jbiile  seems  doubtAiL  He  wut  bowever,^  of  less  reputatioa 
than  his  bredser.  Mr.  Thomas  Lever's  printed  worka  ate 
m  £ew  <<  Sermons^*'  wbieh^  Kke  Latioier^  contain  many  pas* 
licolara  of  the  manaem  of  the  times ;  and  three  tre/atiaeff 
>^  The  right  way  firom  the:  danger  of  sia  aod  vengeMoe  io 
tliis  wicked  world,''  t575;  a  <^  ComiMAtary  on  t^  Lord's 
Prayer  ^"  and  ^  The  Pathway  te.Chri$r;^> 

V  Sfcrype't  CraiMner«  p.  16Q,  aSO.  — P«rker»  2U»  043,  ^S-^nd  Grindal* 
170.--Gilpin>  Ltfe  of  GiTpin,  p.  143.--Fuirer^s  WorUiies.-*firook't  Lrvcs^  of 
tiM  Piuitan8.-->Harwood'i  Aluiaai  Etonentet,  p.  173b 
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lEVEISQUE  (PfiTER  CfiAiiLEs),  a  foamed  t*rencii  wri« 
ter^  «vbo  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study  of  hifttory  and  ge- 
neralliterature,  wm  bora  ai  Paris,  Mar^k  29,  1736.    Of 
fais  private  life  we  have  no  account ;  and  oar  auAiority 
apologizes  for  this  by  assuring  us  diat  it  contained  none  n( 
those  incidents  that  are  intere^ing  in  biography,  and  that 
he  was  known  only  by  his  numerous  publications,     lit 
was,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  professor  of  niorals 
and  history  in  the  college  of  France,  a  member  of  the  oM 
academy  of  inscriptions  and  be11es*leures,  a  member  of  tb^ 
institute  of  the  class  of  ancient  fai^ory,  and  a  knight  of  the 
legion  of  honour.     He  died  at  Paris,  M«rch  12,  IS13> 
Reaving  the  following  proofs  of  his  talents  and  indastry. 
I.  ^^  Le  reves  d*Aristobule,  philosophe  Grec,  suiris  d*ofi 
abreg^  de  la  vie  de  Formose,  philosophe  Fran^ais/'  Psi^ 
1761,  12mo.     2.  '^  Choix  de  poesies  de  Petrarque,"  tnuis- 
lated  from  the  Italian,  1774,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1787,  t 
trols.  12mo.     This  translation  is  faithful^    but  wants  the 
apirit  and  graces  of  the  original.    S«  ^  L'homme  naoTal^** 
Amst.  1775,  a  work  which  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is 
^kid  to  have  been  written  at  Peters^bnfgh,  for  the  use  oF 
the  Ru8»an  youth.     Its  object  seems  tx>  be  to  take  a  sar«- 
Viey  of  man  in  the  savage  and  sodai  state,  and  during  ail 
the  modifications  of  the  latter ;  and  its  contents  are  a  se** 
rios  of  remarks  on  all  subjects  connected  with  happiness, 
<iot  always  profonnKl,  but  often  striking,  lively,  and  agree<^ 
able.     From  its  being  printed  oftener  in  HoHand  than  ia 
France,  it  is  probable  that  this  work,  as  well  as  the  fellow*- 
in^,  w^as  written  widi  more  freedom  of^  sentiment  than  was 
then  agreeable.      4.  **  L^faomme   pensant,  ou  Essai  a«r 
I'histoire  de  Tesprit  humam,'*    Amst.   1779,    12mo.    5(. 
^<  Histohre  de  Russie,"  Paris,  17ft5,  5  vais.  12cikx    This 
is  esteemed  a  very  aoeuvate  sketdi  of  Russian  lustory^ 
and  was  followed  by  a  sequel,  6.  *^  Histoire  des  differeoos 
peoples  soumis  i,  ia  domination  des  Russes,"  2  vds.     Both 
^ere  reprinted  in  ISOO,  wkh  a  eontiattation  to  the  ehd  wt 
the  reign  of  Catherine,  8  vols.  8<ro.    In  this  last,  he  offers 
A  very  able  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  that  euipvess  ia 
like  early  part  of  her  reign.     7.  *'  Eloge  historique'  dt 
i'abb^  Mabty,"  Paris,  1787,  Svo.     This  obtained  the  prise 
tif  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belies  lettres.     8.  ^*  La 
France  sous  les  cinq  premier  Valois,'^  Paris,  nSS,  4'lnDFs. 
]2mo.     9.  ^^  Dictionnaire  des  arts,  depeinture,  sculpture, 
etgravure,*'  Paris,  1792,  5  vols.  8vo.     He  compiled  this 
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dictionary  in'  conjunction  with  Watel^t,  to  whom  onr  au-» 
ifcority  attributes  the  principal  merit  of  it.  10.  A  tnins" 
lation,  highly  praised,  of  ^^  Thucydides/'  Paris^  1795,  4 
voIs»  4 to*  Levesque  also  contributed  various  essays  to  the 
memoirs  of  the  institute,  and  wrote  many  of  the  articles  in 
that  collection  of  the  ancient  moralists  which  was  published, 
by  Didot  and  Debure.  Not  long  before  bis  death  he  pubr 
Jisbed  <' L*etude  de  Thistoire  de  la  Grece,''  4  vols.  8vo; 
not,  as  is  said,  a  learned  work,  but  a  popular  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  history.^ 

LEVI   (David),  a  learned  Jew,  and  zealous  defender 
of  the  opinions  of  that  people,  was  born  in  London  in 
1740,  and  after  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker, 
settled  in  that  business ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  it,  com* 
inenced  faat-dresser;  and  in  this  new  profession,  though 
surrounded  with  domestic   cares,    still    finding   time  fop: 
study,  produced  a  volume  on  the  ^^  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,'*  1783,  Svo.     He  next  published  ^*  Lingua 
Sacra,''  3  vols.  Svo,  containing  an  Hebrew  Grammar  with 
points,  clearly  explained  in  English,  and  a  complete  He- 
brew-English Dictionary,'  which   came  out  in  numbers^ 
1785 — 1789.     This  performance,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind  that  might  be  produced,  is  a  great 
instahce  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  a  person  who  was 
confined  all  the  time  to  a  mechanical  business  to  supply 
domestic  wants.     In  1787  be  published  his  first  "  Letters 
to  Dr.  Priestley,''  in  answer  to  his  ''  Letters  addressed  to 
the  Jews,"  inviting  them  to  an  amicable  discussion  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity;  in  which  he  says,  <^  I  am. not 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  Jew  by  choice,  and  not 
because  I  was  born  a  Jew ;  far  from  it ;  for  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  every  person  endowed  with  ratiocination  ought 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  a  just 
ground  of  his  faith,  as  far  as  human  evidence  can  go.'' 
In  1789  he  published  his  second  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley," and  also  '^  Letters  to  Dr.  Cooper,   of  Great  Yar^ 
month,'^  in  answer  to  his  one  great  argument  in  favouv  of 
Christianity  from  a  single  prophecy ;  2.  to  Mr.  BiefaenO'; 
3.  to  Dr.  Krauter;  4.  to  Mr.  Sw:ain ;  5.  to  Anti-Sociaus, 
alias  Anselm  Bailey;  occasioned  by  their  Remarks  on  his 
'first  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley*     In  this  year  he  published  the 
*^  Pentateuch^  in  Hebrew  and  Euglish,"  with  a  translaitioa 

I  Diet  His^  SupplcDient. 
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oC  the  notes  of  Lion  Socsoiaani  afid  the  619  precepts  coii'- 
tained  in  the  law,  according  to  Atatmonides.     At  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  most  con* 
siderable  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  he  undertook  to  trans^ 
late  their  prayers  from  Hebrew  into  English;  which  he 
accomplished  in  four  years  (though  confined  to  his  bed  by 
illness  twenty-seven  weeks),  the  last  of  six  volumes  ap- 
pearing in  1793.     The  first  volume  of  his  ^'  Distertaticx|» 
on  the  Prophecies'*  was  also  published  in  1793 ;  and  in 
1794  his  Translation  of  the  Service  for  the  two  first  Nights 
of  the  Passpver,  as  observed  by  ail  the  Jews  at  this  day, 
in  Hebrew  and  English.     In  1795  he  published  **  Letters 
to  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halbed,  M.  P.  in  answer  to  his  Tes- 
timony of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Richard 
Brothers,  and  bis  pretended  mission  to  recall  the  Jews.'* 
A  second  volume  of  his  *^  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies** 
appeared  in  1796,  which  be  intended  to  complete  in  six 
volumes;  and  of  which,  in  May  1797,  more  than  half  of 
the  third  volume  was  printed.     In  the  beginning  of  1797 
he  published  a  ''  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament,"  in  aise* 
ries  of  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  answer  to 
his  Age  of  Reason,  part  11.     For  the  German  Jews  be 
translated  their  Festival  Prayers,  as  he  bad  done  those  of 
the  Portuguese,  in  6  vols.  8vo;  a  labour  of  four  years. 
By  all  the  synagogues  in  London  Mr.  Levi  was  regularly 
employed  to  translate  the  prayers  composed  on  any  par<- 
.  ttcular. occasion,  as  those  used  during  the  kin^^s  illness  in 
1788,  and  the  thanksgiving  in  1789,;  with  various  others 
for  the  use  of  the. several  synagogues.     He  wrote  also  a 
sacred  ode  in  Hebrew,  1795,  od  the  king's  escape  from 
assassination.     On  Nov.  14,  1798,  he  had  a  violent  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  bis 
right  hand.     He  died  in  July  1799,  in  the  fifty-niuth  year 
of  bis  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  Jews^  burial-ground 
near  Bethnal-green, .  with  a  Hebrew  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation^ — ^*  And  David  reposed  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried.     Here  lieth  a  correct  and  proper 
person,  of  perfect  carriage,  who  served  the .  Lord  all  his 
days,  turned  away  from  evil^  and.  was  supported  by  bis 
own  industry  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  Rabbi  David  the  9on 
of  Mordecai  the  Levite,  of  blessed  memory,  .who  departed 
for  the  next  World  on  the  Sabbath  night,  3d  of  Ab.,  and 
was  buried  with  good  reputation  on  Monday  the  foyrth ; 
'    the  days  of  his  life  were  59  years.    May  his  soul  be  en- 
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wioped  vnA  Abrtbam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.     Mayait  tbott 
come  to  the  grave  at  fatl  age/' ' 

LEVRET  (Andrew),  an  eminent  French  surgeon  and 
aeooucheuY,  «ras  born  in  1703,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy  of  surgery  at  Paris  in  February  1742. 
He  obtained  a  high  and  eKtensive  reputation  in  bis  d^Nurt^ 
ment  of  the  art  by  the  improvements  which  he  made  in 
some  of  the  instruments  necessary  to  be  employed  in  oer-* 
tain  difficult  cases  (especiaUy  the  forceps)^  and  by  the  pro- 
digious number  of  pupils  whom  he  instructed.  He  wa» 
employed  and  boiioered  Mrith  oiBciak  appointments  by  all 
the  female  branches  of  the  royal  Immily.  He  published 
several  works>  which  underwent  various  editions  and  trans- 
latiomk  1 .  **  Observations  sur  les  causes  et  les  accidenr 
depliisieursacconchemenslaborieax/*  Paris,  1747.  To  the 
fourth  edition,  in  1770,  were  added,  *<  ObwrraUons  on  the 
lever  of  Roonbuysen."  2.  *^  Obserrations  sur  la  cure  radi-^ 
cale  de  plusieurs  polypes  de  la  matrice^  de  la  gorge^  et  dit 
hezy  oper^e  par  de  nouveauic  moyens,*'  ibid.  1749,  &c. 
3.  '^  Suite  des  observations  sur  les  causes  et  les  ac6idena 
de  plttsieura  aceouchemens  laborieux,'*  ibid^  175 !»  4. 
^  Explication  de  plusieurs  figures  sur  le  niehanisme  de  la 
grossesse,  et  de  racoouchement,*'  ibid.  1752.     5«  ^'L'ArC 

,  des  aceouchemens  d^montr^  par  des  principes  de  physique 
et  de  mecbanique)^'  ibid.  1753,  &o.  6.  <^  Essai  sur  Tabus 
des  regies  generates,  et  centre  les  prAjug^  qui  s'opposent 
auxprogr^  de  Tart* des  aceouchemens,''  ibid.  1766.  This 
author  died  Jan.  22,  1780.' 

LEWIS  (John),  a  learned   English  divine  and  anti-» 
quaVy,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lewis^  wine-ooeper,  in 

^  tiie  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  Bristol,  where  he  was  born^ 
Aug.  29,  1675.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  in  his  in« 
fiuioy,  he  wis  committed  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  John  Eyre,  merchant  of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire, 
who  instilled  into  his  infant  mind  the  first  principles  of  re-* 
UgioTi.  Losing  this  relation,  however,  before  he  was  se*' 
ten  vears  old,,  he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  the  ret.  Sa-» 
muel  Conant,  rector  of  Litchet  Matravers  (an  intimate  ae*> 
quaintance  of  his  grandfather  Eyire),  and  educated  along 

.  with  a  kiepbew  whom  Mr.  Conant  was  preparing  for  a  pub** 
lio  sehooL    This  was  an  assistance  peculiariy  acoeptablo 
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to  Mr.  Lilwig*^  motfaer,  who  ;ippears  to  have  been  left  in 
'circumstatices  v«hich  were  not  adequate  to  a  liberal  educa« 
tion.  After  remaining  with  Mr.  Conant  two  years^  he  waa 
placed  un^er  the  instruction  of  the  learned  Mr.  John  Moyle^ 
at  the  gralnmar-school  of  Winborne^  in  1687,  upon  whose 
decease  the  year  following^  he  was  removed  to  Poole,  but 
reaped  little  benefit  there,  until  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  John  Kussel,  who  was  encouraged  to  establish  a 
grammar-school  there.  Mr.  Russel,  finding  him  to  be  a 
youth  of  talents  and  industry,  employed  him  as  his  assis- 
tant :  and  after  bis  removal  to  ^yapping  in  London,  con- 
tinued his  favours  to  him,  placing  him  at  the  free-school 
of  Ratcliffe« cross,  belonging  to  the  Coppers^  company. 

Two  years  after,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old^ 
Mr.  Daniel  Wigfall,  a  merchant,  took  him  into  his  family 
as  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  after  continuing  here  until  1694^ 
be  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  batteler  of  £xeter- 
f:oliege':  but  his  scanty  fortune  not  aUowing  him  to  reside 
constantly,  he  was  recommended  to  Mr.  William  Churchey, 
then  minister  at  Poole^  to  be  assistant  in  the  free-school  of 
that  town.  By  this  gentleman^s  indulgence  in  allowing 
him  to  keep  his  terms  in  the  university,  he  proceeded  iU  B. 
in  1697,  when  he  returned  to  Mr.  Russel  at  Wapping, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Coropton  soon  after. 
In  April  following  he  took  upon  him  the  cure  of  Acryse  in 
Kent,  and  lived  at  the  same  time  in  the  family  of  Philip 
Papillon,  esq.  to  whom  his  behaviour  rendered  him  so  ac- 
ceptable, that  although  he  had  left  the  parish,  a^d  was 
then  chaplain  to  Paul  Foley,  esq.  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Barton,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  yet,  upon 
the  death  of  the  incumbent,  be  procured  him  a  presenta<» 
tion  from  the  lord  chancellor  Somers,  upon  which  he  was 
instituted  Sept.  4,  1 699.  He  now  applied  himself  to  re- 
pair a  dilapidated  parsonage-house,  as  well  as  to  discharge 
his  pastoral  duties  with  all  diligence,  particularly  that  of 
catechising  the  young,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  his  ministry^  While  here,  he  soon  after 
met  with  a  singular  instance  of  unfair  dealing.  £ieing  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  the  archdeacon's  visitation  at  Canter- 
bury in  1701,  his  sermon  (on  2  Cor.  vi.  4.)  was  lent  to 
William  Brockman,  esq.  upon  his  earnest  request,  who 
printed  it  uader  the  title  of  a  <<  Summary ,''  &c.  with  a 
preface  calculated  to  iqure  him. 
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He  fovnd  a  kinder  friend,  however,  in  arch1)i$hop  TenU 
•on,  who  bad  beard  a  good  character  of  him,  and  granted 
bim  the  sequestration  of  the  little  rectory  of  Hawkinge^ 
near  Dover,  in  1702,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
be  hoped  he  should'  live  to  consider  him  farther.  It  was  at 
that  time  his  acquaintance  began  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Mar* 

fate,  who  recommended  him  for  bis  successor  in  that  l»* 
orious  cure  ;  but  his  old  friend  and  patron  Mr.  Papillon 
being  unwilling  to  part  with  bim,  he  excused  himself  to 
the  archbishop  at  that  time :  afterwards,  upon  Mr.  War- 
ren's resignation,  he  accepted  it  in  1705.  On  bis  be-* 
coming  a  member  of  the  society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  he  was  desired  to  draw  up  a  short  and  plain 
exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  fit  for  the  children 
educated  in  charity-schools ;  and  this,  which  he  executed 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  society,  has  passed  through 
many  editions.  In  1706,  archbishop  Tenison  collated  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Saltwood  with  the  chapel  of  Hythe,  and 
the  desolate  rectory  of  Eastbridge ;  but,  being  here  dis- 
turbed by  a  dispute  with  a  neighbouring  ^squire,  hb  pa- 
tron removed  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Mynstre,  on  the  ces- 
sion of  Dr.  Green,  in  March  1 708,  where  he  rebuilt  the 
house,  in  a  more  elegant  and  commodious  manner.. 

In  bis  **  Apology  u>r  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,''  published  in  1711,  he  attacked  the  veracity  of  the 
bistorian  of  the  nonconformists,  by  asserting,  <<that  Mr. 
Calamy  was  too  much  biassed  to  have  any  thing  be  said  con«- 
cerning'the  party  he  espoctsed  believed  on  his  bare  word.*^ 
This  harsh  opinion  naturally  provoked  Calamy  to  make 
some  very  severe  reflections  on  him,  both  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  **  Baxter's  Life  abridged,"  in 
1714,  and  in  his  "  Continuation,**  in  1727;  against  which 
Mr.  Lewis  had  drawn  up  a  vindication  ;  but,  Mr.  Calamy^s 
death  intervening,  he  would  not  war  with  the  dead,  and  de- 
sisted from  publishing  it. 

In  May  1712,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  the  arcb^ 
bishop^s  visitation,  and  took  bis  subject  from  Isa.  xi.  9« 
but  such  was  the  violence  of  party  spirit  at  that  time,  that 
both  be  and  his  sermon  were  roughly  treated  by  some  of 
the  audience.  It  was  this  year  that  he  commenced  M.  A. 
as  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  colfege,  Cambridge.  Not 
long  after  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  friend  Mr« 
Johnson  by  writing  against  his  **  Unbloody  Sacrifice,''  an^ 
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#ft8  treated  by  him  with  more  contempt  than  he  deserved. 
Archbishop  Tenison,  however,  and  Dr.  Bradford  approved 
of  his  pamphlet,  and  Dr.  Waterland  considered  it  as  con- 
taining much  in  aHttle,  and  as  being  close,  clear,  and  ju- 
dicious. His  sermon  preached  at  Canterbury  cathedral  oh 
January  30, 1717,  being  severely  reflected  upon,  he  printed 
it  in  his  own  defence,  and  it  was  so  highly  approved  hf 
archbishop  Wake  that  be  rewarded  him  with  the  master- 
ship of  Eastbridge- hospital  soon  after.  From  that  time  he 
was  continually  employed  on  his  various  publications  and 
correspondence  with  the  literacy  men  of  bis  time:  He  died ' 
Jan.  16,  1746,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  was  buried  in  tbe 
chajicel  of  bis  church  at  Mynstre  (where  be  had  been  vicar 
upwards  of  thirty-seven  years),  under  a  plain  black  marble 
with  an  inscription. 

Archbishop  Wake's  character  of  him  was  that  of  vir  so» 
iriuSf  et  bonus  pradicator :  and  a  considerable  digbitary  in^ 
die  church  used  to  say,  that  he  looked  upon  his  life  to  havd 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  learning  and  virtue,  and  thought 
the  world  to  be  more  concerned  for  its  continuance  than 
himself :  that  it  would  be  happy  for  us  if  there  were  many 
more  of  the  profession  like  him,  &c.  It  was  his  misfor* 
tune,  however,  to  live  in  a  time  of  much  party  violence,  and 
being  a  moderate  man,  he  met  !?«(ith  ill  usage  from  both 
parties,  particularly  from  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese. 
His  only  object  was  the  security  of  our  church-establish- 
ment as  settled  at  the  Revolution.  He  was  so  diligent  a 
preacher,  that  we  are  told  he  composted  more  than  a  thou- 
sand sermons.  He  was  always  of  opinion  that  a  clergyman  < 
should  compose  his  own  sermons,  and  therefore  ordered 
his  executor  to  destroy  his  stock,  lest  they  should  con* 
tribute  to  the  indolence  of  others.  Having  no  family,  for 
his  wife  died  young  without  issue,  he  expended  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  his  library  and  the  repairs  of  his  dilapi- 
dated parsonage^houses ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  libe-  . 
ral  benefiictor  to  the  poor.  His  chief,  and  indeed  only^ 
failing  was  a  warmth  of  temper,  which  sometimes  hurried' 
him  on  to  say  what  was  inconsistent  with  his  character  and! 
interest,  and  to  resent  imaginary  injuries.  Of  all  this,  how- 
ever, he  was '  sensible,  and  deeply  regretted  it.  Hearne' 
and  Mr.  Lewis  were,  it  appears,  accustomed  to  speak' 
disrespectfully  of  each  other's  laboiirsj  but  posterity,  has 
done  justice  to  both.  The  political  prejudices  of  antiquaries^ 
are  of  very  little  consequence.  ^      * 
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Mr.  Lewis's  works  are.  1 .  <^  The  Church  Catechism  es* 
plained,'*  already  mentioned,  1700,  12mo.     2.  ^*  A  sboft 
Defence  of  Infant  Baptism,'*  1700,  Svo.    3.  *<  A  serious 
Address^  to  the  Anabaptists,"  a  single  sheet,  1701,  with  » 
second  in  1702.    4.  *^  A  Companion  'for  the  afflicted,*! 
1706.     5.  '^  Presbyters  not  always  an  authoritative  part  of^ 
provincial  synods,"  1710,  4to.    6.  '*  An  apoloeetical  Vin« 
dication  of  the  present  Bishops,"  1711.   7.  <*  Im  Apology 
for  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  examination  of  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  church,"  published  about  this  time,  of 
perhaps  in  1714.     8.  '*The  poor  Vicar's  plea  agMnst  bit 
i  glebe  being  assessed  to  the  Church,"  1712.    9.  *^  A  Guide 
to  young  Communicant^,"  1713.     10.  **  A  Vindication  of 
tiie  Bishop  of  Norwich"   (Trimnell),   1714.     11.  "The 
agreenient  of  the  Lutheran  churches  with  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  answer  to  some  exceptions  to  it,'*  1^715. 
12.  ^<Two  Letters  in  defence  of  the  English  liturgy  and 
reformation,"  1716.    1 3.  <^  Bishop  Feme's  Church  of  Eng--^ 
land  man's  reasons  for  not  making  the  decisions  of  eccle- 
siastical synods  the  rule  of  his  faith,"  1717,  8vo.    14.  "  An 
Exposition  of  the  xxxivth  article  of  Keligipn,*'    1717* 
15.  *^  Short  Remarks  on  the  prolocutor's  answer,  &c."    16. 
"The  History,  &c.  of  John  Wicliffe,  D.  D."  1720,  8vo* 
17.  '*The  case  of  observing  such  Fasts  and  Festivalsas  ar#' 
appointed  by  the  king's  authority,  considered,'*  1721.     18^ 
**  A  Letter  of  thanks  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  &c."  1721. 
1 9.  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in 
Kei^t,*'  1723,  4to,  and  again,  with  additions,  in  1736,     20. 
*' A  Specimen  of  Errors  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  CaU 
lier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  being  a  Vindication  of  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,"  1 724,  8vo.     21.*^  History  and 
Antiquities  jof  the  abbey  church  of  Faversham,  &c."  1 727, 
4tQ.     22.  **  The  New  Testament,  &c.  translated  out  of  the 
Latin  vulgate  by  John  WickliflPe ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an 
History  of  the  several  Translations  of  the  Holy  Bible/'  &€• 
1731,  folio.     Of  this  only  160  copies  were  printed  by  suh-^ 
scription,  and  the  copies  unsubscribed  for  were  advertised 
the  same  year  at  1/.  is,  each.     Of  the  **  New  Testament" 
the  rev.  H.Baber,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  lately  printed 
an  edition,  with  valuable  preliminary  matter,  in  4to.     23» 
^^  The  History  of  the  Translations,  &c."  reprinted  sepa* 
rately  in  1739,  8vo.     24.  "  The  Life  of  Caxton,"  1737, 
^vo.    For  an  account  of  this  work  we  may  refer  to  Dibdin's 
new  edition  of  Ames.     25.  '«  A  brief  History  of  the  Rise 
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And  Progress  of  Anabaptism,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  defence 
(X  Dr.  Wicliffe  from  the  false  charge  of  his  denying  In* 
fiuit-baptism,'^  17S8.  26.  ^<  A  Dissertation  on  the  anti-^ 
iquity  and  use  of  Seals  in  England,"  i740.  27.  ^  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  ancient  Britons,  &c.  from  being  Anabaptists^ 
with  a  letter  of  M.  Bucer  to  bishop  Hooper  on  ceremonies/* 
1741.  28.  <<  A  Defence  of  the  Communion  office  and  Ca- 
techism t>f  the  church  of  England  from  the  charge  of  fa- 
vouring transubstantiation/*  1742.  29.  **The  Life  of  Rey- 
nold Pecock,  bishop  of  St«  Asaph  and  Chichester,"  1744, 
8vo.  Mr.  Lewis  published  also  one  or  two  occasional  ser« 
mons,  and  an  edition  of  Roper's  Life  of  sir  Thomas  More. 
After  bis  death,  according  to  the  account  of  him  in  the 
Biog.  Britannica  (which  is  tinpardonably  superficial,  as 
Masters's  History  of  BeneH  College  had  appeared  some 
years  before),  was  published  **  A  brief  discovery  of  some 
of  the  arts  of  the  popish  protesunt  Missioners  in  EneUnd,'* 
1750,  8vo.  But  there  are  other  curious  tracts  which  Mr. 
Lewis  sent  for  publication  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  which,  for  reasons  stated  in  vol.  X.  of  that  work,  were 
printed  in  **  The  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,^*'  1742 — 
1748,  a  scarce  and  valuable  volume,  very  little  known  to 
the  possessors  of  the  Magazine,  no  set  of  which  can  be 
complete  without  it.  Of  these  productions  of  Mr.  Lewis^ 
we  can  ascertain,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cave,  the  follow- 
ing: an  account  of  William  Longbeard,  and  of  John  Smithy 
the  first  English  anabaptist ;' the  principles  of  Dr.  Hickes^ 
and  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  an  account  of  the  oaths  exacted  by 
the  Popes.  Mr.  Lewis  left  a  great  many  manuscripts,  some 
of  which  are  still  in  public  or  private  libraries,  and  are 
specified  in  our  authorities.^ 

LEV,  or  LEIGH  (Sir  James),  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  sixtb 
and  yosiitgest'^son  of  Henry  Ley,  esq.  of  Tesfont  Evias,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  was  born  about  1552.  In  1569  he  entered 
of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
4!«incoln's-inn,  studied  the  law,  and  was  appointed  Lent 
reader  in  1601,  after  which  his  learning  and  abilities  raised 
,  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  his  profession.  In  1603,  be 
was  made  seijeaot  at  law,  and  the  year  following  chief  jus« 
tice  of  the  king's  bench  in  Ireland ;  on  the  ancient  history 

» 
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of  which  country  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  some  atten* 
tioDy  and  collected  with  a  view  to  publication,  '*  The  An* 
oals  of  John  Clynne,  a  Friar  Minor  of  Kilkenny/'  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  the  ^^  Annals  of  the  Priory  of 
St  John  of  Kilkenny,'*  and  the  ^'  Annals  of  Multifermaii, 
6osse,  and  Cloumelf.'*  All  these  he  had  caused  to  be  trans- 
cribed, but  his  professional  engagements  prevented  his 
preparing  them  for  the  press.  They  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Henry  earl  of  Bath.  Extracts  from  them  are 
in  Dublin  college  library. 

In  1609,  being  then  a  knight,  sir  James  was  made  the 
king's  attorney  in  the  court  of  wards.  In  1620  he  was 
created  a  baronet;  in  1621,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  England;  and  in  1625,  lord  high  treasurer. 
From  this  office  he  was  removed,  under  pretence  of  his 
great  mge,  to  make  room  for  sir  Richard  Weston.  Lord 
Clarendon  seems  to  intimate  that  his  disability  as  well  as 
age  might  be  the  cause,  and  that  upon  these  accounts 
there  was  little  reverence  shewn  towards  him.  This,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  honours  bestowed 
on  him  immediately  afterwards,  for  he  was  not  only  created 
baron  Ley,  «nd  earl  of  Marlborough,  but  soon  after  made 
president  of  the  council.  Lloyd  says  he  bad  better  abi- 
lities for  a  judge  than  a  statesman.  He  died  at  Lincoln's- 
inn,  March  14,  1628,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Westbury,  where  a  sumptuous  monument  was  erected  to 
tiis  memory.  We  have  noticed  bis  attention  to  Irish  his- 
tory while  in  that  country.  Lloyd  has  given  us  another 
trait  cf  his  character  while  there,  which  is  highly  honour- 
able to  him.  **  Here  he  practised  the  charge  king  James 
gave  him  at  his  going  over  (yea,  what  his  own  tender  con- 
science gave  himself ),  namely,  not  to  build  bis  estate  upon 
fhe  ruins  of  a  miserable  nation,  but  aiming,  by  the  impar- 
tial execution  of  justice,  not  to  enrich  himself,  but  civilize 
the  people.  But  the  wise  king  would  no  longer  lose  him 
put  of  his  own  land,  and  therefore  recalled  him  home  about 
the  time  when  his  father's  inheritance,  by  the  death  of 
his  five  elder  brethren,  descended  upon  him." 

He  wrot^  or  compiled,  "  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  courta 
at  Westminster  in  the  reigns  of  king  James  and  king 
Charles,  with  two  tables;  to  which  is  added  a  treatise  of 
IVards  and  Liveries,"  1 659 j  folio.  The  'VTreatise  of 
W%rd9"  had  been  pnUiahed  separately  in  1642,  I2mcw 
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Among.Hearne^fl  <<  Collection  of  curious  Discourses,?'  ai:<i 
someby  sir  James  Leigh.' 

LEY  (JoHK)y  a  voluminous  polemic  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Warwick,  Feb.  4,  1583,  and  edu- 
cated at  Christ  church,  Oxford.  After  his  admission  into 
holy  orders  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Bud* 
worth  in  Cheshire,  wher£  he  continued  a  constant  preacher 
for  several  years.  He  was  afterwards  made  prebendary 
and  subdean  of  tDhester,  and  had  a  weekly  lecture  at  St. 
Peter's  church.  He  was  also  once  or  twipe  a  member  of 
the  couTOcation.  On  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion-y 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  took  the  coven* 
ant,  was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  appointed 
Latin  examiner  of  young  preachers,  and  by  his  writings, 
encouraged  all  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  his  party^ 
with  whom  his  learning  gave  him  considerable  weight.  EUi 
accepted  of  various  livings  under  the  republican  govern* 
ment,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  Solihull,  in  Warwick^ 
shire,  which  he  resigned  on  being  disabled  by  breaking  of 
a  blood-vessel,  and  retired  to  Sutton  Colfield,  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  died  May  16,  1662.  His  works,  of  which 
Wood  enumerates  about  thirty  articles,  relate  mostly  to 
the  controversies  of  the  times,  except  his  sermons ;  and  hip 
share  in  the  '^  Assembly's  Annotations  on  the  Bible,"  tp 
which  he  contributed  the  annotations  on  the  Pentateuo^ 
aud  the  four  Evangelists.* 

LEYBOURN  (William),  who  was  originally  a  printer 
in  London,  published  several  of  the  mathematical  works  of 
Samuel  Foster,  astronomical  professor  in  Gresham  coUegeu 
He  afterwards  became  an  eminent  author  himself,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  universal  mathematician  of 
his  time.  He  published  many  mathematical  treatises  ia 
the  seventeenth  century.  Among  these  his  '^  Cursus  Ma« 
thematicus"  was  esteemed  the  best  system  of  the  kind  ex^ 
tant.  His  "  Panarithmologia ;  or,  Trader's  sure  Guide," 
being  tables  ready  cast  up,  was  long  in  use.  It  was  formed 
upon  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Mr* 
Bareme  in  France.  The:  seventh  edition  was  published. in 
1741.     We  have  no  account  of  his  birth  or  death. ' 

LEYDECKER  (Melchior),  an  eminent  protestant  di- 
vine,  was  born  January  25,  1652,  a't  Mi4(ileburg.     He 

»  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Lloyd's  SUte  VTorthies.— Ware's  frehiDif,  by  Hwris.— 
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acquired'gieat  skill  in  controversy  and  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity,  and  wrote  much  against  the  Socinians  and  other  sec«» 
taries.  He  was  one  of  Frederic  Spanheim's  friends^  and 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  1678.  He  died 
January  6,  1721,  aged  sixty-nine.  The  followij^g  are  the 
principal  among  bis  numerous  Latin  works:  1.  a  treatise 
<<On  the  Hebrew  Republic/'  Amsterdam,  I714and  1716,  2 
vols,  fol.  a  very  valuable  work  for  the  histofy  of  Judaism. 
2. '«  Fax  veritatis,'*  Ludg.  Batav.  1677,  8vo.  3.  «  A  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  began  by  Hornius,'' 
Francfort,  1704,  8vo.  4.  "History  of  the  African  Church," 
curious,  and  full  of  interesting  inquiries.  5.  ^*  Synopsis 
controversiarum  de  foedere.'*  6.  A  ''  Commentary  in  the 
Heidetburg  Catechism.**  7.  A  **  Dissertation  against  Bec- 
ker's World  bewitched."  8.  "  An  Analysis  of  Scripture," 
with  the  ♦'Art  of  Preaching."  9.  A  "  History  of  Jansenism," 
Utrecht,  1695,  8vo.  What  Leydecker  says  in  this  work 
against  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  has  been  refuted  by  P. 
Quesne],  in  his  ♦♦  Sovereignty  of  Kings  defended,"  Paris, 
J  704,  12ma* 

LEYDEN  VAN.    See  JACOBS,  Lvcas. 

LHUYD  (Edward),  an  eminent  antiquary,  born  aboiit 
1 670,  was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  and  the  son  of  Charles 
Lhuyd,  esq.  of  Lhanvorde.  In  1687.  he  commence'd  his 
academical  studies  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  be  was 
created  M.  A.  July  21, 1701.  He  studied  uatural  history 
Under  Dr.  Plot,  whom  he  succeeded  as  keeper  of  the  Ash* 
nolean  museum  in  1 690.  He  bad  the  use  of  all  Vaughan*s 
collections,  and,  with  incessant  labour  and  great  exactness, 
employed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  iii  searching  into 
the  Welsh  antiquities,  had  perused  or  collected  a  greiit 
deal  of  ancient  and  valuable  matter  from  their  MSS.  trans* 
cribed  all  the  old  charters  of  their  monasteries  that  he 
could  meet  with,  travelled  several  times  over  Wales,  Com* 
wall,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Armoric  Bretagne,  countries  in* 
habited  by  the  same  people,  compared  their  antiquities^ 
and  made  observations  on  the  whole.  In  March  1708- 9, 
be  was  elected,  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  esquire  beadle 
of  divinity,  a  place  of  considerable  profit,  which,  however, 
be  enjoyed  biit  a  few  months.  He  died  July  1709,  an 
event  which  prevented  the  completion  of  many  admirable 
designs.    For  want  of  proper  eneouragementy  he  did  v^ry 

I  ^uraian  Traject.  £nMUt, 
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little  towards  understancltng  the  British  bards,  having  seen 
but  one  of  those  of  the  sixth  century,  and  not  being  able 
'  to  procure  access  to  two  of  the  principal  libraries  in  the 
country.  He  comtnunicated,  however,  many  observations 
to  bishop  Gibson,  whose  edition  of  the  Britannia  he  re«* 
vised ;  and  published  *^  Archtsologia  Britannica,  giving 
some  account  additional  to  what  has  been  hitherto  pub* 
lished  of  the  languages,  histories,  and  customs,  of  tb« 
original  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  from  collections  and 
observations  in  travels  through  Wales,  Cornwall,  Bas  Bre<- 
tagne,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Vol.  1.  Glossography  V 
Oxford,  1707,  fol.  He  published  also  *^  Lithophylacit  Bri« 
tannici  Iconographia,'*  1699,  Hvo.  This  work,  which  is  a 
methodical  catalogue  of  the  figured  fossils  of  the  Ashmo- 
lean  museum,  consisting  of  1766  articles,  was  printed  at 
the  jexpence  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  sir  Hans  Sloaiie,  and  a 
few  other  of  his  learned  friends.  As  only  120  copies  were 
printed,  a  new  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1760  by 
Mr.  Huddesford,  to  which  were  annexed  several  letters 
from  Lhuyd  to  his  learned  friends,  on  the  subject  of  tossils, 
and  a  ^Vpraelectio*'  on  the  same  subject. 

He  left  in  MS,  a  Scottish  or  Irish-English  dictionary, 
proposed  to  be  published  in  1732  by  subscription,  by  Mr. 
David  Malcolme,  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with 
additions ;  as  also  the  elements  of  the  said  language,  with 
necessary  and  useful  information  for  propagating  more 
efiectually  the  English  language,  and  for  promoting  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  ancient  Scottish  or  Irish,  and  many 
branches  of  useful  and  curious  learning.  Lhuyd,  at  the 
end  of  his  preface  to  the  '<  Arcbseologia,''  promises  an  his- 
torical dictionary  of  British  persons  and  places  mentioned 
in  ancient  records  It  seems  to  have  been  ready  for  press, 
though  be  could  not  fix  the  time  of  publication.  His  coU 
lections  for  a  second  volume,  which  was  to  give  an  account 
of  the  antiquities,  monuments,  &c.  in  the  principality  of 

Wales,  were  numerous  and  well-cbosenN;  but,  on  account 

• 

•  Hit  *•  GlotK^praphy"  it  divided  Davies's  Dictionary.'*    6.  «  A  CornitU 

into  tea  titles :  1.  *'Tiie  Comrarative  Grammar."    7.  <*  MSS.  BritannicoroiB 

Etymology."    S.  ••  The  ComparatiTe  Cataiogus.*'    S.  "  A  British  Etymo- 

Vocabulary  of  the  Original  Languages  kigicon.  by  Mr.  Parry,  with  an  Ap* 

of  BriUin  and  Ireland."    3.  «  An  Ar-  peudix."     9.  "  A  brief  Introduction  to 

morick  Grammar,  translated    out  of  the  Irish  or   ancient   Scottish    Lan* 

French  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  tub-ti*  guages."    la  ^  An  Irish  English  Die* 

brarian   of  Uie  Museum."    4.   "An  tienary."    And  lasUy,  '^ACaUlogus 

Armorick    English   Vocabulary.'*    5.  of  Irish  Manuscripts," 
"  Some  Webb  Words  omitted  in  Sh, 
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of  a  quarrel  between  htm  and  Dr.  Wynne,  then  felloir; 
afterwards  principal  of  the  coU^e,  and  bishop  of  St.  Asapb^ 
the  latter  refused  to  buj  them,  and  they  were  purchased 
by  sir  Thomas  Seabright,  of  Beachwood,  in  Hertfordshire, 
whose  grandson  dispersed  them  by  auction  in  1 807.  Of 
the  sale  and  the  chief  articles^  an  aiccount  was  given  by 
Mr.  Gough  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  of  that 
year.  Carte  made  extracts  from  Mr.  Lhuyd*s  MSS.  about  or 
before  1736;  but  these  were  chiefly  historical.  Many  of 
hisv  letters  to  Lister,  and  other  learned  contemporaries, 
were  given  by  Dr.  Fothergill  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  are  now  in  the  Ashmolean  museuni.  Lbuyd  undertook 
more  for  illustrating  this  part  of  the  kingdom  than  any 
one  man  besides  ever  did,  or  than  any  one  man  can  be 
equal  to. 

To  this  account  of  so  eminent  an  antiquary  we  shall  sub- 
join some  loose  memoranda  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  a  cu- 
rious collector  of  anecdotes,  and  curate  to  Dr.  Young  at 
Welwyn  : 

^^  He  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man,  both  for 
natural  abilities,  and  sedulous  and  successful  application. 
He  deserved  more  encouragement. 

^^  This  little  story  of  him  was  told  me  lately  by  a  very 
knowing  person,  who  had  it  from  good  hands;  viz.  ^  That 
during  his  travels  in  Bretagny,  in  the  time  of  our  wars 
with  France,  he  was  taken  up  for. a  spy,  confined  for  a. few 
days  to  prison,  and  all  his  papers  seized.  The  papers 
being  examined  by  the  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  found  to 
be  to  them  unintelligible,  raised  the  greater  suspicion. 
But  the  principal  managers  against  him,  receiving  assur- 
ances, by  letters  from  learned  and  respectable  men  in 
England,  that  be  was  only  pursuing  inquiries  relating  to 
the  antiquities  of  Britain,*^  and  had  not  the  least  concern 
with  state- aflfairs,  honourably  dismissed  him.*  I  wish  I  bad 
more  little  anecdotes  of  this  kind  to  add,  relating  to  that 
truly  great  man,  He  would  have  done  wonders  if  he  had 
lived  to  complete  bis  designs;  and  posterity  would  have 
ivondered,  and  thanked  him. 

.  *^1  remember  I  was  told  formerly  at  Oxford,  by  a  gen- 
tleman that  knew  and  honoured  him,  <  that  bis  death  was 
in  all  probability  hastened^  partly  by  his  immoderate  ap- 
plication to  researches  into  antiquity,,  and  more  so  by  his 
chusing,  for  some  time  before  his  decease,  to  lie  in  a 
room  at  the  Museum>  wbich>  if  not  very  damp,  was  at 
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least  not  well*  air^d,  nor  could  be.*  'Tfats,  it  seems,  was 
then  the  current  opinion  ;  for  he  was  naturally,  as  I  have 
heard,  of  a  very  robust  constitution.  It  would  probably 
have  been  better,  if  he  could  have  contenjted  bims^if  with 
«  chamber  or  two  in  his  college,  though  only  a  sojourner 
there,  and  paying  rent.  He  well  deserved  to  have  lived 
reiit*free  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  though  I  do  not 
know  that  hJA  college  denied  him  this  piece  of  small  respect 
fio  evidently  due  to  his  great  merit. 

*^  Thp  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  (for« 
merly  a  member  of  that  college,  and  afterwards  the  most 
worthy  rector  of  Lhanvyllin  in  North  Wales)  told  me,  in 
1756,  **  that,  in  a  year  or  two  after  his  admission  into  the 
university,    a  consultation    was    held   by    the  fellows  pf 
Jesds<a:ollege,  about  a  proper  person  of  that  college,  or 
any  other  native  of  WaLes,  (though  of  aiiotber  college,)  to 
answer  the  celebrated  '  Muscipula/  then  lately  published 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Holdsworth,  of  Magdalen-college,  at 
the  request,  and  by  the  direction,   of  Dr.   SacheverelL 
Those  who  knew,  and  had  often  observed,  the  collegiate 
exercises  of  Mr.  Richards,   were  pleased  to  propose  bim» 
though  of  so  low  standing,  as  the  fittest  person  that  they 
could  think  of  for  such  an  undertaking.     Mr.  Lhuyd,  being 
present,  Sisked,  *  Has  he  the  caput poeticum  P  They  assuring 
him   that  he  usually  wrote  in   a  strong  Virgilian  verse, 
'  Then,'  said  Mr.  Lhuyd,  ^  I  will  give  him  a  plan,'  which- 
was  that  of  the  ^  Hoglan'dia,'  since  published  and    well 
known.     Mr.  Richards,  as  be  told  me  (and  a  friend  of  bis 
said  the  same),  retired  with  leave,  for  about  a  week,  out 
of  college,  taking  lodgings  at  St.  Thomas's,  and  completed 
the  poem.     When  finished,  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Lhuyd, 
acfd  Mr.  Anthony  Alsop,    of  Christ-church,  Mr.  Lhuyd 
drew,  up  a  preface,  or  dedication,  in  very  elegant  Latin, 
butin  terms  1)y  much  too  severe,  which  made  Mr.  Richards 
very  uneasy,  >for  he  must  obey.     Before  the  poem  was 
sent  to  the  press,  Mr.  Lhuyd  died  \  Richards  was  tMn  at 
liberty.     He  consulted  with  his  friend  Mr.  Alsop  (who  was 
greatly  offended  with  Dr.  S.'s  hairghty  carriage),  and  both 
together  drew  up  the  dedication  as  it  now  stands. 

/'A  friend  of  Mr.  Richards  informed  me,  '  that,  upon 
the  pubHcaiionof  the  *  Muscipula,*  Dr.  S.  gave  a  copy  of 
it  to  Mr.  Lhuyd,  with  these  haughty  words :  *  Here,  Mr. 
Xbuyd,  I  give  you  a  poem  of  banter  upon  your  country; 
and  I  defy  all  your  countrymen  to  answer  it.'  This  pi'o- 
voked  the  old  Cambrian,'  &c. 
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<^  He  had  prepared  many  other  valuable  materials,  bat 
did  not  live  to  6jiish  and  publish , them.  His  apparatus,  in 
rough  draughts,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
the  Seabrights  at  Beach*wood,  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 
I  wish  they  were  bestowed  upon  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  or  the  Ashmolean  Museum  ia  Oxford,  of  which 
latter  the  said  Mr.  Lhuyd  was  keeper. 

**  In  some  blank  leaves  of  my  printed  copy  of  the  afore- 
said Archseologia,  I  have  minuted  down  some  particular 
anecdotes  relating  to  this  extraordinary  person.  The  said 
copy  I  intend  to  bestow  for  the  use  of  the  public  academy 
at  Caermarthen,  in  South  Wales,  to  be  preserved  in  the 
library  there,  amongst  my  other  poor  donations  to  that  se* 
minary  of  useful  learning  and  religion. 

^'The  story  of  SacheverelPs  indecent  affront  to  Mr. 
Lhuyd  is  there  set  forth  more  at  length,  from  an  authentic 
account,  which  1  had  from  a  person  who  well  knew  the 
whole. 

**  At  evenings,  after  bis  hard  study  in  the  day-time,  he 
used  to  refresh  himself  among  men  of  learning  and  inquiry, 
and  more  particularly  Cambro-Britons,  in  friendly  conver- 
sations upon  subjects  of  British  antiquity  ;  commitnicating 
fais  extensive  knowledge  therein,  with  much  good  humour, 
freedom,  and  cheerfulness^  and,  at  the  same  time,  receiv- 
ing from  them  farther  and  more  particular  informations, 
subservient  to  his  great  and  laudable  designs.  This,  I 
have  been  informed  by  good  bands,  was  his  general  man* 
ner.  His  travels  furnished  him  with  many  more  materials 
for  his  work,  and  be  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
them  all. 

**  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  is  a  Latin  cata« 
logue  of  the  curiosities  there,  in  bis  own  band-v^riting; 
and  the  statutes  of  that  place  were  drawn  up  by  him  under 
the  directions  of  the  trustees  thereof. 

^^  There  are  many  valuable  MSS.  of  his  still  remaining 
in  private  bands.  See  the  anecdotes  before  mentioned^ 
prefixed  to  my  printed  copy  of  the  ArchsBologia. 

<<  The  remaining  printed  copies  of  the  same  book  lay 
mouldering  in  the  aforesaid  Museiim  at  Oxford.  I  wish 
they  were  purchased  by  some  worthy  antiquary,  and  dU^ 
-persed."  * 

^  Biog.  BriLr-Oonf h's  Tepoi^raphr,  vol.  If.— -Owen*!  Mttsh  Remains,  I'lf'TS, 
Sro.~i'uiten«y'a  Sl^elches  of  BoUny.—Geut.  Mag,  vol.  LXXVII.  p.  419. 
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LHUYD,  LHWYD,  or  LHOYD  (Humphrey),  a  learned 
English  antiquary  in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  was  son  andl 
heir  of  Mr,  Robert  Lhwyd  alias  Rossenhall  of  Denbigh  in 
Denbighshire,  by  Joan  his  wife,  daughter  of  Lewis  Pigott. 
He  was  born  at  Denbigh,  and  was  educated  in  the  univer* 
sity  of  Oxford ;  but  in  what  college  is  not  known.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  after  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  which  was  in  1547,  he  was  commoner  of 
Brasen-nose  college;  and  in  1551  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  as  a  member  of  that  college ;  jat  which  thne 
he  studied  physic*  Afterwards  retiring  to  his  own  country, 
he  li?ed  mostly  within  the  walls  of  Denbigh  castle,  but. 
Granger  thinks,  never  practised  as  a  physician,  employing 
bis  time  chiefly  in  his  antiquarian  researches.  He  died 
about  1570,  and  was  interred  near  the  church  of  Whit- 
church near  Denbigh ;  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him.  He  bad  married  Barbara  daughter  of  George  Li^m* 
fey,  and  sister  of  John  lordXumley,  by  whom  he  bad  issue 
Splendian  and  John,  who  both  died  without  issue,  Henry, 

'  who  lived  at  Cbeam  in  Surrey,  and  Jane  the  wife  of  Rob. 
Coytmore*.  Camden  gives  liim  a  very  great  character,  as 
one  of  the  best  antiquaries  of  bis  time;  and  he  is  by 
Dkines  Barrington  esteemed  very  accurate  in  what  relates 
to  the  history  of  Wales,  He  had  a  taste  for  the  arts,  par- 
ticularly music,  and  executed  the  map  of  England  for  the 
*'  Theatrum  Orbis.^'  He  collected  a  great  number  of  cu« 
rious  and  useful  books  for  his  brother-in-law  lord  Lumley, 
which  were  purchased  by  James  L  and  became  the  foundar 
tion  of  the  royal  library.  They  are  now  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  British  Museum. 

His  writings  are,  1.  **  An  Almanack  and  Kalendar;  coq« 
twining  the  day,  hour,  and  minute,  of  the  change  of  the 
moon  for  ever,"  &c*  8vo.  2.  *^  Commentarioli  Britannic® 
Descriptionis  Fragmentum.  Colon«  Agrip.*' 1572:  of  which 
a  new  edition  was  published  by  Mr*  Moses  Williams^  under 
the  title  of  *<  Bumfredi  Lhwyd,  Armigeri,  Britannicse  De« 
scriptipnis  Commentariolum ;  necnon  de  Moni  Insult,  & 
Britannic&  Arce  sive  Armam^ntarid  Romano  Disceptatio 

'  £pistolaris.  ^ccedunt  Mr^  Cambro-Britannipse.  Accurante 
Mose  Gulielmo,  A.  M.  R.  S.  Soc.*'  Lond.  1731,  4to.  This 
was  translated  into  English  by  Tho.  Twyne,  who  entitled 
It,  "  The  Breviary  of  Britain,"  Lond,  1753,  8vo.  3.  "  De 
Ifoni  Driridum  Insuli,  Antiquitati  suse  restitute ;''  in  a 
better  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  April5, 156S.    4.  *^DeArma« 
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mentario  Roimno.**  These  two  last  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  *^  Historian  Britannicse  Defensio ;  written  by  sir  Jbhn 
Price/*  Lond.  1S7S,  4to.  5.  "Chronicon  Walliac,  aRege 
Cadwalladero,  Dsque  ad  Ann.  Dom.  1294/*  MS.  in  the 
Cottonian  library.  6.  **  The  History  of  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales,  from  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  the  Registers  of  Con- 
way and  Stratflur ;  with  a  Continuation,  chiefly  extracted 
from  Mat.  Paris,  Nic.  Trivet,  &c."  He  died  before  this 
was  quite  finished ;  but  sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord -president 
of  Wales,  having  procured  a  copy  of  it,  employed  Dr. 
David. Powel  to  prepare  it  for  the  press,  who  published 
it  under  this  title :  '*  The  Historic  of  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales ;  a  part  of  the  most  famous  ylaiid  of  Britaine ;  writ- 
ten in  the  Brytish  language  above  two  hundred  years  past; 
translated  into  English  by  H.  Lloyd,  gent  corrected,  aug- 
mented, and  continued  out  of  Records  and  best  approved 
Authors,*'  Lond.  1584,  4to.  Our  author  translated  also, 
?•  *^  The  Treasure  of  Health  ;  containing  many  pro6table 
Medicines,  written  by  Peter  Hispanus.**  To  which  were 
sdded,  ^*  The  Causes  and  iJfgns  of  every  Disease,  with 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,**  Lond.  1585.  '  And  8. 
•*^Tbe  Judgment  of  Urines,"  Lond.  1551,  8vo.' 

LIBANIUS,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  antiquity,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Antipch,  on  the  Orontes, 
in  the  year  3 1 4.  Suidas  calls  his  father  ^  Phasganius  ;'*  but 
this  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  uncles ;  the  other,  who  was 
the  elder,  was  named  Panolbius.  His  great-grandfather^ 
who  excelled  in  the  art  of  divination,  had  published  some 
pieces  in  Latin,  which  occasioned  bis  being  supposed  by 
some,  but  felsely,  to  be  an  Italian.  His  maiernal  and  pa<* 
ternal  grandfathers  were  eminent  in  rank  and. in  eloquence; 
the  latter,  with  his  brother  Brasidas,  was  put  to  death  by 
the  order  of  Dioclesian,  in  the  year  303,  after  the  tumult 
of  the  tyrant  Eugenius.^  Libanius,  the  second  of  his  fa- 
ther's three  sons,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  wishing 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature,  complains  that  he 
met  with  some  *^  shadows  of  sophists.*'  Then,  assisted 
by  a  proper  master,  be  began  to  read  the  ancient  writers 
at  Antioch  ;  and  thence,  with  Jasion,  a  Cappadocian,  went 
to  Athens,  and  residing  there  for  more  than  four  years, 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Crispinus  of  Heraclea, 

>  Atfa.  Ox.  vol.  I.-*GeD»  Dict---Oranger*— Otdy«*t  Brltialk  L^brarteo.— Bar> 
mgt9m  Oft  the  Sta^utes^  p.  259. 
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vfho,  he  says,   <<  enriched  him  afterwards  with  books  at 
Nicomedta,  and  went,  bat  seldom,  to  the  schools  of  Did- 
phantns.'*     At  Constantinople  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
Nicocles  of  Lacedeemon  (a  grammarian,  who  was  master 
to  the  emperor  Julian),  and  the  sophist  Bermarchius.    Re- 
turning to  Athens,  and  soliciting  the  office  of  a  professor, 
which  the  proconsul  had  i)efore  intended  for  him  when  h^ 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  certain  Cappadocian  hap- 
pened to  be  preferred  to  him.     But  being  encouraged  by 
Dionysius,  a  Sicilian  who  had  been  prefect  of  Syria,  some 
specimens  of  his  eloquence,  that  were  published  at  Con- 
stantinople, made  him  so  generally  known  and  applauded, 
that  he  collected  more  than  eighty  disciples,  the  two  so- 
phists, who  then  filled  the  chair  there,  raging  in  vain,  and 
Bermarchius  ineffectually  opposing  him  in  rival. orationSi, 
and,  when  he  could  not  excel  him,  having  recourse  to  the 
frigid,  calumny  of  magic.     At  length,  about  the  year  346, 
being  expelled  the  city  by  his  competitors,  the  prefect 
Limenius  coticurring,  he  repaired  to  Nice,  and  soon  after 
to  Nicomedia,  the  Athens  of  Bithynia^  where  his  excel'- 
lence  in  speaking  began  to  be  more  and  more  approved  by 
all;  and  Julian,  if  not  a  hearer,  was  a  reader  and  admirer 
of  his  orations.     In  the  same  city,  he  «ays,  <'  he  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  the  friendship  of  Aristsenetus  ;'^  and 
the  five  years  which  he  passed  there,  he  styles  ^*  the  spring 
or  any  thing  else  that  can  be  conceived  pleasanter  than 
spring,  of  his  whole  life.''     Being  invited  again  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  returning  to  Nicomedia,  being 
also  tired  of  Constantinople,  where  he  found  Phoenix  and 
Xenobius,    rival  sophists,    though  he  was  patronised  hy\ 
Strategius,  who  succeeded  Domitian  as  prefect  of  the  Eas^ 
not  daring  on  account  of  his  rivals  to  occupy  the  Athenian 
ehair,  he  obtained  permission  from  Gallus  Ceesi^r  to  visit 
for  four  months,  his  native  city  Antioch,  where,  after  GaL- 
lus  was  killed,  in  the  year  354,  he  fixed  his  residence  for 
4he  remainder  of  his  life,  and  initiated  many  in  the  sacred 
.  rites  of  eloquence.     He  was  also  much  beloved  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  who  heard  his  discourses  with  pleasure-,  re-« 
ceived  him  with  kindness,  and  imitated  hinrin  his  writings. 
Honoured  by  that  prince  with  the  rank  of  quaestor;  and  <^ 
with  several  epiatles  of  which  six  only  are  extant^  the  last 
written  by  the  emperor  during  his  fatal  expedition  against 
the  Persians,  he  the  more  lamented  his  death  in  the  flower 
^  his  age,  as  from  him  he  had  promised  bim^lf  a  certain 
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iuid  lasting  support  both  in  the  worship  of  idols  and  in  Kfs 
own  studies.  There  was  afterwards  a  report,  that  Libs* 
siius,  with  the  younger  Jamblichu!!,  the  master  of  Procius^ 
inquired  by  divination  who  would  be  the  successor  of  Va- 
lens,  and  in  consequence  with  difficulty  escaped  bis  cru<» 
elty,  Irenseus  attesting  the  innocence  of  Libanius.  In  likd 
manner  be  baippily  escaped  another  calumny,  by  the  favour 
of  duke  LupicinuS)  when  he  was  accused  by  his  enemy 
Fidelisy  or  Fidustius,  of  having  written  an  eulogium  on  the 
tyrant  Procopius.  He  was  not,  however,  totally  neglected 
by  Valens,  whom  he  not  only  celebrated  in  an  oration, 
but  obtained  from  him  a  confirmation  of  the  law  against 
entirely  excluding  illegitimate  children  from  the  inherit* 
ftnce  of  their  paternal  estates,  which  he  solicited  from  the 
emperor,  no  doubt  for  a  private  reason>  since,  as£unapiu8 
informs  us,  he  kept  a  mistress,  and  was  never  married. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  passed  as  before  mentioned^ 
at  Antioch,  to  an  advanced  age,  amidst  various  wrongs 
and  oppressions  from  his  rivals  and  the  times,  which  he 
copiously  relates  in  his  life,  though,  tired  of  the  manners 
,of  that  city,  he  had  thpugbts,  in  his  old  iige,  of  changing 
his  abode,  as  he  tells  Eusebius.  He  continued  there,  how* 
ever,  and  on  various  occasions  was  very  serviceable  to  the 
city,  either  by  appeasing  seditions,  and  calming  the  dis- 
turbed minds  of  the  citizens,  or  by  reconciling  to  them 
the  emperors  Julian  and  Theodosius,  That  Libanius  lived 
even  to  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  that  is,  beyond  the  seven- 
tieth  year  of  bis  age, ,  the  learned  collect  from  his  oration 
ou  Lucian,  and  the  testimony  of  Cedrenus ;  and  of  the 
same  opinion  is  Godfrey  Olearius,  a  man  hot  more  re- 
spectable for  his  exquisite  knowledge  of  sacred  and  polite 
literature  than  for  his  judgment  and  probity,  in  his  MS 
preelections,  in  which,  when  he  was  professor  of  both  lan- 
guages in  the  university  of  his  own  country,  he  has  given 
an  account  of  the  life  of  this  sophist. 

The  writings  of  Libanius  are  numerous,  and  he  com- 
posed and  delivered  various  orations,  as  well  demonstrative 
as  deliberative,  and  also  many  fictitious  declamations  and 
disputations.  Of  these  Frederic  Morell  published  as  many 
as  he  could  collect  in  2  vols*  folio,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  the  first  voL  Paris,  1606,  are  xiil  **  Exercises'^'  (Pro- 
gymnasmata);  xuv  '^  Declamations ;"  and  ill  ^<  Moral 
Disserutions  ;"  and  in  the  second  vol.  Paris,  1627,  arethe 
^Life  of  Libanius,"   and  xxxvi  other  oratiops,  mosl  ^f 
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\hetn  long  and  oh  serious  subjects.  This  edition  of  Mdrell 
having  long  been  discovered  to  be  very  erroneous,  the 
learned  Reiske  undertbok  a  new  edition,  collated  with  six 
^8S.  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  but  which  was 
at  last  published  by  his  widow  in  1791 — 1797,  4  V9IS.  8vo. 
Of  the  productions  of  Libanius,  Gibbon  says  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of 
an  orator  who  cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  produc- 
tions of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless  of  his 
contemporaries,^ was  incessantly  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war 
and  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

Besides  what  are  contained  in  the  above  volumes,  and 
his  epistles,  published  by  Wolff,  Amst.  1738,  foi.  ten  othei* 
works  of  this  sophist  have  been  separately  published,  most 
of  them  orations;  and  in  the  **  Excerpta  Rhetorum*'  of  Leo 
AUatitts,  Greek  and  Latin,  Rom»  1641,  8vo,  are  xxxix 
**  Narrations,*'  vii  **  Descriptions,"  and  vii  more  *•  Ex- 
ercises of  Libanius,  with  translations  by  Allatius.**  His 
unpublished  works  are,  1.  Many  hundred  ^*  Epistles*'  yet 
concealed  in  various  libraries,  a  mode  of  writing  in  which 
it  appears  he  excelled^  by  the  testimony  even  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  Eunapius  and  Photiu\i ;  and  of 
that  the  perusal  of  them  will  easily  convince  the  intelligent 
reader ;  for  they  abound  with  Attic  wit  and  humour,  and 
every  where  recommend  themselves  by  their  pointed  con<> 
ciseness  no  less  than  by  their  elegance  and  learning*. 
2.  Several  <<  Orations"  in  a  MS.  of  the  Barberini  library^ 
correctly  written  on  vellum.  3.  '<  Various  Declamations,*' 
in  the  above  MS.  and  also  in  the  Vatican  library.  And 
that  there  are  are  many  MS  epistles,  orations,  and  decla* 
tnations  of  Libanius,  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
Nesselius  has  observed,  affirming  also,  that  several  Greek 
scholia  are  frequently  inserted  in  the  margin.  Though  so 
jn^ny  of  the  writings  of  this  sophist  are  preserved,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  both  of  his  ^*  Epistles"  and  **  Orations" 
hatve  been  lost.^ 

.     *  Dr.  Bentley-,  howerert  (Disierta-  jodgment  of  Libamias  at  a  writer  if^ 

tfon  upon  ^balaris^  p.  487,)  obsenret*  thai,  "  while  be  affects  to  be  very  nice 

that  '*  you  feel,  by  the  emptiness  and  and  curious,  he  destroys  the  simpliaity 

deadnesf  of  thenif  U>at  you  conTerse  and  elcfaoce  of  Uofoage,  and  becomes 

with  8oqii9  dreaming  pedant,  with  bis  obscure."    Cod.ze. 
elbow   upon    the    desk.'*     Photius's 

*  1  Select  Works  of  Julian,  by  Mr.  Dnncombe,  1784,  vol.  IT.  p.  216.— Gib- 
son's Hist.*— Hay  ley's  Life  of  Cowper,  preface,  p.  xxxiii.  8V0  edit.-^Lardner's 
Works. — Cave,  yol.  I, — ^Saxij  Onomast.  ^ 
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LIBAVIUS  (Andrew),  a  physician  and  chemiBt,  born 
•at  Hall,  in  Saxony,  was  professor  of  history  and  poetry,  at 
Jena,  in  1588,  but  removed  to  Rotbenbufg,  on  the  Tanber, 
in  1591,  and  to  Coburg,  in  Franconia,  in  1605,  where  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  college  of  Casimir,  at  tl^at 
place.  He  died  at  Coburg  in  1616.  Libavius  obtained  a 
coDsiderable  reputation  in  his  time  by  bis  chemical  works, 
Jiaving  pursued  that  science  upon  better  principles  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  although  be  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  delusions  of  alchemy,^  Although  he  employed 
many  chemical  preparations  in  medicine,  be  avoided  the 
NrioleiKe  of  Paracebus  and  his  disciples,  against  whom  he 
frequently  defends  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Galenical  school. 
:iie  left  his  name  long  attached,  in  the  laboratories,  to  a 
particular  preparation  of  tin  with  muriatic  acid,  wluch  wa& 
.called  *^  the  fuming  liqupr  of  Libavius.^'  It  is  unnecessary  to 
•enunierate  the  titles  of  bis  many  wotks,  which  have  now 
-become  obsolete,  and  are  almost  forgotten.  His  last  work, 
published  at  Francfort  in  1615,  under  the  tide  of  ^^  Exa^ 
men  Philosophise  Nov®,  quae  veteri  abrogandae  o{:^pomtur,^* 
folio,  is  remarkable  for  ther  first  mention  of  the  transfusion 
6i  blood,  from  tbe  vessels  of  one  living  animal  to  those  of 
another,,  of  which  he  speaks  with  great  confidence,  and 
which  once  excited  great  eitpectation,  which  have  con* 
fessedly  been  disappointed*  ^  •  ' 

LICETUS  (FoRTUNius),  a  celebrated  physician  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Rapallo,  in  the  state  of  Grenote, 
Oct.  3,  1577,  where  his  father  was  also  a  physician^  After 
€;ompleting  bis  education  at  Bologna,  in  1599,  be  obtained 
tbe  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Pisa,  which  he  filled  with 
80  much  reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  the  same  chair  iu 
the  university  of  Padua  in  1609,  and  occupied  it  until 

1656.  He  removed  at  Uiat  tim<e  to  Bologna,  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  to  obtain  the  professorship  of  medicine^ 
when  vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Cremonini.  But  the  Venetian 
states  very  soon  acknowledged  the  loss  which,  the  universitjt^ 
of  Padua  had  sustained  by  the  retirement  of  Licetus  ;  and 
tbe  same  vacancy  occurring  in  1645,  he  'was  induced,  by 
the  pressing  invitations  which  were  made  to  him,  to  re- 
turn to  Padua,  and  held  that  professorship  till  his  death  in 

1657.  He   was  a  very  copious  writer,  having  published* 
upwards  of  fifty  treatises  upon  medical,  naoral,  philosophi-*- 

I  Rest's  Cyclopedia,  fiott  Mof  md  Haller» 
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^cal^  antiquarian^  andbiajboncal  sabje^ts;  biit  they  are  no 
longer  sufficiently  interesting  to  requird  a  detail  of  tbeir 
titles,  as,  notwithstandiiig  his  erudition,  he  displays  littlb 
acateness  in  research  or  originality  of  conception.  His 
treatise  ^^  -De  Moostrorum  Causis,  Natur^  et  Differentiisy^ 
which  is  best  known,  is  replete  with  imstauces  of  oredulitji^ 
and  with  the'  fables  and  superstitions  of  his  predecessoirly 
and  contains  a  classification  of  the  monsters  which: had 
been  previously  described,  without  any  correction  'from  hk 
own  observations.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Gerard. Blw- 
sius,  in  1668.'  •      ,  .   ^  ,   r-    i   4 

LIDD£L  (Duncan),  professor  of  mathematics,  and  df 
•medicine,  in  the  university,  of  Helorstadt,  the  son  of  John 
-Liddel,  a  reputable  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  was.  born  therfe 
4n  1561,  and  edacated  in  the  languages  and  philosophy  at 
-the  schools- a^dr  on^versityof  Aberdeen.  •  In  15f9,  baanng 
a  great  desire  to  visit  foreign  couotriaf^  bq  went  from  Scot- 
land to  Dantaie^  andthence  thrtnigfai  Poland  fo.  f  rancfort 
•ott  the  OdeV,  wktvei  John  Craig,  a^erwards  first  physician 
to  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  then  taught  logic  and  mau  ' 
thematic^  By  his  liberal  assistance  Mr.  Liddel  .was  en* 
abled  to  continue  at  the  university  of  Frandfort. for  three 
years,  during  which  he  applied  himself  very  diligently  to 
mathematics  and  philosophy  under  Craig,  ahd  the  other 
professors,  and  also  entered  upon  the  study  of  physic. .  In 
1582,  Dr.  Craig  being  about  to  return  to  Scotland,  sent 
Liddel  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Wratislovi%  or  Breilavii^ 
in  Silesia,  recommending  him  to  the  care  of  that  celebrated 
statesn^ui,  Andreasr  Dudithius  ;  and  during  his  residence  at 
Breslaw,  Liddel  made  uncommon  progress*  in  his  favourite 
study  of  mathematics,  under  Paul  Wittichius,  an  eminent 
professor. 

In  1584  Liddel  returned  to  Francfort,  and  again  applied' 
to  physic,  and  at  •  the  same  time  instructed  some  pupils  in 
various  branches  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  In  1587, 
being  obliged  to  leave  Francfort  on  account  of  the  plague, 
he  retired  to  the  university  of  Rostock,  where  his  talents 
attracted  the  esteem  of  Brucaeus,  and  Caselius,  which  last 
observes,  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  Liddel  was  the  first  per* 
son  in  Germany  who  explained  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  • 
bodies  according  to  the  three  different  hypotheses  of  Pto- 
lemy, Copernicus,  and  Tycho  Brahe.     Wi^lftese  learned 

1  Cbanfepie.— Niceron,  voL.  XXVIL— Moreri.— Rees's  Cyclopedia.— Saxii 
Ooomasticon.     ■      •      • 
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nijen  he  lived  more  like  a  cdnipatiioQ  than  a  pupil;  and 
BrucaeuSi  himself  an  excellent  matheaiatictaii,  acknovr- 
ledged  that  be  was  instructed  by  Liddel  in  the  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Copernican  system^  and  other  astro- 
nomical questions.  It  was  probably  during  his  residence 
here  that  Liddel  became  acquainted  with  Tycho  Brabe.  In 
.1590,  having  taken  his  master's  '  degree  at  Rostock,  he 
returned  once  more  to  Francfort;  but,  hearing  of  the  in- 
.ceasing  reputation  of  the  new  university  at  Hetmstadt, 
where  bis  friend  Caselius  had  accepted  the  chair  of  philo^ 
sophy,  he  removed  thither,  and  in  1591  was  appointed  to 
the  first  or  lower  professorship  of  mathematics,  afidin  1594 
to  the  second  and  more  dignified  mathematical  chair,  which 
ht  filled  with  great  reputation  to  himself  and  to  the  univer- 
sity. In  1596  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
oiqe,  and  both  taught  and  practised  physic,  and  was  em« 
ployed  as  first  physician  at  the  court  of  Brunswick.  His 
reputation  being  now  at  its  height,  be  was  several  times 
chosen  dean  of  the  ftusulties,  both  of  philosophy  and  phy- 
•  sic,  and  in  1604,  prb*rectorof  the  university,  the  year 
before  he  resigned  his  mathematical  professorship. 
>  In  1607,  having  a  strong  inclination  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  his  native  country,  which  he  had 
frequently  visited  during  his  residence  at  Helmstadt,  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  that  city,  and  after  travelling  for  some 
time  through  Germany  and  Italy,  at  length  settled  in  Scot- 
land. The  first  account  we  have  of  him  after  his  return 
relates- to  his  giving  some  lands,  purchased  by  him  near 
^Aberdeen,  to  the  university  there  for  the  education  and 
support  of  six  poor  schofars.  This  occurred  in  1612,  and 
the  following  year  he  gave  a  sum  to  found  a  professorship 
of  mathematics,  and  bequeathed  his  whole  collection  of 
books  and  mathematical  instruments  to  Marischal  college, 
directing  a  small  sum  to  be  expended  annually  in  adding  to 
the  collection,  and  another  to  be  distributed  among,  the 
poor.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  act  of  his  life, 
for  he  died  Dec.  17  th  of  that  year,  1613,  in  the  fifty* 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  West  church 
of  Aberdeen,  where" the  magistrates  placed  in  memory  of 
him  a  large  tablet  of  bvass,  upon  which  is  engraved  a  figui^e 
of  the  deceased  in  bis  professor's  gown  and  cap,  surrounded 
by  books  and  instruments,  and  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
inscription^  An  engraved  portrait,  taken  from  this  plate 
^t  the  expeuce  of  the  late  sit  David  Dairy  mple,  lord  Hikileip 
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is  prefixed  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Liddel,  drawn  up  by  professoc 
Stuart,  of  Aberdeen,  and  published  in  1790,  4 to.     To  this 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  sketch. 

Dn  LiddePs  works  are,  i.  <*  Disputatiooiim  Medicina<^ 
lium,'*  1605,  4  vols.  4to,  consisting  of  theses  naaintained 
by  himself  and  bis  pupils  at  Helmstadt  from  1592  to  1606. 
The  copy  in  the  library  at  Aberdeen  is  full  of  MS  notes 
in  his  own  hand.  Manget  mentions  wiiat  appears  to  be  a 
new  edition,  or  a  new  arangement,  of  these  theses,  pub- 
lished at  Helmstadt  in  1720,  4t09  under  the  title  of  **  Uni- 
renm  Medicinae  compendium.^'  2,  *^  Ars  Medica,  sue* 
eincte  et  perspicue  explicata,'*  Hamburgh,  1607^  8vo,  re-* 
printed  at  Lyons,  1624,  by  Serranas ;  and  again  at  Ham- 
burgh, 1698,  by  Frobenius,  who  acknowledges  bis^QbligaM 
tions  to  Dr.  Patrick  Dun,  principal  of  the  MariscbaL€oIle^e 
of  Aberdeen,  for  the  use  of  a  copy  corrected  and  enlarged 
by  the  author.  3.  <^De  Febribus  libri  tres,''  Hamburgh^ 
1610,  12mo,  republished  by  Senranus,  along  with  the 
*<  Ars  Medica.'*  4.  '*  Tractatus  de  dente  aureo,''  &c.  ibid. 
1628,  12mo,  in  answer  to  Horstius's  ridiculous  account  p£ 
a  boy  who  had  a  golden  tooth.  (See  Jam £S  HoaSTi us).  He 
appears  to  have  undertaken  this  work  out  of  regard  to  the 
reputation  of  the  uniirersity  of  Helmstadt,  which,  Horstius 
being  one  of  the  professors,  he  thought  might  be  affected 
by  this  imposture.  5.  ^  Artis  conservandi  Saoitatem,  li- 
bri duo,  aC.  D.  doctore  Liddelio  defuncto  delineati,  ope- 
ra et  ^studio  D.  Polrtcii  Dunssi,  M.  D.  &c.''  Aberdeen,  I6£ly 
12mo.  In  Ihe  preface  to  this  work  Dr.  Diin,  who  had 
studied  physic  at  Helmstadt  und^  Dr.  Liddel,  says,  thai 
having  found  the  MS.  among  his  papers,  he  thought  it  a 
duty  be  owed  to  the  public  and  bis  old  master,  to  complete 
and  publish  it  All  these  writings  received  the  distinguished 
approbation  of  bis  colleagues  and  contemporaries,  and  have 
been  mentioned  with  respect  by  succeeding  authors.  ^ 

LIEBERKUHN  (John-Nathaniel),  a  Prusian  anato* 
mist,  was  burn  at  Berlin  in  171 1.  His  inclinations  led  him 
early  to  cultivate  philosophy  and  anatomy  :  but  it  was  not 
until  he  was  about  bis  twenty «fifth  year  that  be  was  per- 
mitted entirely  to  indulge  them..  His  acquisitions  before 
that  period  bad,  indeed,  been  considerable ;  and  after  it 
lie  pursued  his  studies  at  Hall,  Jena,  Leyden,  Paris,  and 
London.     In  1740,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  theroys^ 

I  ASketob  of  the  Uk  of  Dr.  Oancan  Liddel,  AVer.  1790,  4tQ. 
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society  of  Loadon,  and  of  other  learned  i^ietiet.on  the 
continent.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in  that  year^  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  became  cele- 
brated for  bis  anatomical  researches,  and  a  fine  museom  of 
anatomical  preparations  which  he  accumulated.  He  died 
at  Berlin  of  a  peripneumony,  in  1756*  The  only  works  he 
left  were  reprinted  at  London,  in  1782,  by  John  Sheldon^ 
esq.  lecturer  on  anatomy,  4to^  under  the  title  of  ^*  Digser- 
tationes  quatuor."  The  first  is  the  author's  thesis  on  the 
structure  of  the  valre  of  the  colon,  and  the  use  of  the  pn>« 
eessus^^ermicularis;- the  second,  on  the  structure  andae?^ 
ttan  of  the  villi  of  the  small  intestines  of  the  human  body  i 
the  third,  on  the  proper  methods  of  discovering  the  sU'uc-* 
tere  of  the  viscera :  the  fourth,  on  the  anatomical  micro* 
scope*  It  is  said  that  Jbis  eye'^a^jh^  bad  almost  the  power 
of  a  microscope,  and  that  be  CBould.  perceive  with  the  naked 
eye  objects  to  which  other  meo  were  obliged  to  apply  mi* 
croscopes  and  magnifiers.  /This  account  may  perhaps 
•have  been  a  little  exaggerated,  .but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
a  description  of  his  anatomical  microscope  will  affect  every 
humane  mind  with  horror.  To  it.  belongs  t  an  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  crucifying  Iwmg  animals^  and  fixing 
them  and  their  bowels .  in.  such  a  .maimer,  with  pointed 
hooks,  as  that  they«annoi  move,  in*  th^  mid^t  of  their  pro^ 
tracted  tortures,  so*  as  to  disturb,  the.  operator,,  after  he  has 
ep<^ned  their  bellies,  and  dragged  out  tlieirv  intesitioe?,  for 
bis  deliberate  inspection^  Wje  have  no  wofds.to  express 
our  detestation  of.  such  cruelty,  «or,  .w^  triist^t  are  any 

"  LIEUTAUD  (JoasPH),  a  celebrated  fphyaiciaiit and  aaa-^ 
tomist,  wa«-boni  atAix,  in.  Provence,  June  ,211,  17.03.  Hia 
family,  long  established  at  Aix,  had  produced  many  distin^ 
guished  officers,  ecelesiasUcs,  lawyers,  &c.  He  was  at 
first  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  church  ;  but  the  re-i 
putation  of  his ,  maternal  uncle  Garidel,  the  professor  of 
medicine  at  Aix,  gave  him  a  bias  to  the  study  of  medi-^ 
cine,  and  particularly  botany^  in  which  his  researches  and 
skill  soon  occasioned  him  to  be.  promoted  to  the  chairs  of 
botany  and  anatomy  at  Aix,  which  his  uncle  had  long 
filled.  His  lectures  on  anatomy  were  much  aUeoded,  and 
by  an  audience  compriaing.many  personsi  not  engaged  iM 

1  Diet  Hist  —  SheMoD'f  edition. -~ Month.  Rev.  rol.  LXVIII.— JUnnger's 
Comnon-PUce  Bool^,Tel.  IV. 
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the  study  of  medicine,  aiid  among  otheifs,  the  mirqu& 
d' Aliens,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  king.  M.  Lieutaud 
published,  in  1742,  a  syllabus  of  anatomy  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils,  entitled  "  Essais  auatomiques,  contenant  THis- 
toire  exacte  de  toutes  les  parties  qui  composent  ie  corps 
humaine ;''  it  was  several  times  reprinted,  with  improve* 
ments,  and  in  1777  was  edited  by  M.  Portal,  in  2  vokimes* 
He  communicated  also  several  papers  on  morbid  anatomy, 
and  ou  physiology,  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which 
fae  wag  elected  a  corresponding  member.  In  1749,  how^ 
ever,  he  quitted  his  post  at  Aix,  and  went  to  VersaiUesj 
at  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Senac,  who*  then  held  the 
highest  appointment  at  court,  and  who  obtained  for  Li^u« 
taud  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  royal  infirmarj^^ 
This  act  of  friendship  is  said  to- have  originated  'from  the 
private  communication  of  some  errors,  which  Lieutaud 
bad  detected  ib  a  work  of  M.  Senac,  and  which  he  did  not 
deem  it  proper  to  publish.  At  Versailles  he  continued  hifa 
anatomical  investigations  with  unabated  zeal,  and  was  soOn 
after  his  arrival  elected  assistant  anatomist  to  the  t6yA 
academy,  to  which  he  continued  to  present  many  valuable 
memoirs.  He  also  printed  a  volume  entitled  ^^  Elemeiita 
Physiologiae,*'  &c.  Paris,  1749,  which  had  been  composed 
for  the  use  of  his  class  at  Aix.  In  1755,  he  was  nominated 
physician  to  the  royal  family ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards; 
he  obtained  the  place  of  first  physician  to  th^  king,  Louis 
XVI.  In  1759  he  published  a  systenv  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  under  the  title  of  ^<  Precis  de  la  Medicine  pra« 
tique,''  which  underwent  several  editions,  -  w^h  great  aug-^ 
mentations,  the  best  of  which  i^  that  of  l4tris,  1770,  in 
2vols.  4to.  In  1766,  he  published  a '^^  Precis  de  la  Ma-^ 
ti^re  medicale,"  in  Svo,  afterwards  reprifit^d  in  2  volsl 
But  his  most  important  work,  which  still  ranks  high  in  the 
estimation  of  physicians,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  seats 
and  causes  of  diseases,  ascertained  by  his  innumerable  dis« 
sections.  It  was  entitled  ^<  Historia  Anatomioo^medica, 
sistens  numerosissima  cadaverum  humanorum  extispicia,** 
Paris,  1767,  in  2  vols..4to.  . M«  Lieutaud  died  Septem* 
ber  6,  1780,  after  an  illness  of  five  days.^ 

LIEVENS  <Jan,  or  John),  a  historical  painter  of  grieat 
merit,  was  born  in  1607,  at  Leyden,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  Joris  Van  Schooten,  and  afterwards  of  Peter 

f  Eloges  des  A^^ademicieas,  Tol.  II.<*Ke«s*s  Cyclopatdia,  fipom  Elojr. 
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Lastnian. .  Portrait  was  perhaps  that  branch  of  the  art  in 
which  he  uniformly  excelled,  yet  some  of  his  historical  pitce^ 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  His  **  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus"  is  a  work,  'Mr.  Fuseli  says,  which,  in  sublimity 
of  conception,  leaves  all  attempts  of  other  masters  on  the 
game  subject  far  behind.  His  ^^  Continence  of  Scipio,"  is 
also  celebrated  in  very  high  terms.  Another  of  bis  per^ 
formances,  applauded  by  the  poets  as  well  as  the  artists  of 
bis  time,  is  bis  ^^  Student  in  his  library,"  the  figures  as 
large  as  life.  This  was  purchased  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  presented  by  him  to  Charles  I.  It  was  the  means  of 
procuring  him  a  favourable  reception  at  the  English  court, 
where  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family  and 
many  of  the  nobility.  After  residing  in  England  for  three 
years,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  was  incessantly  employed. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  specified.^ 

LIGHTFOOT  (John),  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  on  the  19th  or  29th  of  March,  1602,  at  Stoke  upon 
Trent,  in  Staffordshire.  His  father  was  Thomas  Lightfoot, 
vicar  of  Uttoxeter  in  that  county  *,  After  having  finished 
hisstodies  at  a  school  kept  by  Mr.  Whitehead  on  Morton^ 
green,  near  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  he  was  removed  in 
1617,  to  Cambridge,  and  put  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
William  Chappel,  then  fellow  of  Christ's  college  there, 
and  afterwards  bishop  pf  Cork  in  Ireland,,  who  was  also  the 
tutor  of  Henry  More,  Milton,  &c.  At  college  he  applied 
himself  to  eloquence,  and  succeeded  so  well  as  to  be 
thought  the  best  orator  of  the  under-graduates  in  the  uni* 
yersity.  He  also  made  ftn  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the 
]Latin  and  Greek;  but  neglected  the  Hebrew,  and  even, 
lost  that  knowledge  he  brought  of  it  from  school.  His 
taste  for  the  Oriental  languages  was  not  yet  excited ;  and, 
as  for  logic,  the  study  of  it,  as  managed  at  that  time 

^1^  Mr.  Thomas  LiglitfDot  was  born  diedJanuary  the  24th,  1636,  at  the  age 
at  a  little  Tillage  called  Sheltop,  in  the  of  seventy-one.  Mr.  Thomas  Light- 
parish  of  SU>^e  upon  Trent  in  Staiibrd-  foot  had  by  her  five  sens,  the  leoond 
shire.  He  was  in  holy  orders  six  and  of  whom  was  John  our  author.  Th^ 
fifty  years,  and  was  ihirty-siv  vicar  of  eldest  was  Thomas,  who  was  brought 
Uttoxeter.  He  died  July  the  Slst,  up  to  trade.  The  third,  Peter,  was  a 
1 658,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  physician,  and  practised  at  Uttoxetef. 
age.  He  married  Mr9.  Elizabeth  Bag-  The  fourth  was  Josiah,  who  succeeded 
nai,  a  gentlewoman  of  Tery  good  fa-  bis  brother,  Dr.  John  Lightfooty  in  the 
kliiiy ;  three  of  which  family  were  made  living  of  Ashley  in  Staffordshire.  Tlip. 
)ii)i^'h>s  by  q*ieen  Kli^abeih  for  their  youngest  was  Samuel,  who, !f as  \i\i^%9. 
m]o^x  \n  ttie  wars  in  li eland.     She  wi^e  a  clergy mai\. 

I  Pilkjogtoij. 
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among  the  academicsi  was.  too  contentious  for  his  qiliet 
and  meek  disposition. 

As  soon  as  be  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  left  the 
university,  and  became  assistant  to  his  former  master,  Mr; 
Whitehead,  who  then  kept  a  school  at  Repton,  in  Derby* 
shire.     After  he  had  supplied  this  place  a  year  or  two,  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  curate  of  Norton  under 
Hales,  in  Shropshire.     This  curacy  gave  an  occasion  of 
awakening  his  genius  for  the  Hebrew  tongue;     Norton 
lies  near  Bellaport,  then  the  seat  of  sir  Rowland  Cottonf 
who  was  his  constant  hearer,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
took  him  into  his  house.     This  gentleman  being  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Hebrew  language^  engaged  Lightfoot  in  that 
study ;  who,  by  conversing  with  his  patron,  soon  became 
sensible,  that,  without  that  knowledge,  it  was  impossible 
to  attain  an  accurate  linderstanding  of  the  Scriptures.     He 
therefore  applied  himself  to  it  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  success ;  and  bis  patron  removing,  with  bis  family,  to 
i:eside  in  London,  at  the  request  of  sir  Allan  Cotton,  bis 
uncle,  who  was  lord-niayor  of  that  city,  he  followed  fait' 
preceptor  thither.     He  had  not  been  long  in  London  be- 
fore be  conceived  the  design  of  going  abroad  for  farther, 
iinpvovement ;  and  with  that  view  he  went  into  Stafford- 
sbire,  and  took  leave  of  his  father  and  mother.     Passing, 
however,  through  Stone  in  that  county,  he  found  the  place 
destitute  of  a  mhiister ;  and  the  pressing  instances  of  the 
parishioners  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  that  cure. 
He  now  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  going  abroad,  and  bav« 
ing  in  1628  become  possessed  of  the  Jiving,  he  married; 
the  daughter  of  William  Crompton,  of  Stone-park,  esq^ 
After  a  time,  his  excessive  attachment  to  rabbinical  learn- 
ing occasioned  another  removal  to  London,  for  the  sake  of 
Sion-rCoUege-library,  which  he  knew  was  well  stocked  with 
books  of  that  kind.     He  therefore  quitted  his  charge  at 
Stone,  and  removed  with  his  family   to   Hornsey,    near 
London,  where  he  gave  the  public  a  specimen  of  his  ad- 
Tancement  in  those  studies,  by  his  '^  Erubhim,  or  MiscelV 
lanies  Chri^ian  and  Judaical,''  in  1629.     He  was  now  only 
27  years  of  age,  and  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  with  Plu- 
tarch, Plato,   and    Homer,  and  seems  also  to  have  had 
son^e  skill  in  the  modern  languages.     These  first  fruits  of 
his  ^tudie^  were  dedicated  to  sir  Rowland  Cotton ;  who. 
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in  1631,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  in  Staf« 
fordshire. 

Thinking  himself  now  fixed  for  life,  he  built  a  study  in 
the  garden,  retired  from  the  noise  of  the  house ;  and  ap- 
.  piled  himself  for  twelve  years  with  indefatigable  diligence 
in  searching  the  Scriptures.     Thus  employed,  the   days 
passed  very  agreeably  ;  and  be  continued  quiet  and  unrno* 
lested   till  the  great  change  which  happened  in  the  public 
affairs,  brought  him  into  a  share  of  the  administration  re- 
lating to 'the  church ;  for  he  was  nominated  a  member  of 
the  memorable  assembly  of  divines,  for  settling  a  new 
lorm  of  ecclesiastical  polity.     This  appointment  was  purely 
the  effect  of  his  distinguished  merit ;  and  he  accepted  it 
purely  with  a  view  to  serve  his  country  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power ;  but,  although  he  contended  on  some  points  with 
many  of  the  most  able  innovators  in  that 'assembly,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Pros-* 
byterian  form  of  church*government.     The  necessity  for 
vesiding  in'  London,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
induced  him  to  •resign  his  rectory;  and^  having  obtained 
the  presentation  for  a  younger  brother,  be  set  out  for 
London  in'  16412.     He  had  now  satisfied  himself  in  clearing* 
up  many  of  the  abstrusest  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  had 
pipvided  the  chief  materials,  as  well  as  formed  the  plan, 
of  his  **  Harmony ;''  and  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it' 
at  the  press,  was,  no  doubt,  an  additional  motive  for  hi^' 
going  to  the  capital.     Here,  however,  he  had  not  been 
long,  before  he  was  chosen  minister  of  St.,  Bartholomew's, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange.     He  lived  at  this  time  at  the 
upper  end  of  Moore*lane,  whence  he  dedicated  to  his 
parishioners  of  St.  Bartholomew,  his  **  Handful  of  Glean- 
ings out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.^'    The  assembly  of  divines 
meeting  in  1643,  our  author  gave  his  attendance  diligently 
there,  and  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  their  debates ; 
where  he  used  great  freedom,  and  gave  signal  proofs  of 
his  courage  as  well  as  learning,  in  opposing  many  of  those 
tenets  which  the  divines  were  endeavouring  to  establish. 
His  learning  recommended  him  to  the  parliament,  whose 
visitors,  having  ejected   Dr.  William  Spurstow  from  the 
mastership  of  Catharine*hall  in  Canibridg^,  put  Lightfoot 
in  bis  room  this  year,   1643  ;  and  he  was  also  presented  tO' 
the  living  of  Much-Munden,  in  Hertfordshire,  void  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  Margaret- professor  of  divinity 
in  that  university,  before  the  expiration  of  this  year.     In 
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the  mean  time  be  had.  taken  bis  tarn  with  other  favouritet' 
in  preaching  before  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  most  of  which 
sermons  were  printed ;  and  in  them  we  see  him  warmly 
pressing  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  churob  in  the  Pres* 
byterian  form^  which  he  cordially  believed  to  be  acconting* 
to  the  pattern  in  the  Mount.  His  leisure  hours  be  em* 
ployed  in  preparing  and  publishing  the  several  branches  o£ 
his  .  <<  Harmony  ;^'  all  which,  although  decidedly  proving^ 

,  the  usefulness  of  human  learning  to  true  religion,  occa** 
stoned  to  him  great  difficulties  and  discouragements)  chiefly* 
owing  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  the  illiterate  part  of  the 
revolutionists^  which  threatened  even  the  desuuction  of 
the  universities.  In  IB$S,  he  entei<ed  upon  the  office  of 
viee^obancelior  ofCambridge)  to  which  he  was  chosen  that 
year,  having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  im 
I652r    He  performed  all  the  regular  exercises  for  his  de«- 

^  gree  with  great  applause*,'  and  executed  the  vice«chaiiw 
celior^s  office  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity ;  and, 
particularly  at  the  commencement,  supplied  the  place  of 
professor  of  divinity,  then  undisposed  -of,  at  an 'act  which' 
was  bept  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  that  profession  f.  At  the 
same  time  h^  was  engaged,  with  others,  in  completing  the 
celebrated  Polyglott  Bible,  then  in  the  press ;  which  6eiD|^ 
encouraged  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  expressed  his  joy  at 
this  high  patronage,  in  his  speech  at  the  commencement.' 
He  also  took  occasion  to  commiserate  the  oppressed  stale 
of  the.  clergy  of  the  church  of  £ngland,  and  to  extol  their 
learning,  zeal,  and  confidence,  in  God. 

vAt  the  restoration,  he  offered  to  teii^  the  mastership 
of  Oatharine-holl  to  Dr.  Spurstow,  who  declining  it,  anow^ 
ther  person  would  have  been'  preferred  by  the  crown,  iar 
which  the  right  of  presentation  lay.  But,  as  what  Lights 
foot  had  done  had  been  ratherin  compliance  with  the  ne-^ 
cessity  of  the  times  thin  fihom  any  zeal  or  spirit  of  oppo« 
sition  to  the  king  and  government,  Sheldon,  abp.  of  Can« 
terbury,  readily  and  heartily  engaged  to  serve  him,  though 
personally  unknown ;   and  procured  him  a  confirmation* 

*  His  thesis  was  upon  this  question :  oor  extraordinary  giftif*  in  the  chnreh.- 
•*  Post  Canenem  Scripturas  consigna-         f  The  questions  were,  l.,<*  Whether 

turn  non  sunt  novs  Revelationes  ex-  the  state  of  innoceney  was  a  state  <jf' 

pectand»."    He  has  written  much,  in '  immorUlity  i**    2.  **  Whether  etemat 

Tarious  parts  of  his  works,  upon  this  life  is  promised  in  the  Old  Testament?** 

subject.     It  was  his  opinion,  that,  after  Both  which  he  maintained  in  the  aftr- 

the  closing  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  matire. 
there  was  neither  prophepy^  miracles. 
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firom  the  crown,  both  of  his  place,  and  of  his  living. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants 
at  the  conference  upon  the  liturgy,  which  was  held 
in  the  beginning  of  1661,  bat  attended  only  once  or 
twice,  being  more  intent  on  completing  his  ^^  Harmony  ;'* 
and,  being  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitutiQn,  and  re-* 
markabiy  temperate,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  un- 
abated vigour  to  the  last,  and  continued  to  publish,  not«> 
withstanding  the  many  difficulties  he  met  with  from  the 
expence  of  it*.  Not  long,  however,  before  he  died,  some 
booksellers  got  a  promise  from  him  to  collect  and  metho* 
dize  his  works,  in  order  to  print  tbein;  but  the  fulfilment 
was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  Ely  Dec. 
6,  1675.  He  was  interred  at  Great  Munden^  in  Hert* 
fordshire. 

As  t6'  his  rabbinical  learning,  he  was  excelled  by  none, 
and  had  few  equals  ;  and  foreigners  who  came  to  England- 
for  assistance  in  their  rabbinical  studies,  usually  pud  their 
court  to  him,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  that 
branch.  An[U>ng  these  were  Frederic  Miege  and  Theo- 
.dore  Haak,  who  were  peculiarly  recommended  also  to  Dr* 
Pocock,  with  whom  our  author  bad  a  correspondence  ;  as 
also  Dr.  MarsBal  of  Lincoln -college,  in  Oxford ;  Samuel 
Clarke,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library  ;  Dr.  Bernard,  of 
St.  John's;  and  thefai^ous  Buxtorf ;  were  all  correspond- 
ents of  his.  Castell  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  him, 
when  he  bad  little  encouragement  elsewhere.  It  is  true, 
iie  is  charged  with  maintaining  some  peculiar  opiniqns  f  ; 
of  which  be, says,:  <<  Innocua,  ut  spero,  semper  proponens;'* 
yet  he  bore  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  as 
well  as  learned  of  our  English  commentators,  and  has  been 
of  great  service  to  his  successors.  He  bequeathed  hiS' 
whole  library  of  rabbinical  works,  oriental  books,  .&c.  to 
Harvard  college,  io  America^  where  the  whole  were  burnt 
in  1769. 


•  In  a  letter  to  Buitorf,  he  declares, 
**  that  he  conld  scarce  find  any  book- 
sellers in  England  who  would  veoture 
to  print  his  works,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  print  spose  of  them  at  his 
own  expence ;''  and  Frederic  Miegc,  in 
a  letter,  informed  him,  '*  tliat  there 
w««  not  a  bookseller  in  Germany,  who 
would  freely  undertake  the  impression 
of  his  Commentary  upon  the  first  Epis- 
tle to  Ihc  Coriothians."  S«e  these  let- 
ters ink^i  works,  vol*  IIL  at  the  end. 


f  The  principal  of  these  are  perhaps 
bis  belief,,  that  the  smallest  points  ia^ 
the  Hebrew  text  were  of  divine  institu* 
tion  ;  that  the  keys  were  given  to  Peter 
alone,  exclusive  of  the  other  apostles  ; 
that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
related  not  to  discipline,  but  to  doc- 
trine. Add  to  these,  his  niean  opinion 
t>f  the  Septuagiut  verhioui  and  the 
utter  rejection  qf  the  Jews,  which  h^" 
maiji^tained,  pontfary  tq  tkp  coiptqioil, 
opiuiouofiliViiiei. 
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The  doctor  was  twice  married ;  bis  first  wife^  already 
mentioned,  brought  hiin  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,.  John,  who  was  chaplain  to  Bryan  Walton, 
bishop  of  Chester,  died  soon  after  that  prelate.  His .  se« 
cond  was  Ai^ASTASius,  who  had  also  these  additions  te  that 
name^  Cottonus  Jacksouus,  in  memory  of  sir  Rowland 
Cotton  and  sir  John  Jackson,  two  dear  friends  of  our  au- 
thor ;  he  waa  minister  of  Thundridge^  in  Hertfordshire, 
and. died  there,  leaving  one  son.  His  third  son  was  Anas* 
TASIUS  too,  but  without  any  addition  ;  he  was  brought  up 
to  trade  in  London.  His  fourth  son  was  Thomas,  who 
died  young.  His  daughters  was  Joice  and  Sarah,  the  for- 
mer t)f  whom  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Duckfield,  rector 
of  Aspeden,  in  Hertfordshire,  into  whose  hands  fell  the 
doctor*s  papers,  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Strype. 
The  other  married  Mr.  Coclougfa,  a  Staffordshire  gentle- 
man. This  lady  died  in  1 656,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  Mundan,  in  Hertfordshire. .  The  doctor^s  second  wife  was 
xelict  of  Mr.  Auslin  Brograve,  uncle  of  sir  Thomas  Bro« 
grave,  hart,  of  Hertfordshire,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in 
rabbinics4  learpiiug,  and  a  particular  acquiuntance  of  our 
author.  He  had  no  issue  by  her.  ,  She  also  diecl  before 
him,  and  was  buried  in  Munden  church. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  was  comely  in  bis  person,  of  full  pro^* 
portion,  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  was  exceeding 
temperate  in  his  diet.  He  ordinarily  resided  among  his 
parishioners  at  Munden,.  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  har- 
mony and  affection,  and  in  a  hospitable  and  charitable 
manner.  He  never  left  them  any  longer  than  to  perform 
the  necessary  residence  at  Cambridge  and  Ely;  and  during 
that  absence  would  frequently  say  ^^  he  longed  to  be  with 
his  russet  coats.'*  He  was  a  constant  prtecber ;  and  Mun- 
den. being  a  large  parish,  and  the  parsonage-house  a  mile 
from  the  church,  and  as  he  attended  there  every  Sunday, 
read  prayers  and  preached  morning  and  afternoon,  he  fre- 
quently continued  all  day  in  the  church,  not  taking  any 
refreshment  till  the  evening  service  was  over.  He  was 
easy  of  access,  grave,  but  yet  affable  and  communicative, 
liis  countenance  was  expressive  of  bis  disposition,  which 
w^  uncommonly  mild  and  tender. 

.  Dr.  Lightfoot's  works  were  collected  and  published  first 
in  1684,  in  2  vols,  folio.  The  second  edition  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  1686,  in  2  vols,  folio,  containing  all<  his 
Latin  waitings,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  those  which  he 
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Wfote  in  English.  At  the  end  of  both  these  editions  there 
is  a  Ibt  of  such  pieces  as  he  left  unfinished.  It  is  the  chief 
of  these,  in  Latin,  which  make  up  the  third  volume,  added 
to  the  former  two,  in  a  third  edition  of  his  works,  by  John 
Leusden,  at  Utrecht,  in  1699,  foL  They  were  cpmma- 
nicated  by  Mr.  Strype,  who  in  1700  published  another 
collection  of  these  papers,  under  the  tide  of  ^^  Soaie  ge- 
nuine Remains  of  the  late  pious  and  learned  Dr.  John 
Lightfoot."  This  contains  some  curious  particulars  of  his 
life.' 

LIGHTFOOT  (John),  a  distinguished  botanist,  was 
born  at  N.ewent,  in  the  iforest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire, 
Dec.  9,  17S5*  flis  father,  Steph^i  Lightfoot,  was*are»* 
putabie  yeoman  or  gentleman  farmer,  vdio  died  in  1769y 
with  a  very  amiable  character,  expressed  oa  a  small  marble 
siouument  in  the  parish  church  of  Newent.  Hit  •  son  was 
educated  at  St.  Crypt^s  school,rat  Gloucester ;  from  whence 
lie  became  an  exhibitioner  in  Pembroke- college,  Oxford; 
where  he  continued  bis  studies  with  much  reputation,  and 
took  bis  master's  degree  in  July  1766.  He  was  first  ap* 
pointed  curate  at  Colnbrook,  and  afterwards  at  Uxbridge ; 
which  he  retained  to  bis  dying  day. 

His  first  patron  was  the  honourable  Mr«  Lane^  son  to  the 
late  lord  Bin^y.  Lord  chancellor  Nonhington  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Sheldon,  in  Hants,  which  he  resigned 
on  taking  the  rectory  of  Gotham,  co.  Nottingham.  He 
had  also  Sutton  in  Lownd,  in  the  same  county  -,  to  both  of 
which  he  was  presented  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Portland. 
His  ecclesiastical  preferments  amounted  to  above  SOOL  a 
year.  He  was  also  domestic  chaplain  to  his  illustrious  pa* 
troness  the  late  duchess  dowager  of  Portland,  and  by.  her 
liberality  enjoyed  during  her  grace's  life,  an  annuity  of  a 
hundred  a  year.  During  her  grace's  summer  residence  at 
Bulstrode,  he  performed  duty  in  the  family  twice  a  week,  • 
and  at  other  times  was  of  very  considerable  use  to  her 
grace  in  arranging  her  magnificent  collection  of  natural 
history,  particularly  the  shells  and  the  botanical  part.  H^e 
also  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  her  museum  for  sale.  He 
was  an  excellent  scholar  in  many  branches  of  literature, 
but,  next  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  he  addicted  him- 
self chiefly  to  botany  and  conchyliology,  excelling  in  both, 

'^  Life  prefiiad  to  kif  Works,  and  Strype's  prefajBe.T-M$  oote  respectiDg  his 
library  in  Mr.  Qoo|;h  s  copy  of  the  Biographia  Britannia. 
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but  particularly  in  botany,  and  he  was  equally  yersed  in 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  as  of  British  botany. 

In  17729  the  late  Mr.  Pennant  invited  Mr.  Lightfoot  to 
be  the  companion  of  his  second  tour  to  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides,  advising  him  to  undertake  the  compilation^  as 
he  himself  modestly  calls  it,  of  a  *^  Flora  Scotica/'  which 
Mr.  Pennant  offered  to  publish  al  his  own  expeuce.  Mr. 
Lightfoot  gladly  complied,  and  besides  the  knowledge  ac* 
quired  by  his  own  observations,  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
collections  and  communication^  of  Dr.  Hope,  professor  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh,  the  rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart  of  Luss; 
the  rev.  Dr.  Burgess  of  Kirkmichael,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
of  other  gentlemen  in  England.  The  '^  Flora  Scotica'* 
was  published  in  1775,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  plan  and  exe« 
4:uti«n  of  it  appeared  calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  Flora's,  but  for  a  long  time  it  did  not  pay  its 
expences,  which  certainly  did  not  arise  from  any  want  of 
merit ;  for  its  only  great  and  radical  fault  was  not  ktiowii^ 
or  at  least  scarcely  considered  such  till  lately.  The  fault 
we  mean,  is  the  compiling  descriptions  from  foreign  au« 
thors,  without  mentioning  whence  they  are  taken  ;  so  that 
a  student  can  never  be  certain  of  thrir  just  application,  but 
on  the  contrafy,  often  finds  them  erroneous  or  unsuitable^ 
without  knowing  why.  Even  in  the  last  class,  on  which 
Mr.  Lightfoot  bestowed  so  much  pains,  the  synonyms  of 
Linnaeus  and  Dillenius  often  disagree,  though  in  many 
cases  such  contrarieties  are  properly  indicated,  so  as  to 
throw  original  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  was  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  the  roya) 
society,  and  was  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Linna^an 
society,  the  formation  of  which  he  contemplated  with  great 
pleasure,  though  his  death  happened  before  he  could  at* 
tend  any  of  its  public  meetings.  Having  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Burton  Rdyties,  an  opulent  mil* 
ler  at  Uxbridge,  he  resided  in  that  town,  and  died  there 
suddenly,  Feb.  18,  178a,  aged  fifty*three,  leaving  a  wi- 
dow, two  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Lightfoot  was 
married  in  1802  to  John  Springett  Harvey,  esq.  barrister  at 
law.  He  was  buried  in  Co\yley  church,  where  his  grave 
remained,  for  some  time  at  least,  without  any  memorial. 
He  is  supposed  never  to  have  recovered  from  a  disappoint- 
ment respecting  a  living  which,  his  patron,  the  late  duke 
of  Portland,  solicited  from  lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  but 
which  the  latter  did  not  think  fit  to  bestow. 
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Mr.  Lightfoot  had  in  the  course  of  his  botanieal  &tudi^^ 
collected  an  excellent  British  h^rbarium^  consisting  of 
abundant  specimens,  generally  gathered  wild,  arid  in  many 
cases  important  for  the  illustration  of  his  work.  He  had 
also  amassed  from  sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  friends,  a 
number  of  exotic  plants.  The  whole  was  bought  after  his 
death,  for  ibo  guineas,  by  his  majesty,  as  a  present  to  tii^ 
queen,  and  deposited  at  Frogmore,  the  price  being  fixed 
by  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  family.^ 

LILBURNE  (John),  a  remarkable  English  enthusiast, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  where  his  father,  Richard  Lilburne,  was  possessed 
of  a  handsome  estate^,  especially  at  Thickney-Purchar-^ 
den,  the  seat  of  the  family  upon  which  he  resided,  and 
had  this  son,  who  was  born  in  1618.  Being  a  younget 
child,  he  was  designed  for  a  trade ;  and  was  put  appren* 
tice  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  a  wholesale  clothier  in  Lon« 
don,  who,  as  well  as  bis  father,  was  disaffected  to  the 
hierarchy.  The  youth,  we  are  told,  had  a  prompt  genius 
and  a  forward  temper  above  his  years,  which  shewed  itself 
conspicuously,  not  long  after,  in  a  complaint  to  the  city- 
chamberlain  of  his  nlaster's  ill-usage ;  by  which,  having 
obtained  more  liberty,  he  purchased  a  multitude  of  book$ 
favourable  to  his  notions  of  politics  and  religion  ;  and 
having  his  imagination  warmed  with  a  sense  of  suffering 
and  resentment,  be  became  at  length  so  considerable 
among  his  party,  as  to  be  consulted  upon  the  boldest  of 
their  undertakings  against  the  hierarchy,  while  yet  an  ap« 
prentidel 

The  consequence  he  attained  flattered  his  vanity,  and  he^ 
could.no  longer  think  of  following  his  trade.  In  1636, 
being  introduced  by  the  teacher  of  his  congregation,  to 
Dr.  Bastwick,  then  a  star-chamber  prisoner  in  the  Gate- 
house^ for  sedition,  Bastwick  easily  prevailed  with  him  to 
carry  a  piece  he  had  lately  written  against  the  bishops,  to 
Holland,  and  get  it  printed  there«     Lilburne,  having  dis- 

•  It  is  worth  notioe  thathe  was  the  when   the  trial  was   t»Qt  oflr  bjr  the 

last  persoD  who  joroed  issue  in  the  an-  judges ;  till  at  last  it  was  onlered,  at 

eient  ciMtom  of  a  trial  hy  hattle.     It  the  king's  instance,  by  parliament,  that 

was  with  one  Ralph  Auxtooy  for  lands  a  bill  should  be  bmught  ia  to  take 

of  the  ralue  of  800/.  per  aon.    The  away  that  trial,  in  164L     Ruahwortb*^ 

two  chaoipioDS  appeared  in  the  court,  '*  Cullections,"  vol.  I. 
amied  cap*4-pi4,  with  sand-ba^*,  &c. 

^  Life  by  Peonant-Hiiid  by  Sijr  James  Smith  in  the  €yc)op«Bdia«-*Gent  Msc; 
LVIII.  and  LXXIL  • 
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p^ttebcd  tl)4s  impqift^t,aj(lp^if,  returned. t<)En|^afl,4  in  a. few 
nuxitliB  with  d^e.pi^jwpblet,  l^^twickjs  "  Merry  Liturgy 
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as  it  was  caUejd,.  an4  ^, oaf  go  of  other,  pieces ,  of}  a,  similar 
kindt    T^besj?  he  dispersed  with  much  ptiv?icy,  until^  being  ^ 
betr^ed  by  his  associate,  h^  was  appj^hended ;  and,  after^i 
ex^mi^^tion^beforei  tb^  coua9il-bo^^dland  hijfb  coQ^mission 
cpur^  to  wbg>i9e  rules  he  refused , to  .cppfp^m,  he^  was  found 
guilty,Qf  priutii\^  apd  pubUsi^ipg^seyejra)  s^^itious  j;)9Qk,s,  parr 
tiQulairly. ** N^ws.frqm,Ip5W(icJv* apicpdvi^ctipn  of  Prynnje's. 
LilUwp^  wa?  coode9ine4  f^eh,  16?.7f .  t9  b^  whipped  at,  the. 
cjtirt's  ts^l  froja^theiFleet-prilpaitp^OJdiPala^^Yard^  West*. 
iWn^ffir^.  then  set  u|W)U  thfJ,  pillpry  th^^ce  for  twp  hours; 
s^(erwa;r4s  to  h,e  qafi;i«(4  b^ck.tp  tli^^^Fjeet,  tl^re  to  remain 
t[l)  h^  coQforn(ie^4  tp  the  rul^s  of.  the,  co^rt;  also  to  pay  a 
^9e,of,  SfifiiL  tp.the  king;  and,  lastly*  to  give  security  for 
his  good  behaviour.     He  un^erwf^nt  this  sentence  with  an 
WVJisfOWypd  ohstiw^y,  utterlog^npia^iy  bold  speeches  against 
tj^ebishppf,  apd  disper^iQg  many,  paoipt^^ts  from  the  pil- 
^9X79 .  M(bei!e< ,  ajt^r;  the  s^rrchfimbei^  theiti  sittipg  ha^d  or- 
dfif'eA  hw.tp  hfi  gaggled,  he  stamped  with  his  fejet.    The 
spirit  h^she^Vi^d,  upon 'this  occasion  procured  him  the  nick- 
n^ine  of.  ^^  F/fse-born  J[phn"  among  the  friends  to  the  go- 
viempiep^,  aiid  among. his  owp  party  the  title  of  Saint.     In 
Itrjspn  hf;.  wa§.  loa^^/^ith  douhie  irons  on  his  arms  and 
lhgi^%,  And,  puf,  into,  one  of  thp  cipsest  wa^rds;  but,,  beingj 
9|if pfict^  tp.  h^^e^.occasioned  a  fire  which  brokcf  pu(  near 
ti^  waf  4»,  he  was  reinoved  into  a  better,  at  the  earnest;  so* 
l^citf^ion  botli^  ,of  the.  i^eighbo^rs  and  ppsoners^    The  first 
asje.hft,m44^.qf.hif,pce^ejut  t^^xp  cqnvpnie.nt  siti^^ion,  was 
Ip, publish  K piece  qfr  his , own.  writing    etitifled . "The 
Cbri»tiap,]y($M)'s  Tr}?^,''  ip  4tp,  "  Nine  argi^ipents  against 
epifupppapyp"  9j^^  several  "  Epistl^  to  the  W^rd^ns  of  the 

^e  wrati9i.«i?v^r?iJ:Qtbe»'  pja^^phlets,  h^foxp,  the  Ipng  p^r- 
^?(nl^tgraflt^dMw  th^  liberties  ^  th^  Flee.t,  Ngy-  IMO, 
"iiiici^  iftdl4gpi^«f^  h^  l^pwi§e«^bufed,  by  appearing  on 
lyii^r  3^,  1j6.41k^V  the  be^d  of.s^  ^^gf^  ^^1^>  ^ho  clamoured 
^or  ju?Mc^  aga^i:\st^tbg,ea^l  of,  Straj^prd,  Next  da^  be  wa? 
8,9|;5^c|,aji4'arf|i}gne4  a?  tbp  h^.  pf  th?  Ho^$e  of  Lords,  for 
'^jasfSM^t^  HRQ^  cplopel  IfUnsfprd^  th^  governor  of;  the 
Xqvf^i;  huf,th^  t^nij^^r, pf ,  the  tiipes  being  now  in  his  far 
VjOur^  hf^  vY^s,di$n\is$^d2.  a^d  the  same  day  a  vpte  parsed  ip 
thftljpu^  of.CpTO»90«l>  d^oJiMrii^hig  former  s^n^ence  ijlp- 
ga]i.ai>d,tyr^ftBUal,  andthaf.  h^  ought,  tohavj^  reparajioq 
Vol.  XX.  S 
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for  his  tufferings  and  losses.  This  reparation  was  effec* 
tual,.  although  slow.  It  was  not  until  April  7,  1646,  that  a 
decree  of  the  House  of  Lords  passed  for  giving  him  two  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  the  estates  of  lord  Cottington,  sir  Banks 
Windebank,  and  Jumes  Ingram,  warden  of  the  Fleet ;  and  it 
was  two  years  after  before  he  received  the  money,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
obtained  an  ordinance  for  3000/.  worth  of  the  delinquents* 
lands,  to  be  sold  to  him  at  twelve  years  purchase.  This 
ordinance  included  a  grant  for  some  part  of  the  seques- 
tered estates  of  sir  Henry  Bellingham  and  Mr*  Bowes,  in 
the  counties  of  Durham  or  Northumberland,  from  which 
he  received  about  1400/.;  and  Cromwell,  soon  after  his 
return  from  Ireland,  in  May  1650,  procured  him  a  grant 
of  lands  for  the  remainder.  This  extraordinary  delay  was 
occasioued  entirely  by  himself.. 

When  the  parliament  had  voted  an  army  to  oppose  the 
king,  Lilburne  entered  as  a  volunteer,  was  a  captain  of 
foot  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  fought  well  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Brentford/ Nov.  12,  1612,  but  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  carried  to  Oxford,  and  would  have  been 
tried  and  executed  for  high  treason,  had  not  his  parlia- 
mentary friends  threatened  retaliation.  After  this,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  he  was  exchanged  very  honourably 
above  his  rank,  and  rewarded  with  a  purse  of  300/.  by  the 
earl  of  Essex.  Yet,  when  that  general  began  to  press  the 
Scots'  covenant  upon  his  followers,  Lilburne  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  by  CromwelPs  interest  was  made  a  major 
of  foot,  Oct.  1643,  in  the  new-raised  army  under  the  earl 
of  Manchester.  In  this  station  he  behaved  very  well,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  at  raising  the  siege  of  New* 
ark  by  prince  Rupert ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  quarrelled 
with  his  colonel  (King),  and  accused  him  of  several  mis- 
demeanours, to  the  earl,  who  immediately  promoted  him 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  own  regiment  of  dragoons. 
This  post  Lilburne  sustained  with  signal  bravery  it  the 
battle  of  Marston-moor,  in  July;  yet  he  had  before  that 
quarrelled  with  the  earl  for  not  bringing  colonel  King  to 
a  trial  by  a  court-martial;  and  upon  CromwelPs  accusing, 
,his  lordship  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Nor,  1644,  Lil- 
burne appeared  before  the  committee  in  support  of  that 
charge.  Nor  did  he  rest  until  he  had  procured  an  impeach- 
ment to  be  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  August 
this  year,  against  colonel  King  for  high  crimes  and  mis<^ ' 
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demeanours.  Little  attention  being  paid  to  this,  be  "first 
offered  a  petition  to  the  House,  to  bring  the  colonel 
to  bis  trial,  and  still  receiving  no  satisfaction,  he  pub- 
lished a  coarse  attack  upon  the  earl  of  Manchester,  in 
1646.  Being  called  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
that  nobleman  was  speaker,  on  account  of  this  publication, 
he  not  only  refused  to  answer  the  interrogatories,  but  pro- 
tested against  their  jurisdiction  over  him  in  the  present 
case^;  on  which  he  was  fir^t  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
then  to  the  Tower.  He  then  appealed  to  the  House  o£ 
Commons }  and  upon  their  deferring  to  takeliis  case  into 
consideration,  be  charged  that  House,  in  print,  not  oply 
with  having  done  nothing  of  late  years  for  the  gene- 
ral good,  but  also  with  having  made  many  ordinances  no- 
toriously unjust  and  oppressive.  This  pamphlet,  which 
was  called  ^' The  Oppressed  man^s  oppression,'*  l^ing 
seized,  he  printed  another,  entitled  ^  The  Resolved 
man's  resolution,*'  in  which  be  maintained  '^  that  the 
present  parliament  ought  to  be  pi^Ued  down,  and  a  new 
one  called,  to  bring  them  to  a  strict  account,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England 
from  utter  destruction  "  This  not  availing,  he  applied  to. 
the  agitators  in  the  army;  and  at  length,  having  obtained' 
liberty  every  day^  to  go,  without  his  keeper,  to  attend  the 
committee  appointed  about  his  business,  and  to  return 
every  night  to  the  Tower,  he  made  use  of  that  indulgence 
to  engage  in  some  seditious  practices.  For  this  he  was  re- 
committed to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  ;  but, 
upon  the  parliament's  apprehensions  from  the  Cavaliers, 
on  prince  Charles's  appearing  with  a  fleet  in  the  Downs, 
he  procured  a  petition,  signed  by  seven  or  eight  thousand 
persons,  to  be  presented  to  the  House,  which  made  an  or- 
der, in  August  1648,  to  discharge  him, from  imprisonment^, 
and  to  make  him  satisfaction  for  his  sufferings.  This  was 
not  compassed,  however,  without  a  series  of  conflicts  and 
quarrels  with  Cromwell ;  who,  returning  from  Ireland  in 

*  See  the  trial,  which  wai  printed  power  of  Uie  law,  as  well  as  fact.     Tn 

by  him  under  the  name  of  **  Theodo-  the  same  print,  over  his  head,  appear 

rus  Verav,"  to  wbieb  he  prefixed,  by  the  two  faces  of  a  medal,  upon  one  of 

way  of  triumph,  a  print  of  himself  at  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 

ftill  length,  standing  at  the  bar  with  jury,  and  on  the  other  these  words: 

Coke's  Institutes  in  his  hand,  the  book  «  John  Lilburne  sared  by  the  power  of 

that  he  made  use  of  to  profe  that  flat-  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of  bis  jary> 

tering  doctrine,  which  h^^pplied  with  who  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact, 

MQgular  address  to  the  jury,  that  in  October  26,  1649.*' 
them  alone  was  inherent  the  judicial 

,  S  2     ' 
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May  ]650>  and  finding  Lilbarne  in  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  pariiament,  procured  him  the  re- 
mainder of  his  grant  for  reparations   above-mentionedl 
This  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  his  antagonist,  who, 
however,  did  not  continue  long  in  that  humour ;  for,  having 
undertaken  a  dispute  in  law,  in  which  his  uncle  George 
Lilburne  happened  to  be  engaged,  he  petitioned  the  par- 
liament on  that  occasion  with  his  usual  boldness  in  1651; 
an*d  this  assembly  fined  him  in  the  sum  of  7000/.  to  the 
state,  and  banished  him  the  kingdom.     Before  this,  how- 
ever, could  be  carried  into  execution,  be  went  in  Jan. 
1651-2,  to  Amsterdam ;  where,  having  printed  an  apology 
for  himself,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  letter,  to  Cromwell, 
charging  him  as  the  principal  promoter  of  the  act  of  his 
banishmentL     He  had  also  several  conferences  with  some 
of  the  royalists,  to  whom  he  engaged  to. restore  Charles  II. 
by  his  interest  with  the  people,  for  the  small  sum  of  10,000/. 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  a  design  which,  had  it  been 
plausible,  could  never  have  been  confided  to  such  a  man. 
He  then  remained  in  exile,  without  hopes  of  re-visiting 
England,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament ;  on 
whic^  event,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  pass,  he  returned 
without  one,  in  Jane  1657  ;  and  being  seized  and  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  a  second  time  acquitted  by  his  jury. 
Cromwell)  incensed  by  this  contempt  of  his  power,  which 
was  now  become  despotic,  had  him  carried  to  Portsmouth, 
in  order  for  transportation;  but  the  tyrant^s  wratb  was 
averted,  probably  by  Lilburne*s  brother  Robert,  one  of  his 
major-generals,  upon  whose  bail  for  his  behaviour  he  was 
tufiered  to  return:     After  this,  he  settled  at  Eltham,  in 
Kent,  where  he  passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  days  in 
tranquillity,  giving,  however,  another  proof  of  his  versatile 
principles,    by  joining    the    quakers,    amon^  whom    he 
preached,  in  and  about  Ehham,  till  bis  death,  Aug.  29, 
1657,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.     He  was  interred  ni  the 
then  new  burial-place  ih  Moor- fields,  near  the  place  now 
called  Old  Bedlam ;  four  thousand  persons  attending  his 
burial. 

Wood  characterizes  him  as  a  person  **  from  his  youth 
much  addicted  to  contention,  novdities,  opposition,  of  ga« 
vemment,  and  to  violent  and  bitter  expressions  ;'^  ^^  the 
idol  of  the  factious  people;"  "  naturally  a  greajt  trouble- 
world  in  all  the  variety  of  governments,  a  hodge-podge  of 
religion,  the  chief  ring-leader  of  the  levellers,   a  great 
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j>rpposal-'m2iker^  %nd%  modeller  of  states  and  publiaher  of 
several  sediuQus  pamphlets,  and  of  so  quarvelsome  a  dit« 
positioo^  that  it  was  appositely  said  of  bim  {\;tj  judge  Jen- 
jii^is);  *  that,  if  there  was  none  living  bat  he,  John  wooUL 
be  against  Lilburne,  and  Lilbume  against  John.' "     Lord 
Clarendon  instances  him  *^  as  an  evidence  of  the  temper  of 
the  nation  ;  and  how  fat  the  spiitu  at  that  time  (in  1653) 
were  from  paying  a  submission  to  that  power,  when  no- 
body had  the  coucage  to  lift  up  ilieir  hands  against  k*" 
Hume  says  .that  he  was  <*  tbe.most  turbuletit,  but  the  most 
upright  and  courageous  of  human  kind ;"  and  more  recent 
biographers  have  giren  him  x:redit  for  the  consistency  pf 
his  <pcincipies.    We  doubt,  however,  -whether  this  consis« 
tency  will  bear  a  very  close  examination .:  it  is  true  that  be 
uniformly  inveighed  against  tyranny^  whether  that  of  a^ 
king,  A  protector,  or  .a  parliament;  but  sMch  was  his  jelfi$b 
lovepf  liberty^  that  be  included  under  the  name  of  ty-« 
ranny,  everv  s|pecies  o^  tribunal  which  did  not  acquit  men 
of  his  turbulent  disposition,  and  it  would 'not  be  easy  from 
his  writings  to  make  out.  any  regular  form  pf  govemmeat, 
or  isystem  of  political  'principles,  likely  to  proire  either 
permanent  or  bene&ciaL    In  these,  honvever,  may  be  found 
the  models  of  all  ^ose  wild  schemes  which  men  of  similar 
tempers  ha^ce  from  time  lo  time  obtruded  upon  public  at* 
tention.    As  .matters  of  curiosity,  therefore,  we  shall  add 
a  list  of  bis  principal  publications :  1.  <^  A  Sal^a  Liber- 
tate/'    2..  *'  The  Outcry  of  the  young  men  and  the  ap- 
,  prentices  of  Jjoodon;  or  an  inquisition  after  the  loss  of 
the  fundamental  Laws  and   Liberties  of  England,'*  &c« 
Xondon,  1645,  August  i,  in  4to.    3.  <^  Preparation  to  an 
Hue  and  Cry  after  sir  Arthur  Haselrig*'*    4.  "  A  Letter  to 
a  friend/'  dated  the  20th  of  July,  1645^  in  4to.     5.  <^A 
Letter  to  William  Prynn^  esq."  dated  the  7th  of  January, 
1645.    This  ifvas  written  upon  occasion  of  Mn  Prynne^s 
**  Truth  triumpbii^g  over  Falsbood,  Antiquity  over  No* 
velty."    .6.  *^  London's  Liberty  in  Chains  discovered,"  &c.. 
London,  1646,  in  4to.    7.  *^  The  free  man's.freedom  yip- 
dicated';  or  a  true  relation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of 
<Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Lilburne^s  present  Imprisonment 
in  Newgate,"  &c.  London,  1646,     8.  <<  Charters  of  Lon* 
xlon,  or  the  second  part  of  London^s  Liberty  in  Chains 
4Jiacovered,"  &c.  London,  1646,  ^S  l^emb.     9.  "Two 
Letters  from  the  Tower  of  Loq^Q^  ta  Colonel  Henry  Mar- 
tin, a  member  of  the  Hou^  ^f  Commons,  upon  the  UtW 
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and  15th  of  September  1647."  10.  <<  Other  1-etters  of 
great  concern,"  London,  1647.  1 1.  **  The  resolved  man's 
resolution  to  maintain  with  the  last  drop,  of  his  blood  his 
civil  liberties  and  freedoms  granted  unto  him  by  the  great, 
just,  and  truest  declared  Laws  of  England,"  &c.  London, 
1647,  in  4tb.  12.  '<  His  grand  plea  against  the  present 
tyrannical  House  of  Lords,  which  he  delivered  before  an 
open  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  20  Octob. 
1647,"  printed  in  1647,  in  4to.  13.  "  His  additional  Plea 
directed  to  Mr.  John  Mdynard,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee," 1647,  in  4to.  14.  "  The  Outcries  of  oppressed 
Commons,  directed  to  all  the  rational  and  understanding  in 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,"  &c. 
Febr.  1647,  in  4to.  Richard  Overton,  another  Leveller, 
then  in  Newgate,  bad  an  hand  in  this  pamphlet  1 5. ^<*  Jo- 
nah's Cry  out  of  the  Whale's  Belly,  in  certain  Epistles 
unto  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell  and  Mr.  John  Good- 
win, comfplaining  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  at  Westminster,"  &c.  16.  "  An  Impeach- 
ment of  High  Treason  against  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
son-in-law  Henry  Ir^ton,  esquires,  late  Members  of  the 
forcibly  dissolved  House  of  Commons,  presented  to  pub- 
lick  view  by  Lieutenant«Colonel  John  Lilburne,  close  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  of  London,  for  his  zeal,  true  and  zea- 
lous affection  to  the  -liberties  of  this  nation,"  London, ' 
1649,  in  4to.  17.  **  The  legal  fundamental  Liberties  of 
the  People  of  England  revived,  asserted^  aad  vindicated," 
&c.  London,  1649.  18.  "Tv^o  Petitions  presented  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation  from  thousands  of  the 
lords,  owners,  and  commoners  of  Lincolnshire,"  &c.  Lon- 
don, 1650,  in  4to.  In  a  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Feb.  26^  1648>9,  with  the  hands  of 
many  levellers  to  it,  in  the  name  of  ^  Addresses  to  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  England,"  and  in  •*  The  Agreement 
of  the  people,"  published  May  1,  1649,  and  written  by 
him  and  his  associates  Walwyn,  Prince,  and  Overton,  are 
their  proposals  for  a  democratic  form  of  government^ 

LILLO  (George),  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer,  was  by 
profession  a  jeweller,  and  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moorgate  in  London,  Feb.  4,  1693,  where  he  pursued 
his  occupation  for  many  years  with  the  fairest  and  most 
unblemished  character.     He  was  strongly  attached  to  the 

*  Bioy.   Brit  •  ; 


MusfiMf  and  seems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  devotion  paid  to  them  ought  always  to  tend  to  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue  and  mortality.    In  pursuance  of  this  aim, 
Lillo  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subjectSi  and  showed 
great  power  of  aiFecting  the  hea^t,  and  of  rendering  the 
distresses  of  common  and  domestic  life  equally  interesting 
to  the  audiences  as  those    of  kings  and  heroes.      His  * 
"  George  Barnwell,"  "  Fatal  Curiosity,"  and  "  Arden  of 
Feversbam,*'  are  all  planned  on  common  and  well-known 
stories ;  yet  they  have  perhaps  more  frequently  drawn  tears 
from  an  audience  than  more  pompous  tragedies,  particu- 
larly the  first  of  them*    Nor  was  bis  management  of  bis 
subjects  less  happy  than  h\s  choice  of  them.     If  there  is 
any  fault  to  be  objected  to  his  style,  it  is  that  sometimes 
be  affects  an  elevation  rather  above  the  simplicity  of  his 
subject,  and  the  supposed  rank  of  his  characters ;  but  tra- 
gedy seldom  admits  an  adherence  to  the  language  of  com-  - 
mon  life,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  that  even  the  most 
bumble  characters  in  real  life,  when  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  distress,  or  the  influence  of  any  violent  passion, 
will  employ  an  aptness  of  expression  and  power  of  lan- 
guage, not  only  greatly  superior  to  themselves,  but^  even 
to  the  general  language  and  conversation  of  persons  of  much 
^higher  rank  in  life,  and  of  minds  more  cultivated. 

In  the  prologue  to  ^^  Elmerick,"  which  was  not  acted  till 
after  the  author's  death,  it  is  said,  that,  when  he  wrote  that 
play,  he  *^  was  depressed  by  want,"  and  afflicted  by  dis- 
ease ;  but  in  the  former  particular  there  appears   to  be 
evidently  a  mistake,  as  he  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of 
60/.  a  year,  besidea  other  effects  to  a  considerable  value. 
The  late  editor  of  his  works  (Mr.  T.  Dayies)  ,in  two  vo- 
lumes,  1775,  l2mo,  relates  the  following  story,  which,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  think  adapted  to  convey  any  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  person  of  whom  it  is  told  :  **  Towards  the 
latter  p^rt  of  hi^  life,  MnXillo,  whether  from  judgment  or 
humour,  determined  to  put  the  sincerity  of  bis  friends, 
who  professed  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  to  a  trial.     In 
order  to  carry  on  this  design,  he  put  in  practice  an  odd 
kind  ,of  stratagem :    he  asked   one  of  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance to  lend  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
for  this  he  declared   be   would  give  no   bond,  nor   any 
other  security,  except,  a  note  of  habd ;   the,  person  to 
whom  he  applied,  not  liking  the  terms,   civilly  refused 
him.     Soon  after,  Lillo  met  his  nephew,  Mr.  Underwood, 
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'¥Ai6m  be  Md'bMn  'at'tiflAn<6e  tdtti^tiiM.  Hie  (ftit. 
the  same  question  to  'Mm,  -de«iHfM^  bitef  to4enfd  fattn  ttotiity 
upott  the  MMte  ttaiis.  Hb  Ke^lMiiry  et^Ater  frdtti'a^^- 
ciras^apprehea^ien^of  bis  M^^-ti^al  ihfMtion,  brfrcAn 
g^deroBity  Df  spirtt,  teiMdUnily  off(ftred'to'66inply  Wifh 
his  r^tfest.  Lilto'was  so^ell  pleAted  tifth  this  ready  c6tt)- 
pliance  of  Mr.  llnderwted,  that'he'fanttediittely  dedahid 
that  he  was  fully  MMedwifth  the  loYe'liiid'l*^ard  that;  his 
•nephew  bore  Mm;  he  was  Mfit4iTded  that  his 'frtendifhTp 

•  Mras  entirely  'disinterested  i  and-ftssuMdhifn,  that  he  should 
reap  4ie  beffeftt'sti<ih  genelrous  *  bdMviotir  desetred.  In 
consequence  of  this'  promise,  he  bequeathed  Mm  the'  biklk 
of  his  fortune.'*    The  same  writer  says,  that  Lillo  te  his 

•  person  n^a^  lusty,  but  not  tall ;  of  a'pteasitig  aipe^t,  thcU'^ 
'  Unhappily  deprived  of  the  sight  t>f  one  «ye. 

Lillo  died  Sept.  3,  lW^,in  thefony-fc*Tienth*yeiir*f  his 
age;'and,  a  fe\v^1iifonths  afler'fcis'de^tfb,  Henlry'^Fietdirig 
printed  the ' foitewing  diarticter  "bf  him  in  "The  Ohatn- 
-pion :''  ^'^^He  had  'a  perfect  knowkfdge  of  faiMafn  nature, 
though  his  contempt  of  altha^  meiils  of  ftpplieatbn,  nHtich 
ar«  t^he  nec^ssiiry  st^s '  to .  gifeat  aequiiifitsfncey  restraint 
:  his'  con versatioti  wttUn  narrow  bdnnds.     He"  had*  the  spifett 
^of  air  ^Id  Roman,  ijoftiied  to  tlie  iuMeence  of«  ptknitife 
Christian  :  he-wa^  content  'with  his  little  Mate  of  fife,  im 
wbidii  bis  excellent  temper  of  mind  gave^him^n  hieppitoesfr* 
beyond  the  pch^er^f  ridires;  and  itwas  rieMssary'fbr'his 
friends  to  hav«  a  sharp  insight  into  his 'wtnt  ofHheir  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  gdodincHnlition^Or^aibiUtiea'to'Serv^  htin. 
In  short,  he  was  one  of  tike' best  of  •men,  and  ihoie  who 
knew  bim  best  will  most  tegret  hii  loK^'  ^ 

LILLY,  or  LYLLY  (J<>liil),<%flolbef  dnttft4tic^riter,\>f 
less  fame  and  meite,  wite  boftrm  tke^ Wtids  of  Kent,  abtfAt 
1553,  accofditig  t9o  tbe'toittp^tlttiOn  <^Wo6d, 'iMio  ^s^ 
<^'be  became  a- student  'ifn'MagdUcm^^ciMegein^th^^^eghir 
ning  of  1569,  a'gefd  si:tteen  ortfaei^boMs,  and^^^s  after- 
wards one  of  the  demies  or"ilei'ks  Of  that  htfusd.^'   *He 
took  the  degree  of  B;A.  April  27,^  I'^TB;  tod  of  M.^  A.  in  VSfS. 
'■  Oh  some  disgust,  he  toembyed  to  Cambridge; ^nd' diehde 
went  to  codrt,  where  he  was  takennotieeof  by  qUton  KH- 
^  z^beth,  and  hoped  to  'have- been  pnrfen«d  t^ -the  post  >6f 
master  of  tberevelsj  biit  aftermany  yeats  bf Mtiouratten'd* 
/ance,  ^«sas  disappointed,  and' was' fOi^eed<  to 'Write  to' the 

yUft pMniA  to  M>  Watk8.P«;Biog«fDra»»-~Cil^tef't.LnrM,^  ^).  V. 
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4aeei»fertomeilUite  gMkilrt(mup|tmrf^  ^( 

^Uw  viro  tetters;  •  ortfittitiotii,  ^wiety  iiiinnrtMpiesnm&  nM- 
^MPwd  hrtriaiitiseii^t.  ilo'^dt'yvttpticf  dMld4ii|iiiktiowti  jibbt 
Wood ^ay8,«hew»dUiTe!inU597.  'His^MdacfaanieiltCOsfllie^dilL* 
'Viatic  Miii0spik)llMedfiiiiiBdMii^ 
however,  have  preserved  their  reputation  in  otti'liMftii..<fe>rtn 
PhUiips,  in  ^bis ' ''  ^nieatnitfi/'  AlUtthMA  ^«  old-lbi&toned 
tragedies  ^nd  ^oniedieB.''    ^BasiUes  the^,  'LUfy-  bfls  ^be^n 
celebrated  for  his  attempt^whi^h  ^utts-sri^dry  iinbappy-'dne, 
to  reform  and  pu?ify»the'Siiglish>laiigMge.   -FoY^dtki  pttT* 
pose  he  wrote  a'bookieiMdi^**^  ^BiipbMs/*  'wbteh  met  With 
a  degree  of  success  ▼ery^ioowaly  <  and  ^ccfrasilily  Mt  (ess 
«iMnerited,  being  almost  immediately  and  ttnivefsally  fot* 
lowed ;  <at  least,  if  we  udy  ^ve*  oi«dk  to  the  'WOfds^  of  Mr. 
Blount,  who  publisbed'six  of  Lilly^s'piays  tog)etlier,ii|]'one 
volume  in  twelves.     In  b,  prefitee  'to  d»t  b(MMc -he  •  ^ys, 
<^oar  nationar^'tn^hisidebt  for  a  ^new' English,  'Wbitib  he 
taught  them:   <  Eophoea  rand  >his  -En^nd*  ))egan  fiM 
that  language;  all.ocir  ladies  were  his  'sche]fafs;»add  that 
beauty  at  coim,'whichxdnld  not  parbsy  Eupbuisbie,  that 
is  toisay,  who  was  unable  tb  converse  in  thatpure  itbd  re- 
fotmed  English,  whidi  he  had'fomied  his  woi4l  to  be  die 
standard  of,  was  as  little  legafded' As  she  wfaieb  now  there 
-speaks  not  Frenoh.*' 

According  to  Mr.  Blount,  Lilly  was  ^deserving  of  the 
highest  ene^mioms.     -He  styles  him,  in  his  tithe-page, 
<<  the  only  lare  poet  of  tbattimey  the  frttty,'*oottical, 'fticeti- 
•»ously  quick  and  unparaHeled  Jiiiin  LiHy  ;'*  and  in  his  epis- 
tle dedicatory  says,  *^  that 'he  sate  at  Apollo^s  table;  that 
Apollo  gai^e  him  a  ^wreath  •of^iis'vwn  bayes  trifihout  snatch* 
ing,  aiwl' the  lyre hepkyed  on  had  no  borrowed  ibtrings.'' 
lU,  indeed,  what  has  been  saidt tilth  tegAt^  toMs  'refbrtna- 
;^i  of  the  Engtiah  iangaaige  bad  been  true,  he  <iertainly 
aMiIdhave  kad*a'.oham  to  the  higbest  honoui^  frotti  his 
'aoimtiTfmen ;    but  tbo^  entegtums  are   far  from   well 
founded,   sincebis  injadidotts^attempts  at  improvement 
^produced  only  the  most  ridiculous  AifeotMfOn.    Tbeetyle 
affatsrEuphaes  exhibits  the>ebsui^iast  eacess  <^f|  pedantry, 
to=  which  nothing  but  the  most^pldMAie  bad' taste '(Kmld 
^  have  given :  eren  ta  teasp^aryi  approbation.    iLilly  aras' the 
' author :of. a) famous ^pssnipfalet^gaMiist  Martin  Mar-prelate 
and  his  party,  well  known  to  collectors,  entitled  *<  Pap 
with  a  Hatchet,  illas  a  fig  for  my.godson, '&c.^'  published 
about  1589,  and  attributed  to  Nashe,  bttt 'waa  eertahiiy 
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Lilly's.  His  piote  work,  or  rather  his  two  prosd  works 
iotesded  to  reform  the  English  language  were  entitled 
<<  Enphnes  and  his  England,"  Lend.  1580,  and  <*  Euphnes, 
the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  1581.  Some  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  times  of  publishing  these,  may  be  found  in  our 
authcmties.^ 

LILLY  (Wiluam),  a  fiamous  English  astrologer,  was 
born  at  Diseworth  in  Leicestershire,  in  1602,  and  was  pnt 
to  school  at  Ashby-de*la-Zouch,  in  the  same  county ;  but, 
his  father  not  being  in  circumstances  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education,  as  he  intended  at  Cambridge,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  school,  after  learning  writing  and  arithmetic.    Ber 
ing  then,  as  his  biographers  inform  us,  of  a  forward  tem- 
per, and  endued  with  shrewd  wit,  he  resolved  to  push  his 
fortune  in  London,  where  be  arrived  in  1620;  and  where 
hiS  immediate  necessities  obliged  him  to  article  himself  as  a 
servant  to  a  mantua^maker,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes.     In  1624,  he  was  assistant  to  a  tradesman  in  tbe 
Strand;    who,    not  being  able  to  write,    employed  him 
(among  other  domestic  offices)  as  hi^  book-keeper.     He 
bad  not  been  above  three  years  in  this  place,  when,   his 
master  dying,  he  addressed  and  married  bis  mistress,  with 
a  fortuneof  1000/.     In  1632,  he  turned  bis  mind  to  astro- 
logy ;  and  applied  to  one  Evans,  a  worthless  Welsh,  cler- 
gyman, who,  after  practising  that  craft  uMiny  years  in  Lei- 
cestershire, had  come  to  London,  and,  at  this  time,  resided 
in  Gunpowder-alley.     Here  Lilly  became  his  pupil,  and 
made  such  a  quick  progress,  that  he  understood,  in  the 
cant  of  his  brethren,  how  <<  to  set  a  figure"  perfectly  in 
seven  or  eight  weeks ;  and,  continuing  his  application  with 
tbe  utmost  assiduity,  gave  the  public  a  specimen  of  his  at- 
tainments and  skill,  by  intimating  that  the  king  had  chosen 
an  unlucky  horoscope  for  the  coronation  in  Scotland,  1633. 
In  1634,  having  procured  a  manuscript,  with  some  iter- 
ations, of  tbe  ^^  Ars  Notoria"  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  be 
became  so  infatuated  by  the  doctrine  of  the  magical  circle, 
and  the  invocation  of  spirits,  as  not  only  to. make  use  of  a 
form  of  prayer  prescribed  there  to  the  angel  Salmonseus, 
and  to  fancy  himself  a  favourite  of  great  power  and  inte- 
rest with  that  uncreated  phantom,  bat  even  to  claim  a 
knowledge  of,  and  a  familiar  acqusuntance  with,  the  parti« 

I  Atb.Oth.voiri.— Blog.  BriL— Warton'g  Hist,  of  Poetry.— .Phinips»s.Thea. 
inim  Poetarum,  edit.  1800,  by  Sir  E.  Bridges.— Ceasura  Literaria,  vol.  I.— ^ 
SUit'ff  Spccimotty  vol.  IL  , 
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colvr  f^mtiaM  angels  of  Englaad,  by  nsme  Salmael  and 
Maifihidsel.    After  this  he  treated  the  more  common  mys* 
lery  of  recovering  stolen  goods,  &c.  with  great  contempt, 
claiming  a  «tipernatupal  sight,* and  the  gift  of  prophetical 
predictions,  and  seems  to  have  known  well  how  to  profit 
by  the  credulity  of  the  times.   Such  indeed  was  his  fame,  as 
to  produce  the  following  notable  story.  When  one  Ramsay, 
the  king^s  clock  midier,  being  informed  tbat  there  was  a  great 
treaaure  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster-abbey,  ob^ 
tained  the  dean's  (Dn  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln),  leave 
to  search  for  it  with  the  divining  or  Mosaicat  rods,  he  ap- 
plied to  Lilly  for  his  assistance.     Lilly,  with  one  Scot, 
who  pretended  to  the'  use  of  the  said  rods,  attended  by 
Ramsay  and  above  thirty  persons  more,  went  into  the 
cloister  by  night,  and,  c^serving  the  rods  to  tunible  over 
one  another  on  the  West  side  of  the  cloister,  concluded  the 
treasi^re  lay  hid  under  that  spot ;  but,  the  ground  being 
dug  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  nothing  found  but  a 
coffin,  which  was  not  heavy  enough  for  their  purpose, 
they  proceeded,  without  opening  it,  into  the  abbey.    Here 
they  were  alarmed  by  a   storm,    which   suddenly  rose, 
and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  they  were  afraid  the 
West  end  of  the  church  would  have  been  blown  down 
upon  them ;.  the  Tods  moved  not  at  all;  the  candles  and 
torches,  all  but  one,  were  extinguished,  or  burned  very 
dimly.     Scot  was  amazed,  looked  pale,  and  knew  not  what 
to  think  or  do ;  until  Lilly  gave  directions  to  dismiss  the 
dsBmohs,  which  when  done,  all  was  quiet  again,  and  each 
man  returned  home,     Lilly,  however,  took  care  not  to  ex- 
pose his  skill  again  in  this  manner,  though  be  was  cunning 
enough  to  ascribe  the  miscarriage,  not  to  any  defect  in  the 
art  itself,  but  to  the  number  of  people  who  were  present 
at  the^operation  and  derided  it;  shrewdly  laying  it  down 
for  a  rule,  that  secrecy  and  intelligent  operators,  with  a 
strong  confidence  and  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing, 
are  neceasary  requisites  to  succeed  in  this  work. 
.  In  the  meat)  time  he  buried  his  first  wife,  purchased  a 
moiety  of  thirteen  houses  in  the  Strand,  and  married  a  se- 
cond wife,  who^  joining  to  an  extravagant  temper  a  ter- 
magant spirit,  which  all  his  art  •  could  not  lay,  made  him 
both  poor  and  miserable.     With  this  lady  he  was  obliged 
^  to  retke  in  1631  ^  to  Hersham  in  Surrey,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  Sept  1641 ;  aujd  now  seeing  tf'prospectofajd van- 
tage from  the  growing  confusion  of  the  tiroes,  and  the 
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)Mr«valMM  ibf vmlMigiuiM  Md  'ovedttlitjriof  all  ftMby  be  n^ 
tomedeo 'Londcm.  tfei«4MMrihg )»ifnAi«t6d.«evMml'0iuriMis 
books  ill  lri»  art,  wbifA  w«ve  fomid  in  pttUiiig  down  tte 
kotise  <4ft  tanotherattrologer,  te  {mtimkI  them  <rhh  inoM- 
risatrt  diligence,  and,  in  1644,  publiibed  bis  **  Merliniis 
Angliens  Jnntor,**  and  teveral  oCber  asirologfcai  beobs. 
H^itfad  contracted  an  intimacy,  tbe  praoeding  *y«inr,  with 
Sulitisode  Whitelo<!ke,  esq.  who  wtas  afterwards  his  fneod 
und  patron ;  and,  in  ie45,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
-imere^u  of  the  parliament,  -after  the  battle  of  Nasefay, 
though  he  had  before  rather  inclined  to  the  king's  party. 
In  1647,  vff^tk  the  breaking  out  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  pariiamedt  end  nrmy,  whose  head  qnartera  were  at 
'Windsor,  be  was  sent  for,  together  with  Booker,  another 
udtrobger,  by  F«ifikx,  the  general,  who  addressed  bin  in 
th^se  terms :  <*  That  God  had  blessed  the  army  with  many 
sigMl  Victories,  and  yet  their  work  was  not  finished ;  A$t 
he  hoped  God  would  go  along  with  them,  until  this  work 
nils  done ;  that  they  sought  not  themselves,  but  tbe  wel- 
Aire  add  tranquillity  4^(  the  good  people,  and  tbe  whole 
nationv;  and,  for  that  end,  were  resolved  -to  sacrifice  both 
th^irown  lives  and  fortunes ;  that  he  hoped  the  art,  which 
'they  (Liltyand  Booker)  studied,  was  lawfill  and  agreeable 
to  God^s  word;  that  he  understood  it  not,  but  did  not 
doubt  they  both  feared  'God,  and  therefore  had  a  good 
opinion  of  them.*^  To  this  speech  Lilly  returned  the  fel- 
lowinfg  answer :  <*  My  lord,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  st 
this  time :  certainly  both  the  people  of  God,  and  all  others 
orthisMtion,  are  very  sensible  of  God*e  mercy,  love,  and 
favour  unto  them,  -  in  directing  the  pttrliament  to  nominate 
and  *elect  you  general  of' their  armies,  a  peroon  so  rdiigious, 
so  valiant.  Tbe  several  unexpected  victories  obtained 
under  your  excellency'^  ^conduct -will  eternize  the  same 
unto  all  posterity.  We  are  confident  of  God's  going  along 
with  you  add  yqur  army,  until  the  great  work,  for  which 
be  ordained  you  'both,  is  fully  perfected ;  which  we  hope 
will  be  the  conquering  and  subversion  of  yours  asKi  the 
^larlkmient's  enemies ;  and  then  a  quiet  settlement,  and 
^iitn  peace  *  over  all  the  nation,  unto  God^s  glory,  and 
^ftill  si(tisfa<rtion  of  tender  consciences.  Sir,  as  for  onr* 
s«lve8,<'we  trust  in  God,  and,  as  Christians,  beHeiie -in 
him ;  we'do  not  study  any  art,  but  what  is  lawful wndi con* 
fon^tt^lheiscriptures,  fiithers,  and  antiq|aity'!  ^biobwe 
4iuii]b(yt4les!ji^  you  to  believe.^* 
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Tfai»  aiNKeiiM^  im  Vbtnmhet^  laeina  to  hMO:  keeft  ^a* 
casioned'  by  »  suspicibn;  of  ilk  attachaieiaft  tOt  tbci  myssh 
pM^f  of  which  be  had  aflovdedt  soaoe  gronod^  bjK  naneiviiig- 
ait  9pplicatioR  from  dp«  kiag^  then  in  costodjr  of(  the  araaji^ 
at  Hanip^lair*court ;  fior,  in  Augiu^  preeediag^  whan.  hi*, 
mqesty  had  framed  thoughiif  of  escaping  ffioai>tJb&aoklieisyv* 
and  hiding  himself  aomewhere  neav  tht  cily,  he  aeM^  asi 
Xiily  teUs  us^  M«s»  Whomood,  to  know  in  what  quaiiber 
of  the  nation  he  might;  besafatly  concealed,  till  he  thought 
proper  to  discover  hknaelf^.    Lillys  bmng  elected  a  fi^^ne^ 
saidu  the  Idng  might  he  safely  concealed  io  some  part,  of 
Essex  about  twenty  miles  fmm  London,  where  th<s  kd|f 
happened  to  have  a  house  fit  for  his  majesty's  feoepiio%. 
and  went  awi^  ne^ t  morning  to  ac<)naint  hnn  with  it    Bnt 
the  king  was  gone  awny  in  the  night  Westward^  and  svik 
rendered  himself  at  length  to  Hammond^  in  the  Isle*  of 
Wight;  and  thus  the  prefect  was  rendered  abortive.     He 
was  again  applied  to  by  the  same  lady,  in  164^  far  the 
same  purpose,  while  the  king  was  at  Caripbaook>-eaatie; 
whence  having  laid  a  design  to  escape  by  sawing  the  iree 
bars  of  Ilis  chamber- windcm,  Mrs.  Whorwood  came  to  osut 
aAHtthorv  and  acquainied  him  with  it.    LiMy  procured  n 
proper  saw,  made  by  one  Farroor,  an  in^nious  leckamitb^ 
io  Bow<-lnne,  Cbeapside,  and  furnished  her  with  aqnaCsvtia. 
besides  ;•  by  which  means  his  majesty  bad  nearly,  sucoeeii^ 
ed,  but  his  heart  finling,  h^proceeded  no  iarthec.     Aboulb. 
September^  the  same  lady  came  a  third  time  to  Li%,  on^ 
the  same  errand.    The  parliament-commissioneDs.  were  dow* 
appointed  to*  treat  with  his  majesty;;  on.wbid^  oun  astne* 
loger,  after  perusing  his  figure,  told  the  lady  the.coaunia-. 
sioners  would'  be  there  s«»ch  »  day,  appointed  the  day  audi 
hour  when  to  receive  them,  and  directed,  as  sooaas.  tfae> 
proposttiens  were  nead,  to  sign- them,  and  make  hast^  witk 
alt  speed  to  come  np  with  the  commissioners  to  London^ 
the  army  being  then  far  distant  from  London,  and  the  city 
enraged  stoutly  against  them.     The  king  is  said  to.  haflrot 
premised  he  would  do  so,  but  was  divevtad  from  it  by  lord 
Say. 

All  t-hiis  while  out  astrologer  continued  true  to  his  ownr 
iiiterest,  by  serving  that  o^  the  partfament  party,  from 
wliom  he  received  this  year,  1648,  &fty  pounds  in  cash^ 
^d  an  order  from  the  council  of  state- for  a  pension  of  100^ 
per  ann.  wMch  was  granted  to  him-  for  furnishing  them  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chief  oonoemm^nts  of  FouMe^ 
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This  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  secalar  priest^  wilh  whom 
he  had  been  formerly  acquainted,  and  who  now  was  con*- 
fe^ssor  to  one  of  the  French  secretaries.  Lilly  received,  the 
pension  two  years,  when  he  threw  it  up,  with  the  employ- 
ment, in  disgust:  on  some  account  or  other.  He  read  pub*- 
lia  lectures  upon  astrology,  in  1648  and  1649,  for  the  im- 
provement* of  young  students  in  that  art;  and  succeeded 
so  well  both  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher,  tfaat<  we  find 
him,  in  1651  and  1652,  laying  out  near  20110/.  for  lands 
and  a  house  at  Hersham.  During  the  siege  of  Colchester, 
he  and  Booker  .were  sent  for  thither,  to,  encourage  the 
soldiers,  which  they  did  by  assuring  tbeai  that  the  town 
wxMild  soon  be  taken,  which  proved  true,  and  was  perhaps 
not  difiicult  to  be  foreseen.  In  1 660  he  published  that  the 
parliament  should  not  continue,  but  a  new  govemmen^ 
arise,  agreeably  thereto ;  and  in  the  almanack  for  16j^3,  he 
also  asserted,  that  the  pariiament  stood  upon  a  ticklish 
foundation,  and  that  the  commouaky  and  soldiery  would 
join  together  against  them.  On  this  he  was  called  belbre 
the  committee  of  plundered  ministers;  but,  receiving  no^ 
tice  before  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  he  applied  to. 
speaker  Lenthal,  always  his  friend,  who  pointed  out  the 
offensive  passages,  which  he  immediately  altered ;  and  at* 
tended  the  committee  next  morning  with  sis  copies  printed, 
which  six  alone  he  acknowledged  to  be. his.  By  this  trick 
he  escaped  after  having  been  only  detained  thirteen  days 
in  custody  of  the  seijeant.at  arms.  This  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute  with  Mr*  Thomas  GMtak^,  and,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  be  lost  his  second  wife,  to  his 
great  joy,  and  married  a  third  in  October  following.  In 
1 655  be  was  indicted  at  Hicks^s-ball,  for.  giving  judgment 
upon  stolen  goods,  but  acquitted:  and,  in  1659,  he  re- 
ceived, from  the  king  of  Sweden,  a  present  of  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  worth  above  50L  on  acpount  of  his  hav- 
ing mentioned  that  monarch  with  great  respect  in  his 
almanacks  of  1657  and  1658. 

After  the  restoration,  in  1660,  being  taken  into  custody^ 
and  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
touchiiig  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  he  declared,  that 
Robert  Spavin,  then  secretary  to  Cromwell,  dining  with 
him  soon  after  the  fact,  assured  him  it  was  done  by  comet 
Joyce.,  This  year,  he  sued  out  his  pardon  under- the 
broad-seal  of  England,  and  continued  in  London  till  1665; 
when,  on  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  bis 
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enate  at  Hersbam.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  physic,  having,  by  alexins  of  his  friend  Eiias  Ashmole, 
procured  from  archbishop  Sheldon  a  licence  to  practise  it ; 
and,  from  Oct,  1670,  he  exercised  both  the  faculties  of 
physic  and  astrology,  till  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by 
a  paralytic  stroke,  in  1681,  at  Hersbam.  He  was  interred. 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Walton,  and  a  black  mjar- 
ble  stone,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  was  placed  over,  bis 
grave  so4ii  after  by  Mr.  Ashmole,  at  whose  request  also 
Dr.  Smalridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  *then  a  scholar  at  'West- 
minster-school, wrote  a  Latin  and  English  elegy  on  his 
death,  both  which  are  annexed  to  the  history  of  our  au- 
thorns  life  and  times,  from  which  this  memoir  is  extracted. 

Lilly,  a  little  before  his  death,  adopted  one  Henry  Co- 
ley,  a  tailor,  for  his  son,  by  the  name  of  Merlin  Junior, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  the  copyright,  or  good- will  of 
his  almanack,  which  had  been  printed  six  and  thirty  years 
successively ;  and  Coley  carried  it  on  for  some  time.  Lilly 
bequeathed  his  estate  at  Hersham  to  one  of  the  sops  of  his 
friend  and  patron  Bulstrode  Whitelock ;  and  his  magical 
utensils  came  all  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Case,  his  successor^ 
of  facetious  memory. 

Lilly  was  author  of  many  works.  His  "  Observations  on 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles  late  King  of  England/*  if 
we  overlook  the  astrological  nonsense,  may  be  read  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  more  celebrated  histories,  JLilly 
being  not  only  very  well  inforihed,  but  strictly  impartial. 
This  work,  with  the  Lives  of  Lilly  and  Ashmole,  written 
by  themselves,  were  published  in  one  volume,  8vo,  in  1774. 
His  other  works  were  principally  as  follow :  1 .  *<  Merlin1l8^ 
Anglicus  Junior."  «.  «  Supernatural  Sight'*  3.  "  The 
white  King's  Prophecy.**  4.  "  England's  prophetical  Mer- 
lin;** all  printed  in  1644.  5.  <*The  starry  Messenger,** 
1645.  6.  «  Collection  of  Prophecies,**  1646.  7.  "A 
Comment  on  the  white  King's  Prophecy,**  ib.  8.  **  The 
Nativities  of  archbishop  Laud,  and  Thomas  earl  Straf- 
ford,** ib.  9,  "Christian  Astrology,"  1647;  upon  this 
piece  he  read  his  lectures  in  1648,  before- mentioned.  10. 
''  The  third  Book  of  Nativities,'*  ib.  11*  «  The  Worid*8 
Catastrophe,"  ib.  12.  "The  Prophecies  of  Ambrose  Mer- 
lin, with  a  Key,*'  ib.  13.  "  Trithemius,  or  the  Govern*^ 
ment  of  the  Worid  by  presiding  Angels."  See  Cornelius 
Agrippa*s  book  with  the  same  title.  These  three  last  were 
printed  together  in  one  volume ;  the  two  first  being  trans- 
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Utid:intti\EnglMok9fIim Aeto^W,  esq.  U,  <<  A, Trea^ 
tiMfofiiibfLUireii  SttDs^ciQ.in.tbe: Winter  of  1:647/'  printed, 
in  lfi4Si  1^.  "  Mftiwoby,  or  no  Mooarchy/*  1651.  16. 
"  ObtervAtftQiiy,  oar  Uae  Ufe.  w4  De^tb,  of  Cbarle«p,  late, 
Kaiig^offCogi^M}/'  ib*  aQ4a|pi^  in.l6U,  v?itb  tbe  utle  of 
Hr>.y^M9ffk'  Uilfy*s.  ^^'TrMe  Hifttoiy.  of  King  James  and 
King  Gbwiies  t"  4^;%,  1.7.  "  A^ipus  Xon^t^rosu^;  qr,,  tbC: 
UnckiYearr'  This die^bini^  into  th^  dispute  wi(b  Gat^l^er^ 
irinoh  QUI}  author  QWried  on  in  his  4nfianack  in  1654.' 

lJt4Y^oA:Ui>Y£.(Wii4.iAM)».an  eminent  English  gram* 
mnri^p^  wm.  boro:  i^ti  Odibam^  iniHsampsbire^  about  146|S. 
A&srtr good  foundatipn of  iipboofi-l^arf^ing,  be  ^9^  sent  to 
Msgdflton-cgl^gc^  Oi^Qiyd)  and  admitted. a. demy  tb?re  art. 
Ao  age  of  .eighteen*    Having  takf^.  tb«  degree  of,  B.  A,  be 
quitteo.  tbe  university^,  and^went^  for  religion's  St^Ke,  to, 
JerisaJem^  as(  TMh  end>  aCMar  hiin  A^ood,  Tsmner,  and 
Ql^ar^  hftve*  assented ;  bu^  Bai%  frcitm  whom  Pit^  copied,. 
gives'  no.sttobtveaaon.for  Ul|i'ftjaiirney*    It  is  indeedmost. 
I»ebable^  tbaiibe^tiAvelJed^eailw^irdiwitb  an  intention  tp{ 
afiqufise  some  knowledge  oft  tbe  Greekr  langnage,  especi^ly 
ai^.  be  contimied  five  years  in  tbe.island  o^  Rbodf^.^itb  no 
other  design.     At  Rhodes  he  found  several  learned  men 
who,  bad,  taken*  refuge  there,,  under  the  prptectiqn  o£  tbe 
bdiigbtsy.  ^er  tbe  taUng  of  Cpn^antinopje ;.  ai^d.  here  kfh 
becaoie;  acquainted  with  tlie^  dome^^f)  li£e;^  ai|d,  famiU^. 
coAii^ersaiipR^  of  the  Greeks.    H.e  v^ntr  tbei|P.e;to  Rpme;;. 
ajsd  iosfMToved  himself  fari^ber.  in  tbe  I^atip  a^d;,  Grieek. 
tongues  qnder.  Jobn/Sulpitiuf  ^.Ifomponiupi  Sabipus.    Qq 
bis.ariwd  in  EnglADd>  in  i$Q9|  b^  settled  in  London,, and* 
tajigbt^  a*  private:  grammarrspboplft,  being,  the  Qr^t,  tea^,er.  q(^ 
Gneek  m  the  m^ropolisi    In.  tbiy  he  had  s^.  iff^ph;  siific^^a 
andi  ce(»utali0n»  thai  be  was  appoint^  firstr^i^ter  of,  St,, 
Pa»l's' school  by  tbe  founder,  Dr.  Col^t,,  i^i  I^IQ^    Thia 
laborious  and  useful  employiHent^beQU^.^  %  tbespaoe  of 
twelve  years ;  and  in  that  time^  edni^at^j  a.  grfs^^  manSK 
youths,  some  of  whom  pcoved  tbe  grie^^ms^  iin§K|  in  tbe,  n^ 
tion,  as  Thpmaa  Lupset,  sir  Anibony  l^noy,  sir^  WilliaQ) 
Paget,  sir- Edward>  North,  J^bu  Iceland,.  ^«    Up  diad.  q^ 
the  plague  at  London  in  February.  15^3),  i^ed  54,  and.wae 
buried  in  the  north  yard  of  Si.  Fant^s.    He  is  higbly.prajis^dk 
by  Erasmua  for  his  uncommon  knowledge  in.itie  IfiPtfi^ge^^ 
and  admirable  skill  in  th&  instruotiQii  of-  yontb^     U^,  ^"^ 
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very  intimate  with  sir  Thomas  More,  to  whose  Latin  trans- 
lations of  several  Creek  epigrams  are  prefixed  some  done 
by  Lily,^  printed  with  this  title,  '*  Progymnasmata  Tfaomaa 
Mori  &  Gulielmi  Lilii,  Sodalium/'  Basil,  1518,  by  Fro- 
Genius;  and  again  in  1673,  ibid.  Lily,  by  his  wife  Agnes, 
had  two  sons;  and  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  his 
usher  John  Rightwise,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in 
the  mastership  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  died  in  1532. 

Lily's  works  are,  1 .  "  Brevissima  institutio,  sen  ratio 
grammatices  cognoscendi,''  Lond.  1513;  reprinted  often, 
and  used  at  this  day,  and  commonly  called  "  Lily's  Gram- 
mar." The  English  ru|iiments  were  written  by  Dr.  Colet, 
and  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  by  cardinal  Wolsey. 
The  English  syntax  was  written  by  Lily ;  also  the  rules 
for  the  genders  of  nouns,  beginning  with  Propria  qu^  ma- 
ribus  ;  and  those  for  the  preter*perfect  tenses  and  supines, 
beginning  with  "  As  in  praesenti.'*  The  Latin  syntax  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  Erasmus.  See  Ward's  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Lily's  grammar,  1732.  2.  ^*  In  senigmatica  Boss! 
Antibossicon  primum,  secundum,  tertium,  ad  G.  Horman- 
num,"  Lond.  1521,  4to.  3.  "  Poemata  varia,"  printed 
with  the  former.  4.  "  Apologia  ad  R,  Wbyttingtonum." 
^5.  "  Apologia  ad  Joan.  Skeltonum,'*  in  answer  to  some 
invectives  of  that  poet.  6.  *^  De  laudibus  Deipari  Virginis." 
7.  "  Sup^r  Philippi  archiducis  appulsu."  8.  "  De  Caroli 
^uinti  Caesaris  adventu  panegyricum."  Some  other  piebes 
are  attributed  to  him  on  doubtful  authority. 

Lily  had  two  sons^  George  and  Peter.  Gborge  was 
born  in  London,  and  bred  at  Magdalen-college,  in  Ox* 
ford ;  but,  leaving  the  university  without  a  degree,  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  into  the ,  patronage  of 
cardinal  Pole,  and  became  eminent  for  several  branches  of 
learning.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  made  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  He 
published  the  first  exact  map  of  Britain,  and  died  in  1559. 
He  wrote  "  Anglorum  Regum  Chronices  Epitdme,"  Venice, 
1548i  Francf.  1565,  Basil,  1577,  To  which  are  added, 
"  Lancastriae  &  Eboracensis  [Famil.]  de  Regno  Conten- 
tipnes,  &  Regum  Angliae  genealogia;"  "  Elogia  Virorum 
illustrium,  1559,"  8vo;  "  Catalogus,  sive  Series  Pontifi- 
^cum  Rpmanorum ;"  besides  the  "Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,'* 
MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  PetejR,  his 
second  son,  was  a  dignitary  in  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
and  father  of  another  Peter  Lily,  D,  D,    This  other  was 
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some  time  fellow  of  Jesus-college  in  Cam\)ri(Sge ;  after- 
wards a  brother  of  the  Savoy-hbspTtal  in  the  Strand,  Loft- 
dbh ;  jirebendary  of  St.  Paurs ;  and  arctideacbn  of  Tauii- 
ton.  He  died  ih  16i4,  ieaVing  a  widow,  who  published 
Some  of  his  sermons.^ 

LiMfeOftCH  (Philip),  a  celebrated  professor  of  divi- 
nity in  Holland,  of  the  Arminian  persuasion,  was  of  a  good 
family,  originally  of  Maestricht,  and  born  at  Amsterdam, 
June  19,  1633.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  his 
fatlier's  house,  going  thence  diily  to  school;  and  then, 
attending  the  public  lectures,  became  the  disciple  of  Cas- 
par ^arlseus  in  ethics,  of  Gerard  John' Vossius  in  history^ 
and  of  Arnold  Sanguerd  in  philosophy.  This  foundation 
t3eing  laid,  he  applied  himself  to  divinity  under  St^phea 
Curcellaus,  who  succeeded  Simon  £piscopius  in  that  chair, 
femong  the  remonstrants.  From  Amsterdam  he  went  t6 
tJtrecnt,  -and  frequented  the  lectures  of  Gilbert  Voeti us, 
and  other  divities  of  the  reformed  religion*  In  May  1654, 
lie  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  made  bis  first  probation- 
sermon  there  in  Oct.  following.  He  passed  an  examination 
in  divinity  in  August  1655  ;  and  was  admitted  to  preach 
publicly,  as  a  probationer,  which  he  did  'first  at  Haerlem. 
The  same  year  he  was  invited  to  be  stated  minister  of  Alc- 
m^er,  but  declined  it,  not  thinking  liirnself  yet  qualified 
for  that  important  task.  In  1657  he  published  a  course  of 
siermbns  in  Dutch,  by  Episcopius,  his  great  uncle  by  the 
mother^s  side,  and  the  same  year  was  invited  to  be  mihiste'r 
of  the  remonstrants  at  Gouda,  where  there  was  a  numerous 
congregation  of  that  sect.  He  accepted  this  vocation,  and 
exercised  the  ministerial  function  in  thtit  town  till  he  was 
called  to  Amsterdam. 

Having  inherited  the  papers  of  Episcopius,  he  found 
among  them  a  great  number  of  letters  relating  to  the  afi^irs 
of  the  remonstrants;  and,  communicating  these  to  Hart- 
soeker,  minister  of  the  remonstrants  at  Rotterdam^  they 
joined  in  disposing  them  into  a  proper  order,  and  then 
published  them  iinder  the  title  of  '^  Epistolae  pra'.stsfntiuai 
et  eruditorum  Virorum,  &c."  at  Amsterdam,  in  1660,  8vo. 
These  being  well  received  by  the  public,  Limb'orch  col- 
lected more  letters,  and  published  a  second  edition,  e6t^ 
rected  and  enlarged,  in  1684,  fol.     After  which,  the  copy 

'*■  Pits,  Bale,  and  Tanner. — Biog.  Brit.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  edtdon.*^— 
Warton»«  History  of  Poetry.— Fttlfer's  Worthi«8.-Jiiiight^  Life  •(  Cotet,— ■ 
Jortin's  Erasmus. 
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eoming  into  ufaother  bookseller^s  bands,  a'tUrii  leditibii 
cdme  oat»  1704,  at  Amsterdam,  ia  foico,  with  an  appen- 
dix, by  Lidibot'eir,  of  tweitty  letters  itibre;  the  wboie  con^ 
taining  a  complete  series  of  every  diing  which  relates  td 
the  hi^ory  of  Atmihianism,  Arotn  the  (A«ve  of  Armmhis  to 
the  synod  of  Dort,  and  afterwards.  In  1661  otir  autboti 
published  a  little  pi^e  in  Dutch,  by  way  of  dialogue  upon 
the  Btb|e6t  of  toleration  in  religion.  Carcell«as  having 
pri<Rt?ecl,  in  1650,  the  first  voiun^e  of  Episcopi^s's  works, 
which  bad  been  communicated  to  hiiii  .by  Francis  Lioi-^ 
borcb,  oar  autbor^s  father,  the  second  volume  was  pro^ 
cured  by  Philip  the  son  in  1661  ;  to  which  he  added  a  pre^ 
face  in  defence  of  Episcopius  and  the  remonstrants.  In 
1667  he  became  minister  at  Amsterdam,  wh^re  Pontanus, 
the  processor  of  divinity,  whose  talent  lay  chiefly  in  preach*- 
Hig,  a)^p6inted  Limborch  his  deputy  ;  first  for  a  year,  and 
theii  resigned  the  chair  absolutely  to  him  in  1668.  Froun 
this  tiode  he  turned  all  his  studies  that  way,  and  ac<{uired  a 
great  nepntation,  not  only  among  those  of  his  own  party  at 
holxv^,  but  among  foreigners  too,  to  which  his  mild  and 
diodest  temper  contributed  not  a  little.  Soon  after,  h^ 
published,  i'n  FtetAish,  several  sermons  of  Episcopius,  which 
had  never  been  printed  before. 

In  1660  he  bad  married ;  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  iA 
1674  he  engaged  in  a  second  marriage,  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. The  Ensuing  year  he  procured  an  editi6n  of  all  the 
works  of  his  master  Curcellaeus,  several  of  which  had  never  • 
appeared  before.  But,  as  neither  Episcopius  nor  Curcel- 
l®us  had  leisure  to  finish  a  complete  system  of  the  renfion- 
strant  theology,  Limbordi  resolved  to  undertake  the  task, 
at^  to  compose  one  which  shouM  be  entirely  complete ; 
some  disorders,  however,  artd  several  avocations,  hindered 
hkn  from  finishing  it  before  1684,  aud  it  did  not  coii^e  out 
till  I6B6,  This  was  the  first  system  of  divinity,  according 
to  the  d6ctritie  of  the  remonstrants,  that  had  appeared  in 
print.  The  work  was  undertaken  at  their  Request,  received 
with  aU  .eagerness  by  them,  and  passed  though  fQj;kr  edi« 
tiom*.     The  same  year,  1686,  he  had  a  dispute,  at  first 

*  The  tide  of  tlie  £rst  edition  is,  l^rcdestinationeTractatosposthumas." 

^  Theolegia  Christiana  ad  Praxim,  Pi«-  This  posthumous  piece  was .  printed 

tati'sac  ProinptiQnem.pacis  ChriAtianas  separately  the  same  year  atAJb^ter- 

linice  cfiVecfaf.  Afns^,  r686,"4to;  the  '<(Jam,  8vo,  in  Low  Dutch  or  Fkmrsb, 

ibUHh/ll  \Sfto\f.%o  ^hicti  is  added, "  He-  with  a  long  preface  in  defence  of  the 

latio  Hutoii^a  de  Origine  et  Prbgressii  reuionstraiits,  against  a  jplece  iii  Lo^ 

CofiUoycxiianiin  in  F^erato  Belgio  de  Duteh^  undtr  the  title  of  the  *^  Coia* 
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wwa  wfctf  and  afterwards '  in  writing,  with  Isaac  Orobia,  « 
Jew  of  Seville  in  Spain,  who  had  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  inquisition,  and  retired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  prac- 
tised physic  with  great  reputation.  This  dispute  produced 
a.  piece  by  our  author,  entitled  '^  Collatio  arnica  de  Ve^ 
ritate  Religionis  Christianse  cum  erudito  Judseo."  /^  A 
friendly  conference  with. a  learned  Jew  concerning  the 
Truth  of  the  .Christian  Religion."  In  it  he  shewed,  that  a 
Jew  can  bring  no  argument  of  any  force  in  favour  of  Ju- 
daism which  may  not  be  made  to  militate  strongly  in  favour 
of  .Christianity.  Orobio,  however,  contended  that  every 
man  ought  to  continue  in  the  religion,  be  what  it  would, 
which  he  professed,  since  it  was  easier  to  disprove  the 
truth  of  .another  religion  than  it  was  to  prove  his  own ; 
and  upon  this  principle  he  averred,  that,  if  it  had  been  his 
lot  to  be  born  of  parents  who  worshiped  the  sun,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  renounce  their  religion  and  em- 
brace another.  To  this  piece  against  Orobio,  Limborch 
added  a  small  tract  against  Uriel  Acosta,  a  Portuguese 
d^ist,  in  which  Limborch  answers  very  solidly  his  argii- 
ments,  to  shew  that  there  is  no  true  religion  besides  the 
religion  of  nature.  (See  Acosta.)  Shortly  after,  Limborch 
published  a  little  piece  of  Episcopius,  in  Flemish,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a  dispute  between  that  remonstrant  and 
one  William  Borne,  a  Romish  priest,  shewing,  that  the 
Roman  church  is  not  exempt  from  errors,  and  is  not  the 
sovereign  judge  of  controversies.  In  1692  the  book  of 
sentences  passed  in  the  inquisition  at  Thoulouse,  in  France, 
coming  into  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  containing  all  the 
sentences  passed  in  that  court  from  1307  to  1323,  Lim-. 
borch  resolved  to  publish  it,  as  it  furnished  him  with  an 
occasion  of  adding  the  history  of  that  dreadful  tribunal, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  inquisitors  themselves  ^.  In 
)693  our  author  had  the  care  of  a  new  edition,  in  one  large 
folio  volume,  of  the  sermons  of  Episcopius,  in  Dutch  ;  to 


bats  of  Sion,  by  James  Fruitier."  There 
is  a  long  extract  of  the  <'  Theologia 
Chtistiana,"  by  Le  Clerc,  ia  Bibl. 
Univ.  totu',  II.  p.  2\,  et  seq. 

*  The  title  is,  *<Hi8toria  Inqutsi* 
tionis,  cui  subjungitur  Liber  Senten- 
tiartim  Inquisitionis  Tholosanae  ab  An» 
no  1307  ad  13:23,  Amslel.  1692,"  fol. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Sam.  Chandler,  and  printed  at,  Lon- 
don»  1731,  in   3  toIs.  4tos  to  which 


the  translator  has  prefixed  a  lai^e  in- 
troduction concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  persecution,,  and  the  real  and 
pretended  causes  of  It.  In  this  edition, 
Mr.  Chandler  had  the  assistance  of 
some  papers  of  our  author  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Anthony  Collins,  esq. 
and  the  correctiops  and  additions  of 
Francis  Limborch,  a  relation  .of  our 
author.    S6e  Chandler^  ^Veface. 
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wMch  he  added,  not  only  a  preface,  but  ai^o  a  very  Ipng 
history  of  the  life  of  Episcopips,  in  the  same  language : 
this  has  been  since  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  in 
8vo  at  Amsterdam,  1701.  (See  EPISCOPIUS.) 
'  In  1694  a  young  gentlevvoman  at  Amsterdam,  of  twenty^^ 
two  years  of  age,  took  a  fancy  to  learn  Hebrew  of  a  Jew ; 
and  was  by  frequent  conversations  with  her  tutor,  induceffl 
to  quit  the  Christian  religion  for  Judaism.  As  soon  as  hes 
mother  understood  this,  she  employed  several  divines,  but 
in  vain  ;  because  they  undertook  to  prove  Christianity  from 
the  Old  Testament,  omitting  the  authority  of  the  New  ; 
to  which  she,  returning  the  common  answeips  she  had 
learned  from  the  Jews,  received  no  reply  that  gave  her 
satisfaction.  While  the  young  lady  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  perplexity.  Dr.  Veen,  a  physician,  happened  to  be 
sent  for  to  the  house;  and,  hearing  her  mother  speak, 
with  great  concern,  of  the  doubts  which  disturbed  her 
daughter,  he  mentioned  Limborch's  dispute  with  Orobio; 
She  immediately  applied  to  Limborch,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  be  able  to  remove  her  scruples,  and  bring  her  back 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Limborch  accordingly  used  the 
same  train  of  argument  which  he  had  pursued  with  Orobio, 
and  quickly  recovered  her  to  her  former  faith.  In  1698  he 
was  accused  of  a  calumny',  in  a  book  concerning  the  xSy^ 
in  St.  John's  gospel,  by  Vander  Waeyen,  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Franecker,  because  he  had  said,  that  Francis 
Bmrman,  a  divine  and  professor  at  Leyden,  had,  in  his 
^'  Theologia  Christiana,''  merely  transcribed  Spinoza  with-  ^ 
out  any  judgment.  Limborch,  producing  passages  from 
both,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  had  said  nothing  which 
was  not  strictly  true;  but  when  this  was  printed  at  Amster- 
dam in  1699,  the  two  Burmans,  one  professor  of  history 
and  eloquence  at  Utrecht,  and  the.  other,  minister  at  Am- 
sterdam, published  a  book^  in  vindication  of  their  father's 
memory,  entitled  "  Burmannorum  Pietas,"  "  The  Piety 
of  the  Burmans ;"  to  which  Limborch  made  no  reply.  In 
1709  he  pu1)lisbed,  in  Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  a  book  of 
piety,  containing  instructions  for  dying  persons,  or  means 
of  preparing  for  death ;  with  a  discourse  upon  the  death  , 
of  John  Owens,  minister  of  the  remonstrants  at  Gouda. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  a  commentary  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  upon  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews,  which  was  published  in  17 1 L 
Having  pursued  the  strictest  temjpoiunce  through  life^ 
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he  preserved  the  vigour  of  bis  mindi  and  health  of  hi^ 
body,  to  a  coQskleirab|e  age»  but  in  the  autumn  of  1711 
he  waa  seized  with  the  St  Anthony's  fire  ;  which,  growing 
more  violent  in  th^e  winter,  earned  him  off,  April  SO,  1712. 
Hin  funeral  oration  was  spoken  by  John  Le  Clero,  who 
gives  him  the  fallowing  character :  '^  Mr.  Limborcb  had 
many  friends  among  the  learned,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
especially  in  England,  where  be  was  much  esteemed,  par** 
ticularly  by  archbishop  Tillotson,  to  whom  his  history  of 
the  inqukisitioei  was  dedicated,  and  Mr.  Locke.  With  Mr, 
X^ocke  he  first  became  acquainted  in  Holland,  and  aft^r-t 
waeds  held  a  correspondence  by  letters,  ip  which,  ai^OQg 
•Iher  things,  he  baa  eis^pl^ined  the  nature  of  human  liberty^ 
a  subject  not  exactly  understood  by  Mr.  Locke.  He  was. 
of  an  open  sincere  carrii^e»  which  was  so  well  tempered 
nvLbh  huBianity  and  discretion  as  to  give  no  offence.  In 
kis  instructions,  when  professor,  he  observed  the  gre^te^t 
perspicuity  and  the  justest  order,  to  which  his  memory^ 
vhich  retained  whatever  he  had  written,  almost  to  a  word, 
contributed  very  much;  and,  though  a  long  course  of  teajph* 
Hig  had  given  him  an  authority  with  those  about  himi,  and 
tiis  advanced  age  had  added  a  reverence  to  faimi  yet  he 
was  never  displeased  with  others  for  differing  from  hin^, 
}>u|:  would  both  censure,  and  be  censured^  without  chagri^n. 
Though  he  never  proposed  the  updersti^nding  of  langus^gef 
as  the  end  of  his  studies,  yet  be  bad  made^  large  advances 
ia  them)  and  read  over  many  of  the  ancient  a^d  mod,^Q 
writers,  and  would  have  excelled  in  this  part  of  literafiire) 
if  he  had  not  preferred  that  which  w^s  more  impojiftaQt, 
He  had  all  the  qualifications  suitable  to  the  character  of  4 
divine.  Above  all  things,  he  had  a  love  for  truths  and 
jfursued  the  search  of  it,,  by  reading,  the  Scripture?  with 
the  best  commentators.  As  a  preacher,  his  sermons  were 
snuethodical  and  solid,  rather  than  eloquent  If  he  ha4 
applied  himself  to  the  mathematics  liue  would  updoubtedly 
hitve  excelled  therein ;  but  he  bad  no  particu)^  londnei^ 
for  that  study,  though  he  wis  an  absolute  outster  of  air^*« 
inetic«  He  was  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
his  own  country,  especia%  for  150  years,  tbs^^  }^  ev^9 
retained  the  most  minifte^ircumstanjces>»  ^d4  the  very  %im» 
of  each  tnansaction  ;  so  m^t  scarce  any  oQe.  c<miA  de^^ei^e 
him  in  that  particular.  In  hb  manner  be  was  gra^ve  with- 
out pride  or  suUenness,  affable  wiibput  a,ffectation,  plea- 
wnt  a^d  fiucetuMiSi  upon  occasion,  withoiiL^  siaikin^  in^o  a 
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vulgar  lowness,  or  degenerating  into  malice  or  ill-nature. 
By  these  quali(i.cations  he  was  agreeable  to  all  who  con- 
yersed  with'him  ;  and  his  behaviour  towards  his  neighbours 
was  sucl^,  that  all  who  knew  him,  or  had  any  dealings  with 
him,  ever  commended  it."  * 

LINACRE,  or  LYNACER  (Thomas),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  scholars  of  his  age,  descended  from 
the  Linacres  of  Linacre-hall  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire,  was  bovn  at  Canterbury  about  1460.  Having 
completed  his  school-education,  under  William  de  Sellings 
a  very  eminent  m^ter,  in  his  native  city,  h^  entered  a^ 
Oxford,  and  wa?  chosen  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  ia, 
1484.  Being  desirous  of  farther  advancement  in  learning^ 
he  accompanied  De  Selling  into  Italy,  whither  the  latte^ 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  Henry  VH, 
De  Selling  left  him  at  Bglogna,  •  with  strpng  recommenda- 
tions to  Politjian,  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latinists  la 
Europe;  and  removing  thence  to  Florence,  Linacre  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  that  munificent  patron  of  literature^ 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who  granted  him  the  privilege,  of  at- 
tending the  same  preceptors  with  his  own  ^ons  ;  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  which  he  knew  how  to  profit ;  and  under  D^emer 
trius  Chalcondyla^,  who  ha,d  fled  from  Constantinople  when 
it  wa?  tal^en  by  the  Turks,  he  acquired  a  perfeict  know-^ 
l^dge  of  the  Greek,langu9.ge.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  an4 
studied  mediqine  and  natural  philosophy  under  H|ern(iolausi 
Barbaras.  He  apph^d  particularly  to  the  works  of  Aris^- 
totle  and  Qalen,  an4  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man \^ho  juade  hims^elf  master  of  thps.e  writers  by  peruait^g 
them  in  the  original  Greek.  He  also  tran^late^  and  pu()- 
Ihhed  s^everal  of  GaJen's  tra,ct8  intp  mo^t  elegant  Latin^ 
and  along  with  Grocyn  an4  WilJiia.wi  Latin^ierj  undertook  9, 
trs^Qslation  of  Aris,totlej  which^  however,  they  left  imper- 
fect. On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  ii;icorporated  M.  D, 
it  Oxford,  whieh  4^gree  he  had  taken  at  Padu^,  gave  tera-i 
porary  lectures  on  physic,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
in  that  university.  His  reputation  soon  became  so  high, 
that  kip^g  He^ry  VH.  called  him  to  court,  and  entrusted 
hin^  with  the  c,are  both  of  the  h^aUh  apd  education  of  hi;; 
^u,  prince  Arthur,  He  is  said  also  tp  hc^ve  instructevl 
princess  Catherine  in  the  Italian  language.     He  was  made 

1  Life,  by  Le  Glare  in  fiibt;  Choisic,  vol.  XXIV.— Gen.  Diet.— Moreri.— 
KksroQ,  ToU  X4.T9!S«xu  OQ<unasU-«>Cha«dler'«  Fteiaoe  to  Uiit  Hi&tury  of  tli^ 
loqittsitioo,    . 
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successively  physician  to  the  kings  Henry  VII.,  Heilry  VIIL, 
and  Edward  VL,  and  to  the  princess  Maiy. 

In  the  r^ign  of  Henry  VIII.  indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
stood  above  all  rivalsbip  at  the  head  of  his  profession ;  and 
he  evinced  his  attachment  to  its  interests,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  good,  by  various  acts ;  but  especially  by  founding 
two  lectures  on  physic  in  th^  university  of  Oxford,  and 
one  in  that  of  Cambridge.     That  at  Oxford  was  left  to 
Merton  college,  and  the  Cambridge  lecture  was  given  to 
St.  John's,  at  which  college  it  is  said  by  Wood  and  Knight 
that  Linacre  studied  for  some  time.     The  endowment  of 
both  is  the  manor  of  Tracys,  or  Tracies,  in  Kent ;  but  al- 
though he  bequeathed  these  at  his  death  in  1524,  and  the 
lectures  were  actually  read  even  in  his  life-time,  they  were . 
not  established  until  December  1549,  by  Tunstall,  bishop 
of  Durham,     Linacre  also  may  be  reputed  the  founder  of 
the  royal  college  of  physicians  in  London.     Regretting 
that  there  was  no  proper  check  upon  illiterate  monks  and 
empirics,  licences  being  easily  obtained  by  improper  per- 
sons, when  the  bishops  were  authorised  to  examine  and 
license  practitioners  in  an  art  of  which  they  could  not  be 
competent  judges,  Linacre  obtained  letters  patent  in  J  518 
from  Henry  VIII.  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regu- 
larly bred  physicians  in  London,  in  whom  was  vested  the 
sole  right  of  examining  and  admitting  persons  to  practise 
within  the  city,  and  seven  miles  round  it ;  and   also  of 
licensing  practitioners  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who 
by  virtue  of  their  degrees  were  independent  of  the  college, 
except  within  London  and  its  precincts.     The  college  had 
likewise  authority  given  to  it  to  examine  prescriptions  and 
drugs  in  apothecaries*  shops.     Linacre  ^as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  new  college,  and  continued  in  the  office  during 
the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life ;  and,  at  his  death,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  college  his  house  in  Knight-rider- street, 
in  which  its  meetings  were  held. 

After  receiving  all  these  honours,  as  attestations  and  re- 
wards of  superior  merit  in  his  profession,  be  resolved  to 
change  it  for  that  of  divinity.  To  this  study  he  applied 
himself  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life*;  and,  entering  into 

*  Sir  John  Cbeke,  in  censor  ing  this  reading  the  5tb,  6th,  and,  Yth  cbaptera 

diaoge,  ob^^erves,  that  he  did  not  be-  of  St.  Matthew,    he  threw   the  book 

gin  this  study  till  be  was  broken  by  away  with   Tiolenoe,  and  swore,  that' 

age  and  iofirmities  i  and  that,  opon  this  was  either  not  the  Gospei|  or  w» 
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the  priesthood,  obtained  the  rectory  of  Mersham^  October 
1509  )  buty  resigning  it  within  a  month,  be-  was  instated 
into  the  prebend  of  Eaton  in  the  church  of  Wells,  and 
afterwards,  in  1518,  into  another  of  York;  he  was  also 
precentor  in '  the  latter  church,  but  resigned  it  in  half  a 
year.  He  had  other  preferments  in  the  church,  some  of 
which  he  received  from  archbishop  Warham,  as  be  grate* 
fully  acknowledges  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate.  D¥.  Knigbt 
informs  us,  that  he  was  a  prebendary  of  St.  Stephen'js;, 
Westminster;  and  bishop  Tanner  writes,  that  he  was  ajso 
rector  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  He  died  of  the  stone,  in 
great  pain  and  torment,  Oct.  20,  1524,  and  was  buried  in 
Si.  t^aul's  cathedral ;  where  a  handsome  monument  was 
.•  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  admirer  and  suc« 

cessor  in  fame.  Dr.  Caius. 

In  his  literary  character,  Linacre  stands  eminently  dis*- 
tihguished ;  as  he  was  one  of  the  first,  in  conjunction 
with  Colet,  Lfly,  Grocyn,  and  Latimer,  who  revived,  or 
rather  introduced,  classical  learning  in  this  island.  Trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  authors  into  Latin  were  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  literati  of  those  times  3  and  Linacre, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  conferred  a  benefit  on  his 
profession,  by  translating  several  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  Galen.  These  were  the  treatises,  **  De  Sanitate 
tuenda,''  in  six  books,  which  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
1517,  and  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIII. ;  "  De  Morbis 
cifrandis,"  in  fourteen  books,  printed  at  Paris  in  1526; 
three  books  **  De  Temperamentis,"  and  one  "  De  ina- 
quali  Temperie,'*  first  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1521,  and 
inscribed  to  pope  Leo  X.  A  copy  of  this  on  vellum,  wfaidh 
Linacre  presented  tp  Henry  VIII.  is  now  in  the  Bodleian. 
There  is  another  edition,  without  date  or  printer's  name. 
'^  De  naturalibus  Facultatibus,''  three  books,  together  with 
one  book  <^  De  Pulsuum  Usu,"  without  date,  but  they  were 
reprinted  by  Colinseus  in  1528,  as  well  as  his  posthumous 
translation  of  the  four  books  *^  De  Morborum  Symptomati- 
bus.^'  In  these  versions  Linacre  exhibited  a  Latin  style  so 
pure  and  elegant,  as  ranked  him  among  the  finest  writers 
of  his  age.  In  the  polish  of  his  style  he  was  mtfaer  fasti« 
dious,  and  his  friend  Erasmus  describes  him  as  *^  Vir  noa 

vera  not  Cbristiaiig.  Cbeke,  '*  De  as/ppears  froiA  hif  proiecting  the'  col* 
^ronunc.  Grecai  Linguae."  HoweTeir.  lege  of  physieiaas,  and  oeing  preiident 
jte  sUn  bad  bis  tboogbts  upon  physic,     there  till  bis  death* 
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ex$kcti  Untum^  ^ed  severi  judicUk;''  and  Huet,  in  bis  learned 
treatise  "  De  claris  Interpretatoribus,"  gives  him  th«  praise^ 
pf  extraordinary  elegance  and  cliasteness  of  style,  bi^t  in- 
ifiQiates  that  he  occasionally  sacrifices  fidelity  to  these  (]^ua- 
liities. 

It  was,  indeed,  on  his  reputation  as  a  philologist,  that 
'  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  valued  himself.  His  first  essay 
vas  a  translation  of  "  Proglus  on  the  Sphere,"  dedicated 
to. bis  pupil,  prince  Arthur;  and  he  also  wrote  a  smal 
bocJc  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar,  in  English^ 
{qx  the  use  of  the  princess  Mary,  which  was  afterward^ 
^aiiidlated  into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  But 
the  work  which  appears  to  have  engaged  a  very  large  por«» 
tioxi  of  his  time,  and  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
a  work  of  the  most  profound  erudition,  was  a  larger  gram-r 
nv!Ltical  treatise,  entitled  ^^  De  emendata  structura  Latini 
Sermonis,  libri  sex."  This  work,  which  was  not  printed 
till  after  his  death,  in  December  1524,  when  it  appeared 
with  a  recommendatory  letter  from  the  learned  Melanc- 
Uioiiy  was  received  with  much  applause  by  men  of  eradi-r 
tion,  and  parsed  through  several  editions.  The  original  is 
ve^y  scarce;  but  from  the  translation  o^  it,  by  Buchantan^^ 
it  appears  to  be  little  more  than  the  present  accidence 
taught  in  schools,  and  still  retaining  the  title  of  ^^  Kudi-, 
paents,  &c."  His  friend  Erasmus,  indeed,  in  his  ^^  MoiriaE^ 
(incoiaiumt,"  bestowed  some  good-natured  raillery  upon  the 
author,  for  having  tortured  himself  for  twenty  years  by  the 
subtleties  of  grammar,  and,  after  for^akipg  other  more  im-i 
portaqt  objects,  thought  himself  happy  in  living  long 
enough  to  establish  certain  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
eight  parts  of  s^peech. 

In  his  professional  character,  Linacre  acquired  universe^ 
reputation,  among  bis  countrymen  and  co^temporarie^j^  for 
akill  aad  practical  ability,  as  well  as  for  his  learning;  ai^d 
be  was  equally  the  subject  of  applause  apd  estimatia^ 
as  an  upright  and  humane  physician,  a  steady  and  affec^ 
tionate.  friend^  and  a  munificent  patron  of  letters,  {f 
were  sufficient  of  it^f  to  justify  thi&  eulogiuni,  to  mcA* 
tion  that  be  was  the  iatiqaate  t'riead  of  Erasmus.  That 
great  apd  worthy  man  frequently  takes  occasioa  to  expre^ 
his  affection  and  esteem  for  bis  character  and  abiUties;. 
and  writing  to  an  acqaaintance,  when  seized  wilii  an  ill*' 
ncss  at  Paris,  h^  pathetically  lamejftts  his  absencQ  ftoia 
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LiiKicre^  from  whose  «kill  and  kindness  he  ipight  reeeive 
equal  relief*.* 

LINDEN.     See  VANDER  LINDEN. 

LINDSAY  (John),  a  learned  divine,  of  St.  Mary Vhall 
at  Oxford,  officiated  for  many  years  aa  minister  of  thor 
nonjuring  society  in  Trinity-chapel,  Aldersgate-street,  aiKl 
is  said  to  have  been  their  last  n^inist^r.  He  was  ako  for 
some  time  8^  corrector  of  the  press  to  Mr.  Bowyer.  thi9 
printer.  He  finished  along  and  useful  life,  June  21»  1168^ 
at  the  age  of  eightyrtwo;  and  was  buried  id  Islington 
church*yard.  Mr.  Lindsay  published  ^^  The  Short  Hislevy 
of  the  Regal  Succession,"  &c.  with  "Remarks  on  Wbi$lQ!ii*s 
Scripture  Politics,"  &c.  1720,  Svo^  which  occurs  in  Umi 
Bodleian  Catalogue.  His  valuable  translation  of  Mason's 
"  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,"  1726,  (reprinted 
in  1728,)  has  a  large  and  elaborate  preface,  containing  '^  9^ 
full  and  particular  Series  of  the  Succession  of  our  Bistus^i 
through  the  seversd  Reigns  since  the  Reformation^^'  &c* 
He  dates  the  second  edition  from  ^^  Islington,  13  I)ec. 
}727."  In  1747,  he  published^  in  the  same  sisse,  <^  Two 
Sermons  preached  at  Court  in  162Q,  by  Francis  Mason  )^' 
which  be  recommends,  ^'  as  well  for  their  ovrn  intrinsic 
value,  as  to  ma,ke  up  a  complete  Collection  of  that  learned 
Author's  Works."  He  had  a  nef>hew,  who  died  curate  oi 
Waltham  >bbey,  Sept.  17,  1779.* 

LINDSAY,  or  LYNDSAY  (Su  David),  an  ancient 
Seoj^b  poet,  descended  from  a  noble  family,  was  born  iu 
14^,  at  Garmylton  in  Hadingtonsbire,  and  received  his 
es^dy  education  probably  at   the  neighbouring   school  of 

*  The  following  epitaph,  written  by  Medicinas    studiosis   Oxonice  pol^licas 

Cains,  will  be  acceptable  to  tbe  learned  lectiones  duas,  Cantabrigice  unaiva,  in 

teadtr,  Icom  the  elegancf  of  its  com-  perpetaam  itabilivit   In  hac  urbe  CoU 

potion :  legiujn  Medicoram  fieri  sua  iadustri^ 

^  Thomas  Lynacruti,  Regis  Henrici  curavit,  cujus  et  Prsesidens  proximus 
VIU.  medicils  ;  vir  tt  GrttodetLatini&r  electus  est.  Fraudes  dolosque  mir^ 
8tqe«  in  re  mediea  looge  ^ru^tissimas.  perc^us  ;  fidos  amiois ;  omoibvs  juxU 
Multos  state  sua  langu^Dtes,  et  qui  charus  :  aliquot  annos  antequam  obi- 
jam  aaimam  desponderaot,  vitae  resti*  erat  Presbyter  factus  ;  plenus  annis, 
tuit«  Multa  Ga/eni.  opera  in  Latinam  ex  bac  vita  migravit»  multum  desido- 
lingoa^,  mjra  et  siogiil^ti  facundia,  ratia,  anno  1524,  die  21  Octobris.  Vi- 
vertit  Egregium  opus  de  emendata  vit  post  fupera  virtus.  Thomas  Lina- 
itru<!tara  Latiiii  sermonis,  amicorvim  cro  darissi mo  Medico,  Johamies  Caiufi 
iro^aAu,   paqlo   ^nie    ii9ort<»m  edidit.  p09ui^  aiwo  1557." 

1  Atb,  Ox.  vol.  I.  ne^  edit BiQg.  Biit.^Fuller'i  Worthier.— Freiod'g  Hiat 

of  Physic.-^ Wood's  Anqals.by  Outch.— Aikin's  3iog,  Memoirs  of  Medicioe.7« 
ReeA's  CJydopedia. 

3  Nichols's  Bowyer,  in  vrhicK  iM  4  portign  of  liis  correspondence  with  Dr. 
^aicbary  Grey, 
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Coupar.  In  1505  be  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drew's, which  be  is  supposed  to  have  left  in  1509.  He 
then  entered  into  the  service  of  the  court,  where,  in  1512, 
lie  was  an  attendant,  or  page  of  honour  to  James  V.  then 
an  infant  In  this  situation  he  continued  until  1524,  when, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  mother,  the  young  king  was 
deprived  of  bis  servants,  Bellenden,  Lindsay,  and  others, 
for  whom  be  seems  always  to  have  entertained  a  just  re- 
gard, and  whom  he  dismissed  with  a  pension,  the  payment 
of  which  his  majesty  was  studious  to  enforce,  wbiie  his 
means  were  few,  and  his  power  was  little.  From  1524  to 
1 528,  Lindsay  was  a  witness  of  the  confusions  and  oppres- 
sions arising  from  the  domination  of  the  Douglasses  over 
both  the  prince  and  his  people.  From  that  thraldom  the 
king,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  made  bis  escape,  by  his  own 
address  and  vigour,  in  July  of  1528,  after  every  other 
exertion  had  failed.  Lindsay  bad  now  liberty  and  spirits 
to  support  him  in  the  cultivation  of  bis  muse,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  year  just  mentioned,  produced  his  "  Dreme.'* 
I»  the  following  year  he  presented  bis  "  Complaynt"  to 
the  king,  and  in  ]  530  he  was  inaugurated  lion  king  of  arms, 
and  incidentally  became  a  knight.  In  December  of  this 
year  be  published  his  satire  on  the  clergy,  called  ^^  The 
Cosyplaynt  of  the  Papingo.** 

Sir  David  was  soon  enjployed  in  discharging  the  proper 
functions  of  lion  herald.  In  April  1531,  he  was  sent  witb 
Campbel  and  Panter,  to  Antwerp,  to  renew  the  ancient 
treaty  of  commerce  with  ^he  Netherlands,  and  they  were 
fio  well  received  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  to  insure 
the  success  of  their  mission.  Lindsay  returned  to  Scotland 
in  the  latter  end  of  153 1,  and  not  long  after  married.  This 
marriage  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  fruitful  or 
bappy.  Sir  pavid  left  no  issue,  and  he  every  where  speaks 
with)  a  sort  of  Turkish  contempt  of  women.  He  was  now 
occupied  upon  a  poem,  which  displays  much  of  that  senti- 
ment, a  drama  of  a  very  singular  kind,  which  be  called, 
what  he  intended  it  to  be,  "A  Satyre  of  the  three  Estatis.'* 
Some  of  his  biographers  have  affected  to  consider  him  as 
the  first  dramatist  of  bis  country.  But  moralities  existed  in 
Scotland  before  he  was  borH  ;  and  were  very  common  in 
bis  time.  In  1536,  probably,  he  produced  his  "Answer 
to  the  King's  Flyting,'*  and  his  "  Complaynt  of  Basche,'* 
which  shew  the  gloominess  of  bis  temperament. 

In  the  mean  time  be  was  sent  as  lion  king,  with  sir  John 
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Campbel  of  Laudon,  in  1535,  to  the  eoaperor,  to  demand 
in  marriage  one  of  the  princesses  of  his  house.  The  king» 
however,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  portraits  of  the  prin- 
cesses presented  to  him,  or  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Chalmers 
thinks,  being  attracted  by  a  more  useful  connection  with 
France,  sent  Lindsay,  in  1536,  to  that  country  to  demand 
in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Venddme ;  but  the 
king  himself,  arriving  the  year  following,  made  choice  of 
Magdalene  of  France,  who  died  in  about  two  months  after 
her  marriage  ;  and  this  lamentable  event  occasioned  Lind* 
say's  next  poem,  the  '^  Deploratioun  of  the  Deith  of  quene 
Magdalene.*'  The  king,  however,  married  again  in  1538, 
and  Lindsay's  talents  were  called  forth  in  the  ris^joicings 
and  ceremonies  consequent  to  that  event,  and  afterwards 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince.  During  the  remainder  of  the, 
reign  of  James  V.  be  appears  to  have  retained  his  majesty's 
favour,  and  to  have  been  frequently  employed  in  his  cha- 
racter of  herald  ;  but  few  of  these  incidents  seem  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  detached  from  his  biographer's  nar- 
rative. During  the  regency,  he  appears  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  reformers,  and  after  the  assassination  of 
cardinal  Beaton,  wrote  his  "  Tragedie  of  the  late  Cardinal,'* 
to  strengtben  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  that  ec- 
clesiastic. 

In  1548  he  was  sent,  as  lion  herald,  to  Christian,  king 
of  Denmark,  to  solicit  ships,  for  protecting  the  Scottish 
coasts  against  the  English,  and  to  negociate  a  free  trade, 
particularly  in  grain  :  the  latter  purpose  only  was  accom- 
plished, but  at  Copenhagen,  Lindsay  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  vi{ith  the  literati  of  Denmark.  He 
at  length  returned  to  his  usual  occupations,  and.*  was  pro-* 
bably  no  more  employed  in  such  distant  embassies.  About 
this  time  he  published  the  mos^  pleasing  of  all  his  poems, 
**  The  Historic  and  Testament  of  Squire  Meldrum,"  In 
1553  he  finished  his  last  and  greatest  work,  .^^  The  Mo- 
narchic." When  he  died,  seems  a  matter  of  great  uncer- 
tainty. His  latest  andl>est-informed  biographer  is  inclined 
to  place  his  death  in  or  about  1557  ;  but  others  say  that 
he  lived  till  1567.  It  is  rather  singular  that  a  man  of  so. 
much  celebrity,  a  great  public  officer,  one  of  the  reformers, 
or  who  at  least  contributed  to  the  reformation,  and  the, 
most  popular  poet  of  his  time,  should  have  died'  in  such 
obscurity,  without  even  a  tradition  as  to  when  or  where  he 
was  buried*     Little  of  his  personal  character  can  now  be 
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fcnomi,  but  wfatt  is  to  be  gleaned  from  his  writings.  I|^ 
entered  with  gre«t  zeal  into  the  religious  disputes  of  his 
tixaef  but  is  supposed  to  lean  rather  to  the  Lutheran  than 
Calvinistic  principles  of  reformation  ;  bis  satires,  however, 
were  powerfully  assisting  in  exposing  the  vioes  of  the 
clergy^  and  produced  a  lasting  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  We  shall  not  enter  very  minutely  into  his  cha<> 
racier  as  a  poet.  In  his  works,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  we  do  not 
often  find  either  the  splendid  diction  of  Dunbar,  or  the 
prolific  ima^nation  of  Gawiu  Douglas.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  '^  Dream^*  is  his  only  composition  which  can  be  cited 
as  uniformly  poetical ;  but  his  various  learning,  his  good 
sense,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  courts,  and  of  the  world, 
the  facility  of  his  versification,  and  above  all,  his  peculiar 
talent  of  adapting  bimsdf  to  readers  of  all  denominations, 
will  continue  to  secure  to  him  a  considerable  share  of  that 
popularity,  for  which  be  was  originally  indebted  to  the 
opiiiions  he  professed,  no  Jess  than  to  his  poetical  merit. 
The  most  ampler  information  respecting  Lindsay,  his  per- 
sonal history,  and  works,  may  be  found  in  the  very  accu* 
rate  edition  of  the  latter  published  in  1806,  by  George 
Chalmers,  esq.  in  3  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  if  the  learned  editor  had  executed  no  more  than  the 
glossary  prefixed  to  this  edition,  he  would  have  been  amply 
^titled  to  the  gratitude  both  of  English  and  Scotch  scho« 
lars.  A  more  elaborate,  learned,  and  satisfactory  produc- 
tion of  the  kind  has  certainly  not  appeared  since  that  of 
Ruddiman.' 

LINDSEY  (Theophilus),  a  Sociuian  writer,  was  born 
at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire,  June  20th,  1723,  old  style. 
His  father,  Mr.  Robert  Lindsey,  was  an  opulent  proprietor 
pf  the  salt-works  in  that  neighbourhood ;  his  mother's  name 
was  Spencer,  a  younger  bi^nch  of  the  SpenoeT  family,  in 
tlie  county  of  Buckingham.  Theophilus  was  the  second  of 
diree  children,  and  so  named  after  his  godfather,  Theo^ 
pbilus  earl  of  Huntingdon.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
grainmar-learning  at  Middlewich,  and  from  his  early  at- 
tacbment  to  books,  and  the  habitual  seriousness  of  his  mind, 
he  was  intended  by  his  mother  for  the  church.     He  lost 

• 

1  Life  prefixed  to  Mr.  Chalmers's  edition. — Ellii's  Specimens. — Warton^ 
Hist,  of  Poetry.— Brit.  Crit.  vol.  XXIX. — Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  sir  David,  is  the  repoted  anthor  or  editor  of  #hat  has  been 
hitherto  ptrUished  as  a  <<  History  pf  Scotland  from  1436  to  1565,  &c"  Of  this 
a  recent  and  very  correct  edition  has  been  publisiied  by  John  Grabain  Dalvelly 
esq.  F.  S.  A.  E.  in  2  vols,  Svo,  wfth  its  proper  title  of  **  The  t^hroWi£les  of  Scot-, 
land." 
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5ome  'tri»e  by  iH-cfctog^  tX  schools,  ontH  he  was  put  miiieif 
thiB  cafe^  Mr.  ftfcrnafd  of  the  frefe- school  of  Leeds,  un4er 
Vrhom  hfe  itistde  a  ritpid  progress  ki  classical  learning.  At  x 
the  a^e  of  eighteen  he  was  admitted  of  St.  JohttV  oelfeg^, 
Catnbttdge,  where,  by  exemplary  diligence  and  morsit 
Conduct,  he  obtained  the  entire  approbation  of  bis  tdtoi^s: 
As  soon  as  he  fead  finished  his  studies  at  ceyllegift,  taWen 
hisiirst  degree,  atrd  had  beeh  admitted  to  deacdn^  orders^ 
he  was  nominated  by  sir  George  Wheler  to  a  chapel  irt 
SpitaKsqitare  London.  Soon  after  this,  "he  was,  by  thfe 
rectfmtnendatTOH  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  appoiMed  do* 
mestic  chaplain  to  Algernon  duke  of  Somerset.  The'diike, 
frofti  ia  great  regard  for  his  me?rit,  determined  to  proctir* 
bim  a  high  tank  hi  ibe  church,  but  an  eariy  dea^tlh  deprived 
Mr.  Lindsey  df  his  iHustrious  patron,  fft  1754,  he*accom*- 
panied  the  present  diike  of  Northumberland  to  'tbe-cott- 
tmenft,  and  on  his  return  he  suppHed,  for  some  tim^,  the 
temporary vac&rrcy  of  a  good  living  in  the  north  off  Eftg*- 
land,  Called  Kirkby^-Wisk :  here  he  became  -acquainted 
trith  'Mr.  strchdeacon  Blackburne,  and  in  1760  mttrried  hife 
daughtier-in-law.  From  Kirkby  Mr.  Lind^ey  wertt  t^  Pid- 
31fetoWn,  in  TDdrsetshire,  having  been  tpresented  to  tbfe 
Kving  of  that  place  by  the  earl  of  Hutttingdon  :  this, 
tihrough  thfe  interest  of  the  same  patron,  he  exchanged,  in 
1^764,  for  the  'vicarage  of  CJatterick,  in  Yorkshire.  'Herfe 
lie  tesided  nearly  ten  years,  an  exemplary  pslttern  of  apri^ 
mitive  ^tid  conscientous  pastor,  highly  respected  and  be- 
loved by  the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  Besides  his 
Vsfrious  atid  important  duties  as  a  parish  clergyman,  Mr. 
l^indsey  Mras  ever  alive,  and  heartily  active,  in  every  cause 
in  ;whi<Mi  a  deviation  from  the  formularies  and  obligations 
of  the  <3hurch  was  considered  as  necessary.  With  this 
Vidw,  in  1771  he  zealously  co-6perated  with  Mr.  arch- 
deacon Blackburne,  Dr.  John  Jebb,  Mr.  Wyvil^,  and  Others, 
ill  endeavouring  to  obtain  relief  in  matters  of  ^ubstrriptioti 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Mr.  Lindsey  had,  probably, 
fbr  sotafe  yfears,  erttertained  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
'dootrihe  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  leading  topics  of  thfe 
established  faith;  and  these  pressed  so  heavy  upon  him 
tihat  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  remain  in  a  church, 
p^taking  of  its  emoluments,  which  he  could  not  deserve, 
arid  .pteachiog  its  doctrines^,  which  he  could  not  believe. 
*He  therrifote,  ;iti  November  1773,  wrote  to  the  pfelatie  df^ 
lib  ^Ocese,  irifdrthing  him  of  his  intention  to  quit  the 
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church)  and  signifying,  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  tran^« 
mit  to  him  his  deed  of  resignation.  The  bishop  endea-. 
Toured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  at  his  post^  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  duty  required  the  sacrifice,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  bear  the  consequences.  When  the  act  was 
done,  he  said  he  felt  himself  delivered  from  a  load  which 
had  long  lain  heavy  upon  him,  and  at  times  nearly  over- 
whelmed him.  Previously  to  his  quitting  Catterick,  Mn 
Lindsey  delivered  a  farewell  address  to  his  parishioners^ 
in  which  he  stated  his  motives  for  quitting  them  in  a  sim- 
ple and  very  affecting  manner,  pointing  out  the  reasons 
why  he  could  no  longer  conduct,  nor  join  in  their  worship, 
without  the  guilt  of  continual  insincerity  before  God,  and 
endangering  the  loss  of  his  favour  for  ever.  He  left  Cat* 
jterick  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  after  visiting 
some  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  arrived 
in  London  in  January  1774,  where  he  met  with  friendsi 
who  zealously  patronized  the  idea  which  he  entertained 
of  opening  a.  place  of  worship,  devoted  entirely  to  uni- 
tarian principles*  A  large  room  was  at  first  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  in  Essex-street  in  the  Strand,  which  was 
•pened  April  17,  1774.  The  service  of  the  place  was 
conducted  according  to  the  plan  of  a  liturgy  which  had 
heeu  altered  from  that  used  in  the  established  church  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  whose  conscience  wajs 
not  quite  so  delicate  as  that  of  Mr.  Lindsey.  Mr.  Lindsey 
published  the  sermon  which  he  preached  on  the  opening  of 
his  chapel,  to  which  was  added  an  account  of  the  liturgy 
made  use  of.  About  the  same  time  he  published  his 
^*  Apology,''  of  which  several  editions  were  called  for  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  This  was  followed  by  a  still 
larger  volume,  entitled  '^  A  Sequel  to  the  Apology,*'  which 
was  intended  as  a  reply  to  his  various  opponents,  and  like- 
wise to  vindicate  and  establish  the  leading:  doctrines  which 
be  professed,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had  given  up 
his  preferment  in  the  church.  This  work  was  published  in 
1776;  and  in  1778  he  was  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  friends,  to  build  the  chapel  of  Essex-street,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  Till  the  summer  of 
1793,  Mr.  Lindsey,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Disney,  conducted  the  services  of  the  place,  upon  strict 
unitarian  principles,  to  a  numerous  congregation.  He 
then  resigned  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  his  coadjutor, 
notwithstanding  thf,  earnest  wishes  of  his  hearers  that  he 
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•boold  still  oMitiDue  a  part  of  the  seirvicea.  Tkourii  be 
kad  quitted  tbe  duties  of  the  pulpit,  be  continued  tp  motir 
in  the  cause,  by  his  publications,  till  be  had  attained  his  80th 
yean  In  1802,  he  published  hit  last  work,  entitled  '^  Croo* 
versations  on  the  Divine  Goremment,  shewing  that  ^^evy 
^ing  is  from  God,  and  for  good  to  all.''  The  profiesseA 
iribject  of  this  piece  is  to  vindicate  the  Creator  from  cbos# 
gloomy  notions  which  are  too  often  attached  to  his  proyi«> 
dence,  and  to  shew  that  the  government  of  the  world  is 
the  wisest  that  could  have  been  adopted,  and  that  afflic- 
tions and  apparent  jevils  are  permitted  for  tke  general 
f;QQd.  From  this  priopiple  Mr.  Lindsey  derived  consohif- 
4ion  through  life,  and  upon  it  he  acted  in  every  difficult 
and  trying  scene.  Oa  bb  death-bed  he  spgfce  of  his  su^ 
ferings  with  perfect  patience  and  meekness,  and  when 
veiBinded,  by  a  friend,  thAt  he  doubtless  was  miabled 
to  bear  them  with  so  much  fortitude  in  the  recollection 
iof  his  favourite  maxim,  that  '^  Whatever  is,  is  right  ;^ 
**  No,"'  said  be  with  an  animation  that  lighted  up  his  coun- 
tenance,^ **  Whatesrer  is,  is  best."  This  was  the  last  sen^ 
tence  vrtiich  he  was  aUe  distinctly  to  aiticulate :  he  died 
-Novembers,  IA08.  Besides  the  works  already  referred 
«to,  he  published  two  dissertations  I  1.  On  the  preface  to 
&.  John's  Gospel ;  2.  On  praying  to  Christ :  ^<  An  Histo- 
Tiosl  View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Wor- 
ship from  the  Reformation  to  our  own  Times ;"  and  sev«* 
aral  other  pieces.  Among  controversial  writers  Mr.  Lindsev 
takes  a  place;  as  hia  <^  Vindiciie  Priestleian®,''  and  his 
^^  Examination  of  Mr.  Robinson's  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of 
iGhrist,'*  will  shew.  Two  volumes  4)f  bis  Sermons  have  beeu 
published  «ince  his  death. 

.  Mr.  Lindsey  was  a  man  ^f  mild  and  amiable  manners, 
and  very  highly  respected  by  every  person  who  knew  him. 
As  a  writer  on  the  side  of  unitariaiiism,  it  eannot  be  said 
tthat  he  brought  many  accessions  of  new  matter  and  argu- 
ment, but  bis  honourable  conduct  in  the  resignation  of  his 
-preferment  rendered  him  peculiiarly  an  ornament  to  the 
MCt  he  joined,*  aiid  the  loss  of  such  a  maa  might  bie  justly 
tegretted  by  tbe-cburch  be  left.  ^  ^ 

LINGLEBACH  (John),  a  Dutch  painter,  or  at  least 
one  who  painted  much  in  the  Dutch  manner,  was  bom  s^t 

%  Aihm»vm$  voi  V.— IU«»'9  Cyclopei)ia>«^  Memoirp  by  Mr.  ^ekhapn^ 
18 IS.  Svo, 

Vol,  XX  U 
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Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1625,  and  learned  his  art  in 
Holland,    but  afterwards  went  to  Home,  where  he  stn- 
.dioatly  obserred  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  art  or  tia** 
ture,  and  continued  at  Rome  till  he  was  twenty-fire  years 
of  age>     His  usual  subjects  are  fairs,  mountebanks,  sea- 
prospects,  naval  engi^ements,  and  landscapes.     His  land- 
scapes are  enriched  with  antiquities,  ruins,  animals,  and 
elegant  figures ;  his  sea-fights  are  full  of  expression,  ex- 
citing pity  and  terror;  and  all  his  objects  are  well-de- 
signed.    His  skies  are  generally  light,  and  thinly  clouded, 
and  his  management  of  the  aerial  perspective  is  extremely 
judicious;  his  keeping  is  usually  good;  his  distances  of  a 
clear  bluish  tint ;  and  the  whole  together  is  masterly,  pro- 
ducing an  agreeable  effect.     In  painting  figures  or  ani- 
mals, he  had  uncommon  readiness,  and  on  that  account 
he  was  employed  by  several  eminent  artists  to  adorn  their 
landscapes  with  those  objects  ;  and  whatever  he  inserted  in 
the  works  of  other  masters,  was  always  well  adapted  to  the 
scene  and  the  subject     His  pencil  is  free,  his  touch  clean 
and  light,  and  his  compositions  are  in  general  esteem.     It 
may  be  observed,  that  he  was  particularly  fond  of  intro- 
ducing into  most  of  his  compositions,  pieces  of  architec- 
ture, the  remains  of  elegant  buildings,  or  the  gates  of  the 
sea-port  towns  of  Italy ;  embellished  with  statues,  placed 
sometimes  on  the  pediments  and  cornices,  and  sometimes 
in  niches.     He  also  excelled  in  representing  Italian  fairs 
and  markets,    inserting  in  those  subjects  abundance  of 
figures,  well  grouped  and  designed,  in  attitudes  suitable 
to  their  different  characters  and  occupations;  and  although 
he  often  repeated  the  same  subjects^  yet  the  liveliness  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  readiness  of  his  invention, .  always 
enabled  him  to  give  them  a  remarkable  variety.     He  died 
in  1687.^ 

LINGUET  (Simon  Nicholas  Henry),  a  French  advo- 
cate and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Rheiros,  July  14, 
1736.  His  father  was  one  of  the  professors  of  the  college 
of  Beauvais,  at  Paris,  and  had  his  son  educated  under  him, 
who  made  such  proficiency  in  his  studies  as  to  gain  th9 
three  chief  prizes  of  the  colje^e  in  1751.  This  early  ce.- 
lebrity  was  noticed  by  the  duke  de  Deux- Pont,  then  at 
Paris,  who  took  him  with  him  to  the  country ;  but  Linguet 
soon  left  this  nobleman  for  the  service  of  the  prince  de 
Beavau,  who  employed  him  as  bis  aide*de-camp  in  the  war 
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an  Portugal,  <«on  account  of   bis  s^ill    in  matheiAatitSi 
X>uring  bis  residence  in  that.countryy  Linguet  learned  tbe 
language  soJiir  as  to  be  able  to  translate  some  Portuguese 
dramas  into  Fr/ench.     Returning  to  France  in  1 762,  he  was 
.admitted  to  the  bar,  where  bis  character  was  very  various ; 
but  amongst  tbe  reports  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  it 
appears  that  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  causes,  he  lost  only 
aiine,  and  was  allowed  to  shine  both  in  oratory  and  compo- 
sition.    He  had  the  art,  however^  of  making  enemies  by 
the  occasional  liberties  he  took  with  characters ;  and  at 
one  time  twenty-four  of  his  brethren  at  the  bar,  whether 
from  jealousy  or  a  better  reason,  determined  that  they 
would  take  no  brief  in  any  cause  in  which  be  was  con* 
cerned,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  approved,  this  so  far 
as  to  interdict  him  from  pleading.     We  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  justice  of  this  harsh  measure.     It 
appears,  however,  to  have  thrown  Linguet  out  of  his  pro^ 
fession,  and  he.^then  began  to  employ  his  pen  on  his  nu- 
merous political  writings ;  but  these,  while  they  added  to 
his  reputation  as  a  lively  writer,  added  likewise  to  the 
number  of  his  enemies.    The  most  pointed  satire  levelled 
at  him  was  the  "  Theory  of  Paradox,"  generally  attributed 
to  the  abb^  Morellet,  who  collected  all  the  absurd  para- 
doxes to  be  found  in  Ljnguet's  productions,  which  it  must 
be  allowed  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  deserve  the  cas*- 
itigation  he  received.     Linguet  endeavoured  to  reply,  but 
the  laugh  Was  against  him,  and  all  the  wits  of  Paris  en- 
joyed his  mortification.     His  *' Journal,''  likewise,  in  which 
most  of  his  effusions  appeared,  was  suppressed  by  the  mi- 
nister of  state,  Maurepas  ;  and  Linguet,  thinking  his  per- 
sonal libi!rty  was  now  in  danger,  came  to  London ;  but  the 
English   not  receiving  him  as  be  expected,  he  went  to 
Brussels,  and  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  count 
de  Vergeunes,  was  allowed  to  return  to  France.    He  had  not 
been  here  long,  before,  fresh  complaints  having  been  made 
of  his  conduct,  he  was,  Sept.  27,  1780,  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
where  he  remained  twenty  months.     Of  his  imprisonoD^ent 
and  the  causes  he  published  a  very  interesting  account^ 
which  was  transited  into  -English,   and  printed   here  in 
1783.     He  was,  after  being  released^  e;xiled  to  Retfael^ 
but  in  a  short  time  returned  to  England.     He  had  been 
exiled  on  two  other  occasions,  once  to  Chartres,  and  tbe 
ptber  to  Nogent-le«RQi;trour.    At  ).h\$  last  place,  he  seduced 
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a  madiiM  Butl^  the  wife  of  a  manofacttmr,  y/fho  aeoom* 
panied  bim  to  Englandi.  Vmm  England  be  went  a^ain  to 
Brosselsi  and  resuttied  bis  journal^  or  ^  Annales  politiques,^ 
in  wbicb  be  endeavoured  to  pay  bis  conrt  to  die  emperor 
Joseph,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  a  paper  be  bad 
written  on  bis  favourite  projeet  of  opening  the  ScbeMl^ 
that  be  invited  bim  to  Vienna,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
1000  ducats^  Linguet,  however,  soon  forfeited  the  empe* 
tor's  favour,  by  taking  part  with  Vander  Noot  and  the  other 
insurgents  of  Brabant.  Obliged,  therefore,  to  quit  the 
Netherlands,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1791,  and  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  constituent  assembly  as  aclvocate  for  the  co- 
lonial assembly  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  cause  of  the  blacks. 
In  February  1792,  be  appeared  in  the  legislative  assembly 
to  denounce  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  the  minister  of  the 
marine ;  but  his  manner  was  so  absurd,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  the  unpopularity  of  that  statesman,  the  assembly  treated 
it  with  contempt,  and  Linguet  indignantly  tore  in  pieces 
his  memorial,  which  he  had  been  desired^  4o  leave  on  th^ 
table.  During  tbe  reign  of  terror,  he  withdrew  into  the 
country,  but  was  discovered  and  brought  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death  June  £7,  1794^ 
for  having  in  bis  works  paid  court  to  the  despots  of  Vienna 
and  London.  At  the  age  of  fifty- seven  he  went  with  se« 
renity  and  courage  to  meet  bis  fate.  It  is  not  very  easy 
io  form  an  opinion  of  Lingnet's  real  character.  His 
being  interrupted  in  his  profession  seems  to  have  thrown 
him  upon  the  public,  whose  prejudices,  he  alternately 
opposed  and  flattered.  His  works  abound  in  contradic- 
tions, but  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  inferred  that  be  was  a 
lover  of  liberty,  and  no  inconsiderable  promoter  of  those 
opinions  whidh  precipitated  the  revolution.  Thatt  he  wai^ 
not  one  of  tbe  ferocious  sect,  appears  fronl  his  escape,  an4 
his  death.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  The  principal 
are,  l.  "Voyage  au  labyrinthe  dnjardin  du  roi,"  Hague,. 
(Paris,)  1755,  12mo.  2.  "  Histoire  du  siecle  d' Alex- 
andre,'' Paris,  1763,  12mo.  3.  "  Projet  d'un  canid  et 
d^nn  pont  sur  les  cotes  de  Picardie,"  1764,  8vo.  4, 
«  Le  Fan^tisme  de  Phitosophes,"  1764,  8vo.  5.  <«  Ne- 
ees^it^  d'une  refontne  dans  l^adtoi^istration  de  la  justice 
et  des  lois  civiles  de  France,"  Amst.  17€4,  8vo.  6.  '"  La 
Dime  royale,"  1T64,  Teprinted  in  1787,  7.  «  Hifcteare 
des  Revolutions  de  remprre  RomaTn,*^  1766,  2  voh.  12ma. 
This  is  one  of  bk  fmradtoicid  woxtLS,  in  which  tyranny  and 
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ikvery  are  t^presented  in  the  most  favourable  light  8» 
**Theorie  des  Lois,"  1767,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  in  1774* 
$.  '^  Histoire  impartiale  des  Jesuites,"  1768,  8vo.  10, 
<^  Hardion^s  Universal  History,"  vols.  19th  and  20tb^  li« 
"  Theatre  Espagnole,''  1770,  4  vols.  1  Jpnp.  12.  **  Theori^ 
du  Libelle,"  Amst  (Paris),  1775,  12ibo,  an  answer  to  the 
a.bb^  Mordllet.  13.  "  Dq  plusheureus^  gouvernmenty"  &c» 
1774,  2  vols.  12010.  14.  **  Essai  philosophique  sur  le 
Monachisme^"  1777,  8vo.  Besides  these  he  wrote  several 
pieces  on  the  revolution  in  Brabant,  and  a  collection  of 
law  cases.* 

LINl^EY  (Jo9n),  an  eminent  music  professor  and  or- 
gaqist,  long  resident  at  Bath,  where  be  had  served  an  ap« 
prenticeship  under  Chilcot,  the  organist  of  that  city,  was  a 
studious  man,  equally  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
pf  his  art  Having  a  large  fiamily  of  children,  in  whom  he 
fpuiid  the  seeds  of  genius  bad  been  planted  by  nature,  and 
the  ph  of  voiee^  in  order  to  cultivate  this,  he  pointed 
fiu  studies  to  singing,  and  became  the  best  singing-master 
of  his  dme,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  specioien^  of  his 
success  in  }m  owo  6tmil^.  He  was  not  only  a  masterly 
player,  on  the  organ  and  barpsicbordi  but  a  good  composer* 
as  his  elegies  and  several  cQqipositions  for  Drury-lane 
theatre  evinced*  His  son  Thomas,  who  was  placed  under 
Nardini  at  Florence,  the  celebrated  disciple  of  Tartinit 
was  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin^  with  a  talent  for  comi* 
position,  which,  if  he  had  lived  to  develope,  would  bavie 
^iven  longevity  tp  his  fame.  Being  at  Grimsthorpe,  in 
Lincolnshire,  at  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Ancaater^  where 
be  often  amused  himself  in  rowing,  filing,  and  sailing  in  a 
boat  on  a  piece  of  water,  in  a  squall  of  wind,  or  by  some  ac- 
cident, the  boat  wan  overset*  and  this  amiable  and  promising 
youth  was  dfowned  at  an  early  age,  tp  the  great  affliction 
of  bis  family  and  friends,  particularly  bis  matchless  sister, 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  whom  this  calamity  repdered  miserable  for 
a  long  time;  during  wbicb,  her  affection  and  grief  ap- 
peared in  verses>  of  the  most  sweet  and  affecting  kind  on 
the  sorrowful  event.  The  beauty,  talents,  and  mental 
endowments  of  this  ''  Sancta  Csecilia  rediviva,*'  will  be 
remembered  tp  the  last  hour  pf  all  who  beard,  or  even  saw 
and  ccmversed  with  her.  The  tone  of  her  voice  and  ex- 
pressive manoer  of  singing  were  as  enchanting  as  ber 
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couDtenarice  and  conversation.  In  her  singing/  'with  a 
inellifluous-toned  voice,  a  perfect  shake  and  intonation, 
she  was  ^possessed  of  the -double  power  of  delighting  aa 
audience  equally  in  pathetic  strains  and  songs  of  brilliant 
execution,  Which  is  allowed  to  very  few  singers.  When 
she  had  heard  the  Agujari  and  the  Danzi,  afterwards  ma* 
dame  le  Brun,  she  astonished  all  hearers  by  performing 
their  bravura  airs,  extending  the  natural  compass  of  her 
voice  a  fourth  above  the  highest  note  of  the  harpsichord^ 
before  additional  keys  were  in  fashion.  Mrs.  Sheridan 
died  at  Bristol  in  1792. 

Mrs.  Tickel,  her  sister,  was  but  little  inferior  to  her  ia 
beauty  and  talents ;  and  Mr.  Linley's  other  daughters  con^ 
tinned  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  them^  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  family  from  which  they  sprang. 

Mr.  Linley,  the  father  of  this  nest  of  nightingales,  from 
being  assistant  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  lived  to 
become  joint  patentee,  and  for  some  time  sole  acting  ma* 
nager ;  in  which  capacity  he  gave  satis&ction,  and  escaped 
censure,  public  and  private,  by  his  probity  and  steady 
conduct,  more  than  is  often  allowed  to  the  governor  of  such 
a  numerous  and  fro  ward  family.  This  worthy  and  ingeni* 
ous  man  died  November  1795.' 

LINNiEUS  (Charles),  afterwards  Von  Linne',  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  naturalists,  was  born  at  Rftshult,  in 
the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden,  May  13th»  1707. 
His  father,  Nicholas  Linnseus,  was  assistant  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Stenbrohult,  to  which  the  hamlet  of  Mshult  be- 
longs, and  became  in  process  of  time  its  pastor  or  rector ; 
having  married  Christina  Broderson,  the  daughter  of  his 
predecessor.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  their  first-born 
child.  The  family  of  Linneus  bad  been  peasants,  but  som^ 
of  them,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  followed 
literary  pursuits.  In  the  beginning  of  that  century  regular 
and  hereditary  surnames  were  first  adopted  in  Sweden,  on 
vrhich  occasion  literary  men  often  chose  one  of  Latin  or 
Gi*eek  derivation  and  structure,  retaining  the  termination 
proper  to  the  learned  languages.  A  remarkable  Linden- 
tree,  TUia  Europaa^  growing  near  the  place  of  their  resi-« 
dence,  is  reported  to  have  given  origin  to  the  names  of 
Lindelius  and  Tiliander,  in  some  branches  of  this  family  ; 
but  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas^  is  said  to  have  first 

\  Keeft^f  C^clpp^dia,  by  Or.  Burnejr, 
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taken  that  of  Linnseus^  by  which  his  son  became  so  exten«; 

lively  known.     Of  the  taste  which  laid  the  foundation  of 

bis  happiness,  as  well  as  his  celebrity,  this  worthy  father 

was  the  primary  cause.     Residing  in  a  delightful  spot,  on 

the  banks  of  a  fine  lake,  surrounded  by  hills  and  valleys^ 

woods  and  cultivated  ground,   his  garden  and  bis  fields 

yielded  him  both  amusement  and  profit,  and  his  infant  son 

imbibed,  under  his  auspices,  that  pure  and  ardent  love  pf 

^nature  for  its  own  sake,  with  that  habitual  exercise  of  the 

mind  in  observation  and  activity,  which  ever  after  marked 

bis  character,  and  which  were  enhanced  by  a  rectitude  of 

principle,  an  elevation  of  devotional  taste,  a  warmth  of 

feeling,  and  an  amiableness  of  manners,  rarely  united  in 

those  who  so  transcendantly  excel  in  any  branch  of  phi* 

losophy  or  science,  because  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 

does  by  no  means  so  constantly  as  it  ought  keep  pace  with 

that  of.  the  understanding.    The  maternal  uncle  of  Nicholas 

Linnsus,  Sueno  Tiliander,  who  had  educated  him  with 

his  own  children,  was  also  fond  of  plants  and  of  gardening, 

'so  that  these  tastes  were  in  some  measure  hereditary.  From 

his  tutor  he  learned  to  avoid  the  error  of  the  desultory 

speculators  of  nature ;  and  his  memory,  like  his  powers  of 

perception,  was  naturally  good,  and  his  sight  was  always 

Bemarkably  acute.     He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 

Veen  very  happy  upder  this  tutor,  and  at  seven  years  of 

age  grammar  had  but  an  unequal  contest  with  botany,  iti 

the  mind  of  the  young  student.     Nor  was  he  much  more 

fortunate  when  removed,  in  1717,  to  the  grammar-school 

of  WeaUt),  the  master  of  which,  as  his  disgusted  pupil 

relates,   *^  preferred  stripes   and   punishments  to   admo-^ 

nitions  and  encouragements.''     In  1722  he  was  admitted 

to   a  higher  form  in  the  school,   and  his  drier  studies 

were  now  allowed  to  be  intermixed  and  sweetened  with 

the  recreations  of   botany.    In    1724>,   being    seventeen 

years  of  age,  be  was  removed  to  the  superior  seminary  be 

Gymnasium^  and  his  destination  was  fixed  for  the  church; 

but,  having  no  taste  for  Greek  or  Hebrew,  ethics,  meta* 

physics,  or  theology,  he  devoted  himself  with  success  to 

mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  a  scientific  pursuit 

of  hisxlarling  botany.    The ."  Chloris  Gothica"  of  Brome-^ 

iius,  and  ^^  Hortus  Upsaliensis'"  pf  Rudbeck,  which  made 

a  part  of  his  little  library,  were  calculated  rather  to  fire 

than  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  ;  while  his  Palmberg  and  Til* 

^nds  might  make  him  sensible  bow  much  still  remained  tq 
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b^  d&oe*  His  own  copiM  of  these  books,  mod  with  Ae  at<^ 
litiosl  care  and  neatness,  are  now  in  sir  James  Sontb's  library* 
LinnsBus^s  literary  reputation,  therefore,  made  so  little  pro- 
gress that  his  tutors  having  pronounced  him  a  dunce,  he 
would  probably  have  been  put  to  some  handicraft  trade^ 
bad  not  Dr.  Rotbmann,  the  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy^ 
talLCn  him  into  his  own  house,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of 
physic,  and  given  him  a  private  course  of  instruction  in 
l^bysiology.  He  first  suggested  to  Linnssus  the  true  prin- 
tiples  upon  which  botany  ought  to  be  studied,  founded  on 
fbe  parts  of  fructification,  and  put  the  system  of  Toume«- 
fort  into  his  hands,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  made  a 
ittpid  progress. 

Ill  1727  Litinsos  was  matriculated  at  the  university  of 
Lund,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine*  He 
lodged  at  the  house  of  a  physician,  Dn  Stobseus,-  and 
kaving  acce^  to  a  library  and  museum  of  natural  history,' 
Was  indefatigable  in  his  application,  and  Stobttus  being  infirm 
lA  health  and  spirits,  LinnsBUS  was  allowed  occasionally  to 
Relieve  him  froi^  the  labours  of  his  profession,  and  soon  be- 
came a  great  favourite.  In  the  ensuing  summer  he  passed 
fte  vacation  under  his  paternal  roof,  and  meeting  there 
with  his  former  patron  Rothmann,  by  his  advice  he  quitted 
Lund  for  Upsal,  as  a  superior  school  of  medicine  and  bo-» 
tdny.  But  in  this  situation,  owing  to  his  father's  poverty, 
Ke  was  reduced  to  great  necessity,  and  although  he  camie 
#ell  recommended,  could  only  obtain  a  royal  scholarship, 
Which  was  so  insufficient  for  his  maintenance,  that  he  often 
Wanted  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  nevertheless  studied 
with  mreat  perseverance,  and  at  last,  in  1729,  obtained  a 
Kbend  patron  in  Dr.  Olaus  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity, 
Who  met  him  by  chance  in  that  academic  garden,  the  feme 
Af  which  he  was  destined  to  immortalise.^  Dr*  Celsius 
discovering  his  merit,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
soon  recommended  him  to  pupils,  by  which  measure  his 
finances  were  improved. 

^  While  under  the  roof  of  Dr.  Celsius,  he  met  with  a  re« 
^ew  of  Vaillant's  treatise  on  the  sexes  of  plants,  which 
firht  led  him  to  consider  the  importance  and  various  forma- 
tion of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  and  thence  to  form  a  new 
teheme  of  arnangement  founded  oti  those  essential  orgaosv 
He  drew  up  an  essay  in  opposition  to  the  librarian  of  the 
tiniversity,  who  had  published  a  work  '^De  nuptiis  plan-^ 
tarum^''  and  this  performance  being  approved  both  by 
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Celsias  and  Rudbeck^  led  the  way  to  bis  being  appoiirte4 
in  1730  to  lecture  in  the  botaiiic  garden,  as-an  assittant 
to  Rttdbeck.     He  was  also  taken  into  Rudbeck's  house  z$ 
tutor  to  his  younger  children,  and  his  leisure  time  was  em^^ 
ployed  on  some  of  those  botanical  works  which  he  afters 
wards  published  in  Holiaud  during  his  stay  there.    • 
s  The  frequent  convensations  of  Rudbeck,  concerning  ^^ 
natural  history  of  Lapland,  and  the  curiosities  be  had  seen 
there,  excited  an  irresistible  desire  in  Linnsus  to  visit  tha 
same  country.     To  this  he  was  perhaps  the  more  imme«* 
diately  prompted  by  some  little  oircumstances  which  mada 
his  residence  at  Upsal  uncomfortable.     These  were,  the 
jealousy  of  Dn  Rosen^  who  was  ambitious  t)f  succeediag 
Rudbeek  whenever  his  profess<nrsbips  should,  become  va«> 
cant,  and  who  by  his  success  as  ^e  only  practising  pfay* 
sician  at  Upsal,  was  likely  to. prove  a  formidable  rival;  at 
well  as  some  domestic  chagrin,   which  he  thus  relates: 
^  The  fisithless  wife  of  the  librarian  Norrelius  lived  at  this 
time  in  Rudbeck's  house,  and  by  her  Linnaeus  was  mada 
so  odious  ta  his  patroness,  that  he  could  no  longer  stsy 
there.'*     la  the  end  of  1731,  he  retired  to  his  native  place^ 
and  soon  received,  from  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Upsal^ 
an  appointment  to  travd  through  Lapland,   under  the 
loyal  authority,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  academy.     Ha 
nccordin^y  set  out  from  Upsal,  May  1 2th,  on  this  expe* 
dition ;  and  after  visiting  the  Lapland  Alps  on  foot,  and 
descending  to  the  coast  of  NiMrway,  of  which  he  has  givem 
a  most  picturesque  and  striking  descriptioQy  returned  by 
Tornea,  and  the  east  side  of  the  Bothntan  gulph,  to  Abo^ 
and  so  to  Upsal,  which  he  reached  on  the  iOth  of  October^ 
having  performed  a  journey  of  near  4000  £0glish  miles. 
The  particulars  of  his  interesting  expedition  .have  lately 
been  given  to  the  public,  in  an  English  translation  of  the' 
original  journey  written    on    the  .spot,  illustcated  with 
wooden  cuts  from  his  own  sketches,  making  two  octava 
volumes. 

.  Having  learned  the  art  of  assaying  metals  during  tea  dayiP 
residence  at  the  mines  of  Biorkoas,  near  Calix,  ia  the  counia 
of  his  tour,  he  next  year  gave  a  private  course  of  lecturet 
<m  that  subject,  which  had  never  been  taught  at  Upsal  be- 
fore. The  jealousy  of  Roseii,  however,  stiU  pursued  him  ; 
and  this  rival  descended  so*  low  as  to  procure,  partly  by  io» 
treaties,  partly  by  threats,  the  loan  of  his  manuscript  lec« 
lures  on  botany,  which  Linatetts  detected  him  in  surreptiA- 
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tiously  copying.  Rosen  had  taken  by  the  band  a  young 
man  named  Wallerius,  who  afterwards  became  a  distin* 
guisbed  mineralogist,  and  for  whom  be  now  procured,  in 
opposition^'to  Linnaeus,  tbe  new  place  of  adjunct^  or  assist* 
•ant,  in  tbe  medical  faculty  at  Lund.  But  tbe  basest  action 
of  Rosen,  and  wbicb  proved  emrj  to  be  tbe  sole  source  of  his 
^conduct,  was,  he  obtained,  through  tbe  arcbbisbop^s  means, 
an  order  from  the  chancellor  to  prerent  all,  private  medical 
lectures  in  tbe  university.  Linnaeus,  deprived  of  bis  only 
means  ^of  subsistence,  is  said  to  have  been  so  exasperated 
as  to  iiave  drawn  bis  sword  upon  Rosen,  an  affcont  with 
which  tbe  latter  chose  to  put  up ;  and  Linnssus,  after  hav* 
iog  for  some  time  indulged  feelings  of  passionate  resent* 
ment,  entirely  subdued  these;  and  Rosen,  towards  tbe  close 
of  .his  life,  was  glad  of  tbe  medical  aid  of  tbe  man  he  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  crush. 

Disappointed  in  bis  views  of  medical  advancement,  Lin* 
nsua  turned  bis  thoughts  more  immediately  to  tbe  subject 
of  mineralogy.     In  tbe  end  of  1733,  be  bad  visited  some 
of  the  principal  mines  of  Sweden,  and  bad  been  introduced 
to  baron  Reuterbolm,  governor,  of  the  province  of  Dalarne, 
or  Dalecarlia,  resident  at  Fablun,  at  whose  persuasion  and 
expeoce  be  travelled  through  the  eastern  part  of  Dale^ 
carlia,  accompanied  by  seven  of  bis  ablest  pupils,  a  journal 
of  which  tour  exists  in  his  Jibrary.    At  Fablun  be  gave  'a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  assaying,  which  was  nume- 
rously attended ;  and  here  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Browallius,  then  chaplain  to  the  governor,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Abo,  who  advised  him  to  take  bis  doctor*s  degree,  in 
order  to  pursue  tbe  practice  of  physic,  and  furthe;'  recom- 
mended him  to  aim  at  some  advantageous  matrimonial  con- 
nection.    In  pursuit  of  the  first  part  of  this  advice,  Lin- 
naeus,  having  scraped  together  about  15/.  sterling, .  now 
entered  on  his  travels,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  bis  degree 
at  tbe  cheapest  university  be  could  find,  and  of  seeing  as 
much  of  tbe  learned  world  as  bis  chances  and  means  might 
enable  him  to  do.     In  the  beginning  of  1735  be  set  out, 
lind  after  a  short  stay  at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam, .  be 
|>roceeded  to  Harderwyck,  where,  having  offered  himself 
^  a  candidate,  and  undergone  tbe  requisite  examinations, 
^e  obtained  bis  degree  June  23.    On  this  occasion  he  pub- 
iislied  and  defended  a  thesis,  entitled  ^^  Hypothesis  nova 
ide.  Febrium  Intermittentium  Causa,*'  in  ^he  dedication  of 
wbicb,  to  bis  ^^  MsBceuates  et  Fatrones,*'  it^s^remarkahla 
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tiiat,  among  the  names  of  Rudbeck,  R6tbmann,  Stobsus, 
Mora^us,  &c.  we  find  that  of  Rosen.  The  hypothesis  here 
advanced,  most  correttlj  so  denominated,  is  traly  Boer- 
haavian.  Intermitting  fevers  are  supposed  to  be  owing  t6 
fine  particles  of  clay,  taken  in  with  the  food,  and  lodged 
in  the  terminations  of  the  arterial  system,  where  they  cause 
the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  in  question; 

In  Holland  Linnseus  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John 
Frederick  Gronovius,  who  assisted  him  in  publishing  the 
first  edition  o^  the  celebrated  **  Systema  Naturae,*'  consist- 
ing of  eight  large  sheets,  in  the  forte  of  tables ;  which 
editipp  is  now  a  great  bibliothecal  curiosity.     He  also  pro- 
cured access  to  the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  who  encouraged 
him  to  remain  in  Holland  ;  but  this  advice  could  scarcely 
bave  been  followed,  had  he  not  met  with  a  patron  in  Bur- 
mann,  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  then  preparing  his  **  The- 
saurus Zeylanicus,*'  and  who  received  Linnaeus  into  his 
house  as  his  guest  for  some  months,  during  which  period 
he  printed  his  *^  Fundamenta  Botanica,''  a  small  8vo,  which 
contains  the  veiy  essence  of  botany,  and  has' never  been 
superseded  or  refuted.    After  he  had  been  a  few.  itionths 
under  Burmann's  roof,  he  was  introduced  by  Boerhaave  tp 
Mr.  George  Clifford,  an  opulent  banker,  who  had  a  capital 
garden  at  Hartecamp,  and  invited  Linnaeus  to  superintend 
it.    This  situation,  which  be  accepted,  appears  to  have 
been  in  all  respects  agreeable  and  profitable  to  his  studies, 
and  here  he  wrote  and  printed,  his  *^  Flora  Lapponica."    In 
1736,' after  having  written  his  ^^  Musa  Cliffortiana,*'  Lin- 
naeus was  sent  by  Mr.  Clifford  to  England,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  lovers  and  teachers  of  natural  science  at  Ox- 
ford and  Londou,  Shaw,  Martyn,  Miller,  and  Collinson^ 
&c.     They  admired  his  genius,  and  valued  his  friendship, 
and  supplied  him  with  books  and  plants,  both  for  his  own 
herbarium,  and  the  garden  of  his  patron  at  Hartecamp. 

On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  continued  the  impression 
of  his  *'  Genera  Plantarum,'*  which  appeared  in  1737.  In 
Oct.  1736,  hekwas  made  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy 
Naiura  Curiosarum,  by  the  title,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  body,  of  "  Dioscorides  Secundus."  He  printed 
ftlsoin  1737,  the  "  Virjdarium  Cliffortianum,"  an  8vo  cata- 
logue of  his  friend's  garden,  disposed  according  to  his  own 
sexual  system,  of  which  he  published,  later  in  the  same 
year,  at  Leyden,  an  exemplification  under  the  title  of 
^f  Methodus  Sexualis^**  in  which  alj  the  known  genera  of 
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plants  are  so  arranged  by  name  only^  Tbifr  year  also  h« 
produced  bis  magnificent  **  Hortus  Cliffortianus/'  folio. 
Tbis  splendid  volume,  wbicb  was  printed  by  Mr.  Clifford 
only  for  private  distribution,  was  begun  and  finished  in 
nine  montbs.  In  tbe  same  year  Linqseus  wrote  and  pub" 
Itsbed  bis  '^  Critica  Botatiica/*  a  sequel  to  part  of  the 
^*  Fundamenta ;"  but  tbese  labours,  and  perbaps  tbe  air  of 
Holland  not  agreeing  witb  bis  health,  he  left  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mr.  Clifford,  and  for  a  while  assisted  professor 
Adrian  Van  Royen  at  I^eyden  in  the  garden  there,  and 
about  tbe  same  time  printed  tb^  '^  Classes  Plantarum,*'  a 
view  of  all  the  botanical  systems  ever  known.  Here  also 
)ie  published  bis  friend  Artedi's  "  Ichthyologia.**  (See 
Aktedi). 

Linnasus  remained  at  Leyden  till  tbe  spring  of  1738, 
when  he  bad  an  interesting  interview  with  the  great  Boer*^ 
baave,  then  on  his  death-bed,  LinnsBus's  departure,  how« 
ever,  from  Leyden,^  was  prevented  by  a  very  formidable 
intermittent  fe?er.  The  skill  of  Van  Swieten,  and  the 
renewed  attentions  of  the  aoiiable  Clifford,  who  received 
bim  again  under  his  roof  with  the  most  liberal  aud  indul- 
gent kindness,  after  some  weeks  restored  him  so  far,  that 
he  was  able,  though  still  weak,  to  spt  out  on  his  journey, 
carrying  with  him  an  introductory  letter  from  Van  Royei) 
to  Anthony  de  Jussieu,  the  physician,  who  made  him  ac-* 
quainted  with  his  brother,  the  famous  Bernard  de  Jussieu. 
He  inspected  the  botanic  garden,  the  herbariums  of  Touroe* 
fort,  Vaillant,  the  Jussieus,  &c» ;  visited  the  ueighbour<f 
hood  of  Fontainbieau,  formed  an  ficquaints^nce  wi^  Reau-^ 
mur  and  other  distingnished  naturalists,  and  was  admitted 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 

How  he  conversed  with  Reaumur  and  others,  who  knew 
no  language  but  their  own,  and  how  he  contracted  so  close 
a  friendship  with  Mr.  CoUinson  at  London,  it  is  not  cfasy  to 
conceive.  He  confesses  a  peculiar  inaptitude,  and  cer- 
tainly a  blameable  indifference,  for  the  learning  of  lan^ 
guages,  declaring  in  his  diary  that  in  all  his  travels  he 
learnt  ^^  neither  English,  French,  German,  Laplandish,  nor 
even  Dutch,  though  be  stayed  in  Holland  three  whole  years. 
Nevertheless,  he  found  bis  way  every  where,  weii  and  ho/p* 
pily/'  By  the  journal  of  his  Lapland  tour,  and  other  ma- 
nuscripts, 'It  appears  that  Latin  was  sufficiently  familiar  to 
^bim ;  and  as  some  fastidious  critics  have  censured  the  style 
of  tbe  <<  Amo^nitates  Academical/'  it  is  fair  to  remark  that 
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ike  essays  which  coiii{>ose  those  volames  are  qhieily  written 
fay  ^e  pupils  whose  inaugural  dissertations  they  were,  and 
Are  therefore  improperly  quoted  as  the  worhs  of  our  author. 
After  leaving  Paris,  Linnaeus  took  his  passage  at  Rouen 
4ot  Sweden,  and  landed  at  Helsingborg,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Fahlun,  visiting  his  father  for  a  few  days  in 
iiis  way;     Hb  reception  from  the  lady  of  his  choice,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Mors&us,  a  physician  oT  the  place,  wa« 
fsvonrable^  and  they  were  formally  betrothed  to  each  other, 
but  it  wais  necessary  th«t  some  prospect  of  an  advantageous 
citabltshment  should  be  discoyered.    The  scientific  merits 
of  Linneeus  were  hot  overlooked,  as  he  was  unanimously 
ebosen  a  member  of  the  Upsal  academy,  the  only  one  then 
in  Sweden;   yet  the  homage  he  had  so  lately  received 
abroad,  seems  to  have  made  him  a  little  unreasonable  on 
this  bead,  and  he  declares  that  he  would  certainly  have 
iquitted  hia  native  country,  **  had  he  not  heea  in  love.^   To 
this  all-powerful  deity,  therefore,  and  not  to  his  merits,  or 
tO'the  wisdom  of  his  conntrymen  in  discerning  them,  was 
Sweden,  in  the  first  instance,  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  her  Linnseus.  After  passing  the  winter  of  1738  in  Stock- 
Jiolin,  he  began  to  make  his  way  in  medical  practice,  so 
tliat  by  the  following  March  he  had  considerable  employ- 
nent*     At  this  time  a  plan  was  formed  for  establishing  a 
literary  society  at  Stockholm,    which  afterwards  rose  to 
great  eminence.     Triewald,  H5pken,  and  Aistroem  (whose 
iamily  was  ennobled  by  the  name  of  Alstroemer),  were,  with 
Linnaeus,  the  first  members :  and  the  infant  society,  beingr 
incorporated  by  royal  authority,  was  augmented  with  all 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  country/ 

A  most  flattering  mark  of  public  approbation  was,  soon 
ttfter,  conferred  on  Linnseus,  without  any  solicitation. 
€7)cmnt  Tessin,  marshal  of  the  Diet,  which  was  then  sitting, 
gate  him  an  annual  pension  of  200  ducats  from  the  board 
of  mines,  on  condition  of  his  giving  public  lectures  on 
lN>taiiy  and  mineralogy  at  Stockholm.  The*same  nobleman 
mlsb  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
navy,  and  received  him  into  his  house.  His  practice  now 
increased  greatly  among  the  nobility,  and  he  found  himself 
in  so  prosperous  a  condition  that  he  would  no  longer  delay 
kis  marriage,  which  took  place  at  Fahlun,  June  26^  1739. 
Altera  month  he  retitrned  to  Stockholm.  He  was,  by  lot, 
vthe  first  president  of  the  new  academy  ;  and  as  that  office 
W«s  to  be  biift  of  three  months'  duration,  after  the  French 
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plaoj  he  resigned  it  in  September,  and  on  that  occa«ioii 
delivered  an  oration  in  Swedish,  on  the  wonderful  economy 
of  insects,  which  was  printed  in  the  Transactions ;  and  a 
Latin  version  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  ^^Amoenitates  Acade- 
mics,'' V.  2.  His  example  was  followed  by  all:  the  succeed- 
ing presidents. 

The  death  of  professor  Rudbeck  in  1740,  gave  Linossus 
a  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  botanical  chair  at  Upsal,  one 
of  the  greatest  objecu  of  his  ambition.  The  prior  claima  of 
bis  former  rival,  Rosen,  on  account  of  his  standing  in  the 
university,  could  not,  however,  be  set  aside.  Wallerius  also 
rose  up  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Linnaeus.  It  hap* 
pened,  however,  that  Roberg  resignc^d  the  professorship  of 
physic  about  this  time,  and  by  the  exertions  of  count  Tes- 
sin,  a  compromise  took  place.  Rosen  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  botany,  aod-Linnseus  that  of  medicine,  and 
.these  two  afterwards  divided  their  official  duties  between 
them,  so  as  best  to  suit  the  talents  of  each. 

In  1741  Linnaeus  received  an  order  to  travel  through 
iEland,  Gothland,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
natural  history  and  produce  of  those  countries.  On  this 
.he  spent  four  months,  accompanied  by  six  of  his  pupils, 
and  published  an  account  of  it  at  Stockholm  in  1745.  Be- 
fore he  began  his  lectures  at  Upsal,  to  which  place  he  re- 
moved in  the  autumn,  he  delivered  a  Latin  oration  **  On 
the  benefit  of  travelling  in  one's  own  country,"  which  is 
translated  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet  in  bis  miscellaneous  tracts. 
In  1742  he  undertook  the  reform  of  the  Upsal  garden, 
which  in  the  following  year  was  put  in  a  ^tate  to  receive 
those  many  exotics  which  his  extensive  foreign  correspond- 
ence procured.  In  1745  he  published  his  "  Flora  Suecica, 
and  in  1746  his  ^*  Fauna  Suecica;"  the  second  editiqns  of 
which  valuable  works  were  enriched  with  many  additions. 
His  reputation  was  now  followed  by  corresponding  ho- 
nours. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the'  academy  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  secretary  to  the  Upsal  academy ;  a  medal,  of 
him  was  struck  in  1746,  and  soon  after  he  received  the 
rank  and  title  of  Archiater  from  the  king,  and  was  the  ofily 
Swede  chosen  into  the  new-modelled  academy  of  Berliiu 
He  also  acquired  about  this  time,  what  he  perhaps  valued  as 
highly  as  these  honours,  the  herbarium  made  by  Hermann 
in  Ceylon,  now  in  the  possession  of  ^ir  Joseph  Banks,  . 
From  this  originated  Lionaeus's  *^  Flora  Zeylanica,"  Stock* 
holm,   1747.     In  1749  appeared  his  <^  Materia  Medica^'* 
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firritten  in  the  same  systematic  and  didactic  style  as;t1iB 
rest  of  his  works.  Of  this  numerous  editions  have  beeft 
published  on  the  continent,  but  none  with  any  additions 
or  corrections  from  the  author  himself,  though  he  left  be* 
bind  him  copious  manuscript  notes  on  the  subject  In  the 
same  year  be  bad  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  which  en^ 
'  dangered  his  life ;  and  such  was  bta  anxiety  to  promote 
science,  that  he  dictated  frdm  his  bed-side,  the  manuscript 
o^bis  ^^PhilosophiaBofeamica,"  which  afterwards  received 
his  own  corrections^  ^fid  was  published  in  1751.  » 

About  this  period  the  queen  of  Sweden^  Louisa  Ulrica, 
having  a  taste  for  natural  history,  which  her  royal  consort, 
ting  Ackriphus  Frederick,  also  patronized,  shewed  mxxxih 
favour  to  Linnaeus.  He  was  employed  in  arranging  her 
collection  of  insects  and  shells,  in  the  country  palace  of 
I>rotnrnghoIm,  or  Ulrtcksdahl,  and  was  frequently  honoured 
with  the  company  and  conversation  of  their  majesties, 
during  his  attendance  there.  The  queen  interested  her- 
self in  the  education  of  his  son,  and  promised  to  send  hti> 
to  travel  through  Europe  at  her  own  expence.  She  also 
listened  very  graciously  to  any  recommendatiou  or  petition 
x>f  Linnaeus,  in  the  service  of  science.  Linosus  deyoted 
some  of  his  leisure  time  in  winter,  to  the  atragement  of  his 
friend  count  Tessin's  collection  of  fossils^  at  Stockholm,  of 
which  an  account  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  making  a  small 
folio,  with  plates,  came  out  in  1753.  The  result  of  his 
labours  at  Drotningholm  was  not  given  to  the  public  till 
1764,  when  his  '^  Museum  Reginae"  appeared,  in  8vo,  be- 
ing a  sort  of  Prodromtis  of  an  intended  more  splendid  work, 
that  was  never  executed.  His  most  magnificent  publica* 
tion  appeared  in  1754,  being  a  large  folio,  entitled  ^'  Mu- 
seum Regis  Adolphi  Frederici,"  comprehending  des9rip- 
tions  of ^  the  rarer  quadrupeds,  birds,  serpents,  fishes,  &c. 
of  the  king's  museum,  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  with  plates, 
^d  an  excellent  preface,  which  was  translated  by  Dr.  (now^ 
sir  James)  Smith,  and  first  printed  in  1786;  appearing 
^gain,  in  a  volume  of  ^*  Tracts  relating  to  Natural  History,'' 
in  1798.^  In  the  mean  time,  Linnaeus  was  preparing  a 
lasting  monument  of  bis  own  talents  and  application,  the 
^'  Species  Plantarum,"  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
printed  in  1753,  the  second  in  1762^  each  in  two  volumes 
Svo.  TChe  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description, 
and  must  ever  be  memorable  for  the^adaptation  of  specific, 
pr  as  they  were  at  first  called,  trivial,  names. :  Thisconr 
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trivance^  which  Linnaeus  first  used  in  Us  ^  Pan  Saecietiis/* 
«  ditsertattOB  printed  in  1749^  extended  to  mioerals  in  his 
^*  Museum  TesMnianiiAi//  and  sabse(|ueiitly  to  all  the  de« 
partments  of  Ecology,  has  perhaps  rendered  has  works  more^ 
popular  than  any  one  of  their  merits  besides*  His  specific 
differences  were  intended  to  be  used  as  naanes ;  but  their 
unavoidable  length  rendering  this  impracticable^  and  the 
application  of  iiameral  figures  to  each  species,  tn  Haller'a 
tnaouer,  being  stili  more  burthensome  to  the  memory,  all 
natural  science  would  hare  been  ruined  for  want  of  a  com* 
sion  language,  were  it  not  for  this  simple  and  happy  in- 
wntion.  By  this  means  we  speak  of  every  natural  pro* 
doction  in  two  wordsyitg  generic  aad  its  specific  name.  No 
imbiguous  comparisons  or  references  are  wanted^  no  pre- 
iupposition  of  any  thing  already  known.  The  pbilosc^i* 
eai  tribe  of  naturalists,  for  so  they  are  called  by  ihemselvi^ 
and  their  admii^ers,  do  not  therefore  depreciate  LiDtis^us, 
when  they  call  him  a  nomenclator.  Whatever  may  have 
keen  thought  of  the  Linnssan  trivial  names  at  their  first 
appearance,  they  are  now  in  universal  use,  and  their  prin« 
^l^e  has  been>  with  the  greatest  advantage^  extended  to 
eneoHstrj,  of  which  the  celebn^d  Bergman,  the  friend 
of  Linnnus,  originally  set  the  example. 

These  Herculean  literary  labours,  combined  with  the 
]nractiee  of  physic,  were  more  than  the  bodily  constitution 
of  Linne&ttS' could  support  He  was  attacked  with  the  stone, 
and  had  also,  from  time  to  time,  returns  of  gout,  but  he 
considered  the  wood  strawberry  as  a  specific  for  both  dis« 
orders,  and  they  never  greatly  interfered  with  his  comfort 
or  his  duties.  On  the  27th  of  April,  1753,  he  received, 
from  the  band  of  his  sovereign,  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star, 
an  honour  which  had  never  before  been  conferred  for  lite- 
rary merit.  A  still  more  remarkable  compliment  was  paid 
him  not  long  after  by  the  king  of  Spain,  who  invited  him 
to  settle  at  Madrid,  with  the  offer  of  nobility,  the  free  «x* 
er'cise  of  his  religion,  and  a  splendid  botanical  appoint- 
ment. This  proposal,  however,  he  declined,  from  an  at- 
tachment to  his  own  country,  and  in  November  1756,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Swedish  nobility,  and  took  th^ 
name  of  Von  Linn4. 

The  '^  Systema  Naturse'"  had  ali^dy  gone  through  nine 
editions  in  different  countries.  Its  audsor  had,  for  several 
^ears,  a  more  ample  edition  of  the  animal  department  in 
ooniemplation,  on  the  plan  of  lus  ^  Species  Pla^ntanMD^^^ 


«nd  ^Is  cotimitited  tb<$  fim  volume  ctf  this  teiiih  i^ditibifi, 
publisihed  in  1758.  Tbe  deMnd  volUme^  which  ciiih^  QUt 
di«  following  y«ar,  was  ati  epitome  <)f  the  vej^table  king- 
dpfti.  Thi6  sanii^  wdrk  apfiedHed  stitl  tificife  enlarged,  iii  a 
tvi^elfth  edition,  in  1766  :  tb  this  the  nfiifetat  kingdom  Wis 
added  in  a  third  volume  on  the  samc^^plan  With  th^  ^m. 
We  can  readily  paidon  the  self-compltc^ncy  of  it^  author, 
when^  ill  hid  din^y  writt^h  for  the  u«^  of  his  friend  Me- 
natider,  be  calls  the  ^<  Syst^^a^tildrfle"  ^^  a  work  to  which 
naftortti  history  neiier  bad  a  ft^itow<^  We  may  Tentnre  to 
-predict,  s&y»  hlft  iearMd  biograpb^fr^  diiifad  this  Was  the 
fy§t  perfomiftnoe  df  the  kitid,  it  ^i  eei^tainly  b^  tb^  klst; 
Mii6  sdi«fnee«f  natiirttt  hifttdfy  is  MW  h^^omets^  y^t,  that 
mid  dian  oan  ever  take  the  lettd  BgtAii  as  aii  tltiiv^tsal  nata- 
riilist. 

The  emoliftti^irf^  of  LintitiStis  by  Iris  l^rbu^  publidittions 
tif<et«  not  grettt,  as  he  is  reported  t6  have^dld  the  copyright 
ofttU»»t  of  tbem  r&r  a  dMUt  (libout  irine  ttnd  ri^itpence)  a 
printed  8be<^f.     His  difefe^  ^|ioitittit§hts,  bd^v^r,  for 
be  !>oott  Ufd  a^Me  the  gene^^  prUlftie^  of  pbyiiie,  hfltd 
raised  bim  to  a  i!dfi%ide^able  degree  ^fopuktfce.    In  \fBS 
he  puncbttsed  the  e^tait«is  bf  Hhthft^^y  ^knA  Sbfyt^  for 
aWre^SSO/^  tf^rlif^,  atnd^havbtgehotoii  ibe  fdnher  for 
1m  ^Offhitryvefiid^rkj^,  h«^  reeehrel^  tte^  Visits  of  distin- 
^i^bed  fereigne^l,  and  "admittcfd  iii§  fafvoiitit^  papili,  to 
'tfeVefri  ^f  Wh6&f  4te  giit<e  pMtt^cct^s^  of  lecttrres,  and 
'0(mipl«k«ly  laid  ^^i^i  «}rti  ^l^  df  tb«l  neblenfan  ind  pra- 
-fesMt  M^bitetfe  di^biri^ftdd  tVith  riiM  Mi  his  fkVourite  toptes. 
|fi  iTm)  b^wfot«  k  p¥\i^  Ay^HA^Uki  on  the  "  sexes  af 
.ptlirfi«s/*  #biob  wks  publifi^bed  in  EngHsb  in  1786  by  Dr. 
'(nd#  airHthte^)  Smillb,  &ie  pdtf^e^ddr  of  his  library.     Lin- 
nti&us's'pjiterft  bf  Mbilky  did  not  reeeiye  hisme^esty'ii  sign 
^arfnal  till'1761,  tbouirh  H  ma  Antedated  1757.     It  was 
^eotifirmed  by  ihe  Diet  in  1762,  and  be  then  tddk  a  eoar  bf 
amis  expressive  df  the  sciences  wbich  he  cnlttvated.    'He 
became  also  abont  tbe  same  time  one  of  ffhe  eight  foreign 
membei^Sirf  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  an  honour 
iiever  befdre  cbiiferred  on  a  Swede. 

in  1763,  be  was  pekmitced  fo  ayail  himself  of  tbe  assist- 
fimce  6(  his  son,  now  twenty -^oiie  ye&rs  of  age,  in- the  hp^ 
4aAfietil  professorship,  and  tb^  yodng  man  was  tliut  trained 
ttp  'for  bfe  ftttwe  sueeessor.  In  1764,  tbe  sixlh  edttfion,  by 
f«r€be  most  complete,  df  the  "  Genferik^  Plantaruih,'*  wa^ 
published,  arid  he  never  prepared  another.  It  was  intended 
Vol.  XX.  X 
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as  a  companion  to  the  *^  Species  Plantarum/'  but  was 
greatly  superseded  by  the  more  concise  aiid  commodious 
short  characters  of  genera,  given  in. the  vegetable  part  of 
the  "  Sy&tema  Naturee,"  published  with  the  title  of  "  Sys- 
tema  Vegetabilium/*  edition  iStb,  in  1774^  and  reprinted 
with  additions  in  1784. 

Although,  as  a  physician,  Linnaeus  appears  to  advan- 
tage in  his  "Clavis  Medicinfle"  and  his  "Genera  Mor- 
borum/'  his  abilities  are  more  striking  in  his  classification 
of  natural  objects.     He  excelled  in  a  happy  perception  of 
such  technical  characters  as  brought  together  things most 
naturally  allied.   His  lectures  on  the  natural  order  of  plants 
were  published  long  after  his  death  iu  1792»  at  Hamburgh, 
and  evince  his.  deep  consideration  of  a  subject  then  in  the 
infancy  of  cultivation.     In  the  zoological  department,  bis 
classification  of  birds  and  insects  is  the  most  original  as 
well  as  the  best  of  the  whole.    The  arrangement  of  fishes 
was  an  original  idea  of  LinnsBns;  and  in  the  arrangeoaent  of 
shells,  be  has  succeeded  at  least  as  well  as  any  of  his  fel- 
low-labourers :  though  we  are,  says  bis  biographer,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  justify  some  of  bis  terms,  whicb  are  bor- 
rowed from  an  anatomical  analogy,  not  only  false  in  itself> 
but  totally  exceptionable.    This  leads  us  to  consider  a. 
ciiarge,  often  brought  against  this  great  man,  of  pruriency 
of  phraseology  in  many  parts  of  bis  works.    The  most  at- 
tentive contemplation  of  bis  writings  has.  satisfied  us  that 
in  such  instances  he  meant  purely  to  be  anatomical  and 
physiological ;  and  if  his  fondness  for  philosophical  analo- 
gies sometimes  led  him  astray,  it  was  not  in  pursuit  of  any 
thing  to  contaminate  his  own  mind,  much  \es%  that  of  others. 
That  the  mind  of  Linuasns  was  simple  and  chaste,  as  his 
morals  were  confessedly  pure,  is  evinced  .by  bis  Upland 
Tour,  written  only  for  his  own  use,  but  which  is  now,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  before  the  public.     This  is 
such  a  picture  of  his  heart  as  will  ever  render  any  justifi* 
,   cation  of  his  moral  character,  and  any  elaborate  display  of 
bis  religious  principles  or  feelings,  alike  superfluous.     His 
apparent  vanity,  as  displayed  in  his  diary,  published  in 
Dr.  Maton's  valuable  edition  of  Dr.  Pulteney's  "  View  of 
h^s  Writings,''  is  perhaps  far  less  justifiable.     All  we  can 
say  for  him  is,  that  this  paper  was  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
his  intimate  friend  Menander,  as  materials  from  which  bis 
life  was  to  be  written.     If  it  be  unbecoming,  and  indeed 
bi|;hly  ridiculous  in  many  instances,  for  a  man  to  speak ,as 
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he  does  of  himself,  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  his  asser- 
tions, had  they  come  from  any  other  person,  could  in  no 
case  be  disputed. 

As  the  habits  of  Linn^us  were  temperate  and  regular, 
he  retained  his  health  and  vigour  in  tolerable  perfection^ 
notwithstanding  the  immense  labours  of  his  mind,  till  be« 
yond  his  sixtieth  year,  when  ^his  memory  began  ia  some 
degree  to  fail  him.  In.  1774,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  greatly  impaired  his  constitution. 
Two  years  afterwards  a  second  attack  rendered  him  para-, 
lytic  on  the  right  side,  and  materially  affected  his  faculties. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  happened  Ja- 
nuary 10th,  1778,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  was. 
an  ulceration  of  the  bladder.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  vault  near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  of  Upsal,  where 
a  monument  of*Swedish  porphyry  was  erected  by  his  pupils. 
His  obsequies  were  performed,  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner, by  the  whole  university,  the  pall  being  supported  by 
sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils* 
A  general  mourning  took  place  on  the  occasion  at  Upsal 
His  sovereign,  Gustavus  III.  commanded  a  medal  to  be 
struck,  expressive  of  the  public  loss,  and  honoured  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Stockholm  with  his  presence,  when 
the  eulogy  of  this  celebrated  man  was  pronounced  there  by 
bis  intimate  friend  Back.  A  still  higher  compliment  was 
paid  to  his  memory  by  the  king  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  wherein  his  majesty  publicly  celebrated  the  talents 
of  his  deceased  subject,  and  lamented  the  loss  which  his 
country  had  so  recently  sustained.  Various  testimonies  of 
respect  were  given  to  the  merits  of  Linnseus  in  the  different 
parts  of  Europe,  even  where  rival  systems  or  interests  had 
heretofore  triumphed  at  his  expence.  The  celebrated 
Condorcet  delivered  an  oration  in  his  praise  to  the  Pa- 
risian academy  of  sciences,  which  is  printed  in  its  memoirs. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  his  memory  was  cherished  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  long  had  numerous  correspondents, 
and  where  two  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  Solander 
and  Dryander,  have,  in  their  own  talents  and  character, 
conferred  singular  honour  upon  their  preceptor.  Ten  years 
after  his  decease  a  new  society*of  naturalists,  distinguished 
by  his  name,  was  founded  in  London,  and  has  since  been 
incorporated  by  royal  charter,  whose  publications,  in  ten 
quarto  volumies  of  Transactions,  sufficiently  evince  that  its 
members  are  not  idle  venerators  of  the  name  they  bear. 

\  2 
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This  nani^9  in  imitation   of  theniy  has  been  adopted  by 
'^ev^fat  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  appellation  of  Linna^an  Society  was,  with  the  more 
propriety^  chosen  by  this  British  institution,  on  account  of 
the  museum  of  Linnaeus  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sir 
Ernies  Smith,  its  original  projector,  and  hitherto  only  pre- 
Mdent:  This  treasure,  comprehending  the  library,  her- 
tiraHum,  insects,  shells,  and  M  other  natural'  curiosities, 
With  aU  the  manuscripts  and  whole  correspondence  of  the 
illustrious  Swede,  were  obtained  by  private  purchase  from 
hiB  widow,  after  the  d^ath  of  his  son  in  1783.  The  author 
ritv  Mrhich  such  an  acquisition  gave  to  the  labours  of  the 
fnutnt  society,  as  well  as  to  all  botatiical  and  zoological 
bubltcatiouH,  the  authors  of  which  have  ever  been  allowed 
freely  to  consult  it,  will  readily  be  perceived.  Nothing 
perhaps  eould  have  more  contributed  to  raise  up,  or  to 
improve,  a  taste  for  natural  science,  in  any  country. 

« Linnaeus  had  by  his  wife  Sarah  Elizabeth,  who  survived 
ip  extreme  old  age,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
eldest  son  Charles  succeeded  him  in  the  botanical  profes- 
sorship. The  younger,  John,  died  March  7,  1757,  in  the 
thitd  year  of  bis  age.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Christina,  is  recorded  as  having  discovered  a  luminous 
property  in  the  flowers  of  the  nasturtium,  tropaeolum  ma- 
jus,  which  are  Sometimes  seen  to  flash  like  sparks  of  fire  in 
the  evening  of  a  Wavm  summer^s  day.  Of  the  other  daugh- 
ters we  know  nothing  materially  worthy  of  record. ' 

LlNNiEUS,  or  VON  LINNE'  (Charles),  the  oldest, 
and  only  surviving  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  January 
20,  1741,  at  the  bouse  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  at 
Fahlun.  His  father  was  anxiously  desirous  of  his  excelling 
in  natural  history,  more  particularly  botany;  and  com- 
mitted faim,  when  about  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  to  the 
more  particular  care  of  some  of  his  own  most  favourite 
pupils.  By  them  he  was  taught  the  names  of  the  plants  in 
the  Upsal  garden,  and  sUch  of  the  principles  of  natural 
science  as  were  suited  to  his  period  of  life,  as  well  as  to 
converse  habitually  iti  Latin.  He  appears  to  have  given 
satisfaction  to  his  father,  who  procured  for  him,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  appointment  of  Demonstrator  in  the 
botanic  garden,  an  oflfice  then  first  contrived  on  purpose 
for  him.     Having  learned  to  draw  from  nature,  he  became 

*  Life,  by  the  Presideot  of  tba  LhnuMO  society,  in  Reet'e  CjrclopiBdta,  whifili 
•ui^rsedes  the  necessity  of  any  other  references. 
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an  author  at  the  age  of  twenty-one^,  publishing  in  1762  bis 
^rst  ^^  Dec^s  Piantarum  Rarionim  Hortii  Upsaliensis,*'  the 
plates  of  which,  in  outline  only,  were  drawn  by  his  own 
Band,  and  are  sufficiently  faithful  and  useful,  if  riot  orna* 
mental,  while  the  descriptions  are  fqll  and  scientific.  In 
1763  another  "  Decas,"  or  collection  of  ten  species,  came 
out  on  the  same  plan,,  but,  for  whatever  reason,  he  printed 
no  more  numbers  und^r  this  title,  {n  1767,  however,  be 
published  at  Leipsic  teu  more  plates  and  descriptions^  like 
the  above,  entitled  '^  Piantarum  Rarioruin  Horti  Upsa^ 
lic^nsis  Fasciculus  Primus,^'  but  no  second  fasciculus  ap- 
peared. In  1763  he  was  nominated  adjunct  professor  of 
potany,  with  a  promise,  hitherto  unexampled,  that  after 
his  father^s  death  he  should  succeed  to  all  his  academical 
functions.  In  1765  be  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic, 
and  began  to  give  lectures. 

His  progress  would  probably  have  been  happy,  if  not 
Williant,  but  for  the  conduct  of  his  uunatural  mother,  who, 
not  content  with  dishonouring  her  husband's  bed,  and 
making  his  home  as  uncomfortable  as  she  could,  by  tht 
leanest  parsimopy  and  disgusting  petty  tyranny,  conceived 
a  hatred  for  her  only  .son,  which  she  displayed  by  every 
affront  and  persecution  that  her  situation  gave  her  tb^ 
means  of  inflicting  on  bi^  susceptible  and  naturally  amia|^tp 
mind.  According  to  Fabricius,  she  forced  her  husb^iifd, 
who  by  such  a  concession  surely  partook  largely  of  jier 
guilt  and  meanness,  to  procure  the  nomination  of  his  pupfl 
Solandec  to  be  his  future  syccetssor,  in  preference  to  his 
Qwn  300 ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  her  plan  that  he  should  mairy 
her  eldest  daughter.  Solander,  however,  disdained  both 
the  usurpation  and  the  bait,  refusing  to  leave  England; 
and  the  misguided-  faitber  recovered  his  senses  and  autho- 
rity, causing  his  son^  as  we  have  said  above,  to  receive  this 
truly  honourable  distinction.  The  mind  and  spirit  of  tl]^ 
young  man  nevertheless  still  drooped ;  and  even  when  he  hM 
attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he  would  gladly  have  esc;apej[j 
from  his  miseries  and  his  hopos  together.  The  authority 
of  the  king  was  obliged  to  be  ei^erted,  at  his  father^s  soU* 
citation,  to  prevent  bis  going  into  the  army.  This  mea- 
sure of  the  parent  was  happily  followed  up  by  kindness 
And  encouragement  in  hi^  botanical  pursuit^,  to  w^nch 
If  eminent  the  son.  was  ever  sensible^  and  he  revived  from 
bis  despondency  before  his  father's  death,  which  happened 
whetk  he  wa^  tliirty-aeven  years  of  age. 
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Though  obliged  by  his  mother  to  purchase,  at  her  own 
price/  the  library,  manuscripts,  herbarium,  &c.  which  he 
ought  by  every  title  to  have  inherited,  he  rose  above  every 
impediment,  and  betook  himself  to  the  useful  application 
of  the  means  now  in  his  hands,  for  his  own  reputation  and 
advancement.  His  father  had  already  prepared  great  part 
of  a  third  botanical  appendix,  or  ^^  Mantissa  ;'*  from  the 
communications  of  Mutis,  Kcenig,  Sparmann,  Forster,  Pal- 
las^ and  others.  Hence  originated  the  '^Supplementum 
Plantarum,"  printed  at  Brunswick,  under  the  care  of  Ehr- 
hart  in  J  78 1.  The  ingenious  editor  inserted  his  own  new 
cfharacters  of  some  genera  of  mosses ;  which  Hedwig  has 
since  confirmed,  except  that  some  of  the  names  have  been 
justly  rejected.  This  sheet  was,  in  an  evil  hour,  sup- 
yr  pressed  by  the  mandate  of  Linnaeus  fromvLondon,  where, 
at  that  period,  the  subject  of  generic  characters  of  mosses 
was  neither  studied  tior  understood,  whatever  superior 
knowledge  was  displayed  concerning  their  species.  The 
plants  of  the  "  Supplementum^'  are  admitted  into  the 
fourteenth  edition  of  the  "  Systema  Vegetab ilium'*  by 
Muiray,  and  figures  of  som<e  of  the  most  curious  have  been 
puhlisned  by  sir  J.  Smith,  in  his  "  Plantarum  Icones  ex 
Herbario  Linn  Beano.*'  Three  botanical  dissertations  also 
appeared  under  the  presidency  of  the  younger  LinnsBUsf, 
on  grasses,  on  lavandula,  and  the  celebrated  Methodus 
miiscorum,  which  last  was  the  work,  and  the  inaugural 
thesis,  of  the  present  professor  Swartz  of  Stockholm. 
These.form  a  sequel  to  the  186  similar  essays,  wHich  most 
of  them  compose  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Amcenitates 
Academicae,  the  rest  being  published  by  Schreber  in  three 
additional  ones. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  had  always  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  the  chief  countries  of  learned  and  civilized 
Europe.  For  this  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  pawn. his  ju- 
venile herbarium,  made  from  the  Upsal  garden,  to  his 
fi-iend  Alstroemer,  for  the  loan  of  about  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  He  arrived  at  London  in  M^y  1781,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  surviving  friends  and  cor- 
respondents of  his  father,  and  was  in  a  manner  domesti- 
cifed  under  the  roof  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  friend- 
Sfeip,  kindness,  and  liberality  could  hot  be  exceeded; 
neither  could  they  have  been  by  any  One  moi^e  gratefully 
received  Here  the  ardent  Swedish  Visitor  had  every  as- 
sistance for  the  preparation  of  seVeral  worlds  on  which  he 
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was  intent,  as  a  system  of  the  tnammaluiy  a  botanical 
treatise  on  the  lily  >aud  and  palm  tribes^  and  new  editions 
oJF  several  of  his  father's  standard  books.  None  of  these, 
however,'  have  yet  been  printed.  An  attack  of  the  jaun* 
dice  rendered  half  his  stay  in  England  uncomfortable  a» 
well  as  useless  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  latter 
end  of  August  1781,  accompanied  by  the-  amiable  and 
celebrated  firoussonet,  with  whom  he  .became  acquainted 
at  London.  His  reception  in  France  was  not  less  flattering 
than  what  he  bad  experienced  in  England.  The  next 
place  in  which  he  made  any  stay  was  Hamburgh,  where 
several  of  his  own  friends  were  already  settled  ;  and  from 
hence  he  returned  by  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  visiting 
his  friend  Fabricius  at  Kiel,  and  his  patron  baron  Alstroe^ 
mer«at  Gottenburgh,  finally  arriving  at  Upsal  in  Feb.  1783. ' 
JBut  his  career  was  cut  short  by  a  bilious  fever,  followed  by 
apoplexy,  Nov.  1 ,  1 783,  in  the  forty»second  year  of  his 
age.'  He  died  very  much  respected .  and  lamented.  His 
museum  and  library  re\'erted  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  as' 
he  had  never  been  married,  and  were  purchased  by  sir 
James  Smith.' 

LIOTARD  (John  Stephen),  a  painter,  called  from  his 
dress  "  the  Turk,"  waa  born  at  Geneva,  in  1702.  He^ 
went  to  Paris  to  study  in  1725,  ^and  thence  accompanied 
the  marquis  de  Puisietix  to  Rome,  where  the  earia  of 
Sandwich  and  Besborough  engaged  him  to  accompany 
them  to  Constantinople.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  sir  Everard  Fawkener,  our  ambassador,  who  persuaded 
him  to  come  to  England,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  painted  admirably  in  miniature,  and  in  enamel,  though 
be  seldom  practised  the  last,  but  he  is  best  known  by  his 
crayons.  The  earls  of  Harrington  and  Besborough  have 
some  of  his  most  capital  works.  His  portraits,  however, 
were  so  exact  as  to  displease  those  who  sat  to  bim,  for  he 
never  could  conceive  the' absence  of  any  imperfection  or 
mark  in  the  face  that  presented  itself.  Such  a  man  could- 
not  be  long  a  favourite,  and  :therefore,  ajccording  to  lord 
Orford,  although  he  had  great  business  the  "first  year,  he ' 
had  very  tittle  the  second,  and  went  abroad.  It  is  said  that 
he  owed  much  of  his  enconragement  to  his  making  himself 
conspicuous  by  adopting  the  mannefs  and  habits  of  the' 

1  R«es'8  Cyclopsd'M^— Faneralomtioa  forbim  in  Timpp't  edition  of  Stoever's 
life  of  Lianaens. 
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Levant    -He  ^ame 4o  £}ngbnd  again  in  1772^  and  brought 
arcoUectiofr  orpictures  of  different  masters,  wbioh  heboid 
bj&aiibtiQnf  and  some  pieces  of  glass  {>aiii ted  by  htraself 
wiJdA«urpriziogeffeot  of  light  and 'shade^  but  more  cuiioua 
than  uaefol,:  as  it  was  necessary  to  darken  the  foem  befova 
th^y  oauld'be  seen  to  advantage.     He  staid  two  years  like-' 
Mtise  00  thia  viaik     He  went  to  the  qontinent  afterwards, 
bjiit  we  find*  nQ-aiccount  of  bis  death.     He  carried  his  I'oTe 
of  iPutblfith'faiiDi'  on  all  oocasions ;  and  we  are  told  that  at( 
Vemce  atitl  Mihi^  And  probably  elsewhere,  all  but  firsts 
rate  beai^ti^a  Uiiere  afivaid  to>  sit  to  him,  and  he  Would  have 
starvf^d  if  1:^  had  not  so  often  found  custonaers  who  were  of 
opinion  that  they  belonged  to  that  elkss. ' 
«  LIPENiUS'  (MAaiUN},  a  ka^ned  German  divine,  was 
born.NoT^.  Irl,  i6!30,  at Goritz  in  Brandenbnrgb,  and  stu-( 
died  at  the  scboob  of  Brandenburgh  and  Ruppin,  whence 
he  went'to  Stetin,  and  made  great  progress  in  bis  studies 
udder  Micrelius  and.  other  eminent  professors  of  that  coji*- 
lege.     Itt  1651  he' studied  philosophy  and  dividity  at  Wit- 
temberg,  and  after  tvpo  y^ars  vesidenoe  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.     He  had  now  some  ad  van*- 
tageous  oSees  of  settlement:  in  other  places,  but  be  eoald 
mat  bring  himseU'  to  quit  an  university  where  he  was  so 
likely  to-add  ta  his' stores,  of  knbwiedge.    At  length,  hom-^ 
ever,  in  16Sd,  beaoceptedtheoffioeof  corrector  at  HaUe, 
which  he  retained  until  i;'672,  wh.^  he  was  apfx>inted  rec« 
tor  and  professcHT  in  the  CaroiiDe  coHege  at  Sietin.     This 
he  quitted  in  1676,  and  aooepted- the  office  of  corrector  at 
Luibeok^  where  he  died,  Nov.  6,  1 692,  worn  out,  as  Ni- 
cerou  informs  as,  by  labour,  chagrin,  and  disease.     His 
wosks  ase  very  numcreos,  consisting  of  disputation^  eloges, 
and  ofeiii^r  academical  productions ;  but  he  is-  now  pninei«* 
paHy  known  l^y  his  ^  SiUiotheoa  reatis  Theologiea,"  Franc- 
fort,  16 &5,  2  vols,;  M BiMbA.  JuiWica," ib.  laT^;  «Bibk 
Fbikiaophica,'^  ibid,  isa^;  and  "^  BiUioth.  Medica,''  ibid. 
1;67'9>  nafcing  ift  all .  six  folio  volomjes^  containing  an  ac^^ 
daunt  of  works  publ»faed  in  eaichi  of  these  dejpartmenfts; 
The  <^.  Bibi.  Jwridica"  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  ltS7, 
3  vols,  and  oorrecdons  and  a  supplement  were  pobMshedi 
by  Aug«  Fn  Scott^  in  177/5 ;  anodier  soppkoieat  was  pub- 
mied  by  Senkenberg  itt  1789,  m^jking  in  alt  four  volom«a 
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folio.    Moirhoff  ipc^afca  f^TOU^rably  pf  the  QiirigiQitl  work,  ami, 
the  "Bibl  Juridicft'*  ia  <ioubtlQ9a  grwdy  Unproved. ' 

WPPI  (F|iA,  FlLiPFo)^  an  emineafc  historical  .paiDter,. 
was  bora  at  Flpreric^  probably  about  the  beginning  of  t^e 
fiftfc^tb  century,  as  bo  v^aa  a  scholar  of,  aod  of  couvse^ 
nearly  oqntepiporary  with,  Massaccia    At  the  age  of  six-* 
teeo,  being  entered  a  o^iciato  in  the  cooveot  of  Garme* 
lites  at  Florence,  he  bad  there  an  ppportunity  of  seeing 
that  ej^traordinary  artist  at  work  v^^on  the  astonishing  fres- 
coes with  wJbich  headorned  the  chapel  of  Brancacci,  in  the 
church  there ;  and  being  eager  to  embrace  the  art,  such 
was  bis  success,  that  after  the  death  of  his  master,  it  was 
said  by  common  conaeuti  that  the  soul  of  Massacciosiill 
abade  with  Fra.  Filippp.     He  npw  forsook  the  habit  of  bia 
QQu^^entg,  au4  devot^  jUioisolf  e:ntirely  to  painting  i  but  his 
stud^s  were  for  a  time  disturbed  by  JMabeiiaq;  unrortunateLy 
tak^  while  out  oa  a  party  of  pleasure^  by  some  Moorsii 
and  carried  prisoner  to  Barbary;^  where  he  remained  in 
slavery  eighteen  months.    But  having  drawn,  with  a  piece 
0^  charcoal,  the  portrait  of  his  master  upon  a  walC  the 
latter  was;  so  affected  by  the  novelty  of  the  performance^ 
and  its  e^act  resemblance,  tb^t,  after  exacting  a  few  more 
specimens  of  his  art,  he  generously  restored  him  to  bis 
liberty.    On  his  return  home,  he  painted  some  works  for 
Alpbonso,  king  of  Calabria*     He  employed  himself  also  in 
Padua ;  but  it  was  in  bis  native  city  pf  Florence  that  hit 
principal  works  were  performed.     He  was  employed  by 
the  grand  duke  Cosmo  di  Medici^  who  presented  bis  pic* 
tures  to  his  friends ;  and  one  to  pope  Engeniua  IV*     He 
was  al^Q  employed  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  the  republic,  th^ 
churches^  and  many  of  the  houses  of  the  principal  citisenai. 
among  whom  his  talents  were  held  in  high  estioiation.  ^  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Floren(;ine  painters  who  attempted  to 
design  figures  as  large  as  life,  aiui  the  first  who  remarkably 
diversified  the  draperies,!  and  who  gave  his  figures  the  air 
of  antiques^    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  ai  man  should 
at  last  perish  by  the  consequences  of  a  guilty  amour  ho 
indulged  in  at  Spoleto  -,  where  he  was  employed  at  tli# 
ca^dral  to  paint  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  virgin.    Thb 
is  differently  told  by  different  writers,  some  saying  that  he 
seduced  a  nun  who  sat. to  him  for  a  model  c^  the  virgin^^ 
and  others  that  the  object  of  his  passion  was  a  married 

1  NioeroD,  'vol.  XiiX.— Korhoff  Folyhift.— -Sazii  Onomast 
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woman.  In  either  case,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
the  relations  of  the  lady  whose  favours  he  was  supposed  to 
enjoy.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  erected  a  marble  tomb  in  the 
cathedral  to  his  memory,  which  Politian  adorned  with  a 
Latin  epitaph.  His  son  Lippi  FiLiPPO,  was  renowned  for 
excellent  imitations  of  architectural  ornaments.  He  died 
in  1505,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  There  was  also  a  Floren*' 
tine  painter,  Lorenzo  Lippi,  bom  in  1606,  and  likewise 
a  great  musician  and  a  poet  In  the  latter  character  he 
published  **  H  Malmantile  racquistato,*'  which  is  coiisi* 
dered  as  a  classical  work  in  the  Tuscan  language.  He  died 
in  1664.' 

LIPPOMANI  (Lewis),  a  Venetian,  distinguished  him- 
self much  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  strongly  op- 
posed the  plurality  of  benefices,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
presidents  of  that  council  under  pope  Julius  IIL  Paul 
ly.  sent  him  into  Poland  as  nuncio  in  1556,  and  afterwards 
appointed  him  his  secretary.  The  sanctity  of  Lippomani's 
life  gained  him  no  less  esteem  than  his  doctrine ;  he  was 
bishop  of  Mondonedo,  then  of  Verona,  and  afterwards  of' 
Bergamo,  and  acquitted  himself  honourably  in  various 
nunciatures,  but  was  justly  accused  of  great  cruelties  to- 
wards the  Jews  and  protestants  when  in  Poland.  He  died 
in  1559.  His  works  are,  a  compilation  of  ^*  Lives  of  the 
Saints,*'  in  8  vols,  but  little  valued  ;  and  *^  Catena  in  Ge- 
nesim,  in  Exodum,  et  in  aliquot  Psalmos,"  3  vols.  fol.  &c.* 

LIPSIUS  (Justus),  a  very  learned  critic,  was  born  at 
Isch,  a  country-seat'  of  his  father,  between  Brusseb  and 
Louvain,  Oct.  18,  1547.  He  was  descended  from  ances- 
tors who  had  been  ranked  among  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Brussels.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  public 
school  at  Brussels,  and  soon  gave  proofs  of  uncommon 
parts.  He  tells  us  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  be 
acquired  the  French  language,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
master,  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  write  it  before  he  was 
eight  years  old.  From  Brussels  he  was  sent,  at  ten  years 
old,  to  Aeth ;  and,  two  years  after,  to  Cologne,  where  at 
the  Jesuits'  college  he  prosecuted  his  literary  and  philoso- 
phical studies.'  Among  the  ancients,  he  learned  the  pre- 
cepts of  morality  from  Epictetus  and  Seneca,  and  the 
maxims  of  civil  prudence  from  Tacitus.    At  sixteen,  he 

^  PiIkingtoD.«-V«sarl."Rotcoe'!i  Lorenzo.— Ball trt>*  Aeadcmie  6tt  Scienc«B« 
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was  sent  to  the  university  of  Loavain ;  and  hsiviug  now 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  applied 
himself  to  the  civil  law ;  but  his  principal  delight  was  in 
belles  lettres  and  ancient  literature ;  and,  thererore^  losing 
his  parents,  and  becoming  his  own  master  before  he  was 
eighteen,  be  projected  a  journey  to  Italy,  for  the  sake  of 
cultivating  them.,    Before,  however,  he  set  out,  he,  pub- 
lished three  books  of  various  readings,  <<  Variarum  Lee- 
tionum  Libri  tres,'*  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary 
fame  ;  and  his  dedication  of  them  to  cardinal  Perenettus, 
a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  served  to  introduce  him  to 
the  cardinal,  on  his  arrival  in  1567,  at  Rome,  where  he' 
lived  two  years  with  him,  was  nominated  his  secretary, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  generosity.     His 
time  he  used  to  employ  in  the  Vatican,  the  Farnesian,  the 
Sfortian,  and  other  principal  libraries,  which  were  open  to 
him,  and  where  he  carefully  collated  the  manuscripts  of 
"  ancient  authors,  of  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Plautus,  Propertius, 
&c.     His  leisure  hours  he  spent  in  inspecting  the  tnost  re« 
markable  antiquities,    or  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  the  literati  then  residing  at  Rome,  Antonius  Muretus, 
Paulus  Manutius,  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Hieronymus  Mercuri- 
alis,  Carolus  Sigonius,  Petrus  Victorius,  and  others,  froni 
whose  conversation  he  could  not  fail  to  reap  advantage  and 
encouragement  in  his  studies. 

In  1569  he  returned  to  Louvain,  and  spent  one  year  in 
habits  of  dissipation,  very  unsuitable  to  his  character,  and 
defensible  only  as  he  says  by  pleading  the  heat  of  youth. 
Sensible  of  his  folly,  he  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  Vienna; 
but  stopping  at  Dole,  an  university  in  the  Franche  Comt6, 
he  relapsed  into  an  excess  which  produced  a  fit  of  illness; 
On  his  recovery  he  pursued  hyj  journey  to  Vienna,  and 
there  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  Busbequius,  and  other 
learned  men,  who  used  many  arguments  to  induce  him  to 
settle  there ;  but  the  love  of  his  own  native  soil  prevailed, 
and  he  directed  his  course  through  Bohemia,  Misnia,  and 
Thuringia,  in  order  to  arrive  at  it.  But  being  informed 
of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  Low  Countries  from  the 
war,  and  that  his  own  patrimony  was  laid  waste  bjj  soldiers, 
he  stopped'at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  was  invested 
with  the  professorship  of  eloquence,  and  became  a  disciple 
of  Lucher.  This  latter  circumstance  obliging  him  to  leave 
Jena,  he  arrived  at  Cologne,  where  he  married  a  widow  in 
1574^  by  whom  he  had  no  children.     During  his  stay  at 
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Cologne,  h^wrpte  his  ^^Antiquae  Lectiones,'*  which  chieSy 
consist  of  eipendatioos  of  Plaptus;  he  also  begari  th^re  his 
notes  upon  Cornelius.  Tacitus,  which  were  afterwards  ^q 
universally  applauded  by  the  learned. 

He  then  retired  to.hi^  own  n^if^o  s^at  at  Iscb,  in« 
tending  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  letters;  but  the  war^ 
which  was  still  raging,  disturbed  his  plans,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Louvain,  where  he  resumed  the  study  of 
the  civil  law,  though  with  no  intent  to  practise*  At  Lou-* 
Tdin  he  published  bis  '^  ^pistoUcse  Quaestiones/*  and  some 
other  things;  but,  being  again  obliged  to  quit  his  resi- 
dence,  went  to  Holland,  and  spent  thirteen  years  at 
L/&yden,  during  which  time  be  composed  and  published, 
what  he  calls,  his  best. works.  Tbqse  are^  ^'  Electorum 
Libri  duo  ;*^  ^^  Satyra  Menippsea ;''  ^<  Saturnalium  Mbri 
duo  'y^  **  Commentarii  pleni  in  Cornelium  Taciturn  f'  ^*  De 
Constantly  Libri  duo  ;^'  <'  De  Anipbitheatro  Libri  duo  ;*' 
*^  Ad  Yalerium  Maximum  Notse  ;'^  *^  Epistolarnm  Centuriv 
dme  ;^*  <^  Epistolica  Institutio  ;*'  ^^  De  recti  Pronunciatione 
Linguae  LatinsB  ;*'  ^'  Animadversiones  in  Senecee  Tragc^- 
dias;"  ^^Animadversiones in  VelleiumPatercuIum;*'  ^^  Po^* 
liticorum  Libri  sex;"  ^VDe  un&  Religione  Liber.*'  These 
be  call  his  best  workS)  because  they  were  written,,  he  says, 
in  the  very  Vigour  of  his  age,  and  when  he  was  quite  al 
leisure;  ^Mn  flore  sevi,  &  ingenii  in  alto  otio;.'*  and  be 
adds  too,  that  his  health  continued  good  till  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  ; .  *'  nee  valetudo,  nisi  sub  extremes  annos, 
titubavit/*  The  intolerant  principles,  however,-  which  he 
divulged  here,  raised  so  much  indignation  against  him  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  suddenly  and  privately  from  Ley* 
den,  in  1590;  and,  after  some  stay  at  Spa,  went  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  taught  polite  literature,  as 
be  bad  done  at  Leyden,  with  the  greatest  credit  and  repu« 
lation.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life  at  Louvain, 
though  he  had  received  powerful  solicitations,  and  the 
pfFers  of  vast  advantages,  if  he  would  have  removed  else- 
where. Pope  Clement  VIII.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  applied  to  him  by  advantageous  pro- 
posals. Several  cardinals  would  gladly  have  taken  him 
under  their  protection  and  patronage ;  and  all  the  learned 
in  foreign  countries  honoured  hisi  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  very  learned  Spaoiardf  Arias  Montaous,  who,  at  ti^ 
command  of  Philip  11.  superintended  the  reprintipg  the 
Complutensian  edition  of  the  Bible  al  Plantings  f  ress. 
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ktd  snch  ^  regard  fot  him,  that  1^  liSM^d  Mtn  as  a  noii 
Hthtt  tb^h  a  frtent};  and  tiot  <only  admitted  hkh  iilto  all 
his  t^oflceroa,  bnt  even  offered  td 'teattebinl  vA\  be  had; 
Lip^iiis,  neveitheless,  continuckl  at  LiemVakt,  aiid^  among 
etfcers,  Wrote  thie  following 'linoTte :  "  De  Grace  libri  tries;'* 
«  De  MiliWa  Rbmana  Libri  quinque  i'^  •*  PoHorceticon 
LilM'i  quihqtre  j"  **  De  Magnhttdifte -H^mtaira  Librr  qua* 
tuor ;"  "  Dtssertatiancuht  &  Coftimetttarius  in  PHnfi  Parte* 
gyricumj**  "  Manodtrctio  ad  Storcfeim  Wiilosopbiani,'*  &c. 
All  his  frorks  have  been  collected  and  printed  together,  itoi 
folio,  more  than  once.  Thc'best  edition"  is  that  of  Vesel^ 
!«f5,  4  vols.  tcA,  nstfatty  bound  in  eight.  His  critical 
iM»tef  npcyn  ancient  authors  are  to  be  foun'd  in  the  best 
editions  of  feacfh  respective  autft'oir;  and  several' of  hi* 
other  pieces  have,  for  therr  peculiar  otility,  been  reprinted 
separately.  .        :    . 

Lrpskus  died  at  Louvttin,  M^rcb  23,  16a6,  in  his  5^ 
year,  and  ,left,  says  Joseph  Scahger,  the  learned  world 
and  his  friends  to  lament  the  loss  of  him.  Lipsiu?  is  saifl 
to  have  been  so  mean  in  his  countenance,  'bfs  dress,  -and 
Iris  conversatioti,  that  those  who  had  'accustomed  them* 
selves  to  judge  of  great  men  by  their  outward  (Appearance, 
asked^  after  having  seen  Lipslus,  whether  that  wns  really 
he.  But  the  greatest  blot  in  his  character/was  his  incon* 
stancy  with  regard  to  religion.  He  was  educated  a  Roman 
Cfttholic,  but  professed  the  Lutheran  religimi  while  he 
was  professor  at  Jena.  Afterwards  tetuming  to  Brabvnt, 
be  appeared  kgain  a  Roman  CathoKc ;  but  when  be  ac- 
cepted a  professoi^s  chair  in  the  umiversity  of  Leyden,  he 
published  what  wais  ckHed  Cklvinism.  At  last,  he  remoyed 
from  Leyden,  and  went  agahi  into  the  Low  Countries, 
irbere  he  aldbpted  the  extreme  bigotry  of  the  Roman  eom- 
thunion.  This*  is  obvious  from  his  credulous  and  absurd 
accounts  df  the  holy  virgins,  in  his  "  Diva  Virgo  Halfen- 
sis,''  '&c.  and  •*  Dira  Schemiensis,'*  &c.  in  both  which  he 
adfinttft  ttje  most  triSing  stories,  and  the  most  uncernaih 
traditrons.  Some  of  his  friends  end^savoured  to  represent 
how  greatly  aft  this  would  diminish  the  reputation  he  had 
acquii^ed;  btit^he  was  deaf  to  their  expostulations.  He 
^ve?n  weiit  so  far  as  to  dedicate  a  silver  pen  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  Hall ;  and  on  this  occasion  wrote  some  verses 
which  are  very  remarkable,  both  on  account  of  the 
elogies  he  bestows  on  hhnself,  and  of  the  extravagant 
worship  he  pays  to  the  Virgin.  By  his  last  will,  he 
left  his  gowui  lined  with  fiir,  to  the  linage  of  the  same 
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lady*  With  these  superstitions  he  joined  an  incoimsteney 
of  a  more  serious. nature;  for  wben^  Bis  we  have  already 
noticed,  he  lived  at  Ley  den  in  an  outward  profession  of 
the  reformed  religion,  he  gave  bis  public  approbation  of 
the  persecutuig  principles  which  were  exerted,  throughout 
all  Europe,  against  the  professors  of  it,  maintaining  that  no 
state  ought  to  suffer  a  plurality  of  religions,  nor  shew  any 
mercy  towards  those  who  disturbed  the  establisjied  worship, 
but  pursue  tbem  with  fire  and  swordy  it  being  better  that 
one  member  should  perish  rather  than  the  whole  body ; 
^'.ClementisB  non  hie  locus;  ure,  seca,  ut  membrorun^ 
potius  aliquod  quam  totum  corpus  corrumpatur.*'  When 
attacked  for  these  principles  and  expressions,' he  endea-r 
voured  to  explain  them  in  a  very  evasive  manner,  pretend* 
ing  that  the  words  ure  and  ^eca  were  only  terms  bor- 
rowed from  chirurgery,  not  literally  to  signify  fire  and 
^wordy  but  only  softie  effectual  remedy.  All  these  evasions 
are  to  be  met  with  in  his  treatise  **  De  una  Religione,'' 
the  worst  of  bis  writings.  His  works  in  general  turn  upon 
subjects  of  antiquity  and  (criticism.     In  his  early  pieces  he 

^  imitated,  with  tolerable  success,  the  style  of  Cicero ;  but 
afterwards  chose  rather  to  adopt  the  concise  and  pointed 
manner  of  Seneca  and  Tacitus.     For  this  corruption  of  taste 
.  he  was  severely  censured  by  Spioppius  and  Henry  Ste- 
phens ;  but  his  example  was  followed  by  several  contem- 

"*  porary  writers.  On  this  innovation  Huet  justly  remarks, 
that  although  the  abrupt  and  antithetical  style  may  ob- 
tain the  applauses  of  unskilful  youth,  or  an  illiterate  mul- 
tude,  it  cannot  be  pleasing  to  ears  which  have  been  long 
inured  to  genuine  Ciceronian  eloquence. 

Captivated,  says  Brucker,  with  the  appearance  of  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  virtue  which  he  observed  in  the  ancient 
school  pf  Zeno,  Lipsius  sought  for  consolation  from  the 
precepts  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  attempted  to  recon- 
cile its  doctrines  with  those  of  Christianity.     But  be  waa 

'  imposed  upon  by  the  vaunting  language  of  this  school 
concerning  fate  and  jprbvidence ;  and  explains  its  tenets  in 
a  tnanner  which'  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  history  and 
general  system  of  Stoicism.  In  order  to  revive  an  atten- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  this  ancient  sect,  he  wrote  two 
treatises,  ^^  Manuductio  ad  Philosophiam  Stoicam,^^  An 
introduction  to  the  Stoic  Philosophy ;  and  **  Disserta- 
tiones  de  Physiologia  Stoica,"  Dissertations  on  Stoic  Phy- 
siology ;  to  which  he  inteiided  to  have  added  a  treatise  om 
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the  moral  doctrine  of  the  stoics,  bot  was  prevented  by 
death.  His  edition  of  Seneca  is  enriched  with  many  valu- 
able notes,  but  he  was  too  much  biassed  by  his  partiality 
for  stoicism  to  perceive  the  feeble  and  unsound  parts  of 
the  system,  and  gave  too  easy  credit  to  the  arrogant  claims 
of  this  school,  to  be  a  judicious  and  useful  interpreter  of 
its  doctrine. ' 

LISLE  (Clactde  de),  historiographer  and  censor  royal, 
and  the  &rst  of  a  family  of  men  of  considerable  eminefice 
in  France,  was  born  Nov.  5^  1644,  at  Yauconleurs.  He 
gave  private  lectures  on  history  and  geography  at  Paris, 
and  had  not  only  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  among  his 
pupils,  but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afteswards  regent  of 
France,  who  always  retained  a  particular  value  for  him, 
and  gave  him  frequent  proofs. of  his  esteem.  He  died  at 
Faris,  May  2,  1720,  aged  76,  leaving  twelve  children,  of 
whom  three  sons  will  form  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  arti- 
cles. His  works  are,  ^^  Relation  hutorique  du  Rolaume  de 
Siam,*^  16S4,  12mo;  '*  An  Abridgement  of  the  Universal 
History,*'  1731,  7  vols.  12mo;  and  a  Genealogical  and 
Historical  Atlas,  on  engraved  plates.' 

LISLE  (William  de),  son  to  the  preceding,  and  a  very 
learned  French  geographer,  was  born  at  Paris  Feb.  28, 
1675.  His  father  being  much  occupied  in  the  same  way, 
young  Lisle  began  at  nine  years  of  age  to  draw  maps,  and 
soon  made  a  great  progress  in  this  art.  In  1699  he  first 
distinguished  himself  by  executing  a  map  of  the  world, 
and  other  pieces,  which  procured  him  a  place  in  th^  aca- 
demy of  sciences,  1702.  He  was  afterwards  .«^ppointed 
geogrs^pher  to  the  king,  with  a  peusion,  and  had' the 
honour  of  instructing  the  king  himself  in  geography,  for 
whose  particular  use  he  drew  up  several  works.  De  Lisle*s 
reputation,  was  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  history  or  travels 
came  out  without  the  embellishment  of  his  maps.  Nor  wsis 
his  name  less  celebrated  abroad  than  in  his  own  country. 
Many  sovereigns  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  him  out  of 
France.  The  Czar  Peter,  when  at  Paris  on  his  travels^ 
paid  him  a  visit,  to  communicate  to  him  some  remarks 
upon  Muscovy ;  but  espepially,  says  Fontenelle,  to  learn 
from  him,  better  than  he  could  anywhere  else,  the  extent 

^  • 

'  L*ip8ii  Vita  &  Mirao,  Antw.  1608.— Melchior  Adam.— Gen.  Diet.— Moreri. 
*— Nicefon,  vol.  XXIV.— Bibl.  Belg.— Blount's  Centura.—- Brncker.— BalUit*s 
Academie  des  Sciences,  voL  XL— Saxii  Oaomagt. 

s  ]yX9ren.— 'Diet.  Hist.  . 
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and  vituEtion  of  his  <mii  dominions.  De  LiAt  died  of  ah 
apoplexy  Sm.  25,  1726,  at  51  yeara  of  age.  Besides  the 
excellent  maps  fae  published,  be  wrote  many  pieces  in  the 
Memoirs  Of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.* 

Lf  SLE  (LeWTS  ms),  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  an 
astronomer,  promoted  the  interests  of  science,  by  some 
very  hazardous  journeys  and  voyages.  In  1726  he  went  to 
Rnssia  with  his  brodier  Joseph,  who  bad  been  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  academy  of  sciences  a^t  Petersburg. 
Lewis,  at  tbi^  time,  made  excursions  beyond  the  utmost 
'bonndiaries  of  the  immense  Russian  empire.  He  took 
several  journeys  to  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  sea,  to  Lapland, 
and  the  government  of  Archarigelj  to  detiennine  the  situa- 
tion of  the  principal  places  by  astronomical  observations. 
He  afterirards  traversed  a  great  part  of  Siberia,  with  M. 
Mvller  and  M.  Gmetin,  processors  of  the  academy  at  Pe- 
tersbirrg.  In  1741  he  proceeded  alone  to  Kamtschatka, 
and  thence  to  Cape  fieering,  to  examine  the  unknown 
northern  coasts  of  America,  and  the  seas  between  them 
and  the  Atlantic  continent.  He  died  in  the  same  year. 
On  account  of  his  great  merit  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  was  the  author  of  some  papers  in 
the  '*  Memoirs^*  of  that  learned  body,  and  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Petersburg." 

LISLE  (Joseph  Nicholas  de),  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  April  4,  1^89,  and  at  fir^t 
educated  under  bis  ^ternal  roof.  He  tiien  pnrsued  his 
studies  atthe  Mazar'me-coUege,  where  the  ecHpse  of  the  sun 
in  1706  seems  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  astronomy, 
ibr  which  fae  soon  displayed  so  much  genios,  as  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy  of  sciences,  to  the  memoirs  of 
which  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers.  In  1715  he 
calculated  the  tables  of  the  moon  according  to  the  thefoity 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  also,  in  the  cotrrse  of  his  pur- 
suits, made  many  observations  on  the  spots  6f  the  $tm,  anfd 
from  tbetn  formed  a  theoiy  to  determine  the  sun^s  rotation 
on  hi^  axis.  In  1720  he  delivered  a  proposal  to  Aeacit- 
demy  for  ascertaining  in  France  the  firare  of  the  earth,  ttid 
somre  years  afterwards  this  was  carried  into  eiteetftion.  f n 
1 72*4  be  paid  a  tisit  to  England,  wberer  fae  became  ac- 
quainted with  Newton  and  Halley^  who  shewed  him  every 
mark  of  vespect,  and  Halley  in  particular  higUy  gvatified 

'  Niceron»  vols.  L  and  X.— Diet.  Hist.— -Hatton's  Diet.  >  M«refk 
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him  by  a  preseilt  of  a  copy  of  his  astronomical  Ifables  of 
the  sun,  moon^  and  planets,  which  he  had  printed  in 
17 19,  but  which  were  not  published  for  many  years  after,' 
In  1726  he  was  appointed  astronomer  royal  in  the  imperial 
academy  of  scietices  at  Petersburg,  where  for  twenty-one 
years  he  resid^  in  the  observatory-house  built  by  Peter 
the  Great,  incessantly  occupied  in  the  improvement  of 
astronomy  and  geography.  During  this  period  he  pub*' 
Hshed  *^  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Astronomy/* 
2  vols.  4to ;  and  an  atlas  of  Russia,  first  published  in  the 
Russian  language^  and  afterwards  in  Latin.  He  constructed 
also  a  thermometer,  di(Fei*ently  graduated  from  those  in 
use,  the  degrees  beginning  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water^ 
and  thence  increasing  to  150^  which  was  the  freezing  point. 
In  1747,  after  much  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  he  obtained  his  dismission,  and  arrived 
ill  Paris  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  mathematics  at  the  college  royal, 
in  which  situation  he  lived  to  render  the  greatest  service  to 
the  interests  of  science,  by  training  up  some  learned  pu- 
pils, among  whom  was  the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Lande.  In 
1748,  his  pupil,  M.  Moimier,  took  a  voyage  to  Scotland  to 
observe  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  on  this  subject 
De  Lisle  published  a  large  advertisement,  which  was  reck- 
oned a  complete  treatise  on  annular  eclipses.  He  after* 
wards  entered  mor^  fully  on  the  consideration  of  the  theory 
of  eclipses,  and  he  communicated  a  part  of  his  researches 
on  the  subject  to  the  academy  in  1749.  He  was  so  expert 
in  calculations,  that  he  made  many  founded  on  the  obser- 
vations of  Greenwich,  Berlin,  Scotland,  and  Sweden.  In 
1750  and  1753  he  published  *^  New  charts  of  the  Disco- 
veries of  admiral  de  Fonte,  or  Fuente,  made  in  1640,  and 
those  of  other  navigators,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Russian,  in  the  Northern  seas,  with 
explications.'*  In  1753  appeared  his  map  of  the  world,  in 
which  he  represented  the  effect  of  the  parallaxes  of  Mer- 
cury in  different  countries,  in  order  to  point  out  the  proper 
places  for  making  such  observations  on  the  then  expected 
transit,  as  should  furnish  a  method  of  determining  the  dis- 
tance of  tho  sun,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  applied  by  n 
Haliey  to  the  transit  of  Venus.  Another  work  of  his,,  pub-* 
lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  was  on  the 
comet  of  1758,  which  was  visible  several  months;  but  he  was 
principally  attentive  to  the  ote  predicted  by  Dr!  Haliey, 
Vol.  XX.  Y 
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forty  ye«ri  before^  which  was  fir»t  seen  io  JaouiLry  1719«. 
Be  ga?e  an  account  of  bis  observations  on  that  comet  ia 
the  first  volume  of  the  ^^  Mercure^"  for  July  of  that  year. 
He  was  afterwards  assiduously  engaged  on  the  transit  of 
Venus,  expected  in  1761,  in  order  to  correct  the  error  of 
Halley,  and  thus  prevent  persons  from  undertaking  long^ 
voyages  unnecessarily  for  the  sake  of  observing  it.  He 
had,  some  years  previously  to  this,  been  appointed  astro*, 
nomical  geographer  to  the  marine,  and  his  business  was  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  plans  and  journals  of  naval  captains^ 
and  to  extract  from  them  whatever  might  be  found  bene-» 
ficial  to  the  king^s  service  in  this  department.  His  majesty 
DOW  purchased,  with  a  pension  for  life,  all  M.  de  Lisle'a 
rich  astronomical  and  geographical  collections,  which  were 
added  to  the  MSS.  in  the  depot.  In  1758,  beginning  to 
decline,  he  withdrew  as  much  as  he  could  from  public  life,, 
leaving  the  care  of  his  observations  to  M.  Messier,  while 
M.  de  la  Lande  was  appointed  his  coadjutor  at  the  college 
royal.  He  went  to  reside  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve^ 
where  he  spent  his  time  partly  in  devoiional  exercises,  and 
partly  in  study,  devoting  the  greatest  part  of  his  income 
to  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity.  He  died  on  the  1  Ufa 
of  July  1768,.  in  the  eighty*first  year  of  bis  age.  Asa 
man  of  science  hfs  merits  are  very  great,  and  in  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  unaffected  piety,  pore  morals,, 
nndeviating  integrity,  and  most  amiable  manners.  ^ 

LISLE.    See  ROME' DE. 

LISLE  (Wiluam),  an  English  antiquary,  was  educated 
^t  Eton  school,,  and  admitted  to  King's- college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1584,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
became  fellow,  but  quitted  his  fellowship  on  succeeding  to 
an  estate  at  Wilbmham,  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  was  af-« 
terwards  appointed  one  of  the  esquires  extraordinary  of 
the  king's  body,  and  died  in  1637.  ^  No  farther  particulars 
of  his  life  are  iipon  record.  He  published  ^^  A  Saxon  trea- 
tise concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  written 
about  the  time  of  king  Edgar,  (700  years  ago)  by  iElfri* 
cus  Abbas,  thought  to  be  the  same  that  was  afterwards  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,"  1623, 4to.  (See  ^i.raic).  Thiswaa 
published  by  Mr.  Lisle  from  a  MS.  in  sir  Robert  Cotton's 
library.    The  copy  before  us  has  only  this  ^^  Treatise,'^ 

..  ^  Eloge  by  Lalande,  in  the  Neciologifi  de»  BommM  Cekbres^  fur  IIIO.— * 
Rees'f  Cyclopedia. 
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tint  tbe  TOkmiSLU  incomplete  widKmt  ^ A Testifiibny of 
AQtH}uity^  shewing  the ancient  faitb  in  the  church  of  Ed'^ 
land,  touching  tbe  sacvament  of  the  body  and-  blood  of  ooif^ 
Lord ;"  die  ''  Wocds  of  CEilfiric  abbot  of  St  Alban^s,  &c; 
taken  out  of  his  epistles  written  to  Wulfirine,  bishop' of 
Scyr borne ;"  and  *^  Tbe  Lord's  prayer^  the'  creed^  and 
ten  commandments,  in  the  Saxon  and  English  tongufei*^ 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  L  in  a  long  copy  of  verses,  '*  by  way  of  eclogue,- 
imitating  the  fourth  of  Virgile/'  To  this  is  added  a  stilt 
longer  preface,  or  address  to  the  reader,  confining  soma 
Gttrious  remarks,  on  a  variety  <^  topics  relating  to  Saxor^ 
literature,  the  Bible^  the  English  language,  '&c.  Mr.  Lidle 
also  published  Du  Bartas's  ^  Ark,  Babylon,  Colonies/ 
and  Columns,"  in  French 'and  English,  1637,  4to ;  and 
<^The  Fair  ^Ethiopian,"  1631,  4to,  a  long  poem  of  vety 
indifferent  merit  His  reputation  was  founded  on  his  skiff 
ID  the  Saxon  tongue.'  * 

LISTER  (Ma&tim),  an  EngliA  pbyncian  and  natural 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Radcliffe^  in  Buckinghamriiii^ey 
about  163a,  and  educated  nad^:  his  great  uncle  sir  MartitV 
Lister,  knt.  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I*  and  pre-' 
ndent  of  the  college  of  physicians,  one  of  a  Yorkshire  fyL^ 
mily  which  produced  a  considerable  number  of  medical 
practitioners  of  reputation.  Our  author  was  sent  to  St^ 
John^s  college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  first  de« 
gree  in  arts  in  1658  ;  and.  was  made  fellow  of  his  college 
by  a  mandate  from  Charles  IL  after  his  rest<mttion  in 
1660.  He  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1662;  and,  applying  him* 
self  closely  to  physic,  travelled  into  France  in  1668,  for 
further  improvement.  Returning  home,  he  settled  in 
1670  at  York,  where  he  followed  bis  profession  many  years 
with  good  repute,  and  took  every  opportunity  which  hia 
business  would  permit,  of  prosecuting  researches  into  tbe 
natural  history  and  antiquities  of  the  country;  with  whicb 
iriew  he  travelled  into  several  parts  of  England,  especially 
ixn  the  North.  ^ 

.  As  tfai&  study  introduced  him  to  tbe  acquaintance  ofMrj 
Lloyd^  keeper  of  the  Aishmolean  museum  at  Oxford,  he 
enriched  that  collection  with  several  altars,,  coins,  and  other 
antiquities,  together  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  na- 
tural curiosities.     He  also  sent  several  observations  and 

*  4  '  • 
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BxperimenU^  )n  tarious  branches  of  natural  pbilotopliy,  to 
the  same  friend  ;  who  comtnunicating  some  of  them  to  the 
«oyal  society,  our  author  was  recommended,  and  elected 
a  felloe.  Ill  1684,  resolving  by  the  advice  of  his  friends 
tQ  remove  to  London,  he  was*  created  doctor  of  physic,  by 
diplooia,  at  Oxford  ;  the  chancellor  himself  recommending 
Mm  as  a  person  of  exemplary  loyalty,  of  high  esteem 
among  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession,  of  singular  merit 
to  that  university  in  particular,  by  having  enriched  their 
museum  and  library  with  presents  of  valuable  books,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  and  of  general  merit  to  the  lile« 
rary  world  by  several  learned  books  which  he  published. 
Soon  aft^  this,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physici^s. 

In  .1635  he  published  bis  '<  Historia  sive  Synopsis  Cbn« 
cbyliorum,**  2  vols.  fol.  containing  very  accurate  iiguretf 
of  all  the  shells  known  in  his  time,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand ;  and  what  renders  the  book  a  singular  cu- 
f iosity  is,  that  they  were  all  drawn  by  his  two  daughters, 
Susanna  and  Anne.  The  copper-pktes  of  this  work  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  a  new 
edition  was  published  there  in  1770,  under  t;be  care  of 
Huddesford,  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  museum.  Thi» 
edition  wants  two  or  three  of  the  plates  belonging  to  the 
original ; .  but  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  two  or  three 
new  plates  have  been  added,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro* 
yress  which  the  study  has  since  made,  the  work  still  re* 
tains  its  value,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  «con-*. 
chology. 

In  1698,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Portland  in  his  embassy 
from  king  William  to  the  court  of  France ;  and  having 
the  pleasure  to  see  his  **  Synopsis  Conchyliorum**  in  the 
king^s  library,  he  presented  that  monarch  with  a  second 
edition  of  the  treatise,  much  improved,  in  1699,  not  long 
after  his  return  from  Paris.  Of  this  journey  he  published  an 
account,  with  observations  on  the  state  and  curiosities  of  that 
metropolis ;  which,  containing  some  things  of  a  trifling  na- 
ture, was  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Wm«  King,  in  another, 
entitled  '*  A  Journey  to  London.**  In  1709,  upon  theiu« 
disposition  of  Dr.  Hannes,  he  was  made  second  physician  in 
ordinary  to  queen  Anne;  in  which  post  he  continaed  to 
his  death,  Feb.  2,  1711*- 12.  He  was  buried  in  Clapham- 
church,  near  the  body  of  his  wife  Hannah,  who  died  in 
1695,  leaving  six  children.     One  of  his  daughters,  who 
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di«d  in  1753»  was  the  wife  of  the  rev.  Owdn  Evaos,  of 
8t.  Martin'Sj  Canterbury.  Besides  the  books  already 
mentioned,  he  published,  1 .  '^  Historian  Animalium  Anglic 
tres  Tractattts,''  &c.  1678.,  2.  <' John  Goedertius  of  In*> 
sects,**  &c.  1682,  4to.  3.  The  same  book  in  X^tin,  4. 
'^  De  Fontihus  medicalibus  AngliiB,- '  Ebor.  168^.  There 
is  an  account  of  most  of  t^ese  in  Phil.  Trans.  Nos.  13 dp 
143,  144,  and  166,.  5,  "  Exercitatio  anatomice,  in  qua 
de  Cochleis  agitur,**  &c.  1694,  8vo.  6«  **  Cochlearum  U 
Limacum  Exercitatio  anatomica;  accedit  de  Yariolis  Exer* 
citaiio,'*  1695,  2  toIs.  8vo.  7.  *^  Conchyliorum  Bivalyium 
utrtusque  Aquse  Exercitatio  anatom.  tertia,'*  &c.  1696^ 
4to.  8.  ''  Exercitationes  medicinales,**  &c.  1697,  Svg^, 
In  his  medical  writings  he  is  rather *too  much  attached  to 
hypotheses,  and  preserves  too  great  a  revereace  for  an- 
cient and  now  untenable  doctrines ;  but  his  reputation  is 
well  founded  on  his  researches  in  natural  history  and  com* 
parative  anatomy.^ 

LITHGOVV  (WfLUAM)y  a  Scotchman,  born  the  lattev 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  sufferings  .by  imprison* 
ment  and  torture  at  Malaga,  and  whose  travels  on  fool 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africi,  seem  to  raise  him  almost 
,to  the  rank  of  a  mariyr  and  a  hero,  published  a  well-knowa 
account  of  his  peregrinations,  and  adventures.  The  first 
edition  of  this  was  printed  m  161.4)  4to,  and  reprinted  in 
the  next  reign,  with  additions,  and  a  dedic^tios  to  .Charles  L 
Though  the  author  deals  much  in  the  marvellous,  the  ac^ 
counts,  of  the  strange  cruelties,  of  which  be  tells  us  Jae  was 
the  subject,  have,  however,  an  air  of  truth.  Soon  tftet 
bis  arrival  in  England  from  Malaga,  he  was  osrried  to 
Theobalds  on  a  feather-bed,  that  king  James  might  be.  an 
eye-witness  of  bis  martyred  aiiatomy,  by  which  he  n>eana 
his  wretched  body,  mangled  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton* 
The  whole  court  crowded  to  see  him ;  and. his  majesty  or^ 
dered  him  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  he  )vas  twice  sent  to 
Bath  at  bis  expence.  By  the  king*s  command,  he  applied 
to  Gondamor,  the  Sjpani^h  ambassador,  for  the  recovery  of 
money  and  other  things  of  value  which  the  governor  of 
Malaga  bad  taken  from  him,  and  for  a  thousainl  pounds 
for  his  support ;  but,  although  promised  si  full  reparatioa 
for  th^  damages  he  bad  sustaiucfd,  that  minister  never  pern 
formed  his  promise.     When  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
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leaving  England,  Litfagonsirtipbraided  him  with  die: breach 
of  his  word,  in  ^e  presenee-cbamber,  before  several  gen<- 
tlemen  of  the  court  Tbtft  occasioned  their  fighting  upon 
the  spot ;  and  the  ambassador,  as  the  traveller  oddlj  ex** 

Eressed  it,  <^had  his  fistula  contrabanded  with  his  fist;'' 
ut  the  unfortunace  Lithgow,  although  generally  corn- 
mended  for  his  spirited  bebaTiour,  was  sent  to  the  Mar* 
fthalsea,  ^ere  be  continued  t  prisoi^er  nine  months^  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  8vo  edition  of  his  travels,  he  informs 
tB,  that  *'  in  his  three  voyages  his  painful  feet  have  traced 
over,  besides  passages  of  seas  and  rivers,  thirty-six  thou* 
sand  and  odd  miles,  which  draweth  near  to  twic^a  the  circum* 
ference  of  the  whole  earth.**  Here  the  marvellous  seems 
to  rise  to  the  incredible ;  and  to  set  him  in  point  of  vera* 
eky  below  Coryat,  whom  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  he 
far  outwalked;  His  description  of  Ireland  is  whimsical 
and  curious.  This,  together  with  the  narrative  of  bis 
aufferings,  is  reprinted  in  Morgan's  ^^  Phoenix  Britanm- 
cub;''  He  published  also  an  account  of  tbe  siege  of  Breda, 
1637,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  notice  in  the  <<  Re- 
itituta."  * 

LITTLETON  (Adam),  a  learned  scholar,  was  descended 
from  the  Westcot  family  of  Mounslow,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  born  Nov.  8,  1627,  at  Hales-O wen,  in  Shropshire,  of 
which  place  his  fkther,  Thomas,*  Was  vicar.  He  was  educated 
under  Dr.  Busby,  at  We^minster-school,  and  in  1644  was 
ehosen  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  but  was  ejected  by 
the  parliament  visitors  in  Nov.  1 648.  This  ejection,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  extended  so  faras  in  dther  cases, 
for  we  find  that,  soon  after,  be  became  usher  of  Westmin- 
ster*Bchool ;  and  in  165^  was  made  second  master,  having 
for  some  time  in  theinterim  taught  school  in  other  places. 
In  July  1 670,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
he  accumulated  bis  degrees  in  divinity,  which  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  without  taking  any  in  arts,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  dee  to  his  extraordinary  merit.  Th^s  indeed  had 
beep  amply  attested  to  the  university  by  letters  firom 
Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  recommending  him  as  a 
man  eminently  learned,  of  singular  humanity  and  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  blameless  and  religious  lif^  and  of 
geuius  and  ready  faculty  in  preaching.  In  Sept  1674,  he 
was  inducted  into  the  rectory  at  Chelsea,  was  made  a  pre- 

]^' Onager.— Rsstitats,  No.  U*  p.  134. 
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heoAnry  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards,  sub-d^iit  In 
L6B5  be  was  licensed  to  the  cbnrcb  of  St.  Botolph  Alders^ 
gaCe,  wbich  be  iield  about  four  years,  and  then  resigned 
ity  possibly  on  account  of  some  decay  in  his  constitution. 

He  died  June  30,  1694,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  and 

was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Chelsea 

churcfa,  where  there  is  a  handsome  monument,  with  aa 

epitaph  to  his  memory.     He  was  an  excellent  philologist 

and  grammarian,  particularly  in  the  Latin,  as  appears  from 

his  Dictionary  of  that  language  ;  he  appears  also  to  have 

studied  the  Greek  with  equal  ipinuteness,  a  Lexicon  of 

which  he  had  long  been  compiling,  and  left  unfinished  at 

bis  death.     He  was  also  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  Ian* 

gtt^es   and.  in  rabbinical   learning;   in    prosecution   of 

whi^  be  exhausted  great  part  of  bis  fortune  in  purchasing 

books  alid  manuscripts  from  aU  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  ao4 

Africa.    The  consequence,  of  this  improvidence,  we  are 

sorry,  however,  to  add,  was  his  dying  insolvent,  and  leav** 

ing  his  widow  in  very  distressed  circumstances.     Soafe 

time  before  bis  death,  he  made  a  smajl  essay  towards  fa^ 

cilitating  the  knowledge  of   the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,    and 

Arabic  tongues,  which  he  intended  to  have  brought  into 

a  narrower  compass;     He  was  versed  also  in  the.  abstruse 

parts  of  the  mathematics,  and  wrote  a  great  many  pieces 

concerning    mystical   numeration,    which   came  into  the 

hands  of  his  brother-in-law  Dr.  Hockin.     In  private  life 

be  was  extiiemely  charitable,  easy  of  access,  commufiica** 

tive,  affable,  fecetious  ia  conversation,  free  from  passion^ 

of  a  strong  constitution,    and  a  venerable  countenance* 

Besides  bis  <<  Latin  Dictionary,''  which  appeared  first  in 

1678,  4to,  and  was  often  reprinted,  but  is  now  superseded 

by  Ainsworth's,  he  published,   1.  *^  Tragicomoedia  Oxo* 

niensis,."  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Parliament- Visitors,'*  1648, 

a  single  sheet,  4to,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  attri* 

butedtoa  Mr.  John  Carrick,  a  student  of  Christ-church. 

2«  *^  Pasor  metricus,  sive  voces  oofines  Nov.  Test,  prime* 

genias   hexametris    versibus    comprebensas,''    1658,    4to, 

Greek  and  Latin.     3.  ^^  Diatriba  in  octo  Tractatus  distri* 

buta,''  &c.  printed  with  the  former.^    4.  ^^  ElemenU  Re* 

ligionis,  sive  quatuor  Capita  catecbetica  totidem  Lingui^ 

descripta,    in  usum  Scbolarum,''  1658,  Svo,  to  which  is 

added,  $,  <^  Complicatio  Radicum  in  prima)va  Hebrceorun 

f^ingua.*'     6.  ^<  Solomon's  Gate^  or  an  entrance  into  the 

Church,?  &c.  1662^  8vo.    Perhaps  this  title  was  taken 
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from  the  north  gate  of  Westminster-fthbey^  so  eiUed. 
7.  <<  Sixty-one  Sermons,'*  1680,  fol.  8.  ^*  A  Sermon  at 
a  solemn  meeting  of  the  natives  of  the  city  and  conn^  of 
Worcester,  in  Bow-church,  London,  24th  of  June^  1680,** 
4to.  9.  «  Preface  to  Cicero*s  Works,*'  Lond.  1681,  ? 
vols.  fol.  10»  <<  A  Translation  of  *  Selden's  Jani  Anglo* 
rum  Facies  Altera/  with  Notes,**  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  he  published  under  the  name  of  Redman  Westcote, 
1683,  fol.  With  this  were  printed  three  other  tracts  of 
Selden,  viz.  his  ^'  Treatise  of  the  Judicature  of  Parlia- 
ments,** &c.  **  Of  the  original  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic** 
tion  of  Testaments.**  **  Of  the  Disposition  of  Intestates* 
Goods.**  IK  **  The  Life  of  Themistocles,**  from  the 
Greek,  in  the  first  vol.  of  Plutarch*s  Lives,  by  several 
hands,  1 687,  8vo.  He  also  published  '*  Dissertatio  episto- 
laris  de  Juramento  Medicorum  qui  OPKO£  'mnOKPATOYS 
dicitur,**  &c. ;  also  A  Latin  Inscription,  m  prose  and  verse, 
intended  for  the  monument  of  the  fire  of  London,  in  Sept. 
1666.  This  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary  ^  with 
an  elegant  epistle  to  Dr.  Baldwin  Hamey,  M.  D.' 

LITTLETON  (Edward),  LL.  D.  an  English  divine 
and  poet,  was  educated  upon  the  royal  foundation  at  Eton-» 
school,,  where,  under  the  care  of  that  learned  and  excellent 
master.  Dr.  Snape,  his  school-exercises  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  when  his  turn  came,  he  was  elected  to  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1716,  with  equal  applause.  Here  he 
took  bis  degrees  of  A.B.  1720,  A.  M.  1724,  and  LL.D.  1798. 
Having  some  talent  for  poetry,  he  had  not  been  long  at 
the  university,  before  he  diverted  a  school-fellow,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Eton,  with  a  humourous  poem  on  the  subject 
of  his  various  studies,  and  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
academical  learning,  which  was  followed  by  his  more  cele-' 
brated  one  **  on  a  spider.**  Dr.  Morell,  the  editor  of  his 
^*  Discourses,**  and  his  biogrrapher,  procured  a  genuine 
copy  of  them,  as  transcribed  by  a  gentleman  then  at  Eton 
school  from  the  author*s  own  writing,  with  such  remains 
as  could  be  found  of  a  Pastoral  Elegy,  written  about  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  Littleton,  on  the  death  of  R.  Banks, 
scholar  of  the  same  college.  The  two  former  are  now  cor* 
rectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  Dodsley*8  Poems  of  1782, 
edited  by  Isaac  Reed.     Dr.  Morell  found  also  a  poetical 
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epistle  sent  from  school  to  Penyston  Powney,  esq. ;  but 
as  this  wa^  SjQarcely  inielligible  to  any  but  those  who  were 
then  at  Eton,  he  has  not  printed  it.  In  1720  Mr.  Little- 
ton  was  recalled  to  Eton  as  an  assistant  in  the  school ;  in 
which  office  he  was  honoured  and  beloved  by  his  pupils, 
and  so  esteemed  by  the  provost  and  fellows,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  revi  Mr.  Malcber^  in  1727,  they  elected  him 
a  fellow,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Mapledurham^ 
in  Oxfordshire.  He  then  married  a  very  amiable  woman, 
Frances,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Barnham  Good^,  who 
was  under-master  of  Eton  school.  In  June  1730,  be  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  their  majesties.  Though 
an  admired  preacher  and  an  excellent  scholar,  he  seems  to 
have  been  little  ambitious  of  appearing  in  print.  He  died 
of  a  fever  in  1 734,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  parish  church 
of  Mapledurham,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  three 
daughters ;  for  whose  benefit,  under  the  favour  and  en- 
couragement of  queen  V  Caroline,  his  ^'  Discourses*'  were 
first  printed  by  Dr.  Morell,  with  an  account  of  the  author, 
from  which  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  Dr.  Burton, 
Mr.  Littleton^s  successor  in  the  living  of  Mapledurham, 
afterwards  married  his  widow,  as  we  have  noticed  in  his 
life. » 

LITTLETON  or  LYTTLETON  (Thomas),  a  cele- 
brated English  judge,  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Westcote,  of  the  county  of  De- 
von, esq.  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole*heir  of  Thomas 
Littleton  or  Lyttleton,  of  Frankley  in  Worcestershire,  in 
compliance  with  whom  she  consented  that  the  issue,  or  at 
least  the  eldest  sou,  of  that  marriage  should  take  the  name 
of  Lyttleton,  and  bear  the  arins  of  that  family.  He  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ceutury  at  Frank- 
ley,  Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  of  learning  at  one 
of  the  universities,  he  removed  to  the  Inner-Temple ;  and, 
applying  himself  to  the  law,  became  very  eminent  in  that 
profession.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  his  distinguishing 
himself  is  from  his  learned  lectures  on  the  statute  of  West- 
iniost^r,  *^  de  donis  conditionalibus,"  *^  of  conditional 
gifts.''  He  was  afterwards  made,  by  Henry  VI.  steward 
orjudgeof  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  marshalsea  of  the 
king's  household,  and,  in  May  1455,  king's  serjeant,  in 

1  I^ife  by  Morell,  prefixed  to  the  «<  Diiooarset.''  1736,  2  voU.  Svo.— Lif«  of 
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which  capacity  he  went  the  Northern  circuit  as  a  judge  of 
the  assize.     Upon  the  revolutioD  of  the  crown,  from  the 
bouse  of  Lancaster  to  that  of  York,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
IV.  our  judge,  who  was  now  made  sheriff  of  Worcester- 
shire, received  a  pardon  from  that  prince ;  was  continued 
in  his  post  of  king*s  seijeant,  and  also  in  that  of  justice  of 
assize  for  the  same  circuit.    This  pardon  passed  in  1462, 
the  second  year  of  Edward  IV.;  and,  in  1466,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 
The  same  year,  he  obtained  a  writ  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Kingston-upon-Huli, 
enjoining  them  to  pay  him  a  hundred  and  ten  marks  annu- 
ally, for  the  better  support  of  his  dignity  ;  a  hundred  and 
six  shillings  and  eleven  pence  farthing,   to  furnish  him 
with  a  furred  robe ;  and  six  shillings  and  six*pence  more, 
for  another  robe  called  Linura,     In  1473,  we  find  him  re- 
siding near  St.  Sepulchre's  church,  London,  in  a  capital 
mansion,  the  property  of  the  abbot  of  Leicester,  which  he 
held  on  lease  at  the  yearly  rent  of  I65.     In  1475  he  was 
created,  among  others,  ktiigbt  of  the  fiath,  to  grace  the 
solemnity  of  conferring  that  order  upon  the  king^s  eldest 
son,  then  prince  of  Wales,    afterwards  Edward  V.     He 
continued  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  the  na- 
tion, on  account  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
England,  till  his  death,  Aug.  23,  14SI,  the  day  after  the 
date  of  his  will.     He  was  then  said  to  be  of  a  good  old 
age,  but  its  precise  length  has  not  been  ascertained.     He 
was  honourably  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wor- 
cester, where  a  marble  tomb,  with  his  statue,  was  erected 
to  his  memory ;  his  picture  was  also  placed  in  the  church 
of  Frankley ;  and  another  in  that  of  Hales-Owen,  where 
his  descendants  purchased  a  good  estate.     He  married, 
and   had   three    sons,    WilHam,    Richard,    and  Thomas* 
Richard,  bred  to  the  law,  became  eminent  in  that  profes- 
sion; and  it  was  for  his  use  that  our  judge  drew  up  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  tenures  or  titles,  which  will  pro- 
bably hand  his  name  down  to  the  latest  posterity.     The 
judge's  third  son,  Thomas,  was  knighted  by  Henry  VII. 
for  taking  Lambert  Simnel,  the  pretended  earl  of  War- 
wick.    His  eldest  son  and  successor,  sir  William  Littleton^ 
after  living  many  years  in  great  splendour,  at  Frankley, 
died  in  1 503  ;  and  from  this  branch  the  late  celebrated  lord  • 
Lyttelton  of  Frankley  co.  Worcester,  who  was  created  a 
baron  of  Great  Britain,  Nov.  1756,  derived  his  pedigree; 
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Imt  who,  oiring  to  die  alteratioD  in  the  spelling  of  th^ 
name  (which,  faK>wever,  appeals  unnecessary)  will  occur  ini 
a  future  part  of  this  work. 

The  memory  of  judge  Littleton  is  preserved  by  his 
^^  Tenures  ;^*  and  the  various  editions  through  wfatcb  his 

.  book  has  passed  are  the  best  evidence  of  its  worth.  Dc 
Middleton  supposes  the  first  edition  to  have  been  that 
{>rinted  ^id  French  by  Lettou  and  Macblinia,  near  the 
church  of  Ali-Saints,  or  AH-Hallows,  in  London,  without 
date : '  and  tie  thinks  that  it  was  put  to  press  by  the  author 
himself  in  148 !$  the  year  he  died;  but  lord  Cc^  sup^ 
poses  the  French  edition  in  folio,  printed  without  date,  at 

^  Rouen,  by  W.  Le  Tailleur,  for  R.  Pinson,  to  have  beea 
the  first.  The  point  however  has  not  yet  been  settled ; 
and  perhaps  cannot  now  be  setded  witili  precision.  The 
various  opinions  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  our  au-* 
thorities.  That  it  was  often  reprinted  is  a  matter  of  less 
doubt:  the  editions  from  1539  to  1639  only,  amount  to 
twenty*-f6ur.  The  original  composition  of  this  celebrated 
tirork  is  ju^ly  esteemed  as  the  principal  pillar  on  whioii 
the  superstructure  of  the  law  of  real  property  in  this 
kingdom  is  supported;  and  the  valuable  /^ Comment 
tary' '  of-  lord  Coke  has  uniformly  been  considered,  by  the 
ttiost  eminent  lawyers,  as  the  result  and  repository  of  all  his 
learning  mi  the  subjects  thene  treated.  Of  this  work  a  re* 
publication  was  made  in  folio,  178S,  which,  independent 
of  the  valuable  annptations  of  lord  Hale  and  lord  chancellor 
Nottingham,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  learning 
and  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Hargrave  and  Mr.  !6ut)er« 
There  was  a  book  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Illi 
which  is  called ^^  Old  Tenures,"  to  distinguish  it  ft-oni 
Littleton^  book.  It  gives  an  accopnt  of  the  various  tenures 
by  which  land  was  holden,  the  nature  of  estates,  and  some 
ether  incidents  relatii^  to  landed  property.  It  is  a  very 
scanty  tract,  but  has.  the  merit  of  having  led  the  way  to 
Littleion^s  famous  work.  ^ 

LITTLETON,  or  LYTTELTON  (Edward),  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
descended,  by  a  collateral  branch,  from  the  preceding 
judge  Littleton,  being  grandson  of  John  Littleton,  parsoti 
of  Mouiislow  in  Shropshire,  and  son  of  sir  Edward  Little^ 

1  JSidf .  Brk.-.DaMllii's  Typographical  Aatiq«itict.— Iridgnui*!  Legal  Btblio. 
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ton  of  Henley  in  thai  county,  one  6f  the  jufttices  of  thd 
ffiarcbeny  and  judge  of  North  Wales.  He  was  born  in 
1589,  and  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Cbrittr 
churchy  Oxford,  in  1606,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1609.  Some  time  after,  being  de- 
signed for  the  law  by  his  father,  he  removed  to  the  Inner- 
Temple,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  In 
1628,  we  find  him  in  parliament;  and  on  the  6th  of  May 
he  was  appointed,  together  with  sir  Edward  Coke  and  sir 
Dudley  Digges,  to  carry  up  the  petition  of  right  to  the 
house  of  lords.  He  had  also  the  management  of  the  charge 
made  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  concerning  king 
James's  death;  on  which  occasion  he  behaved  himself 
with  universal  applause,  although  he  had  to  consult  both 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  and  the  honour  of  the  court* 
His  first  preferment  in  the  law  was  the  appointment  to 
succeed  his  father  as  a  Welch  judge ;  after  which  he  was 
elected  recorder  of  London,  and  about  the  same  time 
counsel  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1632,  he  was 
chosen  summer-reader  of  the  Inner-Temple^  and  in  1634, 
appointed  solicitor-general,  aiid  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1635.  In  1639,  he  was  constituted  lord 
chief-justice  of  the  common- pleas;  and,  in  1640,  on  the 
flight  of  lord-keeper  Finch  from  the  resentment  of  the 
parliamient,  the  great  seal  was  put  into  his  custody,  with  the 
same  title.  In  February  following,  he  was  created  a  peer 
of  England,  by  the  title  of  lord  Littleton,  baron  of  Moun- 
slow  in  Shropshire. 

In  this  station  he  preserved  the  esteem  of  both  parties 
for  some  time,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  agreed  to 
return  their  thanks  by  him  to  the  king,  for  passing  the 
triennial  bill,  and  that  of  the  subsidies ;  but,  as  he  concur* 
red  in  the  votes  for  raising  an  army,  and  seizing  the  mili* 
tia,  in  March  1641,  m^sures  very  hostile  to  the  royal 
cause,  the  king  sent  an  order  from  York  to  lord  Falkland, 
to  demand  the  seal  from  him,  and  to  consult  about  a  suc- 
cessor with  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon ;  but  this 
last  step  prevented  the  former  order  from  being  put  into 
execution.  Hyde,  who  always  entertained  a  great  xegard 
for  the  keeper,  had,  upon  his  late  behaviour,  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Exeter-house,  on  which  occasion  the  keeper  freely 
disclosed  bis  mind,  lamenting  that  he  had  been  femoved 
from  the  common-pleas,  of  which  court  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  business  and  the  persons  with  whom  be  bad  tb 
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deal,  to  an  higher  office,  which  involved  him  with  another 
sort  of  men,  and  in  affairs  to  which  he  was  a  stranger ;  ahd 
this  without  his  having  one  friend  among  them,  to  whom 
he  could  confide  any  difficulty  that  occurred  to  him.  Ad* 
verting  likewise  to  the  unhappy  state  of  the  king*s  affiiirs, 
lie  said  that  the  party  in  hostility  to  th*e  court  ^^  would 
never  have  doAe  what  they  had  already,  unless  they  bad 
been  determined  to  do  more :  that  he  foresaw  it  would  not 
be  long  before  a  war  would  break  out,  and  of  what  impor« 
tance  it  was,  in  that  season,  that  the  great  seal  should  be 
with  his  majesty ;  that  the  prospect  of  this  necessity  had 
made  him  comply  to  a  certain  degree  with  that  party ;  that 
there  had  lately  been  a  consultation,  whether,  in  case  the 
king  might  send  for  him,  or  the  great  seal  be  taken  from 
him,  it  were  advisable  to  keep  it  in  some  secure  place^ 
where  the  keeper  should  receive  it  upon  occasion,  they 
having  no  mind  to  disoblige  him  i  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  had  induced  him  to  vote  as  he  did  in  the  late  debates  ^ 
and  by  that  compliance,  which  he  knew  would  give  the 
king  a  bad  impression  of  him,  he  had  gained  so  much  ere* 
dit  with  them,  that  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  the 
seal  in  his  own  hands  till  his  majesty  should  demand  it,  and 
then  iie  would  be  ready  to  wait  on  the  king  with  it,  declar- 
ing that  no  man  should  be  more  willing  to  perish  with 
and  for  hi^  majesty  than  himself.*'  Mr.  Hyde  acquainted 
lord  Falkland  with  this  conference ;  and,  being  confident 
th|it  the  lord«keeper  would  keep  bis  promise,  recommended 
m^  advise  bis  majesty  to  write  a  kind  invitation  to  the  keeper 
to  come  to  York,  and  bring  the  seal  with  him,  rather  than 
think  of  giving  it  to  any  other  person.  The  advice  was 
embraced  by  the  king,  who,  though  he  still  had  his  doubts 
of  Littleton^s  sincerity,  was  influenced  by  the  reasons  as- 
signed ;  and  accordingly  the  seal  was  sent  to  York  on  the 
22d,  and  followed  by  the  keeper  on  the  2Sd  of  May,  .1642. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  piece  of  service  and  eminent 
proof  .of  his  loyalty,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  could  never 
totally  regain  the  king^s  confidence,  or  the  esteem  of  the 
court-party.  He  continued,  however,  to  enjoy  his  post, 
in  which  he  attended  his  majesty  to  Oxford,  was  there 
created  doctor  of  laws,  and  made  one  of  the  king's  privy« 
council,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  same 
service,  some  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  Aug. 
37,  1645,  at  Oxford.  Mis  body  was  interred  in  the  cathe* 
dral  of  Christ  church ;  on  which  occasion  a  funeral  oratioU 
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proQbiiiiced  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hammond,  tlieo 
erator  to  tke  uoiyersity.  In  May.  1683,  a  montimeiiC  wae 
erected  there  to  his  memory,  by  his  only  daughter  and 
beiress,  the  lady  Anoe  Lyttelton,  widow  of  sir  Thomaa 
Lytteiton  ;  and  the  same  year  came  out  his  ''  Reports,**  inr 
i>lio^,  which,  however,  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  introduction' 
lolord  Bacon's  Letters,  edition  1702,  p.  21,  thinks  were 
90t  composed  by  him,  many  of  the  cases  being  the  same 
verbatim  as  in  Hetley's  reports.  Lord  Clarendon  says  of 
sir  Edward  Littleton,  that  *'  he  was  a  man  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  profession  of  the  law,  for  learning,  and  ail  other 
edvantages  which  attend  the  most  eminent  men.  He  was 
ef  a  very  good  extraction  in  Shropshire,  and  inherited  a^ 
lair  fortune  and  inheritance  from  his  father.  He  was  a' 
baudsome  and  a  proper  man,  of  a  very  graceful  presence^ 
and  notorious  courage,  which  in  hu  youth  he  huad  mani- 
fested with  his  sword.  He  had  takesa  great  pains  in  the 
bardest  and  most  knotty  part  of  the  law,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  most  customary ;  and  was  not  only  ready  and 
expert  in  the  books,  but  exceedingly  versed  in  records,  * 
kk  studying  and  examining  whereof  he  had  kept  Mr.  Seldett 
tompany,  with  whom  he  had  great  friendship,  and  who  had 
much  assisted  him :  so  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the*  best 
antiquary  of  his  profession,  who  gave  himself  up  to  prac« 
lice ;  and,  upon  the  mere  strength  of  his  abilities,  he  had 
raised  himself  into  the  first  <^  the  practisers  of  the  commoa- 
law  courts,  and  was  chosen  recorder  of  London  before  he 
was  called  to  the  bench,  and  grew  presently  into  th# 
highest  practice*in  all  the  odier  courts,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  law.**  Whitelocke  also  observes,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
courage,  and  of  excellent  parts  and  learning.  But  we  fear 
he  cannot  be  altogether  acquitted  of  unsteadiness  in  some 
parts  of  his  conduct,  although  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
owned  that  when  he  fountl  he  could  no  longer  retain  the 
seal :  with  credit,  he  delivered  it,  with  his  own  hands,  to 
bis  unhappy  sovereign,  and  died  firmly  attached  to  his 
«ause« 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Lyttelton,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters,  who 

^  *  Besides  these,   we    have  lome  book,  entitled  "  The  SoTereign*t  Pre- 

ipetches  in  parliaoieot,  end  several  ar-  rogative  and  Sabject's  Pmileges  dis- 

SQments  and  discourses,  published  in  cussed,"  1657,16110;  and  "A  Speecdi  ia 

Rushworth,  vol.  I.  and  appendix ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  at  te  psssif^f 

by  theiDieWes  in  164a»  4to,  and  in  a  «f  two  biUs,»  1^1, 4(0, 
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all  died  iniantB.  His  aecond  wife  was  the  lady  Sidney 
Calverley,  relict  of  sir  George  Calverley  of  Cheshire,  and 
daughter  of  sir  William  Jones,  judge  of  the  king's-bencfay 
by  whom  be  had  the  above-mentioned  Anna,  whose  sott 
Edward  died  in  1664,  and  lies  interred  ili  the  Temple 
church.  In  the  south  window  of  the  Inner  Temple  hail, 
is  a  fine  rtiield  of  the  keeper's  arms,  with  fifteen  quar« 
terings,  distinguished  by  a  crescent  within  a  mullet,  which 
shews  him  to  have  been  a  second  son  of  the  third  house.^ 

LITTLETON.     See  LYTTELTON. 

LIVINGSTON  (John),  a  rigid  but  pious  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1603.  In  1617,  he 
was  sent  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained 
until  he  passed  M.  A.  in  1621.  After  this,  he  exercised 
the  ministry  in  various  places,  as  occasion  offered,  till 
1-628,  when  he  was,  by  the  sentence  of  the  general  8s« 
sembly,  sent  to  Ancrum  in  Teviot-dale.  He  was  twice 
suspended  by  bishop  Down,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
tendered  the  covenant  to  king  Charles  11.  a  little  before 
he  landed  in  Scotland.  In  1663,  as  he  would  not  svh^ 
scribe  or  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  was  banished  out 
of  the  *^  kingdom,  and  retired  into  Holland,  where  he 
preached  to  the  Scots*  congregation  at  Rotterdam  till  his 
death,  Aug.  9,  1672.  His  works  are  <^  Letters  from  Leith, 
1663,  to  his  Parishioners  at  Ancrum;*'  ^^  Memorable  Cha« 
racteristics  of  Divine  Providence;"  and  a  ^^  Latin  Transla^* 
lion  of  the  Old  Testament,'*  not  published.* 

LI VI US  (Titus),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
historians,  was  born  at  Patavium,  or  Padua,  and  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family,  which  had  given  several  consuls 
to  Rome.  *  Few  circumstances  of  bis  life  are  known,  as 
none  of  the  ancients  have  left  any  thing  about  it ;  and  so 
xeserved  has  he  been  with  regard  to  himself,  that  we  dbould 
be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  time  when  bis  history  was 
written,  if  it  were'  not  for  one  passage  which  seems  te 
prove  that  he  was  employed  on  it  about  the  year  of  Rottie 
730,  He  was  then  at  Rome,  where  he  long  resided ;  and 
some  have  supposed  that  he  was  known  to  Augustus  before^ 
by  certain  dialogues,   which  he  had  dedicated  to  him. 

Seneca,  without  noticing  the  dedication,  mentions  thetfe 

,       .  .    « 

>  Biog.  Brit— Lloyd's  State  Worthi«s.^ Lloyd's  Memoirs,  fol.  583.~Ad|. 
Oz.  vol.  IL — BridgmaD's  Legat  Bibliography. — Park's  editloa  of  Che  Royal  uA 
Ifoble  Aattiors, 

!  Bi^g.  SoQti«wM,«rI^e  cf,  n:f4,  12iii^  . 
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dialogues,  which  he  calls  historical  and  philosophical ;  an4 
also  some  books^  written  purposely  on  the  subject  of  phi- 
losophy. All  this  appears  doubtful,  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  he  began  his  history  as  soon  as  be  was  settled 
at  Home;  and  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  it.  The  tumults  and  distractions  of  that  city  frequently 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Naples,  not  only,  that  he  might  be 
less  interrupted  in  his  historical  labours,  but  enjoy  that 
tranquillity  which  he  could  not  have  at  Rome.  He  appears 
to  have  been  much  dissatisfied  with  the  manners  of  his 
^e,  and  tells  us,  that  '*  he  should  reap  thi:j  reward  of  his 
labour,  in  composing  the  Roman  history,  that  it  would 
lake  his  attention  from  the  present  numerous  evils,  at  least 
while  he  was  employed  upon  the  first  and  earliest  ages." 

It  is  said  that  be  used  to  read  parts  of  his  history,  while 
he  was  composing  it,  to  Maecenas  and  Augustus ;  and  that 
Livia  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  as  to  intend  to 
commit  to  him  the  education  of  young  Claudius  the  bro-^ 
ther  of  Germanicus,  but  his  death  prevented  his  enjoying 
this  honour.  On  the  demise  of  Augustus,  he  returned  to 
Padua>  where  he  was  received  with  all  imaginable  honour 
and  respect ;  and  there  died^  A.  D.  17,  at  the  ago  of  se- 
venty, or  seventy-six. 

Scarcely  any  man  was  ever  more  honoured,  both  in  his 
life- time  and  after  his  death,  thto  this  historian.  Pliny 
the  younger  relates  that  a  gentleman  travelled  from  Cades, 
the  extreme  part  of  Spain,  to  see  Livy ;  and,  though  Rome 
abounded  with  more  stupendous  and  curious  spectacles  than 
any  city  in  the  world,  immediately  returned  ;  because,^  after 
having  seen  Livy,  he  thought  nothing  worthy  of  his  notice. 
To  the  following  story,  however,  we  cannot  so  easily 
give  credit*  A  monument  was  erected  to  this  historian  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  where  the  monastery  of  St.  Justina  was 
afterwards  founded.  There,  in  1413,  was  discovered  the 
following  epitaph  upon  Livy :  *^  Ossa  Titi  Livii  Pataviui, 
^Miuiium  mortalium  judicio  digni,  cujus  prope  invicto  Ca- 
iamo  iovicti  Populi  Romaoi  Res  gests  conscriberentur/' 
In  1451,  we  are  told  that  Alphonsus,  king  of  Arragon^  sent 
his  ambassador,  Anthony  Panormita,  to  desire  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Padua  the  bone  of  that  arm  with  which  this  their 
famous  countryman  had  written  his  history  ;  and,  obtaining 
it,  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples  with  the  greatest 
ceremony,  as  a  most  invaluable  relic.  He  is  said  to  have 
heen  assisted  in  his  recovery  from  an  ill  state  of  health,  by 
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tie  pleaisui^e  he  found  in  reading  this  history;  and  there- 
fbife,  biit  of  gratitude,  was  induced  to  pay  extraordinary 
hdnl^Urs  to  thcj  memory  of  the  writer.'* 

T*his  ridicoloas  story,  which  has  been  repeated  in  the 
formei'  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  as  well  as  in  other  ac- 
touiits  of  Livy,  took  its  rise  from  the  ignorance  or  knavery 
of  tbdse  who* reported  it;  and  having  been  refuted  by  Gu- 
dius,  and  moi'e  fully  by  Morhof  ("  De  Livii  Patav."  cap. 
iii.),  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  displaced.  The  epitaph 
at  Padua  was,  when  written  without  the  contractions,  **  Vi- 
vus  fecit  Titus  Livius,  Liviae  Titi  fiHae  quartse,  iibertus 
Halys,  concordiialis  Patavi,  sibi  et  suis  omnibus ;"  i.  e.  This 
monument  was  erected  by  himself  and  his  family  by  Titus 
Liviiis  Halys,  the  freedman  of  Livia,  a  daughter  of  one 
Titus  Livius,'  yirho  probably  lived  many  ages  after  the  his- 
torian. Halys  was  his  name,  while  he  continued  in  servi- 
tude, and  Titus  Livius  the  name  of  his  patron  or  masteY, 
which  he  assumed,  as  was  usual  in  those  cases,  when  he 
received  his  freedom.  He  had  perhaps  borne  some  oflBice 
iti  the  temple  of  Concordia  at  Padua,  which  might  possi- 
bly have  stood  in  the  place  where  the  epitaph  was  disco- 
vered, and  hence  the  title  Concoidialis.  But  the  monks  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  valued  themselves  on  having 
discovered  the  bones  of  the  celebrated  historian,  attended 
only  to  the  name  of  Titus  Livius ;  never  reflecting,  that 
this  was  a  common  name,  and  might  have  belonged  to 
twenty  others ;  that  in  the  Augustan  age,  dead  bodies  were 
usually  burnt,  and  not  buried  within  the  walls  of  cities ; 
and  that,  admitting  Livy  had  been  buried,  it  was  very  im- 
probable that  any  of  his  bones  should  have  remained  un- 
consumed  in  the  ground  above  1400  years.  ' 

The  History  of  Livy,  like  other  great  works  of  antiquity, 
is  transmitted  down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated  and  im- 
perfect. Its  books(  were  originally  an  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  of  which  are  extant  only  thirty-five.  The  epitomes 
of  it,  from  which  we  learn  their  number,  all  remain,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  136th  and  137th  books.  They  have  been 
divided  into  decades,  which  some  think  was  done  by  Livy 
himself,^  because  there  is  a  preface  to  every  decade  ;  while 
others  suppose  it  to  be  a  modern  contrivance,  since  no- 
thing about  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  ancients.  The  first 
decade,  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  extant, 
and  treats  of  the  affairs  of  460  years.  The  second  decade 
is  lost,  the  years  of  which  are  seventy-five.     The  third 
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decade  is  extant,  and  contains  the  second  Punic  war,  in- 
cluding eighteen  years.  It  is  reckoned  the  most  excellent 
part  of  the  history,  as  giving  an  account  of  a  very  long  and 
sharp  war,  in  which  the  Romans  gained  so  many  advan- 
tages, that  no  arms  could  afterwards  withstand  them.  The 
fourth  decade  contains  the  Macedonian  war  against  Philip, 
and  the  Asiatic  war  against  Antiochus,  which  takes  up  the 
space  of  about  twenty -three  years.  The  first  five  books  of 
the  fifth  decade  were  found,  at  Worms,  by  Simon  Gry- 
naeus,  in  1431,  but  are  very  defective;  and  the  remainder 
of  Livy's  history,  which  reacheth  to  the  death  of  Drusus 
in  Germany,  in  the  year  746,  together  with  the  second 
decade,  are  supplied  by  Freinshemius.  Many  discoveries 
have  been  reported  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  but  these 
have  generally  proved  forgeries.  The  last,  by  Joseph 
Vella,  was  very  recently  exposed,  by  Dr.  Hager  in  Beis* 
ter's  Berlin  Journal. 

The' encomiums  bestowed  upon  Livy,  by  both  ancients 
.and  moderns,  are  great  and  numerous.  Quinctilian  speaks 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  thinks  that  Herodotus 
need  not  take  it  ill  to  have  Livy  equalled  with  him.  Ia 
general,  probity,  candour,  and  impartiality,  are  what  have 
distinguished  Livy  above  all  historians.  Neither  com- 
plaisance to  the  times,  nor  his  particular  connexions  with 
the  emperor,  could  restrain  him  from  speaking  so  well  of 
Pompey,  as  to  make  Augustus  call  him  a  Pompeian.  This 
we  learn  from  Cremutius  Cordus,  in  Tacitus,  who  relates 
also,  much  to  the  emperor's  honour,  that  this  gave  no  in- 
terruption to  their  friendship.  Livy,  however,  has  not 
escaped  censure  as  a  writer.  In  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
Asinius  Pollio  charged  him  with  Patavinity,  a  word  va- 
riously explained  by  writers,  but  generally  supposed  to 
relate  to  his  style.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  thai 
Pollio,  accustomed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  language  spoken 
in  the  court  of  Augustus,  could  not  bear  with  certain  pro- 
vincial idioms,  which  Livy,  as  a  Paduan,  used  in  various 
places  of  his  history.  Pignorius  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  considers  Patavinity  as  relating  to  the  orthography  of 
certain  words,  in  which  Livy  used  one  letter  for  another, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  writing  ^^.sibe'* 
and  *^  quase'*  for  **sibi"  and  ^' quasi;''  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  by  several  ancient  inscriptions.  Chevreau  main* 
tains,  that  it  does  not  concern  the  style,  but  the- principles 
of  the  historian ;  the  Paduans,  he  says^  preserved  a  long 
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and  constant  inclination  for  a  republic^  and  were  therefore 
attached  to  Pompey ;  while  Poliio^  being  of  Caesar's  party^ 
was  naturally  led  to  attribute  to  Livy  the  sentiments  of  his 
countrymen^  on  account  of  his  speaking  well  of  Pompey. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  there  should  exist  such  difference 
of  opinion,  when  .Quinctilian,  who  must  be  supposed  to 
know  the  true  import  of  this  Patavinity,  has  referred  it 
entirely  to  the  language  of  our  author.  Morhoff's  elabo- 
rate treatise,  however,  is  highly  creditable  to  his  critical 
skill.  The  merit  of  Livy's  history  is  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  accumulate  the  encomiums  which 
modern  scholars  have  bestowed  on  him.  With  these  the 
schooUboy  is  soon  made  acquainted,  and  they  meet  tbte 
advanced  scholar  in  ail  his  researches.  His  history  was 
first  printed  at  Rome,  about  1469,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  in  folio.  Of.  this  rare  edition,  lord  Spencer  is 
in  'possession  of  a  fine  copy ;  but  the  exquisite  copy  on 
Tellum,  formerly  in  the  imperial  library  at  .Vienna,  now 
belongs  to  James  Edwards,  esq.  of  Harrow ;  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  volume  of  an  ancient  classic  in  the 
world.  Of  modern  printing  the  best  editions  are,,  that  of 
Gronovius,  ^^  cum  Notis  variorum  &  suis,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1679,'^  3  vols,  dvo ;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  at  ^*  Amsterdam^ 
1709,"  10  vols.  12mo  ;  that  of  Crevier,  at  "  Paris,  1735,'» 
6  vols.  4 to;  of  Drakenborch,  Amst  1738,  7  vols.  4to;  of 
Ruddiman,  Edinburgh,  1751,  4  vols.  12mo;  of  Homer, 
Lond.  1794,  S  vols.  8vo;  and  that  of  Oxford,  1800,  6  vols. 
Bvo.  Civy  has  been  translated  into  <«very  language.  The 
last  English  translation  was  that  of  George  Baker,  A.  M • 
€  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1797,  which  was  preceded  by 
that  of  Philemon  Holland,  in  1600;  that  of  Bohun,  in 
1686  ;  and  a  third,  usually  called  Hay^s  translation,  though 
no  such  name  appears,  printed  in  1744,  6  vols.  8vo.^ 

LLOYD  (David),  a  loyal  biographer  and  historian  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  son  of  Hugh  Lloyd^  was 
born  at' Pant  Mawr,  in  the  parish  of  Trawsvinydd,  in  Me-* 
rionethshire,  Sept.  28^  1625.  He  was  educated  in-  gram-t 
mar  learning  at  the  free-school  at  Ruthen  in  Denbighshire^ 
and  in  1652  became  a  servitor  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  at 
which  time,  and  after,  he  performed  the  ofiice  of  janitor. 
He  took  one  degree  in  arts,    and  by  the  favour  of  the 

1  Gen.  Diet,  art.  Porcius  aod  Panormita. — ^Vossius  de  Hist.  Latt-^Senece 
Epifit— Suetonius  in  vita  Claudii.—Plinii  Epist.— Quintiliau  Inst.  Orat.~.Ta- 
dti  Annales  IV.  34«— SaxiiOoanast.-- Dibdta't  ClasiicS|  and  Bib).  Speoceriana. 
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jrarden and  lociety  of  Merton  college,  was preteuted  totbt 
rectory  of  Ibston  near  Watlington  in  Oxfordshire,  in  Mky 
1658.  Next  year  be  took  his  master's  degree,  and  after 
a  sl^ort  time,  resigned  Ibston,  and  went  to  London,  wb^e 
be  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Charter-house.  Afterwards 
Jbe  retired  to  Wales,  and  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Isaac  Bar- 
-MQWf  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who,  besides  several  prefermenls 
in  bis  diocese,  gave  him  a  canonry  in  the  chorcb  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  August  1670.  On  Aug.  14,  1671,  be  was  made 
ticar  of  Abergeley,  and  on  the  same  day,  as  is  supposed, 
prebend  of  Vaynol  in  the  church  of  St.  Asaph,  at  which 
time  be  resigned  bis  canonrjr.  He  afterwards  exchanged 
;Abergeiey  for  the  vicarage  of  Nor thop  in  Flintshire,  where 
he  settled  and  taught  the  free-school,  until  his  heahb  be- 
gan to  decay.  He  then  returned,  probably  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  his  natire  air,  to  Pant  Mawr,  where  be  died  Feb.  16, 
.1691,  and  was  buried  there. 

Mr.  Lloyd^  even  by  Wood's  account,  left  an  e^ccdlenrt 
character  b^nd  him :  *^  he  was  a  very  industrious  and 
zealous  person,  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  ready  to  do^ 
good  offices  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  he  commonly  read  the 
service  every  day  in  his  church  at  Nortbop,  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  usually  gave  money  to  such  poor  children  as 
would  come  to  him  to  be  catechised."     As  an  author,  howv 
ever.  Wood  appears  to  have  been  a  little  jealous  of  Lloyd ; 
i^peaks  of  him  as  being  *^  a  conceited  and  confident  per- 
son ;"  who  *^  teok  too  much  upon  him  to  transmit  to  posi- 
terity  the  memoirs  of'  great  personages  ;"  by  which  *^  btt 
obtained  among  knowing  men  not  only  the  character  of  a 
Kiost  impudent  plagiary,  but  a  false  writer,  and  a  mere 
scribbler,  especially  upon  the  publication  of  his  ^  Memoirs,* 
wherein  are  almost  as  many  errors  as  lines.''    **  At  length," 
adds  Wood,  *^  having  been  sufficiently  admonished  of  his 
said  errors,  and  brought  into  trouble  for  some  extrava- 
gancies in  bis  books,  he  left  off  writing,  retired  to  Wales, 
and  there  gave  himself  up  to  the  gaining  of  riches.*'     That 
all  this  is  not  true,  modern  inquirers  of  reputation,  wiio 
)iave  repeatedly  referred  to  Lloyd,  seem  to  be  convinced  ; 
be  is  in  trutb  a  compiler,  like  others  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
but,  although  he  must  rank  greatly  under,  he  certainly  be^ 
longs  to  the  same  class,  with  Fuller  and  Wood  himself.     la 
his  style  he  partakes  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  and 
ba,ving  titled  the  subject  of  his  pen  "  Worthies,"  he  is^ 
perhaps,  a  little  too  anxious  to  support  their  claim,  and 
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regardless  of  those  circumstances  which  form  a  just.  If  not  a 
peirfect,  character.     Lloyd  has  preserved  many  ihinjUttsB  of 
eminent  men,  not  to  be  found,  or  not  easily  to  be  founds 
elsewhere.  These  remarks  apply  to  His  two  principal  works, 
so  often  quoted  by  modern  biographers,  "  The  Statesmen 
and  favourites  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  &c." 
1665,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1670;  and  his  "  Memoirs  of  the- 
Lives,  &c."  of  persons  who  suffered  for  their  loyalty  during^ 
the  rebellion,  Lond.  1668,  folio.     This  last  is  the  more  va« 
luable  of  the  two,  and  is  so  far  from  deserving  the  charac- 
ter Wood  has  given,  of  containing  as  *^  many  errors  as 
lines,''  that,  while  we  admit  it  is  not  free  from  errors,  we- 
have  found  it  in  general  corroborated  by  contemporary 
writers,  and  even  by  Wood  himself.     Of  the  first  of  these: 
works,  an  edition  was  published  by  Charles  Whitwortb, 
esq.  in  1766,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  additions  from  other  writers, 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  light  and  shade  of  character. 
*^  Mr.  Lloyd,"  says  an  anonymous  critic,   **  is  professedly 
the  white*washer  of  every  character  and  personage  that 
falls  under  his  brush,  particularly  of  the  loyalists  of  Charles. 
li  and  II. ;  but  his  editor  has  seamed  it  with  some  sable- 
strokes,  some  drawn  from  lard  Herbert,  and  some  from  his 
own  stores,  which  are  supplied  from  Rapin,  and  other  re^*- 
publican  writers  of  little  credit  and  less  abihties«  Tbe  trne' 
merit  of  Lloyd  i^,  that  notwithstanding  the  sameness  of 
most  of  his  characters,  he  serves  them  up  to  his  readers;  S9 
differently  dressed,  that  each  seems  to  be  a  new  dish,  and^ 
to  have  a  peculiar  relish." 

Lloyd's  other  publications  were:  1.  "Modern  Policy, 
compleated,  or  the  public  actions  and  councils,  &c.  of  Ge^- 
neral  Monk,"  Lond.  1660,  8vo.  2.  "The  Pourtraictaue 
pf  his  sacred  Majesty  Charles  11.  &c.'*  ibid.  1660,  8vou  3v 
**The  Countess  of  Bridgwater's  Ghost,  &c."  Lond*  16^3, 
a  character  of  tihis  amiable  lady,  published,  as  Wood  aU 
lows,  <*  to  make  her  a  pattern  for  other  women  to  imitate;'* 
but  we  can  scarcely  credit  tvhat  he  adds,  that  "  the  earl 
being  much  displeased  that  the  memory  of  his  lady  should 
be  perpetuated  under  such  a  title^  and  by  such  ai^  obscure- 
person,  who  did  not  do  her  the  right  that  was  due,  be 
brought  Uim  into  trouble,,  and  caused  him  to  suffer  six- 
months  imprisonment  /"  We  have-not  seen  this- work;  but: 
h^d  it  been  a  libel  instead  of  a  panegyric,  which  last  api. 
pears  to  have  been  the  author's  honest  intention,  it  could 
Dot  have  been  punished  with  more  severity .    4.  "  Of  PlotS; 
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&c.''  LondL  1664,  4to,  published  under  the  name  of  OIU 
ver  Foulis.  5.  "  The  Worthies  of  the  World,  &c.*'  an 
abridgment  of  Platarch,  ibid.  1665,  8vo.  6?  <<  Dying  and 
Dead  men's  Living  Words  ;  or  a  fair  warning  to  a  careless 
world,''  1665,  and  1682,  12mo.  7.  "Wonders  no  mira- 
cles ;  or  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrack's  Gift  of  Healing  exa- 
mined, &c.'*  ibid.  1665,  4to.  8.  "  Exposition  of  the  Ca- 
techism and  Liturgy,  &c."  9.  "  A  Treatise  on  Modera- 
tion," 1674.* 

LLOYD .  (Nicholas),  a  learned  English  writer  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  son  of  Mr.  George  Lloyd,  minis- 
ter of  Wonson  or  Wonsington  near  Winchester,  and  grand* 
son  of  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  vicar  of  Lockford  near  Stock* 
bridge  in  Hampshire.  He  was  born  at  Bolton  in  Flint* 
shire  in  1634,  and  educated  at  Wykeham's  school  near 
Winchester,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  from  Hart-hall,  October  20,  1653.  He  afterwards 
became  a  fellow  of  Wadham,  and  July  6,  16 d8,  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  In  1665,  when  Dr.  Blandford, 
warden  of  that  college,  became  bishop  of  Oxford,  our 
author  was  appointed  chaplain  to  him,  being  about  that 
time  rector  of  St.  Martin's  church  in  Oxford,  and  continued 
with  the  bishop  till  he  ^as  translated  to  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter in  1671.  The  year  following,  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary 
Newington,  in  Surrey,  falling  void,  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester presented  Mr.  Lloyd  to  it,  who  kept  it  to  his  death, 
which  happened  Nov.  27,  1680.  He  was  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  there,  leaving  behind  him  the  charac- 
ter of  an  harmless  quiet  man,  and  an  excellent  philologist. 
His  '^  Dictionarium  Historicum,"  &c.  ahbough  now  obso- 
lete, was  once  reckoned  a  valuable  work.  The  first  edition 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1670,  folio.  The  second  edi- 
tion was  printed  at  London  in  1686,  folio,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title :  *'  Dictionarium  Historicum,  geographicum, 
poeticum,  gentium,  hominum,  deorum  gentilium,  regio- 
Hum,  insularum,  locorum,  civitatum,  sequorum,  fiuviorum, 
sinuum,  portuum,  promontoriorum,  ac  montium,  antiqua 
recentioraque,  ad  sacras  &  profanas  historias,  poetarum- 
que  fabulas  intelligendas  necessaria,  Nomina,  quo  decet 
ordine,  complectens  &  illustrans.  Opus  admodum  utile  & 
apprime  necessarium ;  ^  Carolo  Stephano  inchoatum ;  ad 
incudem  ver6  revocatum,  innumerisque.  pene  locis  auctum 

^  AUi.  Ox.  Tol.  II.«*Wbitwsrth'8  prefoce,— Cens.  literaria,  jol.  III. 
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It  emacuUtum  per  Nicolaum  Lloydiumy  Collegii  Wad- 
kami  in  celeberrim&  Academic  Oxoniensi  Socium.  Editio 
Bovissima.'*  He  left  several  unpublished  MSS.  consisting^ 
principally  of  commentaries  and  translations.  He  bad  a 
younger  brother,  John,  somewhat  of  a  poet,  who  appears 
to  have  shared  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Addison.^ 

LLOYD  (Robert),  a  modern  poet,  was  born  in  West- 
minster in  1733.  His  father.  Dr.  Piersonr  Lloyd,  was  se- 
cond master  of  Westminster*school,  afterwards  chancellor 
of  York,  and  portionist  of  Waddesdon  in  Bucks.  His 
learning,  judgment,  and  moderation,  endeared  him  to  all 
who  partook  of  his  instructions  during  a  course  of  almost 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public  at  Westmin- 
ster-school.' He  bad  a  pension  from  his  majesty  of  500/. 
conferred  upon  him  in  his  old  age,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  paid  without  deduction,  and, which  he  enjoyed  until  bis 
death,  Jan.  5,  178L 

.  Robert  was  educated  at  Westminster-school,  where  un- 
fortunately he  had  for  his  associates  Churchill,  Thorntony 
Colman,  and  some  others,  to  whose  example  bis  erroneous^ 
life. may  be  ascribed.  In  1751,  he  stood  first  on  the  list  of 
Westminster  scholars  who  went  to  Trinity  college,  Cam-^ 
bridge,  at  the  same  time  that  his  school-fellow  Colman  ob- 
tained the  same  rank»  among  those  sent  to  Oxford.  In 
1755,  be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  in  1761  that  of 
master  of  arts.  While  at  the  university,  he  wrote  several 
of  his  smaller  pieces,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
lively  and  promising  genius.  But  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  so  many  irregularities,  as  to  induce  his  father  to  wish 
him  more  immediately  under  his  eye ;  and  with  the  hope 
of  reclaiming  him  to  sobriety  and  study,  he  procured  him 
the  place  of  usher  at  Westmiaster*school.  His  education 
had  amply  qualified  him  for  the  employment,  but  his  in- 
clination led  him  to  a  renewed  connection  with  such  com- 
panions as  deemed  themselves  exempt  from  the  duties  and 
decencies  of  moral  life. 

At  what  time  he  quitted  the  school,  we  are  not  told.  In 
1760  and  1761,  he  superintended  the  poetical  department 
of  a  short-lived  periodical  publication,  entitled  the  ^^  Li- 
brary,'' of  which  the  late  Dr.  Kippis  was  the  editor.  In 
1760   he  published  the    first   of  his  productions   which 

*  AtluOx.  ▼ol.  n.A-Aubrcy's  Surrey,  yd1,V.  p.  140.--Qent,  Maj.  toU  LXI^ 
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attracted  much  notice,  ^'  The  Actor."  It  was  recommendeil 
by  an  easy  and  harmonious  versification,  and  by  the  libe-^ 
rality  of  his  censures^  which  were  levelled  at  certain  im- 
proprieties common  to  actors  in  general.  By  this  poemi,i 
Churchill  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  to  write  his  ^'  Ros- 
ciad,"  in  which  he  descended  from  general  to  personal 
criticism.  The  subjects,  however,  were  so  alike,  that 
Lloyd  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
^^  Uosciad,"  which  be  took  an  early  opportunity  to  deny^ 
and  not  only  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  but  attacheil 
kimself  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  fame  and  fortunes  of 
Churchill.  In  the  same  year,  he  attempted  a  small  piece 
of  the  musical  kind,  called  ^'  The  Tears  and  Triumphs  of 
Parnassus,^'  and  the  following  season  had  another  little 
opera  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  in  honour  of  their 
present  majesties^  nuptials,  entitled  <^  Arcadia;  or.  The 
Shepherd's  Wedding/'  The  profit  arising  from  these 
pieces  was  not  great,  but  probably  enough  to  induce  him 
to  become  an  author  by  profession,  although  no  man  ever 
Tentured  on  that  mode  of  life  with  fewer  qualifications. 
His  poetical  productions  were  of  such  a  trifling  cast  as 
to  bring  him  very  small  supplies,  and  he  had  neither  taste 
Hor  industry  for  literary  employment. 

In  1762,  be  attempted  to  establish  a  periodical  work, 
'^  The  St.  Jameses  Magazine,''  which  was  to  be  the  depo- 
sitory of  his  own  effusions,  aided  by  the  contributions  of 
his  friends.  The  latter,  however,  caqie  in  tardily'; 
Churchill,  from  whom  he  had  great  expectations,  contri- 
buted nothing,  although  such  of  his  poems  as  he  published 
during  the  sale  of  the  magazine,  were  liberally  praised. 
Thornton  gave  a  very  few  prose  essays,  and  poetical  pieces 
were  furnished  by  Denis  and  Emily,  two  versifiers  of  for^ 
gotten  reputation.  Lloyd  himself  had  none  of  the  steady 
ifidustry  which  a  periodical  work  requires,  and  hn  maga- 
2ine  was  often  made  up,  partly  from  books,  and  partly 
from  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  of  which  Colman  and 
Thornton  were  proprietors,  and  regular  contributors.  Lloyd 
also  translated  some  of  Marmontel's  tales  for  the  Magazine, 
and  part  of  a  French  play,  in  order  to  fix  upon  Murphy  the 
charge  of  plagiarism.  This  magazine,  after  existing  sU>out 
a  year,  was  dropped  for  want  of  encouragefdent,  as  far  as 
Lloyd  was  concerned  ;  but  was  continued  for  some  time 
longer  by  Dr.  Kenrick.  Lloyd's  imprudence  and  necessi- 
ties were  now  beyond  relief  or  forbearance,  and  his  ere- 
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ditors  confined  hint  vTithin  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  af- 
forded a  .irielanjuholy  insJtaoce  of  the  aiistable  friendship  of 
wits.  Dr.  Kenrick  iufornis  us  that  ^^  even  Thornton,  though 
his  bosom  friend  from  their  infancy,  refused  to  be  his  se- 
curity for  the  liberty  of  the  rules ;  a  circuii()stance  which, 
giving  rise  to  some  ill-natured  altercation,  induced  this 
gmtidamirieiid  to  become  an  inveterate  enemy,  in  the  qua« 
lity  of  bis  most  inexorable  creditor.^'  It  was  probably 
during  his  imprisonment,  that  he  published  a  very  indiffe*^ 
rent  translation  of  Klopstock^s  '^  Death  of  Adam.'*  After 
that,  his  ^^  Capricious  Lovers/'  a  comic  opera,  was  acted 
for  a  few  nights  at  Drury-laAe  theatre.  This  is  an  adapta«» 
tion  of  Favart's  Ninette  a  la  Cour  to  the  English  stage,  but 
Lloyd  bad  no  original  powers  in  dramatic  composition. 
Churchill  and  Wilkes  are  said  to  have  afforded  him  a 
weekly  stipend  from  the  commencement  of  his  imprison- 
xnent  until  his  final  release.  How  this,  was  paid  we  know 
not.  Wilkes  had  been  long  out  of  the  kmgdom,  and 
Churchill,  who  left  Lloyd  in  a  jail  when  he  went  to  France, 
bequeathed  him  a  ring  only  as  a  remembrance*.  It  is 
more  probable  that  his  father  assisted  him  on  this  occasion, 
although  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
bad  in  vain  tried  every  means  to  reclaim  him  from  idle- 
ness and  intemperance,  and  had  long  borne  ^^  the  drain  or 
burthen"  which  he  was  to  his  family.  The  known  abili- 
ties of  this  unhappy  son,  ^^  rendered  this  blow  the  more 
grievous  to  so  good  a  father,"  who  is  characterized  by 
bishop  Newton  as  a  man  that  ^^  with  all  his  troubles  and 
disappointments,  with  all  the  sickness  and  distress  in  hi* 
family,  still  preserved  his  calm,  placid  countenance,  his 
easy  cheerful  temper,  and  was  at  all  times  an  agreeable 
friend  and  companion,  in  all  events  a  true  Christian  phi- 
losopher." 

Deserted  by  his  associates,  Lloyd  became  careless  of  his 
health,  and  fled  for  temporary  relief  to  the  exhilarating' 
glass,  >vhich  brought  on  fits  of  despondency.  His  recol- 
lections must  indeed  have  been  truly  painful,  when  he  re- 
membered for  what  and'  for  whom  he  had  given  up  the 
fairer  prospects  of  his  youth.  He  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  undeserving  the  n^lect  of  those  with  whom  he 

*  Among  othQr  expedients  for  his  this  and  other  circumstances,  it  inajr 

relief,  Churchill  promoted,  witW  con«  be  conjectured,  that  Lloyd's  imprisou- 

siOerable  success,    a  sabsoription  for  ment  commenced  in  the  latter  ebd  of 

a^^edjtjoiiof  hU  collected  poems,  from  17<>S« 
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loTed  to  associate.     In  bis  friendships  be  was  warm,  con«« 
Stanly  and  grateful,  *^  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;'' 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  apology  for  tbe  con-> 
duct  of  those  prosperous  friends  to  whose  reputation  he 
bad  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  his  writings. 
Among  these,  however,  Hogarth  appears  to  have  been 
unjustly  ranked.    An  irreconcileable  quarrel  had  long  sub- 
sisted between  this  artist  and  Churchill's  friends ;  and,  much 
decayed  in  health,  Qogarth  languished  for  some  time  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  died  nearly  two  months  before  Lloyd. 
Tbe  news  of  Churchiirs  death  being  announced  some- 
what abruptly  to  Lloyd,  while^he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  be 
was  seiaed  with  a  sudden  sickness,  and  saying  ^<  I  shalt 
follow  poor  Charles,''  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose.     He  died  December  15,  1764,  and  his  remains  were 
deposited,  without  ceremony,  on  the  1 9th,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Bride's  parish.    Ten  years  afterwards  his  poeti- 
cal works  were  published  in  two  handspme  volumes,  by 
Dr.  Kenrick,  who  prefixed  some  memoirs,  written  in  a 
negligent  manner,   and   without  a  single  date   of  birth, 
death,  events,  or  publications.   His  poems  have  been  added 
to  the  works  of  the  "  English  Poets,"  although  he  cer- 
tainly merits  no  very  distinguished  rank.     His  chi^  ex- 
cellence was  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  a  number  of 
smooth  and  pleasing  lines,  tinctured  with  gay.  humour,  oa 
any  topic  which  presented  itself.     But  he  has  no  where 
attempted,  or  afforded  us  much  reason  to  think  that  by 
any  .diligence  or  effort  he  could  have  attained,  tbe  higher 
species  of  his  art.     He  has  neither  originality  of  thought^ 
nor  elegance  of  expression.     It  has  been  observed  that 
those  poets  who  have  been  degraded  by  the  licentiousness- 
of  their  lives,  have  rarely  surpassed  the  excellence,  of  what- 
ever degree,  which  first  brought  them  into  notice.    Lloyd, 
however,  had  not  the  excuse  which  has  been  advanced  in 
some  recent  instances.     He  was  neither  spoiled  by  patro^^ 
nage,  nor  flattered  into  indolence  by  injudicious  praise 
and  extravagant  hopes.     The  friends  of  his  youth  were 
those  of  His  mature  years ;  and  of  the  few  whom  he  lost,  he 
bad  only  the  melancholy  recollection  that  some  of  them 
bad  quitted  him  from  shame,  and  some  from  ingratitude.     ^ 
The  ^^  Actor*'  was  his  most  favoured  piece,  and  which 
he  never  surpass^ed ;  but  it   sunk  before  the  "  Rosciad," 
The  rest  of  his  poems  are  effusions  addressed  to  friends  oa 
subjects  which  relate  principally  to  himself,  and  with  a 
distinction  which  friends  only  would  think  valuable. 
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Mr.  Wilkes*s  character  of  Lloyd  represents  him  as  **  mild 
and  affable  in  private  life,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very 
engaging  in  conversation.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  an  easy  natural  poet.  His  peculiar  excellence  was  the  • 
dressing  up  an  old  thought  in  a  new,  neat,  and  trim  man- 
ner. He  was  contented  to  scamper  round  the  foot  of 
Parnassus  on  his  little  Welsh  poney,  which  seems  never  to 
have  tired.  He  left  the  fury  of  the  winged  steed  and  the 
daring  heights  of  the  sacred  mountain  to  the  sublime  ge- 
nius of  his  friend  Churchill."  Although  Lloyd  followed 
Churchill  in  some  of  his  prejudices,  and  learned  to  rail  at 
colleges,  and  at  men  of  prudence,  we  find  him  generally 
good-tempered  and  playful.  His  satire  is  seldom  bitter, 
and  probably  was  not  much  felt.  Having  consented  to 
yield  the  palm  to  Churchill,  the  world  took  him  at  bis 
word,  and  his  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  must  have  been 
those  who  were  very  easily  provoked. ' 

LLOYD  (William),  a  very  learned  English  bishop,  was 
originally  of  Welsh  extraction,  being  grandson  of  David 
Lloyd  of  Henblas,  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey.  He  was  born 
at  Tilehurst,  in  Berkshire,  in  1627,  of  which  place  his 
father,  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  was  then  vicar,  and  also  rector 
of  Sunning,  in  the  same  county.  Having  been  carefully 
instructed  by  his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
classical  learning,  he  understood  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
something  of  Hebrew,  at  eleven  years  of  age;  and  was 
entered,  in  1638,  a  student  of  Oriel  college,  in  Oxford, 
whence,  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship 
of  Jesus  college.  In  1642  he  proceeded  B.  A.  and  left  the 
university,  then  garrisoned  for  the  use  of  the  king ;  but, 
after  the  surrender  of  it  to  the  parliament,  he  returned, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  commenced  M.  A.  in 
1646.  In  1649  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Skinner, 
bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  chiU 
dren  of  sir  William  Backhouse,  of  Swallowfield,  in  Berk- 
shire. In  1654,  upon  the  ejection x)f  Dr.  Pordage  by  the 
Presbyterian  committee,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Bradfield,  in  the  same  county,  by  Ellas  Ashmole,  esq. 
patron  of  that  living  in  right  of  his  wife ;  but  this  right 
being  disputed  by  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Ford,  two  ministers 
at  Reading,  who.  endeavoured  to  bring  in  Dr.  Temple, 
pretending  the  advowson  was  in  sir  Humphrey  Forster,  he 

^  Johnson  and  Chalmen't  English  Poets,  ISlO.^-Bishop  Newton's  life,  ^ 
16,  17,  &c. 
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chosQ  to  resign  his  presentation  to  Mr.  Ashmole,  rather 
than  involve  himself  in  a  contest.  In  1656  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Br.  Brownrig,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  same 
year  went  to  Wadham  college,  in  Oxford,  as  governor  to 
John  Backhouiye,  esq.  a  gentleman-commoner,  with  whom 
he  continued  till  1659.  In  Sept.  1660,  he  was  incor- 
porated M.  A.  at  Cambridge ;  and,  about  the  i|ame  time, 
made  a  prebendary  of  Rippon,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1666  he 
was  appointed  king's  chaplain ;  and,  in  1667,  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  of  Salisbury,  having  proceeded  D.  D.  at  Ox- 
ford in  the  act  preceding.'  In  1668  he  was  presented  by 
the  crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's  in  Reading  ;  and, 
the  same  year,  was  installed  archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in 
the  church  of  Bangor,  of  which  he  was  made  dean  in  1672* 
This  year  he  obtained  also  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  St. 
!Pau],  London.  In  1674  he  became  residentiary  of  Salis- 
bury;  and,  in  1676,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Lamplugh,  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  iu  the 
Fields,  Westminster;  upon  which  occasion  he  resigned 
his  prebend  of  St  Paul's. 

Our  author  had  shown  his  zeal  in  several  tracts  against 
popery ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  published  in  1677,  ^'  Con* 
siderations  touching  the  true  way  to  suppress  Popery  in 
this  kingdom,"  &c.  with  an  historical  account  of  the  re- 
formation here  in  England;  but  having  proposed  to  tole- 
rate such  papists  as  denied  the  pope's  infallibility,  and  bis 
power  to  depose  kings,  excluding  the  rest,  a  method  which 
had  been  put  in  practice  both  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
James  with  good  success^  he  was  suspected  of  complying 
with  the  court  measures.  This  suspicion  increasing  upon 
his  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1680, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself  by  shewing) 
that  at  the  very  time  he  made  the  above  proposal,  the  pa- 
pists  themselves  were  in  great  apprehension  of  the  thingi 
as  being  the  most  likely  to  blast  their  hopes,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  nation  from  that  ruin  which  they  wei^e  then 
bxinging  upon  it  *. 


*  Coleman  at  that  time  wrote  to  the 
pope's  inttrnoncio  tbos  :  <*  There  is 
but  ODe  thing  to  be  fAred  (whereof  I 
have  a  great  apprehension)  that  can 
hinder  the  success  •four  designs;  which 
is,  a  diyisioD  among  the  catholics  them- 
selves ;  by  propositions  to  the  parlia- 
ment  to  accord  their  conjunction  to 


those  that  require  it,  on.  conditions 
prej  udicie  I  to  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  so  to  persecute  the  rest  of  them  with 
more  ap|>earance  of  justice,  and  niia 
the  one  half  of  them  more  easily  than 
the  whole  body  at  once.''  And  car- 
dinal Howard  delivered  it  as  their 
judgment  at  Rome,    **  Division  of  Ca- 
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All  suspiciiOTi,  howerer,  of  bis  principles  vanished  iit 
James  II.'s  reign,  when  tbe  nation  saw  him  one  of  the  six 
prelates,  who,  with  archbishop  Sancroft,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower  in  June  1688,  for  resisting  bis  majesty's 
order  to  distribute  and  publish  in  all  their  churches  the 
royal  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  about  th^ 
end  of  the  same  year,  having  concurred  heartily  in  the  re- 
volution, he  was  made  lord  almoner  to  king  William  III.  In 
1698  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  LitchBeld  and  Coven- 
try, and  thence  to  Worcester  in  1699.  He  continued  in 
ihe  office  of  lord  almoner  till  1702,  when,  together  with 
bis  son,  having  too  warmly  interested  himself  in  the  elec- 
tion for  the  county  •f  Worcester,  a  complaint  was  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  resolution  passed  of  address«- 
tag  the  queen  *^  to  remove  William  lord  bishop  of  Wor« 
cester  from  being,  lord  almoner  to  her  majesty;  and  that 
Mn  Attorney  General  do  prosecute  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  lord 
bisbop  of  Worcester's  son,  for  his  said  offence,  after  bis 
privilege  as  a  member  of  tbe  lower  house  of  convocation 
is  out.*'  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  the  (|ueen,  with  which  her  majesty  complied, 
4lfnd  dismissed  the  bishop  from  his  office. 

Bishop  Lloyd  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-one ;  bat  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have  fallen  into  some  im- 
becility of  mind  ^  as  appt;ars  from  the  account  given  by 
Swift  of  the  good  old  prelate's  going  to  queen  Anne,  *Vto 
prove  to  her  majesty,  out  of  Daniel,  and  the  Revelations^ 
that  four  years  hence  there  would  be  a  war  of  religion,  that 
the  king  of  France  would  be  a  protestant,  and  that  the  pope- 
dom should  be  destroyed."  He  died  at  Hartlebury-castle^ 
August  30,  1717,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Flad* 
Wry,  Hear  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  of  which  his  son 
was  rector;  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory 
with  a  long  inscription,  setting  him  forth  ^'  as  an  excellent 
pattern  of  virtue  and  learning,  of  quick  invention,  iSrm 
memory,  exquisite  judgment,  great  candour,  piety,  and 
gravity ;  a  faithful  historian,  accurate  chronologer,  and 
skilled  in  the  holy  scriptures  to  a'  miracle  ;  very  cha-  , 
fitable,  and  diligent  in  a  careful  discharge  of  his  episcopal 

tholicf,"  layi  he,  **  will  be  the  easiest  sioDi  in  a  poem  called  **  Factioa  dis* 

way  for  protestants  to  destroy  them.''  played,''    supposed  to  bo  written  by 

«— Collection  of  letters. set  out  by  order,  the  late  W.  Shippen,  esq.  many  year* 

of  Uie  House  of  Commons.    There  is  a  a  remarkable  aiember  «/  the  ih>ixse  of 

|Firi«leQt  6atir<  upon  hioi  gn  thii  •cca-  Commons. 
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dffice/*  Bithop  gurnet  speaks  of  our  aotbor  with  thtf 
greatest  warmth  of  friendship,  and  in  the  highest  style  df 
panegyric.  In  reality  he  was  indebted  to  Dn  Lloyd  for  a 
great  part  of  his  own  fame,  having  undertaken  bis  **  His* 
tory  of  the  Reformation"  by  his  persuasion,  and  being 
furnished  by  him  with  a  large  share  of  the  materials ;  he 
likewise  revised  every  sheet  of  the  whole  wori^  during  the 
printing.  The  world  is  likewise  indebted  to  Lloyd  for  that 
stupendous  work,  PooPs  ^^  Synopsis,*'  which  was  under- 
taken by  his  advice,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  that  prelate 
addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Granger  by  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  Dodwell,  archdeacon 
of  Berks.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  preface  to  **  An  £ssay  to* 
wards  a  real  character  aud  a  philosophical  language,*'  ac- 
knowledges himself  obliged  to  ^^  the  continual  assistance  of 
his  most  learned  and  worthy  friend  Dr.  William  Lloyd,"  and 
expresses  the  highest  opinion  of  his  *^  great  industry,  aod 
accurate  judgment  in  philological  and  philosophical  mat- 
ters." But  no  written  authority  seems  to  represent  bishop 
Lloyd's  temper  and  charactei^  in  a  more  amiable  light  than 
the  interesting  account  of  his  conduct  towards  the  dis* 
senters  of  his  dipcese,  as  given  in  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Henry,  to  which,  from  its  length,  we  must  refer. 
It  occurs  in  p.  1 1 8  of  the  edition  1712. 

Besides  the  *'  Considerations,"  &c.  mentioned  above^ 
he  wrote,  1.  ^<  The  late  Apology  in  behalf  of  Papists,  re- 
printed and  answered,  in  behalf  of  the  Royalists,"  1667, 
4ta  2.  '<  A  seasonable  Discourse,  shewing  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  Established  Religion  in  opposition  to 
Popery,"  1672,  4to,. which  passed  through  five  editions  in 
the  following  year.  3.  ^^  A  reasonable  Defence'  of  the  Sea- 
sonable Discourse,"  &c.  1673,  4to,  in  answer  to  the  earl 
of  Castlemain's  observations  on  the  preceding  article.  4. 
'^  The  difference  between  the  Church  and  the  Court  of 
Rome  considered/'  1673,  4to.  All  the  preceding  were 
published  without  the  author's  name,  nor  were  they  at  first 
acknowledged  by,  though  generally  attributed  to  him. 
They  were  reprinted  in  1689,  4to.  5.  ^  An  Alarm  for 
Sinners,"  1679,  4to.  This  was  published  by  our  author 
when  dean  of  Bangor,  from  an  original  copy  containing 
the  confession,  prayers,  letters,  and  last  words  of  Roberlf 
Foulks,  vicar  of  Stanton-Lucy,  in  Shropshire,  who  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  in  1678,  for  the  murder  of  a  natural 
child;   and  whom  Dr.  Lloyd  and  Dr.  Buniet  attended 
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during  his  imprisonment    6.  Various  occasional  Sermons, 
printed  separately,     7.  **  An  historical  account  of  Church 
Government,'*  1684,  Svo.     8.  <^  A  Letter  to  Dr.  William 
Sherlock,  in  vindication  of  that  part  of  Josephus's  History, 
which  gives  an  account  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest's  sub- 
mitting to  Alexander  the  Great/'  1691,  4to.     9.  *^  A  Dis- 
course of  God's  ways  of  disposing  Kingdoms,"  1691,  4to« 
10.  ^^The  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  examined," 
&c.   1692,  4to.     11.  *^  A  Dissertation   upon    Daaiel's   70 
Weeks,"  the  substance  of  whic^h  is  inserted  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  sir  Isaac  Newton.     12.  An  exposition  of  the  sagie 
subject,  left  printed  imperfect,  arid  not  published.     13. 
''  A  Letter  upon  the  same  subject,  printed  in  the  *  Life  of  < 
Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux,'  p.  288,  edit.  1758,"  8vo.   14.  *<  A 
System  of  Chronology,"  left  imperfect,  but  out  of  it  his 
chaplain,  Benjamin  Marshall,  composed  his  '^  Chronologi- 
cal Tables,"  printed  at  Oxford,  1712,  1713.    15.  «  A  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,"  partly  printed  iq  4to,  but  left  im- 
perfect    16.  ''  A  Chronological  account  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras,"  &c.  1699.     17.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had 
a  handFin  a  book  published  by  his  son  at  Oxford,  1700,  in 
folio,  entitled  "  Series  Chronologica  Olympiadum/'   &c. 
He  wrote  also  some  *^  Explications  of  some  of  the  Prophe- 
cies in  the  Revelations,"  and  added  the  chronological  dates 
at  the  head  of  the  several  columns,  with  an  index  to  the 
Bible,  and  many  of  the  references  and  parallel  places,  first 
printed  in  the  fine  edition  of  the  Bible  published  in  folio, 
under  the  direction  of  archbishop  Tenison,  in  1701.     He 
left  a  Bible  interlined  with  notes  in  short  hand,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Marshall,  his .  chaplain,  who  mar- 
ried a  relation,  and  would  have  published  these  notes  had 
he  met  with  encouragement,  as  Whiston  informs  us,  who 
always,  even  in  bis  index,  calls  Dr.  Lloyd   ^^  the  great 
bishop,"  and  in    speaking  of  Wasse  says,   ^^  one   more 
learned  than  any  bishop  in  England  since  bishop  Lloyd."  \ 
LOBB  (Theophjims},  a  physician  of  considerable  repu- 
tation, was  the  son  of  Stephen  Lobb,  a  dissenting  minister, 
and  grandson  of  Ricjbard  Lobb,  esq.  M.  P.  for  St.  Michael 
in  Cornwall.     He  was  born  Aug.  17,  1678,  and  educated 
for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  having  obtained  a  diploma 

*  Biog.  Brit.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  If.— Burnet's  Own  Times— Whi«ton*s  Life.-* 
Coates'i  Hist,  of  Reading. «->AnthoDy  Wood's  life^  edit.  1772,  p.  136. 
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from  Scotland,  practiised  in  London,  and  left  severd  works 
on  medical  topics.     He  died  May  19,  1763,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.     The  folbwingare  the  titles  of  Ws 
publications:  " Treatise  of  the  Small -pox,^"  London,  1731^ 
1748,    8vo,  which   was   trai>slated   into   French   in    )749. 
**  Rational  method   of  curing  Fevers,  deduced  frotti  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,"    ibid.    1734,  8vo,  in  this 
work  he*adopted  the  doctrines  of  Boerhaave.     **  Medical 
Practice.in  curing  Fevers,"  ibid.  1735,  8vo;  "  A  practical 
treatise  on  painful  Distempers,  with  some  effectual  me- 
thods of  curing  them,"  ibid.  1739;  "  A  Treatise  on  Sol- 
vents of  the  Stone,  and  on  curing  the  Stone  and  the  Gout 
by  Aliments,"  ibid.    1739,  which  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  French.     The 
author  considered  the  matter  of  urinary  calculi  and  of  gout 
tts  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  vegetable  acids  as  the  remedy. 
**  Letters  concerning  the  Plague  and  other  contagious  Dis- 
tempers,*' ibid.  1745;  "A  Compendium  of  the  Prftdtlce 
of  Physic,"  ibid.  1747.     Besides  these  works,  he  was  thfe 
author  of  several  papers  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine ;  of  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  John  Greene ;  and  of  some  pious  tracts.  * 

LOBEIRA  (Vasques),  a  native  of  Porto,  in  Portugal, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
supposed  author  of  tl>e  celebrated  romance  of  Amadis  de^ 
Gaul.     Very  little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his  romance  i& 
lulien  into  deserved  oblivion.  *  ^ 

LOBEL,   or  L'OBEL  (Matthias  de),  a  botanist,  Vi^as 
born  in  1538,  at  Lisle,  in  Flanders,  where  his  father  prac- 
tised in  the  law.     He  had  an  early'  taste  for  plants,  and 
had    good   opportunities  of  advancing  his   knowledge  at' 
Montpeiier,  where  he   studied   physic  under  the  learned 
Ronddetius,  as  well  as  by  making  some  botanical  excur- 
sions over  the  south  of  France.     At  Narbonne  he  becamd 
^cqu^inted  with  Pena,    afterwards  his  fellow^labourer  id 
uhe  "Adversaria,"  the  first  edition  of  Which  was  published, 
at  London,  in  1570,  small  folio,  and  dedicated  to  queen 
Elizabeth.    The  few  cuts  dispersed  through  this  volume 
are  mostly  original,  but  inferior  in  style  and  accuracy,  as^ 
w%\l  as  in  size,  to  those  of  Clusius,  with  whom  he  was  con-> 
temporary.    Before  the  publication  of  the  **  Adversaria," 
our  author  had  extended  his  travels  to  Switzerland,  the 

I  JLifc,  by  John  Greenei  1767,  12mo.      ^' Aatouio,  Bibl.  Hist.— Marchaud* 
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•Tyrol,  ■  BOihf  parts  of  Germany,  and  Italy ;  had  settled  as  a 
{diysiqian  at  Antwerp,  afterwards  at  Delft ;  and  ha<d  been 
appointed  physician  to  the  illustrious  WilKam  prince  of 
Onange,  and  to  thd  States  of  Holland.  Dr.  Pulteney  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  time  of  LobePs  remoyal  to 
England,  but  justly  concludes  it  to  have  been  before  1570, 
or  most  probably  some  years  earlier.  The  aim  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  ^'  Adversaria'*  was  to  investigate  the  botany 
and  materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  of  Dios- 
corides.  It  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1576,  the  dedi- 
cation being,  of  course,  there  suppressed,  and  new  title- 
pages  were  printed  to  help  the  sale  of  the  original  in  1571 
Mid  1572>  Some  copies  of  the  Antwerp  impression  appear 
to  have  been  made  up  into  a  new  edition  at  London  in 
1605,  with  an  ample  Pharmacopeia,  and  ah  appendix. 
This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Edward  lord  Zouch,  whom 
liobel  had  attended  on  his  embassy  to  Denmark  in  159?, 
and  he  calls  himself,  in  the  title,  botanist  to  king  James  L 
Dr.  Pulteney  observes,  after  Haller,  that  this  work  exhibits 
aome  traces  of  a  natural  distribution  of  plants,  but  without 
any  remarks,  and  with  little  precision.  His  work  is  much 
more  valuable  for  the  accounts  of  new  plants  discovered 
by  himself  in  England  or  elsewhere,  although  Ray  accuses 
him  of  having  made  several  mistakes,  from  having  trusted 
itoo  much  to  his  memory. 

The  '^  Stirpium  Historta"  of  this  author,  a  volume  in 
small  folio  similar  to  his  *^  Adversaria,"  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1576,  is  much  less  copious  in  matter, 
the  pages  being  mostly  occupied  with  wooden  cuts,  which 
are  those  of  Clusius,  bcflrrowed  for  the  present  occasion  by 
the  printer,  Plantin.  An  impression  of  these  cuts,  of  an 
obloug  shape,  was  strugk  off,  with  names  only,  in  1581, 
and  another  in  1591.  Linna&us  possessed  both.  This  pub- 
lication is  in  very  general  use,  and  well  known  by  the  title 
of  Lobel's  *^  Icones.^'  It  is,  when  complete,  accompanied 
by  an  index  in  seven  languages.'  Lobel  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  large  work  in  contemplation,  which  he  intended  to 
call  ^*  Stirpium  Illustratioiies."  A  fragment  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  <}uarto,  without  plates,  by  Dr.  W.  How,  in  1655, 
making  170  pages,  besides  a  caustic  preface  of  the  author, 
aimed  chiefly  at  Gerarde,  as  the  notes  by  Dr.  How  are 
against  Parkinson  ;  but  Dr.  Pulteney  blames  Lobel  for  this 
gross  abuse  of  Gerarde  after  his  death,  though  he  had  for- 
merly on  every  occasion  extolled  him.     In  other  respects 
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the  botanical  contents  of  thk  fragment  are  very  honourable 
to  Lobe).  He  laboured  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  punuit 
of  bis  favourite  study,  and  procured  from  his  correspond** 
enu  (abroad  many  new  plants  for  the  gardens  of  his 
friends.  He  had  the  superintendance  of  a  garden  at  Hack- 
ney, cultivated  at  the  expence  of  lord  Zouch ;  and  appears 
to  have  resided,  in  the  decline  of  life,  at  Highgate,  where 
be  had  a  daughter,  married  to  a  Mr.  James  Coel.  His 
wife  is  recorded  as  having  assisted  him  in  his  botanical  re- 
searches.    He  died  in  1616,  aged  seventy-eight.^ 

LOBINEAU  (Guy  Alexis),  a  Benedictine  of  the  con- 
gregation de  St  Maur,  was  born  1666,  at  Rennes.  He 
entered  bis  order  in  1633,  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
study  of  history,  and  died  ^t  an  abbey  near  St.  Malo,  June 
Zf.  1727,  aged  sixty-one.  His  principal  work  isa  <^  History 
of  Bretany,*'  in  2  vols.  fol.  but  the  second  only,  which  con- 
tains the  titles,  is  valued.  The  abb£  Vertot,  and  the  abbiS 
Claudius  Moulinet,  sieur  des  Thuilleries,  have  violently 
attacked  that  part  of  this  history,  in  which  his  partiality  to 
<his  own  country  has  led  him  to  disregard  the  rights  of  Nor- 
mandy. Lobineau  also  translated  a  ^*  History  of  the  two 
Conquests  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,*'  &c.  from  the  Spanish 
of  Miguel  de  Luna,  a  work  of  no  authority.  He  waa 
snore  usefully  employed  in  completing  and  publishing  the 
<'  History  of  the  City  of  Paris,''  5  voll  fol.  which  Felibien 
had  begun  and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  before  his 
death.  The  last  three  volumes  contain  many  curious  and 
interesting.pieces ;  and  an  excellent  dissertation  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume,  on  the  origin  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
and  the  corps  municipal,  by  M.  le  Roi,  senior  master  and 
warden  of  the  goldsmiths,  and  controller  of  the  rents  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville.  A  satirical  work,  entitled  ^^  Les  Avantures 
de  Pomponius,  chevalier  Romain,"  12mo,  has  been  attri^ 
buted  to  Dom.  Lobineau,  but  without  sufficient  authority.* 

LOBKOWITZ.     See  CARAMUEL. 

LOBO  (Jerome),  a  Jesuit  missionary,  born  at  Lisbon  in 
151)3,  entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  1622  he  went  out  as  one  of  their  missionaries  to  the  East 
Indies*.  He  wasat  Goa  when  the  reigning  emperor  of  Abys*. 
siaia  became  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  many  of 
bis  subjects  followed  his  example.  The  missionaries  already 

^  Pultcney's  Sketches.— "ReesV  Cyclopadiu. 
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Hi  the  country  being  desirous  of  coadjutors  to^xtend  theii? 
religion,  Lobo  was  deputed  to  go  to  Abyssinia,  wllere  be 
resided  some  years,  subject  to  much  danger  and  many 
hardships  and  sufferings ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  ship- 
wrecked^ and  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  tie  after« 
Wards  promoted  the  interest  of  the  Abyssinian  mission  at 
^adrid  and  Rome ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  former  dan- 
gers and  hardships,  took  a  second^  voyage  to  the  Indies. 
He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1658,  and  was  made  rector  of 
the  college  of  Coimbra,  where  he  died  in  1678,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  He  was  author  of  ^<  An  Historical  Account 
of  Abyssinia^^'  containing  itiuch  curious  and  valuable  in- 
formation, which  was  translated  from  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage into  the  French  by.  the  abb6  le  Grand,  with  addi*^ 
tioos.  An  abridgment  of  this,  in  1735,  constituted  the 
firat  publication  of  Dn  Samuel  Johnson.  ^ 

LOCK  (Matthew),  an  eminent  English  iitnisical  coou. 
poser  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was  a  native  of  Exetery 
and  became  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  He 
faadi afterwards  histructions  in  music  from  Edward  Gibbons; 
and  had  so  much  distinguished  himself  as  a  professor  of 
abilities,  that  we  are  told  he  was  appointed  to  compose 
the  music  for  the  public  entry  of  the  king  at  the  resto-» 
ration. 

,  . He  seems  Qrst  to  have  appeared  as  an  author  in  1657, 
during  |he  interregnum,  by  the  publication  of  his  ^^  little 
consort  of  three  parts  for  viols  or  violins,  consisting  of  pa* 
vans^  ayres,  corants^  sarabands,  in  two  several  varieties^  the 
first  twenty  of  which  are  for  two  trebles  and  a  base.^'  Some 
of  his  compositions  appear  in  the  second  part  of  John  Play* 
ford^s eojitiniiation  of  Hilton's  **  Catch  that  caich  can/'  in 
1667;  and  among  them  the  most  pleasing  of  Lock's  com- 
positions^ ^^  Never  trouble  thyself  about  times  or  theii- 
turuihgs,**  pi  glee  for  three  voices.  He  was  the  first  who 
attempted  dramatic  music  for  the.English  stage,  if  we  ex- 
cept tjbe  masqiies  that  were  perforniea  at  court,  and  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  When  musical  dramas  were  first 
attempted^  which  Dryden  calls  heroic  plays  and  dramatic 
6peras^  Lock  was  employed  to  set  most  of  them,  partici^- 
larly  the  semi»operas^  as  they  were  called^  the  Tempe$t^ 
Macbethy^  and  Psyche,    translated  from  the  French  of 
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MoUeifr,  by  ShadiralL  The  Tempest  and  Psyche  were  print- 
ed m  1675,  and  dedicated  to  James  duke  of  Monmouth. 
There  h  a  preface  of  some  length  by  Lock,  which,  like 
his  music,  te  Touigh  and  nervous,  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  idea  which  is  generated  of  bis  private  character, 
by  the  perusal  of  his  controversy  with  Salmon,  and  the 
sight  of  his  picture  in  the  music-school  at  Oxford.  It  is 
w^tten  with  that  natural  petulance  which  probably  gave 
bktfa  to  most  of  the  quarrels  in  which  be  was  involml.  It 
includes,  however,  a  short  history  of  these  early  attempts 
at  dramatic  music  on  our  stage,  in  which,  as  in  the  most 
successful  representatbns  of  this  kind  in  later  timesi,  the 
chief  part  of  the  dialogue  Viras  spoken,  and  recitative^  or 
mtisical  declanvation,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  criterion 
and  characteristic  of  Italian  operas,  but  seldom  used,  unless 
merely  to  introduce  some  particular  airs  and  choruses.  Upon 
.examining  this  music,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  much 
composed- on  Lulli's  model.  The  melody  is  neither  reci* 
lative  nor  air,  but  partaking  of  both,  with  a  change  of 
measure  as  frequent  as  in  any  old  French  opera  which  we 
ever  saw.  \ 

Lock  had  genius  and  abilities  in  harmony  sufficient  to 
have  surpassed  his  model,  or  to  have  cast  his  movements 
in  a  mould  of  his  own  making ;  but  such  was  the  passion 
'  of  Charles  II.  and  consequently  of  his  courts  at  this  time, 
for  every  thing  French,  that  in  all  probability  Lock  was 
instructed  to  imitate  Cambert  and  Lulli.  His  music  for 
the  witches  in  Macbeth,  which,  when  produced  in  1674, 
was  as  smooth  and  airy  as  any  of  the  tinle,  has  now  ob- 
tained by  age,  that  wild  and  savage  cast  which  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  characters  that  al-e  supposed  to  perform  it. 

In  the  third  introductory  music  to  the  Tempest,  i^hith 
is  called  a  curtain  time,  'probably  from  the  ctittain  ^being 
first  drawn  tip  during  the  perfbrMance  of  this  ^)>eoies  of 
overture^  he  has,  for  the  first  tiine  that  is  cotne  to  our 
knowledge,  introdticed  the  tise^of  trt$cendo  (looder  bvtle* 
grees),  with  diminueHde^  Md  teniartdOf  linder  the  wom^qfi 
and  sld^  by  dtgrees.  No  other 'instirumi^ifts  are  mentitised 
hi  the  6core  of  Ms  opera  of  Psyche,  than  violins 'for' «he 
ri<2Mnels ;  und  y^,  so  slow  wds  tfaie  prc^^ss  of  that  in- 
strQiMfnt  daring  the  last  cemury^  tb«t  in  e  ge»end  cdetf»- 
logUke  cf  music  in  !  70 1 ,  scarce  any  cbmpdsiliams  ^jalpd^x  ^i 
have  been  printed  for  its  use. 
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This  musician  was  of  9Q  irascible  a  disposition,  i\^  b^ 
seeins  never  to  have  been  vvitbout  a  quarrel  or  two  q^  h\f 
hands.  For  his  fui«ous  attacH  on  SalQion^  fpr  prp^o^ng  to 
reduce  all  the  olef^  in  music  to  ope^  be  had  a  qufirir^l  witb 
the  gentlemen  of  the  cbapi^l  rpy^l,  ^arly  in  Charley  IV f 
reign.  Being  composer  in  ordinavy  to  the  kin^,  be  pcor 
duced  for  the  chapel  rpyal  a  morning-seryicj?,  in  which  h§ 
set  the  prayer  after  each  pf  the  ten  cppamandments  to  difr 
ferent  music  from  that  to  which  the  singer^  [k^i  been  Igng 
accustomedi  which  was  d^eiaaed  an  unpardonable  iqpoya*- 
tion,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1666,  at  thf^'  p^rforr 
,  mance  of  it  before  the  king»  there  was  a  disturbance  an^ 
an  obstruction  for  some  tin^e  to  the  performance.  To  con-* 
vince  the  public  that  it  w^s  uQt  froqa  the  m^ai)r^i$^.$  or  in* 
accuracy  of  the  cofuposttiQn  t^^t  this  ipi^^iiQ^nt  tP  it^ 
performance  imppened.  Lock  thought  it  neciess^ry  ^p  pri.ujt 
the  whole  service  i  and  it  09me  abroad  in  score  on  a  ^)(^If 
shee^,  with  a  long  and  laboured  vin<itiC9tipn,  4>y  way  pf 
preface,  under  the  followi;ig  Utb,  ^>  IVIpderl)  chiirpb^  m^* 
sick  pre-accused,  cenauned,  atid  pbstrmct^d  in  its  perform- 
ance before  his  majesty.''  Lock  wa^  long  suspectcid,  of 
being  a  Roman  catholic,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  niew 
service,  by  leaning  a  little  .more  towards-  the  mas$  %hM 
thesemce  of  the  protestant  cathedral,  may^havp  given  pf« 
fence  to  some!  zealous  membecs  of  the  chprch  pf  f^ngla^d* 

The  public  were  indebted  to  Lock  for  ithe  first  rul^ 
that  were  ever  published  in  England,  for .  a  ba^jso  continuo, 
or  thorough  base;  these  rule^  he  gave  the  wprld,  j^  a  book 
entitled  <<  Melothesia,^'  London,  1673,  pbloiig  4to.  It  19 
cledicated  to  Roger  L'Estrange,  esq.  afterwards  sir  Roger 
L' Estrange,  himself  a  good  musicid^n,  and  sin  encourag^r  of 
its  professors.  It  contains,  besides  the  tboro.agh-basi 
rules,  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  by 
Lode  himself,  and  others.  .He  was  author  likewise  of  se- 
veral songs  printed  in  "  The  Teeasucy  of  Mui^jbc;,"  "The 
Theatre  of  Music,'*  and  other  collections  .of  songs.  In 
the  latter  of  these  is  a  dialogue,  "  When  death  !shaU  part 
us  from  these  kids,"  which,  with  Dr.  Blow's  ?  Go,  per- 
jured man,"  was  ranked  among  the  best  vocal  compo- 
sitions of  the  time. 

It  is  presumed  that  whien  Jie  was  appointed  composer  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  he  was  professionally  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romish  communion  afterwards,  and  became 
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organist  to  queen  Catherine  of  Portugal),  the  consoit  of 
Charles  II.  and  died  a  papist  in  1677.' 

LOCKE  (John),  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  this 
country  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  John  Locke,  of 
Pensford,  a  market-town  in  Sonierseuhire,  five  miles  from 
Bristol,  by  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edmund  Keen,  or 
Ken,  of  Wrington,  tanner.  His  father,  who  was  first  a- 
clerk  bnly  to  a  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  Francis 
Bafaer,  of  Chew  Magna,  was  advanced  by  col.  Alexander 
Popham,  whose  seat  was  near  Pensford,  to  be  a  captain 
in  the  parliamept^s  service.  After  the  restoration,  he 
practised  as  an  attorney,  and  was  clerk  of  the  sewers  in 
Somersetshire^.  Although  our  philosopher's  age  is* not 
to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  Wrington,  which  is  the 
parish  church  of  Pensford,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  be 
was  born  there  Aug.  29,  1631^.  By  the  interest  of  coU 
Popham,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  at  Westminster,  whence 
in  1652  he  was  elected  to  Christ  church,  Oxford.  Here 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1655,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1658;  but  although  he  made  a  considerable  progress  m 
the  ustial  course  of  studies  at  that  time,  be  often  said  that 
what  he  learned  was  of  little  use  to  enlighten  and  enlarge 
his  mind.  The  first  books  which  gave  him  a  relish  for  the 
study  of  philosophy,  were  the  writings  of  Des  Carter, 
whotn  he  always  found  perspicuous,  although  be  did  not 
always  approve  of  bis  sentiments. 

After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  applied  for  some 
time  to  the  study  of  physic,  not  so  much,  we  are  told, 
with  a  view  to  public  practice,  as  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  constitution,  which  was  but  weak.  But  he  must  have 
made  his  skill  more  generally  known  than  this  amoiHits  to, 
for  we  find  that  among  the  learned  in  bis  faculty  who  had 
a  good  opinion  of  bis  medical  knowledge,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Sydenham,  in  his  work  on  acute  diseases^  gives  him 
the  following  high  encomium :  **  You  know,'^  says  he, 
<^  how  much  my  method  has  been  approved  of  b.y  a  person 
M'ho  has  examined  it  to  the  bottom,  end  who  is  our^com-' 
mon  friend;  I  iliean  Mn'John  Locke,  who,  if  we  consider 

*  Bat  an  intelligeni  writer,  who  ap-  minority,  and  tlie  other  our  celebrated 

pears  to  have  had  access  to  the  best  metaphysician.    See  Gent.  "Mag.  vol. 

ftuthorities^   asserts  that  Mr.  Lockers  LXII.    See  also  a.  letter  on  the  same 

father  was  killed  at  Bristol  in  1645,  anbjcct,  in  vol.  LXIX.  p.  121. 
leaving  two  sons,  one  who  died  in  bis 

f  Bumey  and  Uawkius's  Hi«t.  of  Music,  andBurney  in  the  Cyclopacdiiji, 
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bisieeniuS)  and  penetrating  and  exact  judgment,  or;  the 
^Qn^  of  his  morals,  has  scarce  any  superior,  and  few 
equals  now  living/*  Hence  he  was  often  saluted  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  title,  though  he  never  took  the 
degree,  of  doctor,  which  we  think  would  have  been  the 
case  had  be  intended  medicine  as  a  profession,  or  had  not 
Jbeen  diverted  from  it  by  other  studies  and  avocations  f. 

In  1664,  sir  William  Swan  being  appointed  envoy  ftotn  . 
the  English  court  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and 
some  other  German  princes,  Mr.  Locke  attended  him  as 
Ms  secretary,  but  returned  to  England  within  the  year, 
and  applied  himself  again  with  great  vigour  to  his  studies, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  natural  philosophy.     While  at 
Oxford,  in  1666,  he  became  acquainted  with  lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  arid  that  in  the  character 
of  a  medical  practitioner.     Lord  Ashley  by  a  fall  had  hurt 
his  breast  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  an  abscess 
formed  in  it,  and  being  advised  to  drink  the  mineral  waters 
at  Astrop,  wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas,  a  physician  at  Oxford,  to 
procure  a  quantity  of  those  waters,  which  might  be  ready 
on  his  arrival.     Dr.  Thomas,  being  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  Oxford  at  that  time,  desiretl  his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to 
execute  this  commission.     By  some  accident  or  neglect, 
the  waters  were'  not  ready  the  day  after  lord  Ashley's 
arrival,    and  Mr.  Locke  thought  it'  his  duty  to.  wait  on 
his  lordship  to  make  an  apology,  which  he  received  with 
his  usual  civility,  and  was  so  pleased  with  Locke's  con* 
versation  as  to  detain  him  to  supper,  and  engaged  him  to 
dine  with  him  next  day,  that  he  might  have  the  more^of 
bis  company.     And  when  his  lordship  left  Oxford  to  go  to 
Sunniug-hill,  where  he  drank   the  waters,  he  made  Mr. 
Locke  promise  to  come  thither,  as  he  did  in  the  sum- 
mer of   1667.      Lord   Ashley   afterwards   returned,     ai>d 
obliged  him  to  promise  that  he  would  come  and  lodge  at 
hts   house.      Mr.  Locke   accordingly  went    thither,    and 
though  not  a  regular  practitioner,  his  lordship  confided 
entirely  in  his  advice,  with  regard  to  the  operation,  which 
was  to  be  performed  by  opening  the  abacess  in.his  breast, 
and  which  saved  his  life,  thongh  it  never  closed. 

After  this  cure,  his  lordship,  by  frequent  conversations, 
discovered  qualities  in  Locke,  which  made  him  regardihis 

*  In  I674be  took  the  deifree  of  ha-     in  order  to   preser»l  his  st^tioR   in 
chelor  of  uifdicine.  probably,  as  liint«d     Chri^t-cbunh, 
^  w  Bishop  FtU'6  letter  hereafter  given, 
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medical  skill  as  t^e  least  of  his  merits ;  and  foreseeing  thi 
bent  of  his  talents,  advised  him  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  political  and  religious  topics,  on  which  Us  lord* 
ship  seems  often  to  have  consulted  him.  By  bis  acquaint* 
ance  with  this  nobleman,  be  was  introduced  to  some  po^* 
sons  of  eminence,  such  as  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham^ 
lord  Halifax,  and  other  noblemen  of  wit  and  parts>  mk6 
werp  all  charmed  with  his  conversation,  and  more  so,  it 
appears^  than  he  ^as  sometimes  with  theirs.  One  day^ 
three  or  four  of  these  lords  having  met  at  lord  Ashley's 
when  Mr.  Locke  was  there,  after  some  compliments,  card^ 
were  brought  in,  before  scarce  any  conversation  bad  pa^ed 
between  them.  Mr.  Locke  looked  upon  them  for  some 
time  while  they  were  at  play,  and  taking  his  pocket  bo(A 
began  to' write  with  great  attention.  One  of  the  lords 
asked  him  what  be  was  writing  :  *^  My  lord,'*  said  he^  '^  I 
am  endeavouring  to  pro&t  as  far  as  I  am  able,  in  your  com- 
pany ;  for  having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  botKiur  of 
being  in  an  assembly  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  this  age, 
and  at  last  having  obtained  the  good  fortune,  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  write  down  ]^ur  conversation ; 
and  indeed  I  have  set  down  tha  substance  of  what  has 
been  said  for  this  hour  or  two."  This  rebuke  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  good  part ;  the  company  quitted  their 
play,  and  passed  the  rest  of  their  time  in  a  maimer  more 
suitable  to  the  rational  character. 

In  1668,  he  attended  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northum-* 
berland  into  France ;  but  the  earl's  death  did  not  allow 
him  to  remain  long  in  that  country.  On  his  retikm,  Mr. 
Locke  lived,  as  before,  at  lord  Ashley's,  who  was  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  made  firequfent  visits  to 
Oxford,  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  studies,  as  well  as  fot 
change  of  air,  which  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  bis  health. 
While  he  was  at  lord  Ashley's,  he  bad  the  care  of  the  edu* 
cation  of  that  nobleman's  eldest  soq,  who  was  then  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  This^  province  be  executed  with 
great  care,  and  to  the  full  satisfaQtion  of  his  noble  {liatrdn. 
The  young;  lord  being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  kit  father 
wished  to  see  him  married,  lest  the  family  should  be  to* 
tinct  by  his  death  ;  and  as  he  thought  him  too  yonng  to 
make  a  proper  choice  for  himself,  he  not  only  conaulted 
Mr.  Locke  on  the  subject,  but  even  requested  he  would 
make  a  suitable  choice  for  the  youth.  This  was  an  affair 
of  some  delicacy,  and  no  small  risk;  for,  although  lord 
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Aahley  did  not  regard  fortune,  yet  ho  coadiitiooed  tat  a 
lady  of  a  good  family,  an  agreeable  tetoper,  and  a  fine 
persQp ;  of  good  eda4atioti|  and  of  good  understaddiog, 
and  whose  cdndact  would  be  different  from  that  of  the  fgO" 
nerality  of  courl-ladi^  In  all  tbeae  respects  Mr.  Locke 
had  the  happiness  to  sueoeed,  and  the  marriage  iriaa  fmh>* 
fuL  The  eldest  son^  after vrardatbe  author  of  tbi  <<  Cfai^ 
raeteristics/'  was  conimitted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Locke  in 
his  education*,  and  his  pupil,  when  lord  Sbaftesbary, 
always  spoke  of  Mr.  Locke  with  the  highest  esteem^  and 
manifested  on  all  occasions  a  grateful  sense  of  his  obUga«> 
tions  to  him,  but  there  are  some  passages  in  his  woric%  in 
which  be  speaks  of  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  with  great  se- 
verity. It  will  not,  however,  be  thought  a  very  scrions 
objection  to  Mr.  Locke^  that  his  philosophy  did  not  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  lord  Shaftesbury. 

In  1670,  and  the3rear  following,  our  author  b^an  to 
form  the  plan  of  his  celebrated  ^^  Essay  on  Human  Under^ 
standing,"  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  Dr.  Tho^- 
mas,  and  some  other  friends,  who  met  frequently  in  his 
chamber  to  converse  together  on  philosophicai  subjects; 
but  bis  employments  and  avocations  prevented  bim  from 
finishing  it  then.  In  1668  he  had  been  elected  a  feliaw 
of  the  royal  society,  and  appears  to  hare  been  now  lo<dDed 
up  to  as  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  an  authority  in 
those  pursuits  to  which  he  more  particularly  addicted  him^ 
self.  Ill  1672,  his  patron  Lord  Ashley,  bong  created  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  ap« 
pointed  Mr.  Locke  secretary  of  tbe  presentations  to  bene^ 
fices;  which  ^ce  he  held  until  1678,  when  his  lordship 
resign^  the  great  seaf.  As  he  had  been  tbe  confidant  of 
this  statesmfein  in  his  most  secret  affiiirs,  be  now  assisted 
his  lordship  in  publishing  some  treatises,  which  were  de« 
signed  to  excite  the  people  to  watch  the  Roman  cacboUcs, 
and  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court. 

In  1675,  Mr.  Locke  tmvetted  into  France  on  account  of 
his  heakh,  and  at  MonSpeiier  became  Arst  acquainted  with 
Mr^  Herbert^  afterwarcb  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  be 
dedicated  his  <^  Essay  on  Human  Understanding."  Fiiom 
Montpelier  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wafc  introdueed  td 
various  men  of  letMrs.  In  1679  be  Wasveoalled  tO'L04i>» 
don,    on  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury's  having'  regaiited  his 

*  So  ia  the  Life  of  Mr.  Locke ;  bat  see  Lord  Shaftetbury't  Life,  tsU  X.  p«  SSO, 
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favour  at  court  and  been  made  president  of  the  council^  boi 
Ais  was  of  short  duration.  The  evt  lost  his  place  in  a  few 
.months,  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  designs  of  the 
court,  which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power ;  and  having  incurred  the  impIacaUe  haired 
of  the  ooke  of  York,  on  account  of  his  .supporting  the  ex- 
clusion-bill,  he  was^  in  1691,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
iUid  although  acquitted  upon  trial,  thought  it  most  safe  to 
retire  to  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1683.  Mr.  Locke,  also 
thinking  himself  not  quite  secure  in  England,  followed  his 
lordship  to  Holland,  and  was  introduced  to  many  of  the 
learned  men  of  Amsterdam,  particularly  Limborcb,  and 
Le  Clerc,  whose  intimacy  and  friendship  he  preserved 
throughout  life. 

During  bi^  residence  in  Holland,  be  was  accused  at 
court  of  having  written  certain  tracts  against  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  which  were  afterwarda  discovered  to 
be  the  production  of  another  person ;  and  apon  that  sus- 
picion he  was  deprived  of  his  studentship  of  Christ-church. 
This  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  history  requires  some  detail. 
The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  (Nicotl) 
says  that  ^^  being  observed  to  join  in  company  with  several 
English  malcontents  at  the  Hague,  this  conduct  was  com- 
municated by  our  resident  there  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
then  secretary  of  state ;  who  acquainting  the  king  there* 
with,  his  majesty  ordered  the  proper  methods  to  be  taken 
for  expelling  him  from  the  college,  and  application  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose  to  bishop  Fell,  the  dean ;  in  obe* 
dtence  to  this  conmiand,  the  necessary  information  was  given 
by  his  lordship,  who  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  our  author,  to 
appear  and  answer  for  himself  on  the  first  of  January  ending, 
but  immediately  receiving  an  express  command  to  turn  him 
out,  was  obliged  to  comply  therewith,  and,  accordingly, 
Mr.  Locke  was  removed  from  his  student's  place  on  the- 
15th  of  Nov.  1684."  This  account,  however,  is  not  cor«^ 
rect  All  that  lord  Sunderland  did,  was  ta  impart  his  ma- 
jesty's displeasure  to  the  dean^  and  to  request  his  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  removing .  Mr.  Locke.  The 
dean's  answer,  dated  Nov.  8,  contains  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  Locke,  and  of  hia  own  advice  and  proceed- 
ings against  him.  **  I  haTO,".  says  tiie  dean,  *<  for  divers 
years  &d  an  eye  upon  him;  but  so  close>ba9  bisv  guatd 
been  on  himself,  that  after  several  strict  inquiries,  I  may 
confidently  afBrm  there  is  not  any  man  in  the  college^  ' 
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however  familiar  with  hins^  wbo  had  heard  him  speak  si 
vtotd  either  against  or  flo  n^icb  as  concerning  the  govern-^ 
ment ;  and  although  yery  frequently,  both  in  public  and 
private,  discourses  have* been  purposely  introduced  to  the 
disparagement  of  his  master,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  bis 
party  and  designs,  he  never  could  be  provoked  to  take 
any  notice,  or  discover  in  word  or  look  the  least  concern.^ 
So  thajt  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  so  much 
piaster  of  taciturnity  and  passion.  He  has  here  a  physi-'' 
clan's  place  (he  had  pbkmi  the  degree  of  B.  M.  in  1674) 
which  frees  bim  from  the  esercise  of  the  college,  and  the 
obligations  which  others  have  to  residence  in  it;  and  he  i& 
now  abroad  for  want  of  health." 

Thus  far  we  might  suppose  the  dean  had  advanced 
enough  in  behalf  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Locke.  What 
follows,  however,  will  be  read  with  regret,  that  so  good  & 
man  as  bishop  Fell  should  have  given  such  adyice.-^^^  Not^ 
withstauding  this,  1  have  summoned  him  to  return  home^* 
which  is  done  with  this  prospect,  that  if  he  comes  nc^ 
back,  he  will  be  liable  to  expulsion  for  contumacy  ^  and 
if  he  does,  he  will  be  answerable  to  the  law  for  that  which' 
he  shall  be  found  to  have  done  amiss.  It  being  probable . 
^hat,  though  he  may  have  been  thus  cautious  here,  where 
he  knew  himself  suspected,  he  has  laid  himself  mOre  open 
at  London,  where  a  general  liberty  of  speaking  was  used^ 
and  where  the  execrable  designs  against  his  majesty  and; 
government  were  managed  and  pursued.  If  be  don't  rec- 
tum by  the  first  of  January,  which  is  the  time  limited  ta 
him,  I  shall  be  enabled  of  course  to  proceed  against  bim 
to  expulsion,  fint  if  this  method  seems  not  effectual  or 
speedy  enough^  and  his  majesty,  our  founder  ami  visitor^, 
shall  please  to  command  his  immediate  remove,'  upon  th4 
receipt  thereof,  directed  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  shall' 
accordingly  be  executed.'*  In  consequence  of  this,  a  war- 
rant came  down  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  dated  Nov«  12,. 
in  diese  words  :  ^'  Whereas  we  have  received  information; 
pf  tite  factious  and  disloyal  behaviour  of  Locke,  one  of  tbe^ 
students  of  that  oiir  college;  we  have  thought  fit  hereby  tOf 
signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you,  that  you  forth\yith. 
remove  him  from  his  students  place,  and  deprive  him  of 
all  rights  and  advantages  thereunto  belonging,  for  which 
this  shall  be  your  warrant,"  &c.  And  tbt|s,  on  the  16th 
following,'  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time  was  e5c- 
pelled  the  college  at  the  command  of  Charley  IL  v^itlroat^ 
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as  ibr  CM  is  kbowD^  any  form  t^f  trial  or  inquiry.  After  the 
dealh  of  Charles  IL  Willaam  Pcad,  the  oclebfat^d  quaker, 
who  had  known  Mr.  Locke  at  the  nnirersity,  used  bis  in** 
terest  with  king  James  to  procure  a  pardon  for  bim*  and 
would  have  obtained  it^  if  Mr.  Locke  had  not  said,  that  he 
bad  no  occasion  for  a  pardon^  since  he  bad  not  been  guilty 
of  any  crime. 

In  1685^  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  making  pre^ 
pai^tions  in  Holland  for  his  unfortunate  enterprize^  the 
English  enroy  at  the  Hague  had  orders  to  demand  Mr. 
Locke  and  ^ghty^three  other  persons^  to  be  delivered  up 
by  the  SCates-i General.  M.  Le  Clerc  observes^  that  Mr. 
Locke  had  no  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
having  no  gpreat  opinion  of  his  undartaking.  Besides,  his 
natural  temper  was  timorous,  not  resolute,  and  he  was  far 
from  being  fond  of  commotions.  It  was  proper,  however, 
now  to  conceal  himself,  which  bis  friends  at  Amsterdam 
gabled  him  to  do,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Veen.  In  the 
mean  time  Limborch  took  care  that  his  letters  should  be 
delivered  to  him,  and  was  entrusted  with  his  will,  to  be 
sent  to  certain  relations  whom  he  named,  in  case  of  his 
death.  So  highly  was  he  respected,  that  one  of  the  ma- 
gistimtes  declared  that  although  they  could  not  protect  him, 
if  the  king  of  England  should  demand  him,  yet  be  should 
not  be  betrayed,  and  his  landlord  should  have  timely  no- 
tice%  In  1686  he  began  to  appear  again  in  public,  when 
it  was  sufficiently  known  that  lie  had  no  share  in  iibe  duke 
of  Monmoudi's  invasion. 

During  this  conoealment  Mr.  Ixxske  wrote  his  ^^  Letter 
on  Toleration,*'  in  Latin,  which  was  printed  at  Gooda, 
1^89,  under  the  title  ^  Epistola  de  iraieraBtia,.«d  claris- 
simum  virum  t.  a.  r.'P.  t.o.  l.  ▲.  (i.e.  Tfaeologiss  apiid  re- 
monstmutes  professorem,  tyrannidis  osorem,  Limburgium 
Amstelodamensem)  icripta  iu  p.  A.  p.  o.  i.  l.  a.  (i.  e;  Pacis 
amioo,  perseoutionts  osore,  Jeanne  Lookio  Anglo).  This 
let^r  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Popple  (who 
was  nephew  to  Andrew  Marveil,  and  author  of  the  '^.JEU** 
tinned  Catechism/')  and  primed  twice  in  London,  ltS9, 
4to,  and  1690,  l2mo.  It  involved  Mr.  Locke  in'a  contro* 
versy  with  tke  rev.  ionas  Proast,  M.  A.  of  Queen'sK^ollege, 
Oxford ;  and  some  pamphlets  passed  between  them,  to  the 
last  of  which,  published  by  Mr.  Proast,  a  short  time  i>efore 
Mr.  Locke's  death,  the  latter  left  a  reply  unfinished^  which 
was  published  in  his  posthumous  works*    While  at  Am*" 
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f  terdam,  Mr.  Locke  formed  a  weekly  aaseiftbly^  consisdn^ 
of  Limborcb,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  for  coiiMersatian  upodt 
im|>of  tant  subjects^  and  had  drawn,  up  ifi  Latin  miles  to  be 
observed  by  ihem ;  but  those  cottSerencies  were  much  in«* 
terr^pted  by  the  frequent  changes  be  was  obliged  to  make 
of  bis  places  of  residence. 

After  beimg  employed  for  some  3?ears  on  his  great  wofky* 
the  ^' Essay  concerning  Human  UndevstaaidiHg/'  he  finished 
it  in  Holland  about  the  end  of  1687.  He  madman  .abridge* 
ment  of  it  himself,  which  his  friend  Le  Clerc  translated 
into  .French,  and  inserted  in  due  ^*  Bibjiotheque  Univer*^ 
selW  for  Janoarjr,  1688.  This  abrid^ent  created  a  very 
general  wish  for  the  publication*  of  tlbe  whole.  •  About  the 
same  time,  Le  Clerc  infonsisf  us,  he  made  ^setv^ral  extracts 
of  books,  as.  that  ^  Boyle  on  *<  Sfieoific  Medicines,'*  wl^ch 
is  inserted  in;  the  second  vcilume  of  the  ^'  BibK  Vnvfiesc^ 
selle,"  and  some  others  in  the  folio  wing  volumes* 

The  ferolution  of  16^8  at  length  restored  Mr.  Locke  to 
England,  to  which  he  returned  in  the  fleet  which  convcyefd 
the  princess  of  Oringe.  He  now  endeavoured  to  obtain 
his  studentship  of  Christ- church,  not  that  he  had  any  de« 
sign  to  return  to  college,  but  ooky  that  this  wcmld  msioutit 
to  a  public  testimony  of  his  having  been  unjufetly  deprived 
of  it.  But  when  be  found  that  the  society  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  dispossess  dieperson  who  had  been- etcctied 
in  his  it>om,  and  that  they  would  6nly  admit  him  a  supers* 
numerary  student,  he  desisted  from  bis  claim. 

He  was  now  at  fall  liberty  to  pursiie  his  speculationsi 
and,  accordingly,  in  1689,  publisbed  his  oelebtiated  **  £s« 
say  on  Hunnn  Understaoding,"  and  the  same  year  his 
"  Two  Treatises  on  Government,'*  in  wbidi  he  fully  vin- 
dicated the  principles  upon  which  the  revolution  was 
founded.  His  writings  had  now  procured  him  such  high 
reputation,  and  he  had  merited  so  much  of  the  new  go« 
vernment,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  Inive 
obtained  a  very  considerable  place  ;  but  be  contented  him-* 
self  with  that  af  commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  200/. 
per  annum.  He  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a  public  cha* 
racter,  and  it  was  left  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  be 
envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
bUrgh,  or  any  other,  where  he  thought  the  air  most  suita-^ 
ble  to  hhn,  but  he  deelined  it  on  account  of  his  bad  health. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Locke's  attention  was  directed  to 
il|e  state  of  the  coin,  which  had  been  so  much  clipped. 
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ttto  want  above  a  third  of  its  real  valae ;  and  aUhou^fa  WT 
sentiments  on  the  subject  were  at  first  disregarded,  thef 
parliament  at  length  was  obliged  to  take  the  matter  Into 
consideration!  and  to  assist  the  members  in  forming  a  right 
opinion  on  the  matter,  and  introduce  a  proper  remedy. 
Mr.  Locke,  therefore,  publbbed  ^  Some  considerations  of 
the  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  interest,  and  rais* 
ing  the  Talue  of  money,'*  and  shortly  followed  it  by  two 
more^on  the  same  subject,  in  answer  to  objections.  These 
writings  extended  bis  acquaintance  among  men  of  rank  in 
the  political  world,  with  some  of  whom  he  used  to  asstmiate 
on  the  most  familiar  terms.  He  bad  weekly  interviews 
with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  keeper  of  th^  pmy 
seal ;  and  when  the  air  of  London  began  to  affect  his 
lungs,  he  went  for  some  days  to  the  eatl  of  Peterborough's 
seat  at  Parsons'  Green,  near  Fulham,,  where  he  always  met 
with  the  most  friendly  reception:  but  was  obliged  after^ 
wards  entirely  to  leave  London,  at  least  during  the  whole 
qf  the  winter  season. 

•  Having  paid  frequent  visits  to  fir  Francis  Masham,  at 
Oates,  in  Essex,  he  found  the  air  sd  good  tot  bis  constitu- 
tion, and  the  society  so  deltghtfol,  that  he  was  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  become  one  of  the  fiunily,  and  to  s/^ttte 
there  during  his  life.  The  air  used  to  restore  him  in  a 
few  hours  after  his  return  at  any  time  from  the  town, 
aHhough  quite  spent  and  unable  to  support  himself.  Be- 
sides this  advantage  bere^  he  foundf  in  lady  Masham,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Codwortb,  a  friend  and  companion  exactly 
to  his  heart's  wish ;  a  lady  of  contemplative  and  studiouk 
complexion,  and  particularly  inured,  from  her  infancy,  to 
speculations  in  theology,  metaphysics,  and  morality.  She 
was  also  so  much  devoted  to  Mr.  Locke,  that,  to  engage 
his  residence  there,  she  provided  an  apartment  for  htm,*,  of 
which  he  was  wholly  master;  and  took  care  that  he  should 
live  in  the  family  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  whole  house 
had  been  his  own*  He.had  too  the  additional  satisfaction 
of  seeing  this  lady  breed  up  her  only  son  exactly  upon  the 
plan  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  best  method  of  edu- 
cation ;  and,  what  pleased  him  still  more,  the  suecess  of 
it  was  such  as  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  that  method,  which  he  published  inri693, 
pnder  the  title  of  *^  Thoughts  concerning  the  Education  of 
Children,"  and  afterwards  improved  considerably.  ^ 
,    lu*i695  he  published . his  treatise  of  f^Jhe  reasonable-^ 
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ness  of  Cbfisttanity,  a&  delivered  in  tbe  Scriptures,**  writ* 
ten,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  promote  the  scheme  wiiich  king 
William  III.  had  much  at  heart,  of  a  cooqinehension  with 
the  dissenters.  In  this  his  argument  is  to  prove^  '*  tfaMt 
the  Christian  religion,  as  delii>mid  in  the  Scriptures,  free 
from  all  corrupt  mixtures^  is  the  most  reasonable  institu* 
tion  in  the  worid-/*  and  we  allow  that  it  would  certainly 
appear  so  if  men  were  agreed  as  to  what  are  <*  corrupt 
mixtttre%'*  which,  it  is  well  known,  some  writers  have  ex« 
ten^d  to  those  articles  of  belief  which  others  not  only 
fiad  in  the  Scriptures,  but  consider  as  fundamental.  On 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  Mr.  Locke  found  an  opponent 
in  Dr.  John  Edwards  (see  John  Edwards),  who  considered 
his  principles  as  verging,  towards  Socinianism:  and  a  de« 
fender  in  Mr.  Samuel  Bpld.  Mr,  Locke  also  replied  to 
Edwards. 

Some  time  before  this,  Toland  published  his  ''Chris* 
tianity  not  mysterious,'*  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove^ 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  contrary  to 
or  above  reason ;  and  in  explaining  some  of  his  notions, 
used  several  arguments  drawn  from  Locke's  ''Essay  on 
Human  Understanding.'*  Some  Socinians  also  about  this 
time  published  several  treatises,  in  which  they  affirmed, 
'  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  but  what 
was  rational  and  intelligible;  and  Mr.  Locke  having 
asserted  in  his  writings  that  revelation  delivers  nothing 
contrary  to  reason ;  all  this  induced  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  publish  a  treatise,  '^in 
which  he  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  against 
Toland  and  the  Socinians,  and  likewise  opposed  some  of 
Mr.  Locke's  principles,  as  favourable  to  the  above-men- 
tioned writings.  This  produced  a  controversy,  in  tbe 
xourse  of  which  our  author  endeavoured  to  show  the  per- 
fect agreement  of  his  principles  with  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  he  had  advanced  nothing  which  had  the  least  ten- 
dency  to  scepticism,  which  the  bishop  had  charged  him 
with.  But  Stillingfleet  dying  some  time  after,  the  dispute 
ended,  and  ended  as  such  disputes  have  frequently  done, 
each  party  claiming  the  victory.  On  whichever  side  it 
lay,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  some  of  Mr.  Locke's 
biographers  have  spoken  of  Stillingfleet's  writings  with  un- 
-  pardonable  arrogance  and  contempt. 

In  1695,  Mr.  Locke  was  appointed  one  of  the  commit 
sioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  a  place  worth  \000i.  per 
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anBum.  Time  duties  of  dus  post  he  dischtrged  with  great 
ability  Md  diligitoce  until  1700,  when  the  increase  of  his 
iMlbmatic  diUQrder,  oUiged  him  to  re»^  it  On  this  oc« 
fMion  be  acfjutonted  no  person  with  his  intention,  until  he 
b^d  givan  up  his  coaumssion  into  the  king's  hatid.  His 
v^f^tUf,  wiio  knew  his  worth,  w^s  yerj  unwilling  to  part 
wil^  Kim,  and  naid  he  would  be  well  pleased  with  his  con* 
tiiiuariioe  in  office,  although  he  should  give  little  or  no  sX* 
tendaiMe,  and  oectaiidy  would  not  wish  him  to  remain  in 
lown  Q^e  day  to  the  dbtrioient  of  bis  health.  But  Mr. 
{jOcke  iliM  the  king  that  be  jcould  not  in  conscience  hold 
a,  place  to  •which  such  a  salary  was  annexed,  without  disi- 
charging  the  duties  of  it ;  and  dterefore  he  begged  leave 
to  resign  it,  which  was  accepted. 

From  this  time,  which  was  jche  year  1700,  he  lived  alto- 
gether at  Oates,  and  applied  himself,  without  interruption, 
fioiirely  to  tbe  study  of  the  .holy  scriptures ;  and  in  this 
employment  be  fouod  so  much  pleasure,  'that  he  regretted 
bis  not  having  devoted  more^f  his  time  to  it  in  tbe  formel* 
part  of  his  life*  On  one  occasion,  in  answer  to  a  young 
gentleman,  who  asked  what  was  the  shortest  and  surest 
^ay  for  a  person  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian religion  ?  he  replied,  '^  Let  him  study  the  holy  scrip- 
ture, especially  tiie  New  Testament.  It  has  God  for  its 
author ;  jialvation  for  its  end  ;  and  truth,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  error,  for  its  matter."  In  1703  he  suffered  much 
from  bis  asthmatic  disorder,  but  the  pangs  of  bodily  com- 
plaint were  alleviated  by  tbe  kind  attentions  of  lady 
Masham  :  still  he  foresaw  that  his  dissolution  was  not  fat 
distant,  and  be  could  anticipate  it  without  dread,  and 
speak  of  it  with  perfect  calmness  and  composure.  After 
receiving  tbe  sacrament  at  home,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  be  told  the  minister,  ^'  that  he  was  in  perfect 
charity  with  all  men,  and  in  a  sincere  communion  with  the 
church  of  Christ,  by  what  naaae  soever  it  might  be  distin- 
guished.^* He  lived  some  months  after  this,  which  he 
spent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  :  when  he  was  meditate 
ing  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  be  could 
not  forbear  cfjing  out,  ^'  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  tbe 
goodness  and  knowledge  of  God  :*'  what  he  felt  himself  on 
this  subject,  be  was  anxious  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of 
others.  On  the  day  previously  to  his  departure  he  saidj 
^^b«e  bad  Jived  long  enough,  and  was  thankful  tbat  he'had 
enjoyed  a  happy  life;  bat  that,  after  all,  be  looked  uposi 
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this  life  lb  he  nodiiiig  but  vanity^"  atf  ai  be  expreMsi  a 
Similar  «en^ent,  itk  a  letter  which  l|e  teft  bebind  biin  for 
ifte  frkfnd  Mr.  Antbony  CotUns,  one  tbat  «*  aflbrds  qo  iolid 
tftttiifMsticrti  bat  ill  the  cooscknisiiess  of  doing  v^ell,  and  ut 
tbe  bdpe$  <if  alioiber  life."     He  had  no  rest  that  nigit^ 
iftid  be^d  id  the  mbrning  to  be  darned  into  his  iMdy, 
^et^y  b^iiig  pljiced  iti  4x11  t^ij  cbairi  he  had  a  refresfaitig 
fide^p  M  a  considerable  time.     He  tbeii  requested  ladjr 
JHashfttii  tb  fead  aloud  sodne  of  the  psalmSy  to  which  he 
df^l^ttted  eit^^edhtgly  attentiTe^  till  feelhig,  probably^  tbe 
ilpfifWch  of  the  last  ail^ssenger,  he  begged  hfer  to  desist, 
%t^ih  a  few^ fliinmefs  etpired,  ba  tbe  2Sth  of  October  1704, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  ag^. 

Tb  t^is  account  we  may  add  an  extract  from  an  unjiii^ 
Iklh^d  letter  df  lady  Masbam's  «o  IKr.  Laughton,  obliging^ 
dOhiMublcated  by  Mr.  Ellit^  of  the  British  Museaoir 

*<You  Mntil  not  perbap^  dislike  to  know  thai  tbe  last 
^^ne  of  Mr.  Lefche^s  life  was  do  less  admirable  than  any 
t&iif^  else  ih  hini.  All  the  facnities  of  his  mind  were  per- 
fect to  the  l^t  I  but  his  weakness,  of  which  only  he  died, 
ih£tdel  such  gradual  and  visible  advances,  tbat  few  people, 
I  think,  do  so  seitribly  see  death  approach  them  as  he  did. 
Dtffihg  all  which  time,  no  one  coold  observe  the  least 
alt^fsltibh  in  hid  httmoui* :  always  chearfbl,  civil,  convetsi- 
irte,  to  tbe  last  day ;  thdughtful  of  all  the  concerns  of  his 
friends,  sihd  otiiifCting  no  fit  occasion  of  giving  Christian 
Mtieie  tb  all  libout  him.  In  short,  hb  death  was  like  his 
life,  truly  pibtis,  yet  natural,  easy,  and  unaflected;  nor 
eari  tiMe,  1  think,  evi^r  produce  a  more  eminent  example 
Wf  reaijoh  and  religion  than  he  was,  living  and  [dying. — 
Oa^s,  Nov:  8,  1 70*.'* 

Mr.  Lock^  says  his  latent  biographer,,  bad  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  was  prudent  without  eiinmtig, 
dasy,  dflPabi^,  and  condescetlding  without  any  mean  com- 
|iTais^nce.  If  there  was  any  thing  be  could  not  bear,  it 
iVas  ill  manners,  and  a  rude  behaviour.  This  was  ever  on- 
ghttieful  to  him,  unless;  when  be  perceived'  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  ignorance;  but  when  it  was  the  effedt  of 
priAcy  ill- nature,  or  brutality,  he  detested  it.  He  looked 
on  civility  not  only  as  a  duty  of  humanity,  but  Christianity; 
;Bidd  he  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  thore  pressed  and  urged 
upon  meh  than  it  commonly  is.  He  recommended  on  this 
occasion  a  treatise  in  the  ;noral  esteys  written  by  tbe  gen^^ 
tiemen  of  the  Port  Royal,  *^  concerning  the  means  of  pr^- 
Vol.  XX.  B  b. 
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semog  peace  among  men/*  and .  waa  a  great  admirer .  of 
Dr.  Wbicbcote's  Sermons  on  the  subject.  He  was  exact 
to  his  word,  and  religiously  performed  whatever  he  pro-> 

Sised*  He  was  very  scrupulous  of  giving  recommenda- 
>ns  of  persons  whom  he  did  not  well  know,  and  would 
by  ^9  means  commend  those  whom  he  thought  not  to  de« 
serve  \t.  If  he  was  told  that  his  recommendation  had  not 
produced  .the  effect  expected,  be  would  say,  **  the  reason 
was  because  he  never  deceived  any  person  by  saying  more 
than  he  knew ;  that  he  never  passed  bis  word  for  any  but 
such  as  he  believed  would  answer  the  character  he  gave  of 
them ;  and  that  if  be  should  do  otherwise,  his  recommen- 
dations would  be  worth  nothing.^* 

He  was  naturally  very  active,  and  employed  himself  as 
much  as  his  health  would  permit     Sometimes  he  diverted 
himself  by  working  in  the  garden,  which  he  well  under- 
stood.    He  loved,  walking,  but  not  being  able  to  walk 
much,  through  the  disorder  of  his  lungs,  he  used  to  ride 
out  after  dinner;  and  when  he  could  not  bear  a  horse,  he 
went  in  a  chaise.     He  always  chose  to  have  company  with 
him,  though  it  were  but  a  child,  for  he  took  pleasure  in 
talking  with  children  of  a  good  education.     His  bad  health 
was  a  disturbance  to  none. but  himself;  and  any  person 
might  be  with  him  without  any  other  concern  than  that  of 
seeing  him  suffer.     He  did  not  differ  from  others  in  bis 
diet,  except  that  he  drank  water  only,  which  be  thought 
was  the  means  of  lengthening  his  life.    To  this  he  alsoHH-^. 
tribHted  the  preservation  of  his  sight  in  a  great  measure, 
for  he  could  read  by  candle-light  all  sorts  of  bo^s  to  the 
lasty  if  they  were  not  of  a  very  small  print,  without  the 
oise  of  spectacles.     He  had  no  other  distemper  but  his 
asthma,  except  a  deafness  for  about  six  months,  which  he 
lamented  in  a  letter  to  one  of  bis  friends,  telling  him  ^^  he 
thought  it  better  to  be  blind  than  deaf,  as  it  deprived  him 
of  all  conversation."     Mahy  interesting  particulars  of  Mr. 
Locke's  private  life  may  be  seen  in  Costers  character  of 
him,  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  last  edition)  pf  his 
works.  . 

This  edition  contains,  principally,  the  following  trea- 
tises, to  which  we  have  here  appended  the  years  of  their 
first  publication:  I.  "Three  Letters  upon  Toleration;'* 
the  first,  printed  at  London  in  1689,  was  in  Latin.  2.  "  A 
Register  of  the  Changes  of  the  Air  observed  'at  Oxford,'' 
'  inserted  in  Mn  Boyle's  "  General  History  of  the   Air,'* 
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1692,  Svo.     3.  ^*  New  Method  for  a  Common^place  Book,^' 
1686.      4.  ^^  Essay   concerning  Human   Understanding,^' 
1690,  fol.     5.  *«  Two  Treatises  of  Civil  Goveriiment,'*  &c. 
1690,  8fo;  again  in  1694,  and  in  1(698.     A  French  trans- 
lation at  .  Amsterdam,  and  then  at  Geneva,  in  1722.     6* 
^' Some  Considerations  of  the  Consequences  of  lowering 
the  Interest,  and  raising  the  Value,  of  Money,"  1691,  Svo, 
and  again  in  1695.     7.  Some  observations  on  a  printed 
paper,  entitled,.  "  For  coining  silver  Money  in, England,'* 
&c.      <<  Farther  Observations  concerning  the  raising  the 
Value  of  Money,''  &c.     9.  "Some  Thoughts  concerning 
Education,"   .&c.    1693,    Svo,    and  again   in    1694   and 
1698;  again  after  his  death,  with  great  additions  ;  and  ih 
French,  entitled,  "  De  I'Education  des  Enfans,"  Amster. 
1695.     10.  "  The   Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  &c. 
1695,  Svo,      11.  "  Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness," 
&c.  1696,  Svo.     12.  "  A  second  Vindication,"  &c.  1696, 
Svo.     13.  "  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,"  1697, 
Svo.     14.  "Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,"  &c.  1697, 
4to.     15.  "  Reply,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop's  second  Let- 
ter,"  1698.     16.  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr.  John  Locke, 
viz.  "  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding;"  "  An  Ex- 
amination of  Malebranche's   Opinion,"    &c.      "  A   Dis- 
*  course  of  Miracles ;"  ^*  Part  of  a  fourth  Letter  for  Tolera- 
tion ;"  "  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Life  of  Anthpriy    first 
eai^l  pf  Shaftesbury,"  &c.  &c.     He  left  behind  him  several 
MSS.  from  which  his  executors,  sir  Peter  King  and  An- 
thony Collins,  esq.  published,  in  1705,  his  paraphrase  and 
notes  upon  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  were 
sopa  followed  by  those  upon  the  Corinthians,  Romans,  and 
Ephesians,  with  ail  essay  prefixed,  ''  For  the  understand- 
ing; pf  St.  Paul's  epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself." 
In  the  following  year  the  posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Locke 
were  published,  comprising  a  treatise  '^  On  the  Conduct 
of  the  Upderstanding,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
f *  Essay  :"  "  An .  Examination  of  Malebranche's  Opinioa 
of  seeing  all  Things  in  God."     In  170S,  some  familiar 
letters  between  Mr.  Locke  and  several  of  his  friends  were 
published.    All  the  works  of  this  great  man  have  been 
<;ollected,  and  frequently  reprinted  in  different  sizes ;  in 
three  vols,  folio,,  in  four  vols,  quarto,  by  bishpp  Law^  and 
lately  in  nine  vols.  Svo. 

Of  all  Mr.  Locke's  works,  his  "  Essay  on  Human^  Under- 
standing," is  that  which  has  contributed  m&»'t  to  his  fame, 

^B2 
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md  tfa6  reputation  wbith  it  h^  ftom  the  beginitittg,  and 
which  it  ha*  gradoally  acquired  abi'oad,  i*  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony oJF  its  merit.  There  is  perhaps  no  book  of  the  nieta* 
physical  kind  that  has  been  so  generally  read  by  thdse  who 
understand  the  language,  or  that  is  mot«  Adapted  to  teach 
nien  to  thitik  with  precision,  and  t6  inspire  tbetn  with  that 
candour  and  love  of  truth,  which  is  the  genuine  spitit  of 
philosophy.  He  gave.  Dr.  Reid  thinks  the  first  example 
.in  the  English  languaj^e  of  writing  on  such  abstract  sub* 
jects,  with  a  remark&bie  degree  of  simplicity  and  perspi* 
cuity  I  and  in  this  he  has  been  happily  imitated  by  others 
that  came  after  him.  No  audior  has  more  successfully 
pbinted  out  the  danger  of  ambiguous  word*,  and  the  im- 
portance of  having  distinct  and  determinate  notions  in 
j,udging  and  rieasohing.  His  observisitions  on  the  various 
powers  of  the  hUman  Understanding,  on  the  use^nd  abuse 
of  words,  and  on  the  e^ctent  and  limits  of  human  know- 
hsdgCj  are  drawn  from  littehtive  reflection  on  the  operii* 
tions  of  his  own  mind,  the  true  source  of  all  real  know- 
ledge on  those  subjects;  kud  show  an  uncommon  degree  of 
penetration  and  judgment  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  and  candid  Dr.  Keid,  who  says,  *'  I  mention  ihese 
things  that  when  I  have  occasion  to  differ  from  him,  I 
may  not  be  thought  insensible  of  the  merit  of  an  autbbr 
whom  I  highly  respect^  and  to  whom  I  oWe  my  first  lights 
in  those  studies,  as  well  as  my  attachment  to  them.^*  Dn 
Reid  has  ably  pointed  out  what  he  thought  defective  in 
Lockers  system,  which  indeed  has  been  more  or  less  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  every  work  oti  metaphysics  during 
the  last  century.  The  late  Mr.  Home  Tboke,  in  his  <<  Di- 
yersions  of  Purify ,'*  differs  ftoui  ail  others  in  advancing 
one  of  those  singular  opinions  which  are  peculiar  to'that 
gentleman.  He  calls  Lockers  Essay,  merely  *'  a  gramma* 
tical  treatise,  or  a  treati&e  on  words,  or  oh  knguage;" 
and  sayB,  that  <<  it  t^ais  a  lucky  mistake  which  Mr.  Locke 
made  when  he  called  his; book  an  Essay  On  the  HiHihan 
Understanding.  For  some  part  of  the  inestimal>le  benefit 
of  that  book  has,  merely  on  account  of  its  title,  tekched 
to  thousands  more  than,  I  fear,  it  would  have  d6ne,  hfad 
he  called  it  a  Graknmatical  Essay.  The  human  mind,  ot 
the  Iniman  understanding,  appears  to  be  a  grand  and  hdble 
.theme,  and  all  men,  even  the  most  insufficient,  cbnceite 
that  to  be  a  proper  object  for  their  ^Contemplation,  #hile 
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inquiriei  ioto  the  mature  of  Itnguag^e  are  i9ppo8^4  to  be 
beneath  the  coipcern  of  tb^ ir  es^alted  und^rstanaiDg.^*  * 

LQCKKK  (John,  esq.  If.  S.  A.\  son  of  Stephen  Xx>cr 
ker,  e^q*  pr  Lpckier  (for  that  wa&  the  family  name  in  thf 
reign  of  Charley  II.  as  appears  by  the  signature  o^  one  of 
their  j^nqestors  ^  a  lease  in  that  reign),  was  of  a  gentle- 
man's fsun^iy  in  Middlesex,  where  they  possessed  a  consU 
derat>Ie  property,  which,,  it  is  said,  they  lost,  as'  many 
others  did,  by  tbeir  loyalty.  He  was  bred  at  Merchant* 
Taylors'  school,  whence  he  w^P^  ^o  Merton*collej^e,  Ox- 
ford; after  which  he  travelled  abroad  with  his  fnend  Mr. 
Twisl; ton,  who  waif  probably  of  the  $ame  college.  He  was 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  where  be  studied  the  law  in  the 
sam^  chambers  formerly  pqcupied  W  his  admired  lord 
Bacon ;  and  having  been  called  to  the  bar,  was  afterwards 
clerk  of  the  comp^ni^^  q(  leather-sellers  and  clQ9k-maker8, 
abd  a  coqimisfiioner  of  bankrupt^.  He  married  (the  fami« 
iiet  being  bf^fore  relaj^ea)  miss  Elbaheth  StilHpgfleet,  who 
wa^  remarkaifl^  for  her  many  excellent  qualities  a9  well  ap 
personal  charms.  Sh^  w^^  grand-daughter  to  the  eminent 
bishop  of  Worcester  by  his  lordship'9  first  wife^^  and  sister 
to  j^jenji^piii  StillipgBeet,  eitq*  much  dis(ii)g\iisbe^  by  hi* 
ingenious  writings  and  wx>rthy  character*  Sy  this  lady^ 
who  died  August  12,  17^9ii  be  had  ninc^  children.  Mr. 
I^ocker  is  npticed  by  Dr«  Johnson  4,  in  his  Life  of  Addison, 
aa  eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature ;  as  be  is  by  Dr. 
Ward,  in  bis  Lives  of  the  Gresbam  Professor  as  a  gen- 
tlepian  much  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  of  polite  litera<« 
ture.  He  was  reiparkable  for  his  skill  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
gW^ ;  a^d  attained  the  modern,  which  he  could  writ^  very 
wc4l,  in  ^  yery  ei;traprdinaiy  manner.  Coining  l^ome  late 
nne  evenings  he  was  addressed  in  that  ]|angu^e  by  a  poor 
.Greek,  frqm  the  Archipelago,  who  bad  lou  his  way  in  the 
strefjts  of  London.  Mr.  Lqcker  took  him  home,  lyhere  h^ 
ws^  maintained,  for  some.tim§,  by  tb^  )iLindness  of  bimself 
and  Dr.^  Mead ;'  and,  by  tbui  accictental  circuinitanpe,  Mr. 
Locker  acquired  bi^  knowledge  of  modem  Greek.  Hft  a).* 
most  adored  lord  Baoon ;  and  had  collected  frono^  or^^fiai 
ipanuscripta  and  Qtber  papers,  mftny  curious  thing?  of  bis 
lordsbip'a  npt  lA^tioned  by  others,  which  it  was  his  inten* 

*  To  whom  Mr.  Locker  commani-     ion,  with  an  inteotioo  of  nuking  in 
Cftlad  n  collect  ion  of  examplct  selected     Soglith  dictionnry* 
bj  AddiiOD  from  the  writings  of  TilloU 

^  Principally  from  the  Life  prefi.ned  to  Lookers  Work*. 
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tion  to  pubiisb,  but  his  death  prevented  it ;  however,  this 
fell  into  such  good  hands,  that  the  public  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  them,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  lord 
Bacon**  works,  by  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Mallet,  1765.  Mr. 
Locker  also  wrote  the  preface  to  Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles 
XIL  of  Sweden,  and  translated  the  two  first  books ;  and 
Dr.  Jebb  the  rest.  He  died,  very  much  regreUed,  in  May 
1760,  not  quite  a  year  after  the  loss  of  his  amiable  lady, 
which  it  was  thought  accelerated  his  own  death.  They  both 
were  buried  in  St.  Helen's  church,  Bishopsgate-street, 
London.  Their  son  William,  bred  to  the  naval  service,  but 
a  man  of  some  literary  talents, '  died  lieutenant-governor 
of  Green wiqh-hospital,  on  December  26,  1800,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  Some  particulars  of  him  are  to  be  found  in  our 
authority.  * 

LOCKMAN  (John),  a  man  of  much  literary  industry; 
dnd  known  for  half  a  century  as  a  translator,  was  b&m  in 
1 698.  Of  his  early  history  we  find  no  particulars  recorded. 
He  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  to 
have  been  respected  by  that  poet,  doubtless,  on  account 
cf  his  amiable  and  inoffensive  character,  which  procured 
him,  among  the  wits  of  that  time,  the  name  of  the  Lamb. 
The  only  time  he  ever  deviated  from  the  gentleness  of  this 
animal  was  when  Cooke,  the  translator  of  Hesiod,  abiised 
his  poeti^y  to  his  face^  On  this  provocation  Mr.  Loekman 
proved  bis  relationship  to  the  genus  irritalnle^  hy,  retort* 
ing,  with' a  quickness  not  usual  to  him,  **It  maybe  so; 
but  thank  God !  my  name  is  not  at  full  length  in  the  Dun* 
ciad.^'  Mr.  Lbckman's  poetical  talents  were  certainly "^not 
%'ery  extensive,  as  the  greatest  part  of  his  effusions  are 
only  a  few  songs,  odes,  &c.  written  on  temporary  sob- 
jects,  and  set  to  music  for  Vauxhall  and  other  places  of 
public  entertainment.  Mr.  Reed,  however,  found  two 
pieces  of  the  dramatic  kind,  both  of  them  designed  to  be 
set  to  music ;  but  only  the  second  of  them,  he  thinks,  was 
ever  performed,  viz.  1.  '*  Rosalinda,  a  musical  drama, 
1740^''  4to..  2.  "  David^s  Lamentations,  an  oratorio;^' 
which  we  believe  were  not  successful.  ■ 

In  1762,  he  issued  proposals  for  a  complete  edition  of 
his  poems,  to  be  printed,  by  subscription,  in  two  volumes 
4to.  He  frequently  went  to  court  to  present  his  poems  to 
\'k^  royal  family ;  and  after  he  became  secretary  to  the  Brit 

I  Nicbol&*s  Bpwyef. 
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tish  herrihg-fisheryy  tendered  to  the  saihe  illustrious  per-* 
sonages  presents  of  pickled  berrings,  &c.  all  which,  both' 
poems  and  herrings,  he  took  care  to  inform  the  public 
**  were  most  graciously  received.**  He  was  employed  in 
compiling  some  of  the  lives  in  the  **  General  Dictionary, 
including  Bayle ;''  and  translated  various  works  from  the 
French.  In  all  his  employments  he  maintained  an  amiable 
and  unblemished  character,  and  died  much  lamented  at  his 
bouse'in  Brownlow-street,  Long  Acre,  of  a  paralytic  stroke, 
Feb.  2,  1771.* 

LOCK YEll  (Nicholas),  a  non^copformist  divine,  the 
son  of  William  Lockyer  of  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire, 
was  born  in  that  county  in  1612,  and  in  1629  studied  iA 
New-Inn  hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  arts.  He  afterwards  went  into  holy  oi*ders,  and 
bad  a  cure,  but  siding  with  the  presbyterian  party,  became 
a'  leading  man  in  their  committees,  and  other  measures  for 
reforming  the  church.  He  obtained,  by  the  same  interest, 
a'fellowsbip  of  Eton- college,  and  in  1658  was  made  provost, 
but  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration.  He  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  at  Woodford  in  Essex,  where,  as  Wood 
says,  he  died  <<  a  wealthy  man,''  March  13,  1684-5 ;  and  . 
viras  buried  in  St.  Mary's-church,  Wbitechapel.^  His  works, 
of  which  Wood  has  given  a  very  copious  list,  consist  of 
sermons,  and  tracts  of  practical  piety.  Calamy,  who  gives 
but  a  slight  account  of  biro,  says,  that ^*  his  writings  shew 
him  to  have  been  very  zealous  and  affectionate ;  earnestly 
bent  upon  th^  conversion  of  souls^  ' 

LODGE .  (Thomas,  M.  D.)»  a  drasuuic  poet,  descended 
from  a  family  which  had  its  residence  tn  Lincolnshire ;  but 
whether  the  doctor  himself  was  born  there,  seems  not  very 
easy  to  be  ascertained.  Langbaine  and  Jacob,  and,  after 
them,  Wincop  and  Cheiwood,  who,  in  the  general,  are 
little  more  thsLn  copiers,  say  that  he  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  Wood  informs  us>  that  it  was  at  Oxford,  where 
he  made  his  first  appearance  about  1573,  and  was  after- 
wards a  scholar  under  the  learned  Dr.  Hobye,  of  Trinity^ 
college.  Here  he  made  very  considerable  advances  in 
learning,  dedicating  his  leisure  time  to  the  reading  the 
poets  of  antiquity ;  and,  having  himself  a  turn  to  poetry, 
especially  of  the  satirical  kind^    he  became  kniowh  by 

■  '  •  ■  *  '. 

}  Biog,  Dram.— Gent.  Ma«.  vol.  LXIL  p.  3 U;— Nichols's  Bovycr.^Bo^ 
well's  Life  of  Johnson. 
^  Atb.  Ox.  rol.  n.-~Calamy.*—Harwood's  Alumni  Etoacnses. 


bpwfver,  f^n^^l^  bow  8«14om  tb«  study  of  pQfitry  yioMli  » 
c^npe^p^  proyi^^pD  fo  its  pmj^i^orf,  ^t^r  jN9?ipg  IAI^W 
ODf  dej^fie  in  »rt%  applie4  h^^i^f  1^  i^i|b  gr«il^  »»9idllilgF» 
to  tbf»  fnpra  pfpfi^lfi  study  of  pby.#ip,  j^nd  fi^r  fiirlber 
inprpTepept  wf^flt  «*rpfid.  After  *t>ying  a  su^p^i?9t 
rimf  ^  Ayigppp  to  )>fi  eplitf  ^4  ^  rto  4^r^  of  dpptpr  m 
that  univfnify,  (le  relarp^^,  an<i>  in  ibp  laJttQr  ^4  of  q^9W» 
Eli^abetb's  reign,  was  incorporated  in  the  uii|^irs|ty  of 
Cwibridgp.  He  ^ftei^wardy  settled  in  l-P»«Jop,  wbere^  ky 
his  ski)l  apd  interest  witb  Af  B^W^^o  Cttbpliff  PWtFt  m 
l^rbich  pecsvasion,  it  is  s^d,  be  w^  btFpugb(  i|p»  be  4tl»iPtA 

gre^  practice.  Jp  wfcai^  ye*r  Pr.  Iuo4ge  WW  biorn  d^  oot 
eyidfntiy  appear;  but  he  4ied  ifi  169$,  ^d  \k94  ^ibulei 
paid  tp  bji  meiBory  by  mfiqy  of  his  cpntetppprftry  peeton 
w^q  (lyve  cbiufapteri^ed  biip  ei  a  num  of  yery  coosidefftbte 
genjns. 

|)is  draai9tie  wpr^s  are»  ).  <<  Wpupds  of  Civil  Ww,  R 
tragedy,  159  V'  4to«  2.  <<  (.ppking-Glils*  for  Loodou  upd 
England,  a  tmgi-coqiedy,  159S  :*'  (wsis(ed  by  Rpbert 
f^Mn.)  Wipst^inly  has  named  foi|r  more  dramatic  pi^eei 
b^deii  the  first  of  the  tvo  j^bqye  n^med,  wbiqb  be  ?49eit# 
tp  have  been  written  by  this  author,  ip  coiiiunctioQ  with 
ilobert Green,  J.  "  Ujdy  Alimony,'*  e  cpmedy^  8-  "  ^w 
of  Nature,^'  a  comedy.  3.  *<  Uberalitie  and  Pcodigriitj^/ - 
aeomedy.  4*  ^' Luminalia."  Bpt  tbe  fir^t  three  of  tbeie* 
though  they  might  be  brought  to  egree  ip  point  pfti||^e»  yet 
are  all  printed  anonymously }  iind,  a^  ip  the  I|^»  i^  ^ 
written  on  a  perticuliOr  occesioo,  and  tbait  Ml  tiU  tWP  yfATft 
>fter^  Pr.  (.odge'9  death,  and  fuU  tbirty-6ye  al^r  ^^  of 
Robert  Greeq. 

Qis  other  writings  were,  i.  <^  AJurm  against  tbe  Usurer 
eODtaiping  tried  experiencey  egaio«t  worldly  ^buses^"  toud* 
i  $9i.  2.  <<  History  of  Tribonius  and  Pri^csria,  with  Tmtb> 
Complaint  over  England."  9.  *<  Cupbues  Gol<J^A  teg»py-' 
4.  '^  Treatise  pf  the  Plague,  epotaining  the  nature,  signi;^ 
and  accidents  of  the  «ame«"  Lpndi  1 603,  4tQ.  |.  */  Co^o* 
tess  of  Lincoln's  Nursery,*^  OsU'ord,  1629,  4ta  9-  *^  Treii- 
tise  in  defence  of  Plays/'  7»  <<  C«tbsrp^  Diogepe^  in  1m 
singuUritiet  4c.''  tend.  1591,  4to.  Of  this  ss^ire  tbe 
reader  may  see  an  account  in  the  Bibliographer.  8.  **  The 
Divel  conjured,"  ibid.  1596,  4to.  noticed  in  the  **Re8ti- 
tnta."     He  trmtUted  l4so  iuto  Engli^b  JpsephijMi*s  Wprka, 
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Lowil.  15Q?ti  im>  i^  *p-  fel  J  w4  SiRQec»^»  WeVk?,, 

♦*  bplh  ipor^l  afl4  qa^^r^V    ji^id.  ]i§Hf  )i^?0|  ^9-  fvl,' 
Hik^  m^pp^m^  PWWry,  ^fts  tj)j^  ?pp  qf  »  iiff fcb^^nt  M 
^Uf^  of  aoQ/^  %  yesr.    Fwjo  ^c^pqI  lj,e  w>s  § ^jjt  19  J^^hs^ 

bv»  §tujclies  ^P^  tq  b^ve  ^i^d?d.  He  ftft^r^Wf  iy?n* 
%Qad  !jritb  Thquifj^  U?rfi  I$q)|m§|a,  iq  t^i^  ^mb^^jiiy  jtp  Ve- 
nipfj,  i^id  O^^ting  with  fiwrpi'?  ^*  Vi^j^gip  ^^jtJQres^p/?  bn 
t^psl^ed  U,  8wii  ^de4  b^^^s  pf  ^  pMnf^n  of  bis  PW<\ 
eggrayiqg,  ^4  ^  )cf)|^  of  \^\y,     Tbj?  was  printed  jq  1§7§| 

3V9,  Wbil^  qfl  hi»  ^fV^^h  ^^  ^KW  nms^^  yi«W»,  fffeifcfe 
b^  ^rterw^4s  e^bed.  RfiUimjng  \p  JSagl«nd^  b^  *§sj,8t^ 
Dc.  I^^r  of  yprJKi  ^p  dfflwif  g  Yarioufi  §pbj^cft  p|  o^tur^ 
^«tqfy,  ip^erted  ip  tb?  Pbilp§ppbic?l  TrwsacHpn?--    ^9 

d\^^  ^f  Ucds,  ip  August  1  ^a?,  wrt  w«wi  \>^n?i »«  H  vyqqA 

c|^arpb.  P^id(?4  thg  port:ra;it9  ^boye  iqpq(ipped)  tb^rci  %x^ 
s^vc^ral  view  by  tbi^  ft^Ut,  etpbed  }^  ft  ^ligbt  but  spiritfiji 

style,  from  his  own  designs,  whicb  be  mad^  bPt))  at  bQinfl 
apd  abro44*    Tli^J  *>?»r  ^be  Iq^jpks  g|  g^qjuj  f^d  f  ||Qod 

•  ^fte,» 

LOfTUS  (Duixley),  9,  Y^ry  l^^med  omental  scbols^r, 
was  t;he  ^i^^copd  sqq  ^f  fif  A^m  ^-gftn^  ^nd  gT^t  grandspp 
of  Or.  A(|am  Loftps,  lybp  wf^*  f  rpbbi^^pp  prArpiagb,  \\^ea 
of  Opblin,  and  qne  of  tbe  lords  jqst|ceS|  $ipd  lord  qhanc^llpr 
of' Irebtp^.  \ie  w^  bprn  i^  }6i8y  at  Rathfarnam,  qp^T 
EJublip^.a  sta^^y  c^tle  buyt  by  hi^  ^npe^^pr  tbp  w^h- 
bjisbpp,  and  %Has  edMcatpd  i^  Trifiity  cpUegq,  wbeff  b^ 
vj^  adfi^itted  feUow^qifiiiqper  iq  1635.     About  the. tim? 

.  h^  tppk  bi»  fir§t  4^gr«is  in  ^r^,  tbe  ^^tr^rdinary  prpficir 
eincy  be  bad  pnad^  m  laijigi^gps  fi^racted  tbp  p^o^cie  pf 
lyrtebb^sbqp  tJsb49r>  wbQ  ct;urpest\y  advi^^d  bis^  ffltbef  tp  §eq4 
hiiW  tp  Qxford,  wheKf»  hf^  npiigbl;  ii^wpve  bis  PJieqtjtl  k?Mrq-s 
iqg,  9  mattpr  i^rhjcb  tb?it  worthy  pr^U^  pqqajideM  ^ 
highly  important  in  the  investigation  9t  (^ba  bvitp^y  %q4 
jminpipl^s  q£  tb^  Cbristiap  lel^on.  Mr.  Lpftips  w^  9c« 
cpcdingly  sfeulf  by  his  fi^obf '  ^P  P^^rd,  and  entered  pf 
UniY^csity  ppilftge^  wb^re  be  w^s.  incprpoir^^ti^d  3-  4-  W 
NpTi^mb^r  l^39«     About  tbis  twe  he  qommpqced.  tbq 

^  Atb.  Ox.  ToL  If^Cibber*!  LiTes.— BiQ|r.  Dram,— Phillips'i  Theatmm  hf 
•ir  ^  firydg«8.-r-W«iion'i  History.— BlUs*s  SpecinMiiii.-rBi41iocr«||bari  Tol.  I» 

*  YMpo|c*ii  ^Hf^oWf^— l^tjTtttt's  Dictipnary. 
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Study  of  the  law,  with  a  view  to  take  his  bachelor's  d^ee 
in  that  faculty,  but  at  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  in  Uni- 
versity college,  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1641, 
and  then  returned^  to  Ireland  at  the  moment  the  rebellion 
broke  out.     His  father,  who  was  at  that  time  vice-trea- 
surer; and  one  of  the  privy  council,  procured  a  garrison  to 
.be  placed  in  his  castle  of  Rathfamam,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  his  son  Dudley,  who  displayed   his  skill 
and  courage,  by  defending  the  city  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Irish  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  mountains.     He  was 
afterwards  made  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  vicar- 
general  of  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  and 
faculties,  all  which  offices  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  also  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  esteemed  the 
most  learned  of  any  of  his  countrymen  in  that  faculty. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  talents  and  memory 
were  very  much  impaired,  and  when  about  seventy-six 
years  of  age,  he  married  a  second  wife,  but  died  the  year 
following,  in  June  1695,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's 
church,  Dublin. 

'  Mr.  Loftus's  greatest  excellence  lay  in  the  knowledge 
of  various  languages,  especially  the  oriental ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to 
translate  as  many  languages  into  English.  Among  arch- 
bishop Usher's  letters  is  one  from  him  to  that  prelate,  which, 
although  short,  shews  his  avidity  to  search  out  oriental 
books  and  MSS. ;  as  well  as  his  high  respect  and  gratitude 
to  Usher,  who  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Bodleian  library.  Yet  his  character  in  other  respects 
does  not  correspond  with  his  parts  or  learning.  He  was 
accounted,  says  Harris,  an  improvident  and  unwise  man, 
and  his  many  levities  and  want  of  conduct  gave  the  world 
too  much  reason  to  think  so.  The  same  biographer  men- 
tions "  a  great,  but  free-spoken  prelate,"  who  said  of  Mr. 
Loftus,  that  **  he  never  knew  so  much  learning  in  the 
keeping  of  a  fqol." 

His  learning,  indeed,  and  his  industry  appear  very  evi- 
dent by  his  many  writings.  Besides  the  ^thiopic  New 
Testament  which  he  translated  into  Latin,  at  the  request  of 
Usher  and  Selden,  for  the  Polyglot,  and  which  procured 
him  from  Walton  the  character  of  *^  vir  doctissimus,  tarn 
generis  prosapia,  quam  linguarum  ori^ntalium  scientia, 
nobilis,"  he  published,  1.  **  Logica  ArmeniUca  in  Latinam 
traducta/'  Dublin,  1657,  12mo.     2.' "  Introductio  in  totam 
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Aristotclis  Philosophiam,**  'Aid.  1657,  12ino.  3.  « The 
Proceedings  observed  in  order  to,  and  in  the  consecration 
of,  the  twelve  Bifihops  in  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Dublin, 
Jan.  27,  1660,''  Lond.  1661,  4to.  4.  *<  Liber  Psalmorum 
Davidis  ex  Armeniaco  idibmate  in  Latinum  traductus,'' 
Dublin,  1661,  12mo.  5.  ^' Oratio  funebris  habita  post 
exuiias  nuperi  Rev.  patris  Joan.  (Bramhall)  archiepiscopi 
Armachani,"  ibid.  1663,  4to.  6.  *' The  Speech  of  James 
duke  of  Ormond,  made  in  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  Sept, 
17,  1662,  translated  into  the  Italian,"  ibid.  1664.  7. 
"Reductio  htium  de  libero  arbitrio,  prssdestinatione,  et 
reprobatione  ad  arbitrium  boni  viri,"  ibid.  1670,  4to.  8. 
'*  A  Book  demonstrating  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
English  government,  that  the  Irish  rebels  should  be  ad<> 
mitted  to  their  former  condition  with  impunity,  by  topics 
drawn  from  principles  of  law,  policy,  and  conscience," 
published  under  the  name  of  Pbilo-Britannicus.  9.  ^<  Let- 
tera  esortatoria  di  mettere  opera  a  fare  sincera  penitenza 
ihandata  alia  signora  F.  M.  L.  P:  &c."  16^7,  4to.  This 
piece  was  written  on  account  of  a  lady  of  Irish  birth,  with 
whom  he  was  criminally  connected,  and  whom  he  wished 
to  pass  for  an  Italian,  as  she  was  educated  in  Italy.  Her 
name  was  Francisca  Maria  Lucretia  Plunket.  It  was  to 
her  he  wrote  this  exhortatory  letter,  which  was  followed 
soon  after  by,  10.  "  The  Vindication  of  an  injured  lady, 
F.  M.  Lucretia  Plunket,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  the  queen  mother  of  England,"  Lond.  1667, 
4to.  11.  Two  pamphlets  of  the  <<  Case  of  Ware  and  Shir- 
ley," a  gentlenian  who  married  an  heiress  against  her 
will.  12.  **  A  Speech  delivered  at  the  Visitation  held  in 
the  diocese  of  Clogher,  sede  vacante,  Sept.  27,  1671," 
Dublin,  1671y  4to.  13.  "The  first  marriage  of  Katherine 
Fitzgerald  (now  lady  Decies),  &c.  asserted,"  Lond.  1677, 
4to.  Readers  of  the  present  times  will  be  surprised  to  be 
told,  that  this  pamphlet  relates  to  the  marriage  of  lord 
Decies,  aged  eight  years,  to  Katherihe  Fitz-gerald,  aged 
twelve  and  a  half:  The  little  ladv  in  about  twenty  months 
took, another  husband,  Edward  Viiliers,  esq.  Mr.  Loftus's 
opinion  was,  that  the  first  marriage  was  legal.  His  argu* 
nient  was  answered  by  Robert  Thomson,  LL.  D.  in  a 
pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "  Sponsa  nondum  uxor,"  Lond. 
1678,  4to.  14.  "  Several  Chapters  of  Dionysius  S^rus> 
Comment  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  concerning  the  Life 
^n^  Death  of  our  Saviour,"  Dublin,  4to.     15.  *'  The  Com- 
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viffBil»ty  9n  the  Fa^r  £ii:^gfli$U,  by  Dipny^iui  Sv^us,  out 
of  \\^fii  ^vri^c  tongue.**  1 6.  <^  Qomqi^ntikry  on  St,  Paurs 
Epi9^f(P(  py  MouM  Bar-Cepb^  qiit  oftbe  Syriac.'*  17, 
"  P^poaMioo  of  P^pnysius  ^yr^s,  o^  St  M?Mrkj"  Dublin, 
167$9  ^Pji  stccor^ip^  ^0  Harrisj  Sut  ^y  the  3odleiaa  cata^t 
Ipf  w  it  would  ^pp^r  ^b£^t  f^pst,  if  not  ally  the  four  pre- 
<^4inf  i^r^cle^  w#r^.  publj^htd  tpgettier  in  1672.  18. 
'*  History  of  (b^  Easterp  ajid  Weston  Cburches,  by  Gre- 
gory  Mapbrtoo,  tran^lfited  into  \»x\n  from  tbe  Syriac.** 
19.  '<  CoinmenUvy  on  the  general  Epistles^  ^nd  Acts  of 
the  A|^xit8tl«fi»  by  Gregory  Maphrino.'*  20.  •<  Pr?«U  c«I- 
ti|8  divioi  juxta  ritus  pnintevonim  Christiaporuniy*'  contain- 
iog  yaripiis  ^ncif^p^  liturgies,  &c.  Dublin,  1693,  4to.  21. 
^*  A  dear  ^pd  learned  EypUcatipn  of  the  History  of  our 
Blewed  j^av^ouri  taken  put  of  above  thirty  Greek^  Syriac, 
and  otber  oriental  authors,  by  way  of  Catena,  by  Diony- 
sius  Syrps,  translated  into  English,'*  DubliOi  1^95,  4>to. 
Hi^rrui  mentions  a  few  other  translations  from  the  Arine- 
niaily  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  but  without  date  or  place»  ftnd 
which  protMihlv  were  printed  with  sop^  of  the  preceding.^ 

t^OGAN  (Jam^s)i  a  polite  scholar,  and  magistrate  of 
spine  eminence  ip  Amenca^  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
1674*  He  w^  on^  of  tbe  people  called  Quakers^  and  ac- 
fiPWpiAied  \V)Uiain  Penn  in  bis  l^t  voyage  to  Pennsyl- 
Ti^aia*  For  fnany  years  of  bis  life  he  was  emplc^ed  in 
public  ^i^ip^ss,  f^pd  rose  to  t)^e  pfficea  of  c^ief  justice 
apd  goYernor  of  tbp  province :  hjfX  h^  i^\%  always  itn  ar- 
douf  qf  ^ti:|dy>  and  by  l^usbanding  \iA»  leisure  boars, .  fonnd 
tioie  tq  write  several  ti^eatises  in  Latin,  pf  which  one  on 
the  geBer9tion  of  plants,  was  translated  into  ^nfglish  by 
Dr.  f pthergilK  When  adfanced  jn  years,  l^<b  Withdrew 
frpm  the  lufppl^  of  pp^ic  bpskiess  to  the  ^oiitude  of  his 
co^ptry-sefif,  near  Germ^ntowp,  where  b^  corresponded 
with  tbe  m9%%  dU^Q^ulsbed  literary  characters  of  Europe, 
^e  also  oiade  a  i^ersipp  pf  '^  Cicero  de  Seuectote,^  which 
was  published  wHh  notes  by  the  celebriited  Dr.  Frapkfiin. 
]^r.  t.o^a  died  ii^  17^1,  al  the  ^e  of  sevepty-sevep^  leaV-^ 
ipg;  bi|i  library,  which  he  had  been  fifty  years  in  collecting, 
tq  the  f ^ple  of  Peppsylvania*  The  following  extract 
^m  hiA  wUt  a&rds  a  pleasing  idea  of  his  literary  entbu- 
sia^fp :  *Mn  ifiy  library,  which  I  have  left  to  the  city  of 

V  Ath.Qx.  M  n.«*IiMrrit^i  t4it{SB  of  Wart't  IreUiM).--Lods^**  Peec»^  ^^ 
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PhtladeTpfaia^  for  the  advancement  atid  facilitotit)^  fof  das- 
sical  learnings  are  above  an  hundred  vdluthes  of  authoi's  ift 
folio,  all  in  GVeek,  with  mostly  tbeir  versionl.  All  the 
Roman  das&itss  without  exception.  All  the  whote  Gre^ 
mathematicians,  viz.  Archimedes,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  both 
his  Geography,  and  Alhlagest,  which  I  had  in  Greek  (with 
Theon's  commentary  in  folio,  above  tW  pages)  from  iny 
teamed  fHend  F^bridus,  wto  published  14  volumes  of  his 
^  Bibliotbeque  Grecque,*  in  4to,  iti  which,  after  he  had 

-finished  his  account  of  Ptolemy,  on  my  inquiring  of  him 
at  Hamburgh  in    '  "   '*  how  I  should  find  it,  having  Ibng 

'  sought  for  it  in  vain  in  England ;  \ih  sent  it  me  out  of  his 
own  library,  telling  me  it  was  so  scarce,  that  neither  prayers 
i)or  price  couldpurchase  it  Besides  there  are  mahy  6^ 
the  ih6st  Valuable  Latin  authors,  and  a  great  number  of 
modern  mathematicians,  with  air  the  three  editions  of 
Newton,  Dr.  Wallls,  Halley,  &e.**^ 

LOGAN  (JOHK),  a  Scotch  divine  and  poet,  was  born 
about  the  begihuing  of  174T-8,  at  Soutra,  in  the  parish  of 
Talk,  od  the  southern  extremity  of  Mid- Lothian,  where  his 
father  rented  a  small  fkrm.  He  appears  to  hav6  been 
taught  the  first  rudiments  6f  teaming  at  the  scho6l  of  Mus« 

.  selburgh,  near  Edinburgh ;  and  here,  as  well  ad  at  home, 
was  zealouslv  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Caltinistic 
System  of  religion,  as  professed  by  the  seceders,  a  species 
of  dissenters  from  the  established  church  of  Scotland.  In 
1T62,  he  entered  on  the  Usual  courses  of  study  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  wherd  hfe  made  tincommon  profi- 
ciency in  the  learned  lahguages,  but  discovered  ilo  great 
iriclinatioh  for  mathematics,  or  metaphysics,  although  he 
took  care  not  to  be  so  deficieht  iA  these  briamchds  as  to  in* 
cur  any  censure,  or  create  ahy  hindrance  t6%is  acade- 
thical  progress.  His  turn  being  origitially  to  works  of  ima- 
gination, he  found  milch  that  was  congenial  in  a  course  of 

"^  lectures  then  read  by  professor  John  Stevetison,  on  Aris- 
totle^s  Art  of  Poetry,  and  on  Longinus ;  and  while  these 

,  directed  his  taste,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  ac- 
quiring a  moref  perfect  knowledge  of  Homer,  whose  beau- 
ties he  relished  with  poetical  enthusiasm.  The  writings  of 
Milton,  and  other  eminelit  poets  of  the  English  series,  be- 
came likewise  hii  favourite  studies,  and  the  discovery  of 

«  TliedatA  here  in  Darb's Triteb  m  AmerioB,  1M3,  Sro,  fiomnliich  tbi^ 
account  is  taken,  is  I77'2,  which  must  be  wroosr. 

1  DaVig^s  Tra?et«. 
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Ossian's  poeoUy  which  took  place  when  be  was  at  college^ 
opened  new  sources  of  admiration  and  improvement 

At  what  time  he  beg^n  to  imitate  his  favourite  models,  is 
doubtful,  but  as  an  inclination  to  write  poetry  is  generally 
precipitate,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  produced  many  of 
his  lesser  pieces  while  at  the  university ;  and  he  had  the 
advice  and  encouragement  of  Dr.  John  Main  of  Athelstone-^ 
fordy  a  clergyman  of  classical  taste,  in  pursuing  a  track 
which  genius  seemed  to  have  pointed  out*  He  had  also* 
acquired  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  lord  Elibank,  and 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blair,  who  regarded  him  as  a  youth 
of  promising  talents,  and  unusual  acumen  in  matters  of 
criticism.  By  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Blair,  he  was, 
in  1768,  received  into  the  family  of  Sinclair,  as  private 
tutpr  to  the  present  baronet  of  Ulbster,  the  editor  of  those 
statistical  reports  which  have,  done  so  much  honour  to  the 
clerical  character  of  Scotland.  Here,  however,  Logan  did 
not  remain  long,  but  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the 
divinity  lectures,  with  a  view  of  entering  into  the  church. 
Either  by  reading,  or  by  the  company  he  kept,  he  had 
already  overcome  the  scruples  which  inclined  his  parents 
to  dissent,  and  determined  to  take  orders  hi  the  esta* 
blishment. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  Poems  on  several  occasions,  by  Michael  Bruce,"  a  youth 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  exhibiting  con- 
siderable talents  for  poetry.  Ip  this  volume,  however, 
Logan  chose  to  insert  several  pieces  of  his  own,  without 
specifying  them,  a  circumstance  which  has  since  given 
rise  to  a  controversy  between  the  respective  friends  of 
Bruce  and  Logan.  In  1770,  after  going  through  the  usual 
probation|ry  periods,  Logan  was  admitted  a  preacher,  and 
in  1773  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  at  South  Leith^ 
which  he  accepted.  His  poems,  which  had  been  hitherto 
circulated  only  in  private,  or  perhaps  occasionally  inserted 
in  the  literary  journals,  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  person 
to  assist  in  a  scheme  for  revising  the  psalmody  of  the  church. 
For  this  purpose  he  was,  in  1775,  appointe4  one  of  the 
committee  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  (the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  Scotland),  and  took  a  very  active 
part  in  their  proceedings,  not  only  revising  and  improving 
some  of  the  old  versions,  but  adding  others  of  bis  own  com- 
position. This  coltection  of  "  Translations  and  Para- 
phrases" ^as  published  in  1781,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Assembly. 
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About  two  years  before  this  publicatton  appeared,  he 
had  prepared  a  cotirse  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  had  on  this  occasion  consulted  Drs.  Robertson, 
Blair,  Carlisle,  and  other  eminent  men  connected  with  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  who  seemed  liberally  inclined  to 
promote  bis  success.  The  first  request,  however,  which 
he  had  to  make,  happened  not  to  be  within  their  power. 
He  desired  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  college  for  the  delivery 
.of  his  lectures,  but  by  the  statutes  no  indulgence  of  that 
kind  could  be  granted  to  persons  teaching  or  lecturing  on 
subjects  for  which  regular  professors  were  already  ap- 

Eointed.     He  then  hired  a  chapel,  in  which  he  delivered 
is  first  course  of  lectures  in  1779-80,  and  his  auditors,  if 
not  very  numerous,  were  of  that  kind  whose  report  was  of 

freat  consequence  to  his  fame*  In  his  second  course,  be 
ad  a  larger  auditory,  and  attracted  so  much  notice,  that 
he  entertained  very  sanguine  hopes  of  being  promoted  to 
the  professorship  of  history,  which  became  vacant  about 
this  time. 

Here,  however,  an  obstacle  presented  itself,  which  he 
had  not  foreseen,  and  which  his  friends  could  not  remove. 
It  had  been  the  invariable  practice  of  the  patrons  to  pre- 
sent to  this  office  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
and  in  the  present  instance  their  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Fra^ 
zerTytler,  the  late  lord  Woodhouselee,  a  gentleman  whose 
talents  (had  talents  been  the  criterion)  must  have  excluded 
all  competition.  Whether  owing  to  this  appointment,  or 
^to  the  decay  of  public  curiosity,  Logan's  lectures  were  no 
longer  encouraged  ;  but  in  1781,  he  published  an  analysis 
of  ^em,  entitled  *^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,'' 
and  soon  after  one  entire  lecture  in  the  form  of  an  ^^  Essay 
on  the  Manners  of  Asia."  Both  were  favourably  received, 
yet  without  those  decisive  proofs  of  encouragement  which 
could  justify  his  publishing  the  whole  course,  as  he  pro- 
bably intended.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  volume  of 
^^  Poems,"  which  were  so  eagerly  bought  up,  that  a  second 
edition  became  necessary  within  a  few  nionths.  Such  po- 
pularity induced  him  to  complete  a  tragedy  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  preparing,  entitled  ^^  Runamede,"  and 
founded  upon  the  history  of  the  great  charter.  This  tra- 
gedy was  accepted  by  the  manager  of  Covent-garden 
.  theatre,  but  was  interdicted  by  the  licenser  of  the  stage  as 
containing  political  allusions  that  were  improper.  It  was 
printed,  howeyer,  in  17S3,  and  afterwards  acted  on  the 
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Edifi^iHftl  \!kdBLi^^i  but  ittet  ^th  nb  i^xtnu>rdifi«fy  s^jiUttse 
4Atftbf  M  tH^'cIds^t  or  Oft  the  itBge.  hi  thii  ftttemptj  in- 
i^«d^  th«i  iriY^df'  siii^s  to  hitire  ixikt^k«ti  hib  tfitenc»;  Ih 
Blfotliiirtdv  His  Mogrttpbei*  iiifbn&s  iiir,  hfe  had  td  ^to^ntiir 
ihe  g^u^M  i^^Bdiced  ijf  tbiit  coantry  Against  tbis  iiii^h^ 
ft¥Mbe  df  tb«  ^lefgy  i«i  tbe^^tsirl  cone^hii. 

Thtst  dl^appointmentsr,  #6  iir«  toM,  <<  pi^^yed  #itb  pilii- 
^^trt  ki^nnb!i§  upoti  a  tififtd  iincooinlbfrty  sUsceptibte.  ills 
t^pet/^  it  ib  Mkted,  <>  vHls  stiH  fbfthef  fretted  by  ib^  urn- 
Itoge  \Miich  Hbriie  ^  bis  paiilb  had  nnjustty  Uik€^  at  bis 
ebgagMg  iii  tftUdie^  fbl^gii  t(»  bte  profi^^pn,  aili  Wl^ 
otberis,^  ttrttb  Mbfe  reason,  Uttd  eoilf^ived^  cm  accoiiht  df 
tetimn  deiriktlcftt^  fr6m  tbe  propriety  and  dei?oriiifi  cif  Bis 
t\^tB\  dbkra^t^ ;  tbough  not  ii  fev(r  of  tfaeni  vir^  sufli- 
^terttly  YSieM  iH  lU^r  allovWmtes  fot  irh^gtil«riti^»  #lr^ 
cotild  dhly  bef  ftttKbiit^  to  ineq[tlality  of  spirits  and  irri- 
ikbility  of  nerve^.^*  ^  This  yindicatidn  is  speciotts,  bm  will 
not  htikt  ei^atmnation.  Ther6  coald  sorely  fe^  no  gVMt 
injustice  in  complaining  of  studies  wbicb  diverted  him  fktsm 
bis  proffession — a  profession  which  h^  had  vtihsntaiHy  ebo- 
seh,  a^d  ih  wbich  hts  tiras  liberaliy  s^tled  $  ot  df  irr^l^ii- 
titl^s  ivbi6b  unfitted  him  td  p^rfofiii  its  duties,  abd  ^U^ 
Inm  at  last  to  compduftd  for  his  inability  6t  neglect  by  ft* 
tiring  updti  h  smalt  anbuity.  Yet  sbcb  was  the  ease ;  abd 
with  this  annuity,  or  with  tbe  promise  of  it,  he  cabi^  to 
London  in  1786,  and  for  some  time  subsisted  by  furnisH- 
ibg  articles  for  tb6  *<  English  Revidtr,**  and  perhaps  dtb^r 
periodical  publications.  He  wrote  also  a  paAi|^Iet,  ^- 
tftled  *^  A  Review  of  tbe  PAncipal  Cbarg^  against  Mh 
Hastings,*'  which  was  a  very  able  tcdA  elbqtrent  vi)ifdiciBLtion 
df  that  gentleinan  ;  and  probably  appifedre^  in  tbdt  light  to 
tbe  public  at  large,  for  the  publisher,  agaitibt  Wbd^  tbe 
friends  of  tbe  impeacbtnent  di^etit^  a  proke6ntion,  ii^as 
acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jVLty.  Tfaift  lasrt  tonseqtli^niee, 
Logan  did  not  live  to  Witness.  His  health  biid  been  for 
some  trnre  broken,  and  be  died  at  his  apartments  in  Marl- 
borough-street,  I>ec.  28,  1738,  in  the  fortieth  y(^ar, of  his 
age. 

Notwithstanding  his  AliKngs,  it  is  with  {Pleasure  We  tdpy 
the  following  passage  from  the  Life  pi'efixed  to  tl^  Ittte 
edition  of  bis  poems.  — ^  **  The  end  of  Logto  wiis  iitily 
Christian.  When  be  became  too  weak  to  hold  a  bbbic,  h9* 
employed  his  time  in  hearing  such  young  persons  as  i^Mted 
him  i^ad  the  Scriptures.     His  conversation  tuMed  ehl^ 
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ou  serious  subj/ects,  and  w^g  mo^t  ad*ecti9g  4q4  i^sliPVQjbivfu 
He  foresaw  and  prepi^red  for  the  appro^  f^f  d^ai^,  ^p 
directions  about  his  funeral  iiyitb  tbie,  jiuip^^t  poa{i|KifUjrey 
and  dictated  a  distinct  and  judicious  w.i,llj  appQinti{)g  P,f« 
Donald  Qrani^  and  bis  Ancieujt  a^d  steady  frjeirid^  Dr,  jRo* 
bertson^  b,is  ^xecut^rs^  and  jl?e%veatbiflg  io  ibe^  j»i#^r%- 
pertyi  books,  andMS^.  .t9  be  CQii^ec^ed  intp  lapnej/ f^r 
the  payment  of  lega^ie^  to  tbose  relati/i^|is  ;a(ti4  h^^^MWiifi 
ha4  tbe  strongest  claims  M{M>n ^iBa&ctionfi^e  rfm^ml^niil^j^ 
iu  bis  dyiog  momen^.?  ^  . 

I)r.  Kobertsoo  accordingly  prepar/ed  a  v^luoie  pf  |iis  $ejp'* 
mon$^  y^fhich  was  published  in  1790,  and  ^  ^CQC^  in  fh^. 
follpjwing  yesu*.    They  ar^  ii\  ge^ral  eleg^nf  lai^d  peiispji- 
jCMaus^  but  oc^sionally  burst  i^Uo  pstss>ages  pf  th^  4€C^l^* 
matiory  kind,  .wbicb>  however,  are  perJ^ps  QQt  Wf^uitaji^ 
to  the  warmth  of  pulpi^  oratory.  ..Tb^y  have  b^i  up^Of^ 
n;ioniy  successful,  the  &{t]^  edition  baying  piad^  Us  app^ejii^- 
attoe  in  \^Q7..     He  left  several  Qthejr  jDo^nu^crj^ptf,  w^^ 
were  once  intended  {or  publieatioQ. .   Ain^oqg.  M^ese  ajre  biis 
Lectures  on  J^iftory*   and  t^ree  or  fi^r  jlrag^es.     ]^  ' 
1805,^  nfW.edniM,of  bis  pipemp  w'a^  pf|bAi«il»ed  ,§t,£:diQ- 
^J^J^gk  ^l^  }^op4osim  .<o  wbi<^  a  Jife  is  pr^|:e^  by  ajQ  a^ci- 
oyi^us  ^nt6|r,     F^-oin.i^isthe  fafMjS:9pnt»L^e<Ji  19  tbe  ]pr#*' 
seni  mor^,  sHqciuct  /sketipji  bAm  b^en  bprrwied.     liogw 
deser^ies  ft  y^rgr  ^gk  rank  aipnoi^  Qur  fniaor  ppets.     Tbe 
cbij^f  cb^a9i£ief  .of  hi^  poetry  i^  the  paiibetic^  a^Q4,  U  wj|l 
npt^  pjBrj^ps,   hie  .e*5y  .^  j>ro(di?^e  aoy  pieces,  fr^  thje' 
wjbole  x^i^e  9f  Englul^  ppetry.  more  jpx^pisitely  tender 
aud  pathetic  than  "1^  ^ifae?  c^f  yarrow,"  "  Tiie  Pde 
o«i  ^he  Death  of  a  Yp^m?^  L8|dy,7  .or,,".A  Vi^t^o  tbe 
Couc^ry    in.    Antuipi?.''     "  The  i-ov/er^'*    se^ni$   to    as- 
auqEie  ^  bigl^^  character ;  the  opening  lines,  i^poken  by 
Harriet,  rise,  to  sublimity  by  noble .  gradations  pf  terrqr, 
and  an  accumiUatipn  of  im^ges^  which  are,  with  peculiar 
felicity,  <aade  tp  Vjapisb  on  the  appearance  of  ber  lover. 
In  the  ]H!hole  of  («r0gan's  poems  are  passages  of  U'ue  poetjic 
spipt  aod  sensibility.     Wit)aL  fi  fancy  so  various .  and  regu* 
Utedi  it  is  tp  be  Tegi;ett^d  he  did  not  o^ore  frequently  vCul- 
tivate  bi»  tftleot^.    Tbe.  episode  of  *^  Levina/'  ^a«ipng  iCt^e 
pieces  attributed  to  bim^  ii^dipate^  powers  that  might  bavte 
appeared   to  advantage  ip  a  regplar  poem.  of.  narratipo 
and  description.     His  sacred  pieces  are  allowed  to  be  of 
the  inferior  kind,  hut  they  are  iaferior  only  as  they  p-Xfi  pot 
original ;  he  strivei^  to  throw  an  air  of  modem  elegance 
Vql.  XIX.  C  c 
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Orer  the  simple  language  of  the  East,  consecrated  by  use 
and  devotional  spirit ;  and  he  fails  where  Watts  and  others 
have  iailed  before  him,  and  where  Cowper  only  has  escaped 
without  injufy  to  his  general  character.^ 

LOGGAN  (David)i  a  very  usefiili  if  not  an  eminent 
engraver,  was  a  native  of  Dantzic,  and  born  prcd>ably  in 
1635.     He  is  said  to  have  received  some  instructions  from 
Simon  Pass,  in  Denmark.     Passing  through  Holland,  he 
studied  under  Hondius,  and  came  to  England  before  the 
restoration.    Being  at  Oxford,  and  making  a  drawing  for 
himself  of  All-souls  college,  he  was  taken  notice  of,  and 
invited  to  undertake  plates  of  all  the  colleges  and  public 
buildings  of  that  university,  which  he  executed,  and  by 
which  he  fii^t  distinguished  himself^     He  afterwards  per- 
formed the  same  for  Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
hurt  hb  eye-sight  in  delineating  the  fine  chapel  of  King's 
college.  He  also  engraved  on  eleven  folio  plates,*  the  aca- 
demical habits  of  Oxford,  from  the  doctor  to  tha  lowest 
servant.    At  Oxford  he  was  much  c&ressed,  obtained  a  li- 
cence for  vending  his  <*  Oxonia  Illustrata,^*    for  fifteea 
years,  and  on  July  9,  1672,  was  matriculated  as  university- 
engraver^  by  the  name  of  *^  David  Loggan,  Gedaneasis/' 
He  was  the  most  considerable  engraver  of  heads  in  his 
Sime,  but  their  merit  as  works  of  art  has  not  been  rated 
very  high.    His  <<  Oxonia*'  and  '*  Cantabrigia  lllustrata," 
however,  will  perpetuate  his  name,  and  his  correctness  may 
still  be  traced  in  those  colleges  which  have  not  undergone 
alterations.     He  married  a  Mrs.  Jordan,  of  a  good  femily 
near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  left  at  least  one  son, 
ffho  was  fellow  of  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  and  B.D. 
in  J  707.     Loggan  died  in  Leicester-fields,  where  he  had 
resided  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days,  either  in  1693  or 
1700,  for,Vertue  gives  both  dates  in  different  places.* 

LOKMAN  (sumamed  the  Wise),  sometimes  called 
.  Abre  Anam,  or  father  of  Anam,  was  a  philosopher  of  great 
account  among  the  Easterns,  but  his  personal  history  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  what  we  have  is  probably 
fabulous.  Some  say  he  was  an  Abyssinian  of  Ethiopia  or 
Kubia,  and  was  sold  as  a  slave  among  the  IsraeHtes,  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  According  to  the  Ara- 
bians, he  was  the  son  of  Baura,  son  or  giapdson  of  a  sister 

^  lifB  as  abfyre.— JoboMMi  and  ChafiDera's  En^ifh  Vo^  ISIO. 
^iMT^polo't  Ei^gTSVf  n.— ^Uiitt*s  DiftioAsi^t 
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orauDt  of  Job.  Some  say  he  worked  as  a  carpenter,  others 
as  a  tailor,  while  a. third,  sort  will  hare  him  to  be  a  shep^ 
herd ;  however  that  be,  he  was  certainly  an.  extrmordioary 
person,  endowed  with'  great  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and 
we  have  an  account  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  he 
received  these. divine  gifts;  being  one  day  asleep  about 
noon,  the  angels  sfduted  Lokman  without  making  them- 
selves visible,  in  these  terms :  **  We  are  the  messengers 
of  God,  tby  creator  and  ours ;  and  be  has  sent  us  to  de- 
clare to  thee  that  he  will  make  thee  a  monarch,  and  his 
vice-gerent  upon  earth.''  Lokmair  replied,  ^  If  it. is  by 
an  al^olute  command  of  God  that  I  am  to  become  such  a 
one  as  you  say,  his  will  be  done  in  all  things  ;  and  I  hope 
if  this  should  happen,  that  he  will  bestow,  on  me  all  the 
grace  necessary  for  enabling  me  to  execute  his  commands 
faithfully ;  however,  if  he  would  graqt  me  the  liberty  to 
chuse  my  condition  of  life,  I  had  rather  continue  in  my 
present  state,  and  be  kept  from  offending  him ;  otherwilse, 
all  the  grandeur  and  splendours  of  the  world  would  be 
troublesome  to  me."  This  answer,  we  are  told,  was  so 
pleasing  to  God,  that  he  immediately  bestowed  on  him  the 
gift  of  wisdom  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  he  was  able  to 
instruct  all  men,  by  a  multitude  of  maxims,  sentences, 
and  parables,  aoiqunting  to  ten  thousand  in  number,  every 
one  of  which  bis  admirers  reckon  greater  than  the  whole 
world  in  value. 

This  story  is  evidently  of  the  ^aixic  cast  with  that  of  So- 
lomon, and  was  perhaps  taken  fj^om  it;  but. Lokoian  him- 
self gives  a  different  account  of  his  perfections^  Being 
seated  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  people  who  were  listen- 
ing to  him,  a  man  of  enainence  among  the  Jews,,  seeing  so 
great  a  crowd  of  auditors  round  him.,  asked  him,  ^'  Whe- 
ther he  was  not.  the  black  slave  who  a  little  before  looked 
after  the  sheep  of  a  person  he  named  ?"  To  which  Lokman 
assenting;  "How  has  it  been  possible,'^  continued  the  Jew, 
^'  for  thee  to  attain  so  exalted  a.  pit(:h  of  wisdom  and  vir^ 
tue  ?"  Lokman  replied,  "  It  was  by  the  following  means  : 
by  always  speaking  the  truth,  by  keeping  my  word  in-* 
violably,  and'  by  never  intermeddling  in  affairs  that,  did 
not  concern  me»" ;  Accordingly,  we  find  inscribed  to  him 
this  apophthegm;  "  Be  a  learned  man,  disciple  of  the 
learned,  or  im  auditor  of  the  learned  ;  at  least  be  a  lover 
of  knowledge,  and  desirous  of  improvement'*  Lokman, 
it  is  said,  had  not  only  consummate  knowledge,  but  was 

c  e  2 
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equiUjr  Modi  «ik1  mtaoiis ;  and  ne  nmtiy  admilPaUe  t|Mlt- 
dbi  caidd  not  Am%f$  be  Md  in  «IaT«ry.  Hit  master 
ffsmug  him  «  fateer  imiMi  t»  eat,  LokiMii  ale  it  bII  ;  #beii 
Us  anater^  aurpiiaed  at  Ins  exvet  obedieMe,  aa^,  *<  Hdw 
WS8  lit  fwsaible  69r  yoa  to  eat  ao  trnttseooa  %  fruit  ?**  Lek- 
laao  «'c^ied,  **  I  have  rteenred  so  tsmnj  fe^oets  from  you, 
tint  it  ia  no  nonder  I  abooid  oace  hi  ny  life  eat  a  intter 
»ekiii  froaa  your  band."  Tbia  gencraes  aiii8#er  Mmck  tbe 
oiasicr  to  aucb  a  degree,  that  be  ivmediately  gare  bim  his 
liberty. 

It  is  aaid  thia  be  trved  three  fauRdied  jf^ean,  and  died  in 
iho'ttge  of  tba  pvopbet  Jooaa^  He  was  buiied  eetfar  from 
Jerusatem-;  -and  bwaepulobre  was  to  be  aeee  not  above  a 
centtHry  ago,  at  Samlab,  a  aoiali  to«ro.  not  finr  from  Jem- 
aalefls  ^  i^anuMea  betiig  deposited  aear  tliose  of  tbe  se- 
Testy  pfopbeta  who  la^re  starved  to  <deacb  hy  tbe  Jews, 
aad  «11  dbed  ia  one  4ay.  He  was  of  the  Jewbh  reKgioB, 
aad  aoOie  time  scnrved  in  tbe  troops*  ef  king  Darid,  with 
whom 'be  had  been  coarersantin  Palestine,  and  was -greatly 
eateemefl  by  that  Qioaaieb.  The  relicsof  his  iaMes  were 
insUiahed  by  firpenias  is  Arabic  and  Latin,  with  bis  Ainu 
btc<Saamnar,  at  Leydeat  1686,  4to,  and  1656,  4to,  and 
Tanoaqail  Faber|(ave  an  edition  of  them  in  elegant  Latin 
Tone.  Galland  tramdated  them  into  French,  with  those 
of  Pilpay,  in  1714,  2  ?ols.  12mo;  and  a  newrohimewas 
translated  into  the  same  language  by  M.  Cardoaae,  in 
177^  There  is  a  more  reoetit  French  editioa  by  Maivel^ 
in  I79B,  4to*  Tbe  wor^  seems  rather  a  coHection  of  an- 
cient fables  tbaa  tbe  produoiion  of  any  one  writer.  From 
the  similarity  «f  many  ef  them  %o  tii6se  of  /Esop,  some 
have  inferred  fliat  Lofcmao  and  iEsop  were  diffeient  names 
for  the  san>e  person^  hot  Brocker  thinks  it  more  l^ly 
that  the  compiler  of  these  fiables  had  seen  those  of  JEsop, 
and  chose  to  insert  some  ef  |bem  in  his  eoUeetion.  Who^ 
ever  was  tbe  wiiter,  the  fablea  afford  no  inelegant  speci- 
men of  the  moiml  dootrine  of  the  Ambians.^* 

LOLME.     SeeDELOLME. 

LOMBARD  (Petbe),  well  known  by  the  tide  of  Master 
of  tba  Aentenoes,  was  hm  at  Novara,  in  Lombardy,  wlieBce 
he  took  his  surname.  He  was  educated  at  Bolc^a,  and 
Rbeims,  mider  St.  Bernard,  and  afterwaniU  removed  to 
Paris,  where,  as  one  of  the  professors 'in  iSbrnt  tfiuvemtjr) 

*  IVHetiielot  Bibl.  Orimtiir^  ■  e<a>  fiNBt^-Braekw. 
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b^  distingioihed  Umelf  ao  much^  that  ihev  euievrjr  of 
Chavtm  was  eotiftited  .upon  him.  He  inM  torn*  ump 
tutor  lo  Philip^  son  of  king'  Lewis  le  Qroi^  and  bralher  ol 
Lewis  tke  young;  and  was  so  mnob  eifeaned  bji  him, 
that  upon  tke  vacatioy  of  the  bishoptic  of  Paris,  that  nokla 
peisonage,  being  intended  for  ^  soe^  decUaed  it  lor  the 
sake  of  Lombard,  who  was  aco9rdingl3r  promoted  to*  it 
about  1160^  and  died  in  1164.  He  was  interred  to  the 
church  of  Mareellna,  in  the  suburb  tS  that  naftne^  wheae 
his  epitaph  is  still  to  be  seen.  His  iH^rk  of  the  Senleaoes^ 
divided  into  four  books,  contains  an  illus^traitipti  of  the  €kM$«t 
trines  of  the  church,  io  a  ooHcHstion  of  sentences  or  pa»« 
sages  taken  frooi  the  fathers.  This  was  lio  £Ei¥Oorabljr  ve^ 
eeived,  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  the  only  work  tailgtkl  in 
the  schools,  aad  the  author  was,  by  way  of  eminenoe^ 
called  the  *'  Master  of  the  Senteuces,''  and  was  actoooated 
the  ehief  of  the  scholastlo  divines.  His  work  was  first 
printed  s^  VeDiee,  1477,  foK  and  iunumerabie  ooqieaenta** 
ries  have  been  written  on  it.  In  our  qiwn  omnersiiiea  the  ^ 
being  admitted  ^f  to  read  the  Seatences"  was,  a^  may  be 
firequently  seen  in  Wood's- A tbease,  a  mark  of  great  pre^ 
gress  in  study,  for  4  greater  veneration  was  paid  to  |jDm*  ^ 
bard's  work  than  to  the  Scriptures.  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to 
Clement  IV;  mentions  tbis^referenae  i|s  an  absurdity. 
<^  The  bachelor,"  says  he,  ^^  who  readf  the  Scrtptures^ 
gives  place  to  the  reader  of  the  '  Senteoisas^^  who  every-* 
where  is  honoured  and  preferred.  The  reader  of  the  Seiii'* 
tences  has  his  choice  of  the  naost  eligible  time,  and  holds 
a  call  and  society  with  the  religions;  but  the  biblical 
reader  has  neither ;  and  must  beg  for  sue)^  an  boor  as  the 
reader  of  the  Sentences  is  pleased  to  assign  him.  He  who 
reads  the  Lombardine  thesis,  may  anywberq  dispute  and 
be  esteemed  a  master;  but  he  who  reads  the  text  of  Scrips 
^re  is  admitted  to  no  such  hononr;  the  fibfiirdity  of  this 
conduct  is  evident,'*  t^q} 

LOMENIE  (Henry  L&wis  ]>9»  Cf>mi  Pi  Brikmnb), 
was  bore  in  4635,  the  90U  of  that  conn^  de  Brienne  who 
was  ambassador  in  Enghiad  in  llr84*  He  had  the  rever^r 
sioB  of  the  secretary  of  staters  office  which  his  fiither  held, 
and  was  made  cou^iadior  of  state  in  l€dl,  when  a  boy  of 
siiDteen,  wi^  penmueion  to  exercise  this  office  when  he 
.  fhonid  attaie  the  age  of  twenty-five.    During  this  interval^ 

t  ]>iipib,^p4lothwai..— Bcuclttn 
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he  traveUed  over  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  north,  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  countries  he  wais  afterward  to 
treat  with,  and  on  his  return,  although  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  the  king  permitted  him  to  act  as  secretary  of 
state;   but  after  his  wife's  death,  in  1665,  Louis  XIV. 
obliged  him  to  resign  his  post.     M.  de  Lomenie  then  re^ 
tired  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and  was  sub-deacon,, 
but  left  them,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Christian  Louis, 
duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  in  1672.     His  residence  at  that 
court  was  the  origin  of  all  the  troubles  which  he.  brought 
upon  himself ;  for,  having  entertained  a  criminal  passion 
for  the  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
acquaint  her  with  it     She  complained  of  this  affront  to 
Louis  XIV.  who  ordered  him  to  return  to  Paris,  and  con- 
fined him  in  the  abbey  of  St  Germain-des-Prez,  then  at 
St  Benott-sur- Loire,  afterwards  at  St  Lazare,  and  lastly, 
at  the  abbey  of  St  Severin,  at  Chateau  Landon,  where  he 
died,  April  17,  1698.     He  left  an  account  of  his  travels, 
in  Latin,  entitled  **  Itinerarium,V  8vo,  written  with  elegance 
and  perspicuity.     2.  **  Recueil  de  Poesies  diverses  et  Chr£- 
tiennes,"  Paris,  1671,    3  vols.   12mo.      3.  '^  Remarques 
sur  les  Regies  de  la  Po6sie  Fran^oise,"  which  are  at  the 
end  of  the  ^'  Nouvelle  M6thode  Latine**  of  Port  Royal, 
the  seventh  edition,  8vo.     M.  de  Ch&lons  has  borrowed, 
without  any  acknowledgment,  almost  the  whole  of  these 
remarks,  in  his  treatise  ^^  Des  Regies  de  la  Po^sie  Fran^ise.*' 
Lomenie  also  published  a  translation  of  the  <^  Institutions 
of  Tfaaulerus,'^  8vo  and  12mo,  &c.  and  left  in  MS.  me- 
moirs of  his  life,  and  some  poems.     It  appears  from  his 
works,  that  he  possessed  wit  and  genius,  bdt  that  a  capri- 
cious, '  fickle,  and  inconstant  disposition,  joined  to  a  de- 
prayed  fancy,  rendered  them  useless  to  him,  and  in  some 
measure  to  the  world.^ 

LOMMIUS  (JoDOCUS  or  Van  Lom),  a  medical  writer 
of  reputation,  was  boru  at  Buren,  in  Guelderland,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  after  a 
liberal  education,  studied  medicine  principally  at  Paris, 
and  practised  for  a  considerable  time  at  Tournay,  to  which 
city  he  was  pensionary  physician  in  1557  ;  he  removed  to 
Brussels  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  about  1560,  and 
was  living  in  this  city  in  1562^  beyond  which  period  there 
i$  no  record  of  him.    He  left  three  small  works,  intTeiy 
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elegant  Latin,  viz.  /<  Gommentarii  de  Sanitate  tuenda  in 
primum  librumC.  Celsi/^  Loavain^  U58,  12mo.  This  is 
an  ..ample  commentary  upon  Celsus,  taken  entirely  from 
tbe  apcients.  *^  ObservatioDum  Medicinalium  Libri  tres>'* 
Antwerp,  1560.  This  work  has  passed  through  many^ 
editions :  it  consists  of  histories  oif  disease,  related  with  the 
simple  perspicuity  of  Celsus,  and  coutainiog  many  usefyl 
'^ud  valuable  obsf^rvfitions  on  the  diagnostics,  prognosticr, 
and  cure.  ^<  De  curaudis  Febribus  continuis  Liber/*  Ant- 
werp, 1563,  This  little  treatise,  like  the  foregoing,  has 
been  several  times  printed  and  translated.*  These  works 
were  published  together  at  Amsterdam,  in  1745,  in  3  vols. 
12mo,  under  the  title  of  <*  Opera  omnia.'*  ^ 

LOMONOZOF,  a'  celebrated  Russian  poet,  the  great 
i^finer  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the  son  of  a  person,  who- 
trafficked  in  fish  at  Kolmogori :  he  was  born  in  1711,  and 
was  fortunately  taught  to  read  ;  a  rare  instance  for  a  pet* 
son  of  so  low  a  station  in  Russia.  His  natural  genius  for 
poetry  was  first  kindled  by  the  perusal  of  a  metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Polotski,  whose  rude> 
compositions,  perhaps  scarcely  superior  to  our  version  of^^ 
the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  inspired  him  with 
such  an  irresistible  passion  for  the  muses,  that  he. fled 
from  his  father,  who  was  desirous  of  compelling  him  to 
marry,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Kaikonospaski  monastery  at 
Moscow;  there  he  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
taste  for  letters,  and  of  studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- ' 
guages.  In  tl^i^  seminary  he  made  so  considerable  a  pro- 
gress in  polite  literature,  as  to  be  noticed  and  employed 
by  the  Imperial  academy  of  sciences.  In  1736  he  was- 
sent  at  the  expence  of  that  society,  to  the  university  of 
Marburgh  in  Hesse  Cassel,  where  he  became  a  scholar  of 
the  celebrated  Christian  Wolf,  under  whom  he  studied 
universal  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  He  con-- 
tiiiued  at  Marburgh  four  years,  during  which  time  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  chemistry, 
Mrhich  he  afterwards  pursued  with  still  greater  success^ 
under  the  famous  Henckel,  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  In 
1741  he  returned  into  Russia;  was  chosen  in  1742  adjunct 
to  the  Imperial  academy  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  member 
of  that  society,  and  professor  of  chemistry.  In  1760  he 
was  appointed  inspector  of  the  seminary,  then  annexed 
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tb  ilM  M«iMy  I  in  It 64  kt  wtti  gratifled  by  die  lite  aft- 
|ireii  Cath#riHd  with  the  title  of  cdiiDsellor  of  state )  Md 
dted  Aprtt  4  that  yeiir,  ift  the  fifty-fcrartb  year  ef  hii  ege. 
Looidiiosof  estedied  in  varteiM  k^tids  of  (^ottiposition ;  hwt 
16$  ebief  merit,  by  whit h  he  bears  the  first  rank  among' M 
RMsian  writers,  is  derived  from  bis  poetical  cooipositiotis, 
tiie  finest  of  whiefa  are  bis  odes*  The  first  was  written  id 
1799,  while  be  studied  in  Germanyy  upon  the  taking  of 
Kotschin,  a  fortress  of  Crim  Tartary,  by  marshal  Munich. 
The  odes  of  Lomonosof  are  greatly  admired  for  originality 
of  inrentioh,  sublimity  of  sentiment/  and  energy  of  Ian* 
gitage;  and  compensate  for  the  turgid  Style,  which  in 
some  insunces  have  been  imputed  to  tnem,  by  that  spirit 
aild  fire  which  are  the  principal  characteristics  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition.  Pindar  was  his  great  model ;  and  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  Levesque,  a  gentleman  well  versed 
in  the  Russian  tongue,  be  has  succeeded  id  this  daring  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  Theban  bard,  without  incurring  the 
censure  of  Horace  :  ^'  Pindar um  quisquis  studet  emulari/' 
&e.  In  thiti,  as  well  as  several  other  species  of  cbmpo^<i« 
tion^  he  enriched  bis  native  language  with  various  kinds  of 
ndetre,  and  seems  to  have  merited  the  appellation  be- 
stowed upon  him,  of  the  Father  of  Russian  Poetry.  A 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  works  of  LomonoBol^ 
which  were  printed  in  S  vols.  Svo,  will  serve  to  shew  the 
versatility  of  his  genius,  and  bis  extensive  knowledge  in 
various  branches  of  literature. 

The  first  volume,  beside  a  preface  on  the  advantages 
derived  to  the  Russian  tongue  from  the  eccle^iiasttcal  wri- 
tings, contains  ten  sacred  and  nineteen  panegyric  odesf 
and  several  occasional  pieces  of  poetry.  The  second  com- 
prises ''  An  Essay  in  Prose,  on  the  Riilea  for  Russian 
Poetry;"  "Translation  of  a  German  Ode;"  "Idylls;'* 
*•  Tamira  and  Selim,  a  Tragedy  ;'*  "  Demophoom,  a  Tra* 
ff^yC^  **  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  Utility  of  Glass  V*  two 
cetttos  of  an  epic  poem  cniitled  "  Peter  the  Gn^t  ;**  **  A 
Congratulatory  Copy  of  Verses  ;'*  "  An  Ode ;"  "  TrattS- 
iMion  of  Baptist  Rousseau^s  Ode,  *  Sur  le  Bomheur;'** 
**  Heads  of  a  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy;'* 
'•Certain  Passages  translated  in  verse  and  prose, according 
to  the  original  from  Cicero,  Erasmus,  Lucian,  ^lian^ 
Aflomianus  Marcellinus,  Quintus  Curtius>  fiomef,/ Virgil^ 
Martial,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Seneca;'*  which  Russian 
transitions  were  brought  as  examples  in  his  lectures  upon 
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Hh«Cof le ;  IM^,-  ^  DMcrfption  of  til^  Comet  vAidli  ^ 
peiLPdA  Iti  1744.*'  The  tbifd  t^otaftid  coniiit»  «Ue#y  «f 
^*  Speeebcftf  Md  TttMlses  i»ead  b^fom  the  AeAdemy;^ 
<<  Plinegy lie  On  the  Empress  EliMbeih  f '  ^*  On  Peter  the 
Great  f*  **  Treatise  6n  the  Advantages  of  CbemMCry  ;'* 
<<  On  the  Phtenomena  of  the  Air  ooeasiooed  by  tb^  Elec- 
trical Fire;''  with  a  Latin  tratislatioti  of  the  umqo ;  •«  On 
the  Origin  of  flight,  as  a  new  theory  of  Coloora ;"  '^  Mo* 
thods  to  detertnine  with  precision  tbo  CoatHe  of  a  Veiiol;'' 
<^  On  the  Origin  of  Metals  by  the  M^afts  of  Eafthqaakos  «'* 
**  ]Latin  Dissertation  On  Solidity  a'nd  Fluidity  ;'*  **  On  tho 
Transit  of  Venus,  in  1961^"  with  a  Germafi  tranilation. 

Besides  these  various  subjects,  Loim)n02of  made  na  in- 
considerable figure  in  history,  having  published  two  small 
works  relative  to  that  of  bis  own  country.  The  flvst,  styled 
^^  Annals  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns/'  is  a  short  chrono- 
logy of  the  Rus.sian  monarcbs;  and  the  second  it  the 
**  Ancient  History  of  Russia,  from  the  Origin  of  that  Na* 
tion  to  the  Death  of  the  Great  Duke  Yaroslaf  I.  in  I5d4;'* 
a  performance  of  great  merit,  aa  it  illustrates  the  most  dtf^ 
iicult  and  obscure  period  in  theannalaof  this  countiy.^ 

LONG  (Jambs  Lfi),  an  eminent  French  historian  avid 
bibliographer,  was  born  at  Paris,  April  19,  1666*  Hia 
another  dying  while  he  was  very  young,*  bis^  father  married 
again,  and  entrusted  his  ediioation  to  one  of  his  relations, 
a  priest, '  who  was  director  of  the  religious  at  Estampes. 
After  he  had  been  taught  grammar  and  Latin  for  two  or 
three  years  under  this  ecclesiastic,  his  father  sent  htm  to 
Malta,  with  a  View  to  procure  him  admissio'n  among  die 
clerks  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  He  had 
starcely  arrived  here  when  the  plague  broke  out,  to  which 
he  incautiously  exposed  himself;  but  although  heestaped 
the  contagion,  he  fancied  that  the  air  of  Malta  did  not 
ajgree  with  him,  and  obtained  leave  of  his  superiors  to  ve« 
turn  to  P^ris,  where  he  might  prosecute  his  atitdies  in  the 
chissics,'  philosophy,  and  dtvinity.  As-  he  had  not  taken 
the  vows  in  the  order  of  St.  John,  he  had  no  sooner  coni- 
pl^ted  his  studies  at  home,  than  he  entered  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory.  His  year  of  probation  being 
paksed,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Jelly,  where  he 
taught  mathematics,  and  went  afterwards  to  the  senrinaiy 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Yertus,  where  he  employed  his  leisore 

•  1  UlBt^  TraTrt|thiai«li  Rawi^,  v»l.  |I.  p.  197. 
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time  in  ittikdjf  .partaciilarly  of  philoiopby,  which  brought; 
faiiii  aeqaaiated  with  &tJier  Malbnuiche.    On-  his  return 
to  Paris  he  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  library  belong*^ 
iBg  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  a  place  for  which  he  was. 
admirably  qoalified,  as  he  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  Chaldean,  but  with  tho' 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  English  languages,  and 
had  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  literary  history,  of  books^ 
editions,  and   printing.    The  continual  pains,  however, 
which  he  bestowed  on  this  library,  and  on  his  own  publica* 
tions,  undermined  his  constitution,  which  was  origiaally 
delicatOi  and  brought  on  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  which 
proved  fatal,  Aug.  13,  1721,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
life.    His  time  for  many  years  had  been  divided  between 
devotion  and  study ;  he  allowed  very  little  to  sleep,  and 
less  to  the  table.  AltJiough  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge, 
and  often  consulted,  he  was  equally  modest  and. unaffected*  * 
In  all  his  researches  he  shewed  much  acuteness  and  judg- 
ment, but  the  coune  of  his  studies  had  alienated  him  from . 
works  of  taste  and  imagination,  for  which  he  had  little  re* 
lish.     His  principal  object  was  the  ascertaining  of  truth  in 
matters  of  literary  history  i  and  the  recovery  of  dates  and 
Other  minutisB,   on  which  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 
bestow  the  time  that  seemed  disproportionate,  was  to  him . 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  nor  was  he  to  be  diverted 
from  such  accuracy  by  his  friend  Malbranche,  who  did  not 
think  philosophy  concerned  in  such  matters.  .  <<  Truth," 
said  Le  Long,  **  is  so  valuable,   that  we  ought  not  to 
neglect  it  even  in  trifles."     His  works  are,  1.  **  Methode 
Hebraique  du  P.  Renou,"  170S,  8vo.    ii.  *^  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  sive  syllabus  omnium  ferme  Sacrse  Scripturae  edi- 
tionum  ac  versionum,"  Paris,  1709,  8vo,  2  vols.     Of  this 
a  very  much  enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1723,  S  vols.  fol.  by  Desmolets.    Another  edition  was  be- 

fun  by  Masch  in  1778,  and  between  that  and  1790,  5  vols. 
to  were  published»  but  the  plan  is  yet  unfinished.  3. 
**Discours  historiqoe  sur  les  prinpipales  Editions  des  Bibles 
Polyglottes,"  Paris^  1713,  8vo,  a  very  curious  work.  4.. 
*<  Histoire  des  demelez  du  pape  Boniface  VIII.  ayec  Phi- 
lippe LeBel,  roide  France,'^  1718,  12mo,  a  posthumous 
work  of  M.  Baillet,  to  which  Le  Long  added  some  docu- 
ments illustrating  that  period  of  French  history.  5.  ^^  Bib- 
liotheque  Historique  de  France,**  1719,  fol  a  work  of  vast 
labour  and  research,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Ids 
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underta*kings.  It  has  since  been  enlarged  by  Ferret  de 
Fontette  and  others,  to  5  vols.  fol.  1768-^—78,  and  is  the 
most  comprehensive  collection  of. the  kind  in  any  language. 
The  only  other  publication  of  M.  Le  Long  was  a  letter  ta 
M.  Martio,  minister  of  Utrecht,  with  whom  he  had  a  short 
controversy  respecting  the  disputed  text  in  1  John,  t.  7»^ 

LONG  (Edward),  author  of  a  valuable  History  of  Ja- 
maica, was  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel  Long,  esq.  of  I«ong- 
ville,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  Tredudwell  in.  the 
county  of  Cornwall,'  by  his  wife  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Tate,  of  Delapr^  in  the  counjty  of  Northamp* 
ton,  esq.  He  was  born  Aug.  23,  1734,  at  Rosilian,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Blaize,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  placed  first  at 
Bury  school,  under  Dr.  Kinnesman,  and  was  removed 
thence  about  1746,  probably  on  account  of  his  fatber'% 
residence  in  the  country,  to  a  school  at  Liskeard,  in  Corn- 
wall, under  the  management  of  the  Hev^  Mr.  Haydon.  In 
1 752  he  left  this  place,  and  after  two  years  private  instruc- 
tion in  London,  he  was  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  fixed 
with  Mr.  Wilmot.  His  father  dying,  in  1757,  in  Jamaica^ 
he  resolved  to  embark  for  that  Island;  but,  not  having 
completed  his  terms,  he  obtained  an  ex  gratia  call  to  the 
bar  before  he  sailed.  On  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  he  at  first 
filled  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  his  brother- in-law, 
sir  Henry  Moore,  bart.  then  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
jsland  ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  judge  of  the  vice-ad- 
miralty court.  On  Aug.  12,  1758,  he  married  Mary,  se- 
cond daughter,  and  at  length  sole  heiress,  of  Thomas. 
Beckford,  esq.  Mr.  Long's  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  island  in  1769  ;  and  he  never  returned  to  it,  but 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  devoting  bis 
leisure  to  literary  pursuits,  and  particularly  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  ^'  History  of  Jamaica,'*  which  was  published 
in  1774,  3  vols.  4to.  His  high  station  in  the  island  afforded 
him  every  opportunity  of  procuring  authentic  materials, 
which  he  digested  with  ingenuity  and  candour,  although 
perhaps  a  little  too  hastily.  He  saw  its  imperfections, 
however,  and  had  been  making  preparations  for  a  new 
edition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1797  he  resigned  his 
office  of  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court ;  and  died  March 
13,  1813,  at  the  bouse  of  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Hpward 
Molyneux,  esq.  M.  P.  of  Arundel  Park,  Sussex,  and  Was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Slindon  church  in  that  county, 
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Besrdesr  bis  ^History  of  Jamaica/*  Mr.  Loog  contri^ 
bated  to  pobtic  informacioit  or  ammemeiit  by  a  variety  of 
lesser  prodoctions.  Early  in  Kfe  be  wfote  some  essi^in 
"The Prater,  by  Nicholas  Babble,  esq/*  1756.  2.  <«The 
Ant^allrcan,  or  the  History  and  Adventures  of  Harry  Cob* 
haiBi  esq."  1757,  12mo.  S.  "  The  Trial  pf  farmer  Car- 
ter's Dog  Porter,  formurder,*'  1771,  8vo.  4.  **  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Negro  Cause,'*  1772,  8vo.  5.  ^7%e  Senti- 
mental Exhibition,  or  Portraits  and  Sketches  of  the  T^mes,*' 
1774,  8vo.  6.  **  Letters  on  the  Colonies,"  1775,  Svo.  7. 
*'  English  Humanity  no  Paradox,'*  1778,  8to.  8.  A  pamph- 
let on  ^  The  Sugar  Trade,  1782,  8vo.  He  was  likewise 
editor  of  **  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Bossa  Ahadee,  king 
of  Dahomy,  with  a  short  account  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  by  Robert  Norris,'*  1789,  8vo,* 

LONG  (Roger),  an  English  divine  and  astronomer,  was 
bom  about  1680,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  hall, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  A.  B.  in  1700,  A.M.  1704, 
andS.  T.  P.  in  1728.  In  173S  he  was  elected  master  of 
Pembroke  hall,  and  in  1749  Lowndes's  professor  of  astro- 
nomy. He  is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by  a  *'  Treatise 
on  Astronomy,**  in  two  volumes  4to ;  the  first  of  which  was 
published  in  1742,  and  the  second  in  1764.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  a  curious  astronomical  machine,  erected  in  a 
room  at  Pembroke  hall,  of  which  be  has  himself  given  the 
following  description  :  '*  I  have,  in  a  room  lately  built  in 
Pembroke  hall,  erected  a  sphere  of  18  feet  diameter, 
wherein  above  thirty  persona  may  sit  conveniently;  the 
entrance'  into  it  is  over  the  south  pole  by  six  steps  ;  the 
frame  of  the  sphere  consists  of  a  number  of  iron  meridians, 
not  complete  semi- circles,  the  northern  ends  of  which  are 
screwed  to  a  large  plate  of  brass,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  it;  through  this  hole,  from  a  beam  in  the cieling, comes 
tbe  north  pole,  a  round  iron  rod,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  supports  the  upper  parts  of  the  sphere  to  its  proper 
eivation  for  the  latitude  of  Cambridge  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  sphere,  so  much  of  it  as  is  invisible  in  England,  is  cut 
off;  and  Ae  lower  or  southern  ends  of  the  meridians,  or 
truncated  semi-circles,  terminate  on,  and  are  screwed  down 
to,  a  strong  circle  of  oak,  of  about  thirteen  feet  diameter, 
which,  when  the  sphere  is  put  into  motidn,  runs  upon 
large  rollers  of  lignum  vitae,  ra  the  manner  that  the  tops  of 
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sMie  mnd-ttiUs  «ne  ih^d^  to  tarn  jmmiiu|j  UpoA '  the  iroil 
oieridiaas  U  fixed  «  zodiac  of  tiii  painted  Uue^  nrhereoii 
the  ecUpuc  and  beliedeatrie  erbits  of  the  plaaeis  are 
diawa,  and  -the  coBsteliaCioas  and  stars  traced ;  the  great 
and  little  Bear  aod  Draco  are  already  painted  io  their 
places  rottod  the  north  pole ;  the  rest  of  the  constellatioRS 
are  proposed  to  follow ;  ttbe  whole  is  turned  with  a  smdl 
wiech,  with  as  Ikde  lahour  as  it  takes  to  wind  op  a  jaek^ 
though  the  weight  of  tbe  iffon^  taO)  and  wooden  cimle,  is 
about  a  thousand  poueds.  When  it  is  made  ttse  of,  a 
planetarium  will  be  placed  in  tbe  oiiddle  tfaeneof.  The 
whole,  with  the  floor,  is  weiUsupported  bf  a  fraraeof  laijge 
timber/'  Thus  far  Or.  Long,  befone  this  curious  piece  ef 
mechanism  was  perfected.  Since  the  above  was  written^ 
the  sphere  has  been  completely  finished ;  all  the  eonsteU 
lations  and  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphese,  Fiaible  at 
Cambridge,  are  painted  in  their  pioper  pUbes  upon  plates 
of  iron  joined  together,  which  f^nn  one  concave  stMn&ce. 

Or.  Long  4ied  Dec.  16,  1770,  aged  iiiiiety*one,  beiog 
at  that  time  master  «of  Pembroke  college,  and  Mctor  of 
Bmdwell  juxta  Mare,  in  £ssex,  leaving  6O0i.  to  his  o^xUege* 

Besides  his  aatroaomical  work,  he  published  in  i?Sl, 
finder  the  name  of  DkoMophUus^  Camtabrigknnsy  ^^  The 
Rights  of  Churches  And  Colleges  defended  ;  in  aAswer  to  a 
pamphlet  called  *  An  En^ry  ihtd  the  customary  ostites 
aad  tenant-rights  of  tinse  who  bold  lands  of  chundi  and: 
other  foundations^  by  tbe  term  of  three  lives,  Ac.  by 
£verard  Fleeliwood,  esq.  ;*  m|th  remarks  upon  !Some  olfaer 
pieoes  on  tbe  same  subject,*'  ^vo.  Tbe  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  to  which  our  author  replied,  was  not  Fleetwood, 
which  was  an  assuoied  name,  but  Samuel  Bureoughs,  esq.  a 
rnasier  in  chancery.  Dr.  Long  pi»blished  also  a  '^  Com- 
mencement-Sermon, 1728  ;''  and  an  answer  to  Dr.  Gally's 
pamphlet  *^  On  Gieek  Acoeiits."  We  shall  subjoin  a  few 
traits  of  him,  as^ilelineated  in  1769,  by  Mr.  Jones:  '^  He 
is  now  ,in  tbe  ^gbty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and,  for  his 
years,  vegete  and  active.  He  was  lately  (in  October)  pnt 
in  nominaiaQn  &r  the  office  of  yiee^cbancelior.  He  exe- 
ottted  that  trust  ^before;  I  think  in  the  year  1737.  A  very 
ingenious  person,  and  sometimes  very  facetious.  At  the 
^Mhlic  commencement . in  the  year  17  IS,  -Dr.  Greene 
(master  of  Bene't  college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely) 
being  then  Tice-chancellor,  Mr.  Long  was  pitched  upon  for 
tbe  tripos-performance ;  it  was  witty  and  humourous,  and 
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^M  pMKd  through  dirers  editions.  Some  that  remem- 
bered the  delivery  of  it  told  me,  that,  in  addreMing  the 
vice  chancellor  (whom  the  university-wags  usnally  styled 
Miss  Greene)  y  the  tripos^orator,  being  a  native  of  Norfolk, 
and  ai^uming  the  Ntirfolk  dialect,  instead  of  saying,  Do^ 
mnievice'^canceUariey  did  very  archly  pronounce  the  words 
thus,  Domindk  vice-canceUarisi ;  which  occasioned  a  general 
smile  in  that  great  auditory.  His  friend  the  late  Mr.  Bon- 
foy  of  Ripton  told  me  this  little  incident :  *  That  he  and 
Dn  Long  walking  together  in  Cambridge,  in  a  dusky  eveo-. 
ing,  and  coming  to  a  short  post  fixed  in  the  pavement, 
which  Mr.  B.  in  the  midst  of  chat  and  inattention,  took  to 
be  a  boy  standing  in  his  way,  he  said  in  a  hurry,  ^  Gel 
out  of  my  way,  boy.*  'That  boy,  sir,'  said  the  doctor 
very  calmly  and  sHly,  '  is  a  post-boy,  who  turns  out  of  bis 
way  for  nobody.* 

*'  I  could  recollect  several  other  ingenious  repartees  if 
there  were  occasion.  One  thing  is  remarkable.  He  never 
was  a  hale  and  hearty  man ;  always  of  a  tender  and  delicate 
constitution,  yet  took  care  of  it.  His  common  drink,  water. 
He  always  dines  with  the  fellows  in  the  hall.  Of  late 
years,  he  has  left  off  eating  flesh-meats;  in  the  room 
thereof,  puddings,  vegetables,  tec.  Sometimes  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine."  * 

LONG  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine  of  tlie  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1621,  and  became  a  ser*- 
titor  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1638.  Iii  1642  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  but  soon  after  left  the  university,  and 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  St*  Lawrence  Clist,  near  Exeter. 
After  the  restoration  he  was,  per  literas  rtgiasy  created 
B.  D.  and  made  prebendary  of  Exeter,  which  he  held 
until  the  revolution,  when  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  the 
new  government,  he  was  ejected.  He  died  in  1700.  Wood 
characterizes  him  as  '*  well  read  in  the  fathers,  Jewish  and 
Other  ancient  writings,*'  and  he  appears  also  to  have  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  controversies  of  his  time  in  which 
subjects  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  government  were  con- 
cerned, and  took  a  very  active  part  against  the  various 
classes  of  separatists,  particularly  those  whose  cause  Mr, 
baxter  pleaded. 

His  principal  works  are,  1.  '^  An  Exercitation  concern- 
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ing  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  public  worship  of 
God,"  Lond.>6S8,  8vo,  partly  in  answer  to  soine  senti* 
ments  advanced  by  the  <^lebratedDr.  John  Owen  in  his 
*'  Vindicio  Evangelicae.'*  2.  ^'  CalviAus  redivivus,  or  Con- 
formity to  the  Church  of  England,  in  doctrine,  govern- 
ment, aifd  worship,  persuaded  by  Mr.  Calvin,"  ibid«  1673, 
8vo.  3.  "  History  of  the  Donatists,'*  ibid.  1677,  8vo.  4. 
'*  The  Character  of  a  Separatist ;  or  sensuality  the  ground 
of  separation,"  ibid.  1677, -8vo.  5.**  Mr.  Hale^s  Treatise 
of  Schism  examined  and  censured,"  ibid.  1678,  8vo,  occa- 
sioned by  the  publication  of  that  treatise  among  Hales's 
^'Posthumous  Miscellanies."  6.  ''The  Nonconformist's 
Plea  for  Peace  impleaded,  in  answer  to  several  late  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others,"  &g.  Ibid.  1680,  8vo.  7^ 
"  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,"  &c.  begun  by  Stilling- 
fleet,  with  remarks  on  the  life  and  actions  of  Baxter,"  ibid* 
1681,  4to  and  8vo.  8.  '<  No  ProtesUnt,  bat  the  Dissen- 
ters* Plot,  discovered  and  defeated ;  being  an  answer  to 
the  late  writings  of  several  eminent  dissenters,*^  ibid.  16,82, 
Svo.  9. ''  Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Christians  in  point 
of  obedience  to  their  prince,  against  the  calumnies  of  a 
book  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Julian  the  Apostote,^ "  ibid. 
14(83,  8vo.  10.  ''  History  of  all  the  popish  and  fanatical 
Plots,  &c.  against  the  established  government  in  Church 
and  State/?  &c.  ibid.  1684,  8vo.  11. ''The  Letter  for 
Toleration  decyphered,"  &c.  ibid,  1689,  in  answer  to* 
Locke.  12.  "  Vox  Cleri ;  or  the  sense  of  the  Clergy  con* 
cerning  the  making  of  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,"  ibid. 
1690.  13.  "  An  Answer  to  a  Socinian  Treatise,  called  the 
Naked  Gospel,"  ibid.  1691.  14,  "  Dr.  Walker's  true,  mo*- 
dest,  and  faithful  account  of  the  author  of  Eikon  Basil  ike," 
&c.  proving  this  work  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
I.    1 5.  Several  siqgle  Sermons.  * 

LONGEPIERRE  (Hilary  Beknard  de),  a  Greek  scho- 
lar and  critic,  was  born  at  Dijon  Oct.  18,  1659.  By  much 
study  he  made  himself  master  of  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  a  merit  not  common  in  his  time;  and  has  left  us 
poetical  translations  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  Mos- 
cbvs,  with  notes.  He  wrote  several  tragedies  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  poets ;  and  be-  copied  them  chiefly  in  this, 
that,  in  subjects  of  terror  and  cruelty,  he  never  introduced 
love.    But  he  tlso  copied  them  in  common-place  prolixity 
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ftod  wwt  of  Mlioa  nod  i49l ;  wiiil<9  be  9 oi^d  MT^r  e^elil 
elike  beauty  of  ibejir  dMStion«  O.f  dioae  ^iiagedies  ip  tbe 
GrofHao  u$t^  lie  nerer  broug^  bm  two  ^ipon  tbe  etag^, 
m.  Ihe  ^^  Mecba''  ati4  "«  Eleetra.*'     He  ^ed  March  Se, 

LON^GINyS  (DiQKY&ius  Cassius),  tb#  wibor  ^f  an  ad- 
nirad  jvork  ^^  Oia  the  Sablim^,^  was  a  Qrecians  and  pre* 
baUy  an  Aihe»iaii,  thou^  mh)^  authors  fancy  him  a  Sy- 
nea.    He  was  born  ia  the  third  century.    His  father's 
jaaose  ia  entirely  vnknpwii ;  hy  bis  aBotber  Frontonia  be 
«ea$  jittied  to  Plotareb.     We  jknow  nothing  of  tbe  employ- 
iMitt  of  faja  pareets,  their  station  ie  life,  or  the  bepo-  * 
Jiing  ^  hw  ^diicatieQ ;  but  froia  a  fragment  of  his  it  ap- 
pears, that  his  yoath  was  spent  m  travelling  with  tbeoi, 
wbicb  ^ave  ibiin  an  oipportoiiity  to  increase  bis  knowledge 
and  impimie  his  mind.     Wherever  men  of  learning  weee 
te  be  fouad,  be  was  pxe^ent,  and  lost  00  opportunity  of 
foneing  a  fiMoniliarity  and  intimacy  with  them.    Ammonius 
amd  lOrigen,  pbitesopbers  of  great  reputation  in  that  age, 
•weve  two  of  ibose  wbom  he  viaited,  and  beard  with  tbe 
gfieateBt  attentioe*    Tbe  travels  of  Loag^ous  ended  with 
his  #irrivjd  M  Athene  wbere  he  fixed  his  veaidenGe.     Hece 
be  piUMied  /the  studies  of  hunoanity  and  philosophy  with 
tbe  greatest  appboaiion.      Here  also   he    published  his 
**  Tmatise  ^ae  jibe  jSublime/'  which  raised  his  reputation  to 
snob  a  height,  fi»  no  critic  either  before  or  sjinoe  could 
ever  reach.     His  conteaftporar^  thece  bad  so  great  an 
opinion  of  bis  judgment  and  tast;e#  that  they  appointed 
bun  sovereign  j^dge  of  all  authors ;  and  every  thing  was 
reoeived  or  rejected  by  tbe  public  ac<3ording  to  tbe  deci- 
sion of  Looginus, 

His  stay  at  Athens  ;seeais  to  have  been  of  Jong  continu- 
ance ;  and,  whilst  he  taught  there,  he  had*  amoog^st  ocbeis, 
tbe  famous  Porphyry  for  bis  pupH.  Tbe  system  of  pbilo- 
aopby,  which  he  adopted,  was- the  acadeniic;  for  wh^e^ 
founder  (Plato)  he  bad  so  great  a  veneration,  that  be  cel^* 
bmted  the  anniversary  of  bis  birth  with  tbe  highest  solcua-. 
nity.  But  it  was  bis  iot  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  ooQtempla* 
tiaeahades  of  Athens,  to  mix  in  <mpre  active  sceiie^  :*"--to 
train  .up  yosing  prkices  to  virtue  and  glory;  to,guide  the 
busy  and  aaibitious.  passiops^  of  tbe  great  to  Aoble  end^> 
to  struggle  for,  aud»  at  last,  to  die  in,  tbe  oapsj^  of  liberijr. 
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Zenobia,  queen  of  the  East,  prevailed  upon  him  to  under- 
take the  education  of  her  sons.     He  quickly  gained  an  un« 
cooioion  share  in  her  esteem ;  and  in  his  conversation  she 
spent  the  vacant  hours  of  her  life^  modelling  her  senti- 
ments by  his  instructions,  and  steering  herself  by  his  coun» 
seis  in  the  whole  series  of  her  conduct.     Zenobili  was  at 
%ar  with  the  emperor  Aurelian,  was  defeated  by  him  near 
Antioch,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  her  fortified  capi^ 
tai,  Palmjrra.     The  emperor  sent  her  a  written  aammons 
-to  surrender ;  to  which  she  returned  an  answer  drawn  up 
byLonginus,  which  raised  his  highest  indignation.    The 
emperor  exerted  every  effort,  and  the  Palmyrians  wei^  at 
length  obliged  to  open  their  gates,  and  receive  the  con** 
queror.    The  queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured  to  fly  into 
Persia,  but  were  overtaken  and  made  prisoners  as  they 
•were  crossing  the  Euphrates.     When  the  captive  qee^ 
was  brought  before  the  emperor,  her  spirits  sunk;  she 
laid  the  blame  of  her  conduct  on  her  counsellors,  and  fixed 
the  odium  of  the  affronting  letter  on  its  true  author.     This 
was  no  sooner  beard,  than  Aurelian,  who  was  hero  enough 
-to  conquer,  but  not  to  forgive,  poured  all  his  vengeance 
on  the  head  of  Longinus.     He  was  carried  away  to  imme- 
diate execution,  amidst  the  generous  condolence  of  those 
;who  knew  his  merit.    He  pitied  Zenobia,  and  comforted 
his  friends.     He  looked  upon  death  as  a  blessing,  since  it 
rescued  bis  body  from  slavery,  and  gave  his  soul  the  most 
desirable  freedom.     '^  This  world,"  said  he^  with  his  ex- 
piring breath,  '^  is  nothing  but  a  prison ;  happy  therefore 
he,  who  gets  soonest  out  of  it,  and  gains  his  liberty.'' 
His  death  took  place  in  the  year  273. 

The  writings  of  Longinus  were  numerous,  some  on  phi- 
losophical, but  the  greatest  part  on  critical,  sufojeots.  Dr, 
Pearce  has  collected  ^  the  titles  of  twen^-five  treatisef^ 
none  of  which,  except  that  on  **  the  Sublime,**  has  escaped 
the  depredations  of  time  and  the  barbarians..  On  this  mtt*> 
tilated  and  imperfect  piece  has  the  fame  of  Longinus  been 
erected.  The  learned  and  judicious  have  bestowed  extra- 
ordinary commendation  upon  it.  Its  general  title  is  '*  The 
Golden  Treatise."  Pope  is  more  than  usually  happy  in 
cbaracterixiug  Longin^s  i 

^  Thee,  great  Loncteusl  all  the  Nioeiiisptrs> 
And  fill  their  criw  with- a  poet's  fiff  I 
An  aidsnt  judge^  ^o,  wOoos  in  h|ii«truf^ 
iVkh  nvniitb  gives  sentsncs,  and  is  alwajFs  just ; 
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Wiose  mm  exaniple  strengthens  all  bis  laws^ 
Acid  is  himself  the  great  Sublime  he  jdraws." 

But  tbi$  last  line,  so  often  quoted^  forms  the  gceat  bb«» 
jecdcm  which  modero  critics  have  advanced  against  this 
-celebrated  treatise,  viz.  bis  exemplifyiug  ratber  than  ex«- 
plaining  the  sublime.  His. taste  and  sensibility  were  ex^r 
quisite,  but  his  observation^  are  too  general,  and  hi&  roe"- 
4liod  too  loose.  The  precision  of  the  true  pbilosopbical 
critic,  says  Warton,  is  lost  in  the  declamation  of  theilorid 
rhetoriciaiv  Instead  of  shewing  fqr  what  reason  ja  senti- 
ment or  image  is  sublime,  and  discovering  the  secret 
power  by  which  they  affect  ,a  reader  with  pleasure,  be  16 
«ver  intent  on  producing  something  sublioae  himself.  It 
has  likewise  been  objected,  that  although  be  de6nes  the 
sublime  whh  precision, :he  frequently  departs' fronfi  bis  own 
rule,  and  includes  wfaatever,  m  any  composition,  pleases 
highly.  Some,  therefore^  of  his  instances  of  the  sublime 
are  mere  elegancies,  without  the  most  distant  relation  to 
sublimity.  His  work,,  however,  in  other  respects,  is  one 
of  the  most  valueble  relics  of  antiquity,  and  is  admirably 
calculated  to  give  ex^cellent  general  ideas  of  beauty  in  writ- 
ing. Brucker  remarks  that  Longinus  rnu^t  have  seen  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  as  be  quotes  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  Moses,  as  an  example  of  the  sublime  (Gen.  i.  3)  **  And 
God  said,  Let/there  be  light,  and  there  wa»  light." 

The  first  edition  of  Longinus  was  that  of  Roberteilt, 
printed  at  Basil,  in  1554,  4u>,  with  a  preface  by  the  prinr 
ter,  Oporinus.  The  best  editions  since,  are  thogse  of  ToU 
lius,  Utrecht^  16^4*,  4to,  Gr.  Lat.  and  French;  of  ;Hud- 
son,  Oxon.  1710,  1718,  and  17H0,  8vo;  of  Pearce,  Lomi. 
-1724,  4to  and  ^vo,  often  reprinted;  and  the  very  cele-.. 
brated  edition  of  Toup,  Oxford,  1778,  4to  and  .8vo,  which 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  learning  and  judgment 
of  tbit  excellent  scholar.  There  is  an. accurate  Oxford 
-edition  of  1806,..  formed  on  the  basis  of  Toup,  in.8vo.' 

LONOLAND,  or  LANGLAND  (John),  aleamed  pre- 
late, was  born  in  1473  at  Heoley  in  Oxfordshire,  and  edur 
Gated  at  Magdalen- college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  much 
est^fped  as.  a  man.  of  elqguence,  and  of  a  regular  life.., 
His  character  is  recorded  in  the  East  window  of  the  fout^r 
der's  chanxber  over  the  great  gate  of  this  college,  in  these 
hues: 

.  .         .     '  • .    . 

1  Preface  to  Smith^.^fiiigUeb  TraMUikm.-*»Saxii  Ononast.^W^toii'li  £ssay 
on  Pope.— Blair's  Lectures,  &c,  - 
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«^  Ikmglandl  fttmt'l^iitet  domifs  ista;  1^^ 
Looiglaiidus  dbmui  mm  medipcre  decns." 

After  bec0mirfg&fellbwr6f  his  ftbHege,  he  waai  in  IBO^ 
chosei)  pfincipai  of  Mst^i^bl^n-Uall;  which  he  resigned  id 
1507.  -In  imor  he  Was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  ^  the 
sentences,  and  took  hi fe  di^i^e  bf  B.  D.  and  that  of  I>  D. 
in  the  folio wiiig  year.  In  l>514VKe  wa^'  promoted  to  be 
dean  of  Salisbury,  bnd  in  1519  brad  the  iidditbnal  pmfer!- 
ment  of  a  canon ry  of  Windsor.  At  this  tittie  he  iiras  iti 
such  faTobr  with  Henry  Vill.  Hi  to'be  appointed  his  con- 
fessor, -arid' upon  the  death  of  AtWafef,  bishop  of  Lincoln^ 
he  w&s  by  papal  provisioh  adt^tft^d  lo  this  see  in  1520, 
and  was  consecrated  May  9;'  l'52l.  Ih  the  sfanie  yekr 
(1520)  we  find  him  at  Oxford'  assfsting  in  di^wtng  xkp 
the  privileges '  for  theifefi^  stattit&s  df  the  liniverisity.  Itk 
3525  he  was  at  the  sattfe*  place*  as  one'  of  those  "whom 
Wolsey  consulted  In  the  ^tftBlishmftnt  of  his  new  col- 
lege; and  wtien  the  foundation  was  laid  on  July  15^. 
1^25^  'Lt>ngtand*  pteached  a  ftermon,  whieb,  'with  tw6 
othei^  on  the  same  Wtaiion,  he  dedicated  to  archbishop 
Wa:rham.  He  was'  afterwards  eteplt^y ed  it  O:j^ford  by  thi6 
king,  to  gain  over  the  learned  men  of  the  utiiversity  t6 
sanction  his  memorable  divorce.  It  U*  said,  indeed*,  that 
when  Henty*s  scruples,  br,  as'  vfe  agree  with  the  cathplid 
hisforian,  his  pretert&ed  si^i^pled,  l^^gan  to  be  started,  bi- 
fthop  Longland  Was  the  finkt  that  suggested  the  f neasnre  of 
a  divorce:  The  ^cose  made'  for  him  is,  that  he  was  him« 
lelf  ot^r-perduadM  to  wHat  was  Wot  consistent  with  hia 
nanal  characitei*  by  Wolsey,  Who  thought  that  Longland'^ 
Mfhority  would  add ' great  weight  to  the  cause;  and  it  k^ 
said  that  he  expressed  to  his  chancellor,  Dr.  Draycot,  his 
sorrow  for  being  ddneerhed  in  Chat  affair. '  In  15'33  he  was  ' 
chosen  chancellor  <rf  tb^  tinfvfersity  of  Oxfofr'd,  to  which  he 
]iroved  in  many  resp^eC^  a  liberal  benefactor,  and 'to'  poor 
stddefnts  a  generous  patroh.  The  libraries  of  Brazenose, 
Magdalbfi,  and  Orrel  colleges,  he  enri^^d  with  many  va-' 
kiable  bbcrit^ ;  and  rh  1540^  Be  recovered  the  salary  of  th^; 
lady  Margar^  pi^ofedSOrship,  which  had  almost  been  lost, 
owing  to  the  abbey  from  wUich  it  issued  being  dissolved^ 
It  must  not  be  disguised,  however,  that  he  was  inflexible 
in  his  purskiit'and  persecution  of  what  he  termed  heresy. 
In  1531,  we  find  him  giving  a  commission  to  the  infamoi|s 
Dr.  London,  warden  of  New  college,  and  others,  to  search- 
for  certain  heretical  books  commonly  sold  at  St.  Frides- 
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fvyde'9  fair  near  Oxford.  He  died  May  7,  1547,  at  Woo- 
bum  in  Bedfordshire,  where  his  bowels  were  interred; 
-while  bis  heart  was  carried  to  Lincoln  cathedrsl,  and  Ms 
body  deposited  in  Eton-coHege  chapel,  where  it  is  tbuugbt 
.be  once  had  some  preferment.  He  built  a  curious  chapel 
in  Lincoln  cathedral  in  the  east  part,  in  imitation  of  bishop 
.Russel's  chapel,  with  a  tomb,  &c.  He  also  gave  the  se- 
cond bell  at  Woobarn  church,  and  built  almshouses,  at 
.He.nley,  his  birth-place. 

His  works  are:  1.  *'  Conciones  Tres,**  printed  by  Pyn* 
son,  fol.  dedicafied  to  archbishop  Warham.  2.  *'  Quioqne 
sermonds,  sextis  quadragesimis  feriis,  coram  Hen.  VIII." 
!anno  15]  7,  printed  also  by  Pynson,  Lend.  152S.  3..^£z- 
positio  concionalis  Psalmi  Sexti,*'  1518.  4.  **  Expositio 
cone,  secundi  psaloii  peenitentialis,  eoram  rege/M5lS. 
/5.  ^  Conciones  expositivte  in  tertium  psalm,  poenit**  6. 
**  Conciones  in  50  psalm,  pcsnit.  coram  rege,**  1521,  1522. 
Most  of  these  sermons  were  preached  in  English,  but 
translated  into  Latin  by  Thomas  Key,  of  All  Souls  college, 
And  printed  by  Robert  Redman  in  1 532,  foL  7.  *^  8er- 
t&on  before  the  King  on  Good«-Friday,*'  Lond.  153S,  loen- 
,tiooed  by  Fox. ' 

JLONGLAND,  or  LANGELANDE  (Robert),  the  re- 
puted author  of  '^  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,'*  is 
considered  as  one  of  our  most  ancient  English  poets,  and 
one  of  th<^  first  disciples  of  Wickliff.  He  was  a  secular 
priest,  bom  at  Mortimer*s  Cleobury,  in  Shropshire,  and 
was  a  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  According  to  Bale, 
be  completed  his  work  in  1369,  when  John  Chichester  was 
mavor  of  London.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  parts  (passusi 
as  be  styles  them),  and  consists  of  many  distinct  vision^ 
which  bare  no  mutual  dependance  upon  each  other,  but 
form  a  satire  on  almost  every  occupation  of  life,  particu- 
larly oh  the  Romish  clergy,  in  censuring  whom  his  maitfer 
Wickliff  had  led  the  way.  The  piece  abounds  with  hu- 
mour, i^pirit,  and  imagination ;  all  which  are  drest  to  great 
disadvantage  in  a  very  uncouth  versification  and  obsolete 
language.  It  is  written  without  rhyme,  an  ornament  which 
the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  supply,  by  making  >  every 
ver$e  ^o  consist  of  words  beginning  vtrith  the  same  letter. 
This  practice  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  Us 

I.  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  t— Wooa's  Annalt.— Dotf i  Clwrcb  HUt»ry.«JWsftoief 
IlisUof  Foctry.«-Wiili8>  Cathttdraif.— Peck's  DetMerata,  toI.  VL. 
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poem  obscure  and  perplexed,  exclutire  of  its  obsolete 
st^le ;  foTf  to  introduce  his  alliteration^  he  must  have  beeii 
often  necessarily  compelled  to  depart  from  the  natural  and 
obvious  way  of  expressing  himself^  Dr.  Hickes  observes^ 
that  this  alliterative  Tersification  was  drawp  by  Langelande 
from  tbe  practice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  these  vi-^ 
sipns  abound  with  many  Saxonisms.  As  he  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  who  sought  to  re- 
form the  roughness  of  their  native  tongue,  by  naturalizing 
many  new  words  from  tbe  Latin,  French,  and  Italian^  and 
wjio  introduced  the  seven-lined  stanza  from  Petrarch  and^ 
Dante  into  our  poetiy,  tbe  inquirer  into  t^e  original  of 
our  language  will  find  in  him  a  greater  fund  of  materials 
to  elucidate  the  progress  of  the  Saxon  tongue. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  vision,  the  poet  (shadowed 
hy  the  name  and  character  of  Peter  or  Pierse,  a  plowman) 
represents  himself  as  weary  of  wandering,  on  a  M ay-marn<»< 
ing,  and  at  last  laid  down  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  a  brook; 
where,  in  a  vision,  be  sees  a  stately  tower  upon  a  bill, 
with  a  dungeon,  and  dark  dismal  ditches  belonging  to  it, 
and  a  very  deep  dale  under  the  hill.  Before  the  tower  a 
laree  field  or  plain  is  supposed,  filled  with  men  of  every 
rank  or  occupation,  all  being  respectively  engaged  in  their 
several  pursuits;  when  suddenly  a  beautiful  lady  appears!' 
to  him,  and  unravels  to  him  the  mystery  of  what  he  had 
seen.  Before  every  vision  the  manner  and  circumstances 
bi  his  falling  asleep  are  distinctly  described ;  before  one 
of  tbem  in  particular,  P.  Plowman  is  supposed,  with  equal 
faumpur  and  satire,  to  fall  asleep  while  he  is  bidding  bis 
beads.  In  the  course  of  the  poem,  the  satire  is  carried  oh 
by  means  of  several  allegorical  personages,  such  as  Avarice, 
Simony,  Conscience,  Sloth,  &c.  *  Selden  mentions  tbisf 
author  with  honour;  and  by  Hickes  he  is  frequently  styled, 
'^  Celeberrimus  ilje  Satyrographus,  morum  vindex  acerri-* 
mus,**  &c.  Chaucer,  in  the  **  Plov^man's  Tale,"  seems  ta 
have  copied  from  our  author.  Spenser,  in  his  Pastorals,' 
3eems  to  have  attempted  an  imitation  of  his  visions ;  and 
Milton  is  considered  as  under  some  obligations  ta  him.- 
The  memory  of  this  satire  has  been  of  late  years  revived 
by  Percy,  Warton,  and  Ellis,  in  whose  works  more  ample' 
information,  may  b^  found  than  it  is  necessary  to  admit  itv 
a  work  professedly  biographicaU  Pc^rhaps  indeed  it  does 
not  belong  to  our  department,  since  some  of  the  most  pro*, 
found  of  our  poetical  •critics  have  considered  it  as  anony- 
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mouft;  Mr  Tjfw^Ht  remsirlafj^tiia  t)ie  best  MSS«  the  ra- 
tl^or  is.  called  Wiiliftm,  wit^ut^  any  ^urnaoiey  aod  the 
name  of  Robert  Lpiigjand,  orLanfflande,.  ij<ssts«ipo»  the 
authority  ooly  of  Crowley,  its.  earliest  editor,  Tbcee  of 
.  jprdwley's  editions  were  pi],1p^lisbed in  155Q^  doubtless. owing 
to  its  justifying  tb^  Refoi:ination  then .  begun  under  <king 
Edwardy  by  exposing  tbe  abuses  of  ibe  Bomiah  cfaitrch. 
There  is  ako^an  editiofi  prin|:ed  Ui  ^5.61,  by. Qwen  Rogers, 
to  which  is  sometimes  aniv^x^  a  pf»ew  of  nearly  the  8»iiie 
tandency,  and  writt^  ii|  tb^  fame  fietr^t  .called  *'  Pierce 
j^.  Plowjsian's  Crede,"  |be  6fst.  edition  of  which,  »how- 
'  eyer,  was  printed  by  Wcitfe  ii)  &353,  Of  both  theae  works, 
aeW  ediij^ons  ha^ve  recently  \>^^  annonfioed.* 

LONGOUUS.     See  LQNGUEIJ^. 

LONGOMONTANUS  (C«iu&tiaj«),.  art  ew^ent  aatro- 
jnooier^  was  horui  ^t  LpngqiiVHHuqi>«a  towiv^iu  Beiiaiark, 
whence  he  took  bis  name,  in  )569.  Vossius,  by  iDistfJke, 
ck\h  hiip  Christopb^r.  He  was  the  spn  Qf  S^verinus,.  a 
poor  labourer,  9nd  was  obliged  ta  divide  his  time  b^tAveen 
tollowing  tbe  plow  ^.ud  atitendiog.  to  the  lessons  which  tbe 
fpinister  of  tbe.p9ri11b.gave  hipci,  by  ^hich  he  profited  so 
omch  as  to  acquire  considerable  knowledge,  espe^iaUy  in 
the  Ddatbematic^.  Aa  length,  whee  be  yias  fifteen^  he 
ftole  from  his  fieiimily,  ^nd  ^ent  to  Wiburg,  wh^e  there 
wa4  a  college,  in  which  he  spe^t  elevei\  years,  ^upproxting 
himself  by  his  talei^ts:  a^d  on  bis.  removing,  tbence  to 
Copenhagen,  the  professors  of  this  university  soon  coo^ 
ceived  a  high  esteem  for  him,  and  recommeodjed  him 
to  Tycho  Brabe^  whp  received  him  very  kindly.  He  lived 
fi^^ht  years  with  this  eminent  a^trpKomer,  and  assisted  \»m 
BQ  much  in  his  observations,  aiid  calculations,  that  Tycbo 
conceived  a  very  particular  affi^tion  for  him,  and  having 
left  his  native  country  to  settle,  in  Ger9>any,  be  was  desir^ 
Qus  of  having  the  company  of  I^oogomQntanus,  wb^  ac- 
9ordingly  attended  him. .  Afterwards  being,,  in  1600,  de-> 
sirous  of  a  professor^s  chair  in  Denipark,  Tycho  generously 
consented  to  give  up  his  assistant  and  Iri^ud,,  with  tfaft 
highest  testimonies  of  bis  roerit„  and  supplied  himii  plenti- 
^lly  with,  money  for  his^ journey.  Oa  Im  return  to.  Deo*- 
niark»  he  deviated  frpm  bis  road,  in^  prder  to  ,view  the 
placed  whem;e.CQpernicu9  had  made  bisi  astrc^iooucal  €^-^ 

1  Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetry  .—Percy's  Re]ique8,-—£liU'8  SpecimeBs,— Cooper's 
Itttsei*  Library,  56c.  •  .*        - 
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servattons;  and  passed  so  muOh  tioiQ  in  this  journey,  Uiat 
it  was  not  Uil.  1 605  that  be  was  nominated  to^  the  pcoj^ssor-i 
ship  of  mathematics  in  the  tiniversity  of  Copenhagen.  ,U^ 
this  situation  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1647,  when- 
he  was  eighty-five  years  old.  He  married,  and  bad  chil* 
dreB;  but  the  whole  of  his  family  died  before  bim.  ,.He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  in  ins^thematics  and  astro«» 
nomy.  His  ^^Astrooomia  Danica,''  first  printed  iu.l6U^ 
4to,  and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  1 640,  in  folio,  is  tbe 
most  distinguished.  He  amused  himself  witb  endeavouring 
to  square  the.  circle^  and  pretended  that  he  had  made  the 
discovery  of  it;  but  our  countryman  Dr;  John  Pell  attacked 
bim  warmly  on  the  s]ubject,  and  proved  that  be.  was  mk-r 
taken.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  obscure  as  his  village  and 
father  might  be,  he  dignified  and  perpetpat^d  both;  ion 
he  took  his  name  from  bis  village,  and,  in  tl^  title*pi$gQ 
of  his  works^  wrote  binriself  *^  Cbristianu^  LoitgomcmtsuHitf 
Severini  filius." '   . 

LONGUEIL  (Christophkr  de)  or  LONGOUUSy  a 
yeiy  elegant  scholar,  was  bora  in  14^,  at  MecbUa,  «Ji«r 
though  some  have  called  him  a  Parisian^  aud  EraamiM 
makes  him  a  uative  oi  Scboonboven  in  HoUand*  I|e  was 
the  natural  son  of  Antony  de  Longu^il,  bishop  of  L,eoii^ 
who  being  on  some  occasion  in  the  Netherlands,  bad  an 
intrigue  with  a  female  of  Mechlin„  of  which  this  soo  waa 
the  issue.  He  remained  with  his  mother  until  eight  of 
pine  years  old  ;  when  he  was  brought  to  Paris  for  c^diica* 
tion,  in  the  course  of  wbiqh  he  fsir  exceeded  his  fellow^ 
scholars,  and  was  able  at  a  very  early  age  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  most  difficult  au.tbor&.  He  had  ^Isa  an  e^tfa^ 
ordinary  memory,  although  he  did  boI  trust  entirely  to  il^ 
bi|t  made  extracts  from  whatever  be  read,  and  showed 
gircat  discrimination  in  t^  selection  of  these.  His  taste 
led  him  chiefly  to  the  study  ol  the  belles  lettres,  but  his 
friends  wished  to, direct  his  attention  to  the  bar,  and  acT 
cordingly  he  wel^t  to  Valence  in  Dauphinjr,  where  be 
studied  civil  law  under  professor  Philip  Decius,  ,for  siie 
years,  and  returning  then  to  Paris^  made  so  distinguished 
a  figure  at  the  bar,  that  in  ^less  thaO  two  years,  b(^  Was  a|W 
pointed  cpansellor  of  the'parliami^nt  cff  Parisj-  according  to 
bis  biographer^  cardinal  Bblef,  but  tbi^  has.  been  g^esticHicid 
qn  account  of  its  never  ha^ing^bejen  eustomarj^  to  a))point 

'  1  Qen.  Diet«— Hatton*9  Dictionary.— Martin's  Bio^^.  Philoiophica.— •Moreri. 
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pert'Otts  BO  youig  to  ibtt  office;  Pole  has  likewise  iliade; 
attmher  miiiikey  iriMmt  which  there  can  be  less  doubt,  in 
eMerting  that  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip,  appointed  Loq- 
gueil  bis  secretary  of  nate,  for  Philip  died  in  1506,  when 
our  author  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  mean  time,  k  is '  certain  chat  his  attachment  to 

diher  studies  soon  diverted  him  from  his  law  practice.     He 

appears  in  particular  to  have  considered  Pliny  as  an  author 

ifteriting  his  iiM>st  assiduous  application,  and  whose  works 

woald  furnish  him  with  employment  for  many  years*   With 

dlis  view  he  not  only  studied  Pliny^s  ^*  Natural  History,** 

with  the  greatest  c^r^,  as  well  as  every  author  who  bad 

treated  on  the  same  subject,  but  determined  also  to  travel 

in  pursuit  of  farther  information,  as  well  a^  to  inspect  t6e 

fnoductioDs  of  nature,  wherever  found.     But  before  this 

it  became  necessary  for  him  to  learn  Greek,  with  which 

he  1^  hitherto  been  unacquainted,  and  he  is  said  to  have 

made  such  progress,  ^  to  be  able,  within  a  year,  to  read 

the  best  Greek  authors,  on  whom  he  found  employment 

£9r  about  five  years.    Besides  selecting  from  these  works 

^Hiatever  might  serve  to  illustrate  his  &vourite  Pliny,  he 

nMr  determined  to  commence  his  travels,  and  accordingly 

went  to  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  would  have 

tmvelled  to  the  East  had  not  the  war  with  the  Turks  pre- 

Tented  him.     In  England,  in  which  be  iippears  to  have 

been  in  1518,  he  became  very  intimate  with  Pace  and  Li- 

nacre.    He  encountered  many  dangers,  however,  in  bis 

c^pntinental  tour.     As  he  was  travelling,  with  two  friends, 

through  Switzerland*  the  natives  of  that  country,  who, 

after  the  baule  of  Marignan,  regarded  the  French  with 

htfnoTf  conceived  that  Longneil  and  hia  party  were  spies, 

rad  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.    One 

was  killed,  the  other  nnule  his  escape  by  swimming ;  hot 

Lengueil,  being  wounded  in  the  arm,  was  taken  prisoner, 

and  treated  with  great  severity  for  about  a  month,  at-  the 

end  of  which  he  was  released  by  the  interposition  qf  the 

bishop  of  Sion,'who  furnished  him  with  money  and  a  horse, 

to  convey  him  to  France,     At  Rome  he  was  afterwards  ho- 

nenred  with  the  rank  of  citizen,  and  received  with  kind- 

nesa  by  Leo  X.  who  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  talents  and 

eloquence,  made  him  his  secretary,  and  employed  him  to 

^wvite^againKt  Luther.     He  visited  France  once  more  after 

this,  hat  the  reception  be  met  with  in  Italy  determined 

-him  to  settle  there,  at  P^^dua,  where, he  resitted|  first  with 
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Stephen '  Sattii,  a  noble  Genoesei  and  on  his  departure, 
with  Reginald  Pole,  afterwards  the  celebrated  cardinal,  lof 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  life  of  Longuei'K     Here  be 
died  Sept.  U,  1522,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  ag^e, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  in  tbei 
habit  of  that  order,  as  he  had  desirf^l.     He  was  honoulred' 
with  a  Latin  epitaph  by  Bembo,  who  was  one  of  bis  princi- 
pal' friends,  and  recommended  tq  htm  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  as  a  model  of  style.     Longueil  became  so  capti^ 
rated  with  Cicero,  as'to  be  justly  censured  by  Erasmus  on 
this  account.     Lobgueil,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted 
by  thisi,  but  declared  himself  so  dissatisfied  with  what  be 
had  written  before  be  knew  the  beauties  of  Cicero's  style, 
as  to  order  all  his  MS9.  written  previous  to  that  period,  to  • 
be  destroyed.    We  have,  therefore,  but  little  of  Longueil 
left    Among  the  MSS.  destroyed  was  probably  bis  com- 
mentary on  Piiny,  which  some  think  was  published,  bnt 
this  is  very  doubtfuL    We  can  with  more  certainty  atiii*' 
bute  to  him,  L  *^  Oratio  ^ie  laodibus  D.  Ludovici  Franco* 
rum  regis,  &c.''  Paris,  1510,  4to.    Some  remarks  on  the 
court  of  Rome    in  this  harangue  occasioned   its  b^eing 
omitted  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  but  Du  Cbesne 
printed  it  in 'the  fifth  volume  of  his  collection  of  French 
historians.     2.  **  Christ.  Longolii,  civis  RqmauiB  perduel-  - 
lionis  rei  defensiones  dus,^*  Venice,  8vo.     This  is  a  vindi-/ 
cation  of  himself  against  a  charge  preferred  against  him, 
when  at  Rome,  that  he  had  advanced  sentiments  dishonour- 
able to  the  character  of  the  Romans  in  the  preceding  ora-^ 
tion.     3.  '<  Ad  Lutheranps  jam  damnatos  Oratio,^'  Cologn, 
1 529,  8vo.     It  appears  from  his  letters  that  be  had  b^n 
requested  both  to  write  for  and  against  Luther^  that  he 
was  long^  in  great  perplexity  on  the  subject,  but  that  at- 
length  Leo  X.  prevailed  with  him  to  write  the  above.  Theffa^ 
last  two  pieces  with  his  letters,  &c.  have  been  often  re-* 
printed,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Christ.  Longolii  Orationes, 
EpifttoliD,  et  Vita,  necnon  Bembiet  Sadoleti  epistolfs,'' 
the  first  edition,  at  Paris,  1533,  8vo.    There  are  many  eu* 
rious  particulars  of  literary  history  and  character  scattered 
through  this  coriespondence.     The  life  prefixed  is  now - 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Pole,  who  was  his  most 
intimate  friend  and  admirer,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
bis  library.* 

i  l^fe  prefixed  to  his  wdrks.— Kiceron,  vol.  XVIf.— Bi^UH's  Acadeinie  deft 
Sciences,  vo).  11. — PbUip»*s  Life  of  CAfdmicI  Pole. — ^Pole's  Lire  of- LQn^ueiVw 
IkftPrted  in  6ates*s  Vitae  s«lecioi'uiD..-ip£raimi  CiceroniaQui, 
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LQNGU£IL  (Gilbert,  or  Gisbert  pe),  a  tkilfiil  physf* 
cinq  pf  ib^Aixte^tb  pentiiry,  wa»  bom  io  1507,  al  Uirechty 
and  died  in  1^43^  at:  Colqgn,  aged  thirty- six.  He  was.phy* 
%ician  tQ  Hen^fto,  archbishop  of  chat  city,  and  left  the.folt- 
lowi9g  worksyZ/LexiQap  Grseco^Lacinum,?  1533,  Svo;  <<Be- 
iMvlitiD  Latin  on  Oyid's  Melaysocpbos^y  Plautus,  Cocne-: 
liil^.  Nepo«,  ihe  Rhetoric  of  HereQnius/  and  oni  Laurentius 
yalla,".  yn  se^esaL  v^^umes  3x9 ;  an  editipn  in. Greek  and 
I^iB  pf  lbe  '^'Xife.  pf  Apollonius  Tyamos-,' '  by  £bi)o6tra- 
tf^^  .Svo>  and  a^Laliar  ^na^fatiofn  of  ^luurcb's  seveo 
^  QpiisQiila,".^9yo*f  •Mote^on  Cicerp's  familiar  £pistle8»  and 
a  second  ^kion  of  thii.  Couti^ii  of  Nice^;  .&e,',  ^  ■•      n 

LONGU£RU£4L«»wis  DwovtR  D£),  sod  of  Petes^  Da- 
four*  seigneur  .deLooguerue,  a  No.nnan  genUemaDj  king's 
lyeuteaant  qf  Charlevillp,  in  ;i^icUcjty  he  was  boru,  1652, 
disGorered  such  oneomnoiit  genius  for  learning  at  four 

Sars.old,  that  Lotus  SI V.* passing  throiigh  CharleviUe,  and 
aring  him.  meationed,  •  desired  to  see  him.*  His  ?  tutor 
waa  the  celebrated.  Richelet;  and  Peter  id' Ablanoourt,  who 
v^aa  related  to  him,  sulperinttnded  his  education  and  stu- 
dies* He  was  taught  both  the  oriental  and-  European. lan- 
guages,, and  acqjui/ed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  hialoicy, 
wUqni^es,  the  sacred  writings,  the.  holy  fathers,  &c.  To 
an  luicoaimon  meoiory  he  joined  very  considerable  critical 
talents.  He  held  two  abbeys,  that  of  Sept« Fontaines  in  the 
ctiocese  of  Rbeims,  and  of  Jard  in  the  diocese  of  Sens*  <  He 
died  November  22,  1733,  at  Paris,  aged  eigbty-two.  'His 
works  are,  1.  A  Dissertation  in  Latin,  on  Tatian,  in  the 
eidition  of  that  author,  published  at  Oxford,  170Q,  8vo; 
2^.  '^  La  Description  Historique  de  la  France,"  Parts,  1.7  Id, 
foljo^  This  work  bis  couutrymen  think  unworthy  of  the 
s^^  de  Longuerue,  from. the  changes  which  have  beea 
qi»de  in .  it,  and  the  hurry  in  which  it  was  printed.  The 
or^ipal  maps,  which  have  been  altered,  may  be  found  .in 
ft(Mne  qppies.  3.  *<Annale9  Arsacidarum,"  Straabnrg, 
1732.  >.  *^  Dissertation  on  TraqsubstantiatiiM),'*  wbidi 
pas^d  under  the  name  of  his  friend  the  minister  Allix,. be- 
cause unfavourable  to  the  catholic  faith.  He  wiroie  also. 
Heinarks  on  the  Life  of  Cardinal  W<^y,  and  left  nume- 
rjDUji  ]Mrorks.inMSS.6n  different  aobjects< in  several  voIusms, 
fplio.  There  is  a  collection  of  his  boa  oiota  among  thee 
«  Ana.'» « 

^  Hie  preaxe4  ta  the  Loiigtteraiia;*-Mor«ri.-i^Oict.  Hiit 
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LONGUEVAL  (Jambs)^  a  learned  French 
butoriaoy  was  bom  at  Santerr^  in  Picardy'm'1680,  and 
waj»  edifcatod  at  Amiens  and  Parii.  In  1699  ^  entered 
into  the  society 'of  the  JesuHs  at  Paris,  and  devoted  bian 
self  with  great  ardour  to  writing  a  *^  History  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church.'-  Of  this  he  pabhsbed*  tbe  first  eight  voinmcs, 
and  bad  nearly  completed  the  nialb  and  tenth,  when  li# 
died  .of  an  apoplexy^  January  14,  173^,  aged  fifVywfour. 
Besides  this  history,  which-  is  bis  principal  Work,  tod  baa 
befH^.oontinued  by  tbe  fathers  Fontenat,^  Brumoy,  and  Ber- 
thittf  to  1%  Tols.  4to,  be  left  a  treatise  <^  On  Scbisni,*'  17  IS, 
12i»o;  a  ^^Dissertation  on  Miracles,''  4t0^  and  sooieotbe^^ 
works,  which  all  dl^lay  great  genius,  and  are  written  with 
much  spirit,  and  in  pure  language.  Tbe  first  eight  to* 
luoies  of'  tbe  <<  History  of  tbe  Gallican  Cburoh,*'  contatn 
leacoed  remarks  on  tbe  religion  of  tbe  ancient  Gauls,  "m^ 
the;  ancient  geography  of  Gaul,  on  the  religion  of  tbe 
I^rench,  and  on  many  other  important  subjects.' 
.  LONGUS  was  an  ancient  Greek  author,  probably  of 
tbe  fifth  century,  who  seems  to- have  written  after  Belio- 
dorus,  and,  in  some  places,  to  have  imitated  him.  He  is 
called  a  sophist;  but  we  have  ifo  remains  of  bis  except 
four  books  of  *^  Pastorals  upon  tbe  Loves  of  Dapbnis  and 
Cioe«*'  Huet  speaks  advantageously  of  this  work,  and  bad 
proposed,  when  be  was  young,  to  have  made  a  translation 
of  it;  but  be  also  takes  notice  of  several  defects  in'it,  and^ 
doubtless,  its  obscenities  made  him  lay  aside  his  purpose 
of  translating  it.  None  of  tbe  ancient  writers  mention 
Longos.  There  is  a  good  edition  of  tbe  original  by  Petruf 
Moll,  a  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Franeker,  li6^0, 
in.4to,  but  VilloisoQ^s,  Givand  Lat.  Paris,  1778,  2  vols.  8vo, 
is  the  best,  it  was  translated  into  English  by  George 
Thoruey,  and  printed  at^Londoo  in  1657.  Tbe  last  edition 
of  .the  English  version,  of  which  there  have  been  four,  it 
inscribed  to  James  Craggy  esq.  secretary  of  state.  The 
Frenoby  with  whom  this  work  has  always  been  a  fiavoaritey 
hft«e  nuny  translationa  of  it.  That  by  Anilyot  has  parsed 
tbeougb  many  editions;  tbe  most  elegant  of  which  is  (hat 
of  1718,  12mo,  with  29  plates,  drawn  by  the'rVgf^nt,  PbU 
lipr  duke  of  Orleaifs,  and  engraved  by  Benott  Audran  ;  the 
29f^  is  not  bis  ^n^ving,  and  is  seldom  fdiind'ih  ^tbe  edi- 
tioA  of  1718^  the  reason  of  which,  some  say,  was,  that  dnly 

.;      .  .,  -    »  J5^orcri.— Diet,  Hiit 
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SSO'Copies  were  t^ken,  which  the  prince  disposed  of  af 
presents ;  but  Brunei  thinks  it. is  too  common  for  so  small 
nn  im'fMression.  Mext  to  this  edition^  that  of  1745|  8to,  is 
preferred^  with  the  same  plates  retouched.^ 

LORENZINI,  or  LAURENTINI  (Francis  Maria),  an 
eiiineBt  Italtiein  poet,  was  born  at  Rome,  Oct  12,  1680. 
He  was  in  his  tweuty«second  year  received  into  the  socie^ 
of  the  Jesuits,  among  whom  he  had  been  educated,  biit 
owing  to  bad  health,  vras  obliged  to  quit  them,  and  after 
much  consideration,  and  a  conflict  with  his  taste,  which  was 
decidedly  for  polite  literature,  he  studied  and  practised  the. 
law  for  some  time,  until  bis  inclination  for  more  favourite 
studies  returning,  he  entered,  in  1705,  into  the  academy 
of  the  Arcadi,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  reforma- 
tion  ^f  the  bad  taste  which  had  infected  Italian  poetry. 
He  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  melo-dramas,  or  pieces  on 
religious  subjects,  adapted  to  being  sung,  written  in  the 
Latin  language ;  and  has  been  denominated  the  Michael 
Aiigelo  of  Italian  poets,  on  account  of  the  boldness  and 
energy  of  his  expressions.  In  17S3,  on  the  death  of  Cres« 
cembini,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  academy,  and  be- 
sides founding  five  academical  colonies  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  instituted  a  private  weekly  meeting  of  the  Arcadi, 
at.  which  the  plays  of  Plautus  or  Terence,  in  the  original 
language,  were  performed  by  youths  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose«  But  the  want  of  a  regular  profession,  and  his  con- 
stant attendance  to  these  pursuits,  often  deranged  his 
finances;  and  he  appears  not  to  have  acquired  permanent 
patronage  until  cardinal  Borgbese  enrolled  him  among  his 
noble  domestics,  and  paid  him  liberally.  In  1741,  be  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Borgbese  palace,  where  be  died  in 
June  1743.  His  Italian  poems,  which  are  much  admired, 
have  been  printed  at  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  &c. 
and  in  many  of  the  collections.  His  Latin  *'  Sacred  Dramas'* 
were  separately  published  at  Rome ;  dnd  his  other  Latin 
poetry,  among  those  of  the  academicians  of  the  Arcadi.* 

LORIT  (HfiNRY),  commonly  called  Glareanus,  from 
Claris,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  born  in  14S8, 
was  educated  at  Cologne,  Basil,  and  Paris,  and  in  the 
courses  of  his  studies  acquired  the  friendship  of  some  emi«  • 
nctit  scholars,  particularly  Erasmus.  He  had  a  strong  turn 
to  music,  4nd  inade  it  a  great  part  of  his  study. .  After 

*  GcD.^ict. — Moreri.— SaiU  Oiiiomast.  *  Fabroni  Viue  lulorunw 
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having  contributed  ta  the  adTancement  of  letters,  both  by 
discourse  and  writing,  he  died  in  166S,  ag«d  seventy-Sve. 
ile  composed  the  following  works :  1.  *^  Isagoge  in  Ari.tb- 
lAeticaoi/'  2.  '^  Descriptio  de  Situ  HelvetisB  &  vicini^ 
Gentibus.*'  3.  ^*  De  quatuor  Helvetiorum  Fcedere  Pane* 
gyricon/*  4.  *^  Isagoge  in  Musicam.^^  5.  "  De  Geogra- 
pbia  Liber."  6.  <<  Judicium  in  Terentii  Carmina."  .7. 
^^  In  Horatium  Annotationes."  8.  *^  Annotationes  in  Ovi* 
dii  Metamorphoses/'  9.  *^  Annotationes  in.Ciceronis  Li* 
bfum  de  Senecjtute."  10.  ^  Annotationes  in  Sallustii,  qua 
adbuc  extant,  Historiarum  Fragmenta/'  11.  *^  Commen* 
tarius  in  Arithmericam  &  Musicam  Boethii."  12.  ^<  Anno-* 
tationes  in  Johaimis  CsBsarii  Dialecticam."  13.  '*  Anno* 
tationes  in  Csesaris  Comraentaria.''  14,  ^'Annotationes  in 
Titum  Livium.^'  15.  '^  Annotationes  &  Chronologia  in 
totam  Historiam  Romanam.'^  16.  *^  Annotationes  in  Dio* 
nysium  Halicarnasseum."  17.  *' Elegiarum  Libri  duo.''  18. 
*^  De  Arte  Musica,"     19.  **  De  Ponderibus  ac  Mensuris.'* 

20.  '<  Annotationes  in  Valerium,  Suetoninm,  &  Lucanum.^- 

21.  <<  Annotationes  in  Eutropium."  22.  <' Epistola  a4 
Johannem  Heryagium."  23.  **  Scholia  in  £lii  DoniUi 
Methodum."  24.  V*  Brevts  Isagoge  de  Ratione  Sjllabaruoi 
&  de  Figuris  quibus  Poetse  utunUir."  25.  ^<  De  Asf e  Li<^ 
belltts."^ 

LORME  (Phiubert  D£),  master  of  the  Works  to  the 
French  kin^r,  was  born  at  Lyons  about  the  beginning  of 
tlie  sixteenth  century.  At  fourteen,  he  went  into  Italy,  to 
study  the  beauties  of  antiquity.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted With  Cervius,  afj^rwards  pope  Marcellus  11.  who^ 
bad  a  good  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and,  conceiving  a  great 
esteem  &r  Lorme,  communicated  to  him  every  thing  that 
he  knew.  Enriched  with  the  spoils  of  antiquity,  he  re- 
turned to  Lyoqs  in  1536,  and  banished  thence  the  Gothio 
taste.  At  length,  going  to  Paris,  to  work  for  the  cardinal 
de  Bellay,  he  was  soon  employed  in  the  court  of  Henry  IL 
He  made  the  Horse-shoe,  a  fortification  at  Fontainbleau^ 
Jbuilt  the  stately  chateau  of  Anet  and  Meudon  ;  the  palace 
of  the  ThuiUeries,  and  repaired  and  ornamented  several  of 
the  royal  bouses,  as  Villiers,  Colerets,  St.  Germain  then 
called  the  castle  of  the  Muette,  the  Louvre,  &c.  These 
services  were  recompensed  above,  his  expectations.  He 
vras  made  almoner  and  connsellor  to  the  king,  and  fbad 

1  Moreru-^Oiet.  Iliit. 
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the  abbies  of  St.  Eloy  and  St.  Serge  of  Angers  conferred 
opon  him. 

Ronsardy  the  poet,  out  of  isnvy,  published  a  satfre,  or 
ftfttincal-sonnet.  against  bint,  under  the  title  of'*  LaTrueHe 
cross^e/'  the  Trowel  crosier' d.  De  Lornie  revenged  him- 
9t\ff  bj  causing  the  garden- door  of  the  Thailleriesy  of 
whiph  be  was  governor,  to  be  shut  against  the  poet ;  and 
Honsard,  with  a  pencil,  #rote  upon  the  gate  these  three 
words  :  "  Fort,  reverent,  habe.'*  De  Lornie,  who  under- 
stood  little  Latin,  complained  of  this  inscription,  as  levelled 
;at  htm,  to  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who,  inquiring 
into  the  matter,  was  told  by  Ronsard,  that,  by  a  h&rmless 
irony,  be  had  made  that  inscription  for  the  architect  wheii 
fead  in  French  ;  but  that  it  suited  him  still. better  in  Latin, 
these  being  the  first  words  abbreviated  of  a  Latin  epigram 
of  Ausonius,  which  begins  thus :  **  Fortunam  reverentet 
habe.^*  Ronsard  added  that  he  only  meant  that  De  Lorm^ 
shduld  reflect  on  his  primitive  grovelHng  fortune,  and  not 
to  shot  the  gate  against  the  Muses.  De  Lornie  died  in 
1557;  leaving  several  books  of  architecture,  greatly  es- 
teemed. These  are,  L  **  Nouvelles  Inventions  pourbien' 
kastir  &  k  petit  iVais,*' Paris,  1 56 1,  foKo,  fifty-seven  leaves. 
2*  "Ten  Books  of  Architecture,^'  1568,  folio.  "^ 

LORRAIN  (Robert  le),  an  eminent  sculptor,  ^as  bom' 
at  Paris  in  November  1666.  From  his  infancy  he  made  so 
rapid  a  progress  in  the  art  of  designing,  that,  at  eighteen, 
the  celebrated  Girardon  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of 
teaching  his  children,  and  of  correcting  the  designs  of  his 
disciples.  He  committed  to  him  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Noulisson,  the  execution  of  the  famous  tomb  of  cardinal 
Richelieu  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  his  own  tomb  at  St. 
Landres,  in  Paris.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  finished 
^vera)  pieces  at  Marseilles,  which  hadbeeti  left  imperfect 
by  the  death  of  M.  Ptiget.  He  was  received  into  the  aca- 
demy of  sculpture.  Oct.  176l,  when  he  composed  his 
Galatea  for  his  chef  d'ceuvre,  a  work  universally  esteemed. 
Lorrain  afterwards  made  a  Bacchus  for  the  gardens  at  Ver- 
sailles, a  fawn  for  those  at  Marli,  and  several  bronzes; 
among  others,  an  Andromeda,  &c.  The  acadeitiy  elected 
him  professor  May  29,  1717  ;  and  he'died  their  governor 
Junel,  1743,  aged  77. 

The  pieces  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Savdnre/  which' 

*  Ccn.  Diet— Morerl.    -  • 
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are  all  of  his  comp^tiony  are. much  admired.  H«  was 
a  learned  designer^  x  with  a  great  deal  of  genios^  sod  soe* 
ceeded  in  bisheadsy  especially  tfaose  of  die  yotmg  nymjihs; 
mdi  so  much  truths  lattd  a  delicacy<80^dinirabl^'  tfaat  fcrift 
chisel  -seemed. to  be^directed  by  Oorregio  or  Parmegiano;' 

LO&RIS  (William  DE),  'a  French  (yoet,  who  iiourisbeA 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  audio^ 
of  tbef  '^f Roman  dela'^Roseyl-i-a  poem  mueh  in  r^nest  in 
ihe  middle  ages^  and  known  in  this  country  by  Chaucer*s 
translation;  it  was  left  unfinished  by  Lorris,  and  was 
completed  in  the^  next  century  by  John  de  Meuu;  The  pmtt 
by  Lorrts,.  though  theshortest,  is  by  much  the  most  poed^ 
cal,  abound iog  in  rich  and  eiegiaat  de«oription,  aadin  litdlT 
portraiture  of  allegoricaL*penonages.  The  early  Frenck 
editions  of  this  poem  are  of  gneat  rarity  and  vadne,  and  are 
enumerated  by  Bcunet,  and  iKlier  bibliographers.  Of  the 
nuthor  nqthing  is  known/'  >  ^ 

LORRY  (AKNErCHARLES)^  a  learned  French  physician^ 
was  born  atCrosoy,  near  Paris^  in  1725.  In  1748,  he  was 
admitted: doctor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Pdris,  and 
becaaie  doctor- regent  of  the  faculty.  He  was  siuthor  of 
, several  iworks,  some  of  which  still  maintain  their  valuer 
liis  first-  publicatioQ  was  entitled  ''  Essai  surP  Usage  des 
Alimens,  pour  aervir  de  Commentaire  aux  livnes  di^t6<- 
tsques  d'Hippocratei"  Paris,(  1753,  l2mo^  the  second 
part  of  wiiicfa  appeared  in  1757.  His  next  publication  was 
an  edition  of  the  Aphoristns  of  Hippocrates,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  1759.  Aft^wardshe  produced  a  treatise  ^*I>e 
Af elancbolia '  et  Morbis  Melandiolicis/*  Ibid.  1765,  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  and  edited  Dr.  Astmo's  ^^'Memoires  pour  ser*- 
Tir  h  THistoire  de  la  Faculty  deM^decinedeMontpellier,*' 
ibid,  .1767,  4to;  and  <<  Sanctorii  de  Medicina  Statica,*^ 
with  a  commentary,  1770,  in  I2mo.  His  last  work,  which 
combiilfed  the  merits  of  much^erudition  and  accurate  obser- 
vation^ with  great  clearness  of  arrangement  and  perspicuity 
ef  language,  was  '<  Tractatusde  Morbis  Cotaneis,"  Patis, 
1777,  in  4to.  Dr.  Lorry  also  edited  a  Latin  edition  of 
the  works  of  Mead,  and  a  French  one  of  Barker^s  disser- 
tation on  the  conformity  of  the  doctrines  of  aooient  and 
modern  medicine.  He. died  at  the 'baths  of . Bourbonne, 
in  1783.' 

^  Moreri.— D'ArgenviUe. 

*  Warton'g  Hist  of  Poetry. — ^Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer— Brunei's  Manuel  du   Li- 
bnue.  \  *  ftees'-s  Cyclopedia  from  Eioy.  ' 
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LORT  (MrcHAtiL),  a  learned  and  amiable  clergymani 
and  some  time  Greek  professor  of  the  university  of  Cam* 
bridge,  was  descended  from  an  aneient  family  in  Petii-' 
brokeshire,  and  was  the  son  of  mi^r  Lort,  of  tbe  Welsh 
fasileersy  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  1745. 
I^  was  bom  in  1735,  and  was  admitted  of  Trinity«GoUege, 
Cambridge,  in  1743,  from  whence  be  removed  into  tbe 
iamily  of  I>r.  Mead,  to  whom  he  was  librarian  until  the 
death  of  tbat  celebrated  physician,  in  1754;  and  while  in 
diat  situation  probably  acquired  the  taste  for  literary  history 
and  curiosities  which  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  very 
valuable  library»  as  well  as  to  assist  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  their  researches  into  biography  and  antiquities^ 
In  the  mean  time  he  kept  bis  terms  at  college ;  and  pro- 
ceeded A.B.  in  1746 ;  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1749 ;  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1750.  In  1755  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  was 
many  years  a  vice*president»  until  his  resignation  in  1788. 
J!)uring  this  ,lime  he  nuide  some^  communications  to  the 
*^  Archvdogia/'  tols.  IV.  and  V.  Ih  1759,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Francklin,  he  was  appointed  Greek  professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1761  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr.  Terrick,  then  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  In  January  1771  he  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Comwallis,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
JMatthew,  Friday-street,  on  which  he  resigned  his  Greek 
professorship;  andin  August  1779  he  was  appointed  chap* 
lain  to  the  archbishop,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced 
D.D.  In  April  1 780,  the  archbishop  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  8t«  Paul's  (his  grace*s  option)  and  he  continued  at  Lam- 
beth till  1783,  when  he  married  Susanna  Norfolk,  one  of 
the  two  daughters  of  alderman  Norfolk,  of  Cambridge.  On 
the  de9th  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  1785,  he  wa<  appointed  by 
archbishop  Moore,  librarian  to  the  archiepiscoptil  library  at 
Lambeth.  He  was  also  for  some  years  librarian  to  the 
duke  of  Devonshire.  In  April  1789,  he  was  presented  by 
Dn  Pilrteus,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  sinecure  rectoi^y  of 
Fttlham,  in  Middlesex ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  insti* 
tuted  to  tbe  rectory  of  Mile-end,  near  Colebeiter.  He 
died  Nov.  5^  1790,  at  his  house  in  Savile-row  ;  hi^dealb 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  chaise  while  riding  lie&i 
Colchester,  whioh  injured  his  kidnies,  and  was  fetlowed 
by  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was  buried  at  his  church  in^'Fri^ 
day*street^  of  which  he  b^d  been  rector  nineteen  years*    A 
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monumental  Ublet  was  put  up  to  his  nKssoory^  wbfcb.aUo 
records  the  death  of  his  widow^  about  6fteen  p^pnths  after- 
wards.    They  had  no  isspe. 

Dr.  Lort  was  well  known  to  the  learned  of  |bis  and  other 
eountriesy  as  a  man  of  extensive  literary  inforp^atiofiy  SM^ 
a  collector  of  curioys  and  valuable  books,  at  a  tioae  when 
such  articles  were  less  known  and  in  less  request  than  ^t 
present.  He  was  very  generally  and  deservedly  esteeii)#4 
by  his  numerous  acquaintance.  An  artless  simp)ici^ 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  united  to  rouQh  .kindJI4^ 
^nd  liberality.  With  talents  a|)d  learning  that.nitigbt  b%v^ 
appeared  to  great  advantage  from  tbe  press.  Dr.  Loft.;yri)s 
rather  anxious  to  assist  the  labours  of  others  than  ambitions 
of  appearing  as  the  author  of  separate  publications.  Except 
a  few  occasional  sermons,  a  poem  on  the  p^ace  of  A^X'tIij^ 
Chapelle  among  tbe  Cambridge  copgrati^lations,  ^nd»Qfqfi 
anonymous  contributions  to  tbe  Qentleman*s  Afagaaif^e, 
and  other  literary  journals  and  newspapers,  we  can  pnlj 
mention,  as  an  original  work,  **  A  Short  Commeptaryrpp 
the  Lord's  Prayer;  in  which  an  allusion  to  therpfincip#l 
circumstances  of  our  Lord's  tefnptation. is  at^e^pt^d  tp^bt^ 
shewn ;"  printed  in  8vo,  1790.  In  this  ingenioi|a,tiRact,vb^ 
adopts  the  translation  taken  by  Dr.  Doddridge  frp«i  %hfi 
fathers,  and  given  in  bis  ^^  Jf^mWy  Expositor.'*  Mr.  ii'ir 
chols  has  printed,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Loft^  a  <fiiriou<i 
*^  Inquiry  into  the  author,  or  rather  who  w^s  not  tbe  author, 
of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Mani"  The  s^me  g(|ntleman  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Dr.  Lort  for  assistance  i|i 
aome  of  his  valuable  lab9i|rs.  To  Granger  aisp  Dr.  Lort 
communicated  much  information.  Biography  had:.biei^n 
always  his  study,  and  n;&ost  of  .his.boqks.were  .fijled  with 
iiptes,  corrections,  and  references  of  the  biographic^.] 
kind.  He  had  likjewise  coinpiled  many  MS  lives,  which 
were  dispersed  at  bis  death.  ;Of  some  of  these  ^h^  editor 
of  this.  Dictionary  has  been  epabled  to  avail  himself*  His 
library  was  not  remarkable  for, external  splendour,  but  ic 
jcontaii;ied  a  great  number  of  rare  and  valuable  articles,  atji4 
formed  a  sale  of  twenty -f^ve  days,  at  Messrs.  Leigh  am} 
Sotheby's,  in  1791.  The  produce  .was  126,9/.;  «and  his 
prints  sold  for  401 /.» 

LOTICH  (Petj^),  ^urmamed  SfcuNDUS,adistinguisbed 
inodern  Latin  poet,  .was  nepbe^  to  a  celebrated  abjbQt  af 
the  monastery  of  Solitaire,    in  the  cpufi^  of  jHanau^.i^ 

t  Nicbols^f  Bowycr.«— Nicbolf's  PoeoM.— Qent.  Mm;  LX^  U^— If  «obb?0 
Eafiront,  Tol.  n.^&ranger*$  Lftters  by  IVUlcolm,  p.VW.        , 
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Germany,  who  in  154S  established  the  protectant  religion 
in  his  society,  and  died  in  1567      He  was  bprn  Nov.  2, 
1528,  at  Solitaire,  received  the  early  part  of  his*  education 
at  a  convent  in  his  Native  place,  and  pursued  his  maturer 
studies  atFrancfort,  Marpurg,  and  Wittemburg,  at  which  last 
place  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Melancthon  and  Ca- 
IHerarius.   During  the  war  in  Saxony  in  1 546,  when  Melanc-^ 
thon  and  bis  colleagues  were  obliged  to  leave  Wittemburg, 
Lotich  being  in  great  perplexity  what  to  do,  at  length 
entered,  among  the  troops  of  John  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony,  with  some  of  his  fellow- students;  but  in  1548  we 
find  him  again  at  Erfurth,  and  afterwards  at  Wittemburg, 
pursuing  his  studies.     In  1550  he  visited  France  with  some 
young  persons  to  whom  he  was  governor,  and  he  continued 
'there  nearly  four  years.      He  afterwards  went  to  Italy, 
where  be  had  nearly  been  destroyed  by  poison  prepsCred 
for  another  purpose :  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it, 
but  was  subject  to  frequent  relapses,  one  of  which  carried 
bim   off  in   the  year  1560.      He   had  taken  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic  at  Padua,  and  in  1557  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor in  that  science  at  Heidelberg.     In  this  situation  be 
was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  elector-palatine,, 
and  by  the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  singular 
frankness  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  rendered  himself 
universally  beloved.     A  collection  of  his  Latin  poems  was 
published  in  1561,  the  year  after  his  decease,  with  a  de- 
dicatory epistle  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  who  praises  bim 
as  the  best  poet  of  his  age.'  This  has  been  often  reprinted, 
but  a  complete  and  correct  edition  of  all  bis  works  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in    1754,  2   vols.   4to,  by  Peter 
Burman,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  those  names. 
Lotich  hM  a  younger  brotber  Christian,  likewise  a  poet, 
and  educated  bv  his  uncle,  the  abbot.     A  colledtion  of  his  ^ 
poems   was   published   in    1620,  along  with  those  of  his 
•relation  John-Peter  Lotich,  a  physician  of  eminence,  and 
grandson  of  the  above-mentioned  Christian,  who  exercised 
his  profession   at   Minden   and    at  He^se,    and    became 
professor  of    medicine    at  Rintlen   in  Westphalia,      He   ' 
died  very  much  regretted  in  1652.     His  principal  works 
are,   **  Conciliorum    et    Observationum    Medicinalium ;'' 
**  Latin    Poems ;"    "  A  Commentary  on   Petronius,*'   and 
*^  A  History  bf  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  11.  and  III.'*  ia. 
•four  voluDEies,  is  attributed  to  him. ' 

»  Geo.  Diet— Nieeron,  vol.  XXvi.—Chaufepte,— Month.  Rev.  voLXVI. 
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LOUBERE  (Simon  Dte  la),  a  French  poet,  was  born  in 
1642,  of  a  respectable  family  at  Toulouse.  He  was  ori- 
ginally secretary  of  the  embassy  to  M.  de'  St.  Romain,'am« 
bassador  in  Switzerland,  and  went  to  Siam,  1687,  as  envoy 
extraordinary  from  the  French  kingv  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  commission  in  Spain 
and  Portugal^;--sttpposed  to  have  had  for  its  object  the  de- 
tachment' of  those  two  courts  from*  the  alliance  which  had 
produced  the  revolution  in  England  ;  but  his  design  trans- 
piring, he  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  and  with  difficulty  ob-" 
tained  his  liberty.  M.  dela  ^oubere  attached  htmselftifter- 
wards  to  the  chancellor  de  Pontchartrain,  and  travelled 
with  his  son.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy 
in  1693,  and  that  of  the  belles  lettres  in  1694  ;  and  retired 
at  last  to  Toulouse,  where  he  married  at  sixty,  established 
the  Floral  Games,  and  died  March  26,  1729,  aged  eighty- 
seven.  His  works  are,  Songs,  Vaudevilles,  Madrigals, 
Sonnets,  Odes,  and  other  poetical  pieces ;  an  account  of 
his  voyage  to  Siam,  2  vols.  12mo,  and  a  treatise  ^*de  la 
Resolution  des  Equations,"  1729,  4to.  &c.  Of  his  voyage 
to  Siam,  tbere"Ts  an  English  translation,  published  in  1693, 
folio.  It  is  the  onrly  one  of  his  productions  now  in  request. 
There  is  reason  to  think  he  -was  not  much  admired  by 
some  of  the  academicians.  It  being  by  means  bf  M.de 
Pontchartrain  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  aca« 
d^iby,  Fontaine  said, 

*^  C'est  un  impot  que  Pontchartrain 
Veut  mettre  sur  rAcademie."* 

LOUIS  (Anthony),  an  eminent  French  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Metz,  February  13,  1723.  He  attained  to  great 
reputation  in  his  profession,  and  was  honoured  with  the  nu- 
merous appointments  of  secretary  of  the  royal  academy  of 
surgery  at  Paris,  consulting  surgeon  to  the  king's  forces, 
surgeon-major  to  the  hospital  La  Charity,  doctor  in  surgery 
of  th^  faculty  of  JIalle,  in  Saxony,  honorary  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  of  Nancy,  aqd  member  of  many 
of  the  learned  societies,  not  only  in  Friance,  but  in  foi*eigri 
countries.  He  died,  May  20,  1792,  and  desired  to  be  in- 
terred among  the  poor  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  hospital 
de  la  Salpetriere.  In  addition  to  the  surgical  part  of  the 
**  Encyiclop6die,"  which  M.  Louis  wrote,  and  to  several 
interesting  papers  presented  to  ;the  academy  of  surgery,  he 

1  Niceroo,  voL  XXVI.— Chaufepie.— Diet  Hist. 
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was  atttbor  of  ajgrmt  ftumber  of  woriuon^mediea}^  iMrur- 
gieal»  and  anatomical  8nb)acis^  the  pnocipalvof  which  wa 
aball  ipention :  L  ^'  Obcenrations  sur  T  Electricity,**  &c 
Parts^  1741,  12aio.    d.  **  Essai  sur  la  Natone  de  TAme,  ojl 
i*oo  tache  d*expliquer  son  union  avec  le  corps/*  ibid.  1146^ 
12010.     3«  **  Cours  de  Cbirurgie  pratique  sur  l6s  plaies 
d*arines  ii  feu/'  ibid.  1 746,  4to.    4.  <<  Observations  et  Be- 
marques  sur  les  effets  du  virus  cancereux,**  &a  ibid«  174S, 
5.  ^*  Positiones  Anatomico*chirurgiciB  de  capite  ^usque 
volneribus,**  ibid.  1 749.    Q.  ''  Lettre  sur  la  certitude  des 
sigpnes  de  la  naort,  avec  des  observations  et  des  experiences 
sur  ks  noy^s/'  ibid.  1749,  12mo.     In  this  he  fell,  into  the  ^ 
mistake  of  attributing  the  death  of  persons  drowned  to  the 
entrance  of  water  into  the  }ongs.     7.  **  Experiences  sur  la 
Litbotomie/*  1757.     8.  '<  Memoire.sur  une  question  ana^ 
tomique,  relatifi  la  jurisprudence,*' &c.  1763.     This  me- 
moir, written  after  the  shocking  affair  of  Galas,  was  in* 
tended  to  establish  the  distinction  of  the  appearanoes  after 
voluntary  death  by  hanging,  and  after  murder  by  that  mode; 
and  although  he  has  not  resolved  the  difliculty,  the  per- 
fomtance  is  ingenious,  and  the  advice  given  to  surgeons 
excellent.     9.  ^^Memoire  sur  la  l^itimit^  des  naissances 
pr^tendues  tardives/*  1764,  in  8vo  ;  to  which  he  published 
'a  supplement  in  the  same  year.     10.  ^*  Recaeil  d'CHiser- 
vations  d'Auatomte  et  de  Cbirurgie,  pour.servir  debase 
k  la  Theorie  des  lesions  de  la  tdte  par  contrecoup,**  1766. 
11.  '^  Histoire  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Cbirurgie  depuis 
son  itablissement  jusqu'en  1743/'  printed  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  memoirs.    His  last  publication  was  a  transla- 
tion   of  M.  Astruc's  work  "  De  Morbis   Venereis/*  into 
French.     In  addition  to  these  works,  M.  Louis  also  trans- 
lated Boerhaave?s  Aphorisms  of  Surgery,  wit^  Van  Swie- 
ten'^  Commentary ;  and  wrote  several  eulogies  on  deceas^ 
members  of  the  academy  of  surgery,  and  various  contro-- 
rersial  tracts,  especially  concerning  the  disputes  betweea 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Paris,  in  1748,  &c.^ 

LOUVET  (Peter),  an  able  advocate  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  master  of  requests  to  queen  Margaret,  was 
born  at  Reinville,  a  village  two  leagues  from  Beauvais.  He 
died  in  1646.  His  works  are,  1.  **  L*Histoire  et  les  Anti- 
quites  de  Beauvais,'*  vol.  I.  1609,  and  1631,  8vo;  voU  il^ 
Houen,  1614,  8 vo.    The  first  treats  of  the  eccle^astieal  ^- 

1  Diet,  llhit.— Rce8*s  Cyclof sdi«,  ffonr  BIsy. 
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irfimt  df  Beaavais;  the  seconKl^  of  tke  cvrit  nttuu.  9(. 
^  Nomenclaftora  et  Cbronologia  rerun  EcclcsiaetioacQiar 
IlNcBcesis  Belloracensis,''  Paris^  16*1  a,  8vo.  3.  ^  Hiat  des 
Antiquitis  du*  Diocese  de  Bieauvais,*'  Beauvais,  1 635,  8vo. 
4i  '<  Anci^DfieB  ReoMUHiuea  suv  la  Noblesse  Beauvoisiue,  et 
de  plusieurs  FaoiiUes  de  Vrance/'  163^1,  and  1640,  ^vo. 
This  work  is  very  scarce  ^  it  ]«  in  alphabetical  order,  but 
kaa  only  been  printed  troxof  A  to  Aft  inclnsiveky,  with  one 
leaf  of  N^.  Father  Ttiboulet^  prior  of  the  Domitiicaos  at 
Beauyais,  and  afterwards  procorator-general  of  his  order, 
being  authorised  to  establisb  a  college  in  the  Dominican 
eoiirent  of  Ebeauvais,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
jniles  and  statutes  of  reformatioa  respecting  studies  tbeve, 
was  imprisoned  by  his  brethren.  On  this  occasion  Louvet 
published^  <*  Abr^<  des  Constkulions  et  Reglemena.  • . . . 
pour  les  Etudes  et  R^formes  du  Convent  dee  Jacobins  de 
Beau vais/*  and  addressed  it  to  the  king,  in  161  e,  by  an 
^imtle  dedicatory,  in  which  he  petitioned  that  Tribouliatb 
iliTght  be  set  at  liberty. — There  was  another  French  hislo* 
rian  of  the  same  name^,  who  v^as  bom  at  Beauvais.  His 
ifttther  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  and  not  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding. He  studied  physic  at  Montpellier ;  also  the  beUejs 
tettres  and  geography ;  taught  rhetoric  with  reputation  in 
Provence  during  a  considefable  time;  and  geography  atf 
Montpellier;  and  published  sexreral  works  from  1657  to 
ISSOy  respecting  the  history  of  Languedoc,  Provence^  flee: 
under  the  following  titles  :  1.  *'  Reraarques  sur  L*Histoir^ 
ie  Languedoc,**  4to.  2.  <*  A  br£g6  de  THistoire  d'Aquitaioe, 
Guienne,  et  Gascogne,  jusqu^il  present,"  Bourdeaux,  1659, 
#to.  3.  **  La  France  dan&  sa  Splendeur,*'  2  vols.  Ijimy. 
4.  ^  Abf£g£  de  PHistoire  de  Provence,"  2  vols.  12mo,  with 
additions  to  the  same  history  in  2  vols,  folio.  5.  *<  Projel 
de  I'Histotre  do  Pays  de  Beaujolois,'*  avo.  6.  *<  Hist,  des 
Troubles  de  Provence  depois  14ai  josqu'en  1599,"  2  vols. 
I2mo.  7.  '*  Le  Mercure  HoUandois,  ou  les  Conquites  da 
Boi,  depuis  1672,  jusqu^a  la  fin  de  1679,"  10  vols.  ]2ma 
Tilts  last  may  be  useful,  and  is  the  best  of  Peter  Lpuvetfa 
wvnrks ;  but  noue  of  the  rest  are  much  esteemed.* 
•  LOVE  (CHRlSTOPBBa),  a  presbyterian  divine  of  consU 
durable  fame  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  born  at  Cardiff 
in  Glamorganshire,  in  1618.  In  his  earlier  days  be  was  of 
a  dissipated  turn ;  aM  bis  rcH^ioua  educatioBy  ait  least, 

1  Mffeik^JKet  fH^U 
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must  have  been  neglected  by  his  parents,  if  what  his  bio- 
grapher says  be  true,  that  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  ever  beard  a  sermon.  .  The  effect  of  this  sermony 
however,  preached  by  Mr.  Erbery,  was  such  that  he  be- 
came not  only  reformed,  but  so  strict  and  precise  in  his 
religious  duties,  as  to  give  offence  to  his  father,  who  at 
length  placed  him  as  an  apprentice  in  London.  His  son, 
who  was  averse  to  this  measure,  earnestly  intreated  that 
he  .might  be  sent  to  the  university;  to  which  having  ob- 
tained a  very  reluctant  consent,  he  became  a  servitor  of 
New  Inn,  Oxford,  in  1635.  Here,  however,  as  his  father 
denied  him  a  proper  support,  he  subsisted  by  the  help  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Erbery,  and  such  supplies  as  his 
mother  could  afford.  After  taking  a  bachelor's  degree  ia 
arts,  be  went  into  holy  orders,  and  preached  frequently  at 
St.  Peter  in  the  Bayley,  but  his  principles  were  so  unac- 
ceptable, that  after  he  bad  taken  his  master's  degree,  and 
had  refused  to  subscribe  the  canons  enjoined  by  archbishop 
Laud,  relative  to  the  prelates  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  he  was  expelled  the  congregation  of  masters. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  he  went  to  London,  where  his  fixed 
aversion  to  the  hierarchy  prevented  his  promotion  to  any 
living,  and  procured  his  being  silenced,  on  which  be  went 
to  Scotland  to  obtain  presbyterian  ordination  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  that  church,  he  could  not  be  ordained 
without  settling  there.  On  bis  return  to  England,  bfi 
preached  .  occasipnally  at  various  places,  always  intro- 
ducing sentiments  of  the  bitterest  hostility  to  the  church  of 
England.  At  length,  when  his  wishes  were  accomplished, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  government  in 
England,  he  was  ordained,  according  to  their  method,  in 
Aldermanbury  church,  Loncion,  in  January  1644.  Next 
year  he  gave  proof  that  he  had  as  little  prudence  as  mode- 
ration, by  going  to  Uxbridge,  when  the  commissioners 
for  the  treaty  of  peace  were  there,  and  preaching  a  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  inveighed  with  great  violence  against  his 
majesty's  commissioners,  who  complained  of  the  insult  to 
those  of  the  parliament.  He  was,  in  consequence,  sent  for 
to  London,  and  although  acquitted  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  yet,  according  to  Neal,  was  confined  to  his 
house  during  the  treaty,  and  then  discharged.  That  lan- 
guage must  have  been  very  gross  which  induced  the  par- 
liament to  act  thus'tbwards  one  of  their  greatest  favourites. 

He  was  next  appointed  one  of  the  Assembly  of  DiTines, 
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apd  inihist^r  of  St.  Lawrence  Jury,  and  is  said  also  to  have 
been  chosen  minister  of  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate-street.  He 
was  one  of  the  London  ministers  who  signed  a  declaration 
against  the  king's  death.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a 
plot,  which  cost  him  his  Ufe,  and  was  known  ^at  the  time  by 
the  name  of  Love's  plot,  either  because  he  was  a  principal 
agent,  or  a  principal  sufferer.  Mr.  Love,  we  have  already 
noticed,  was  a  presbyterian,  and  when  he  found  that  the 
independents  were  gaining  the  ascendancy,  he  united  with 
various  gentlemen  and  ministers  of  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing to  assist  the  Scotch  (before  whom  Charles  IL  had  taken 
the  covenant,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  crowned,)  in 
their  endeavours  to  advance  that  sovereign  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Cromwell,  however,  was  too  watchful  for  the 
success  of  such  a  design  in  London  ;  and  the  chief  conspi- 
rators being  apprehended,  Mr.  Love  and  a  Mr.  Gibbons 
were  tried  and  executed,  the  rest  escaping  by  interest,  or 
servile  submission.  Mr.  Love  appears  on  his  trial  to  have 
used  every  meaiis  to  defeat  its  purpose,  and  was  certainly 
more  tenacious  of  life,  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  boldness  of  his  former  professions.  Great  inter- 
cessions were  made  to  the  parliament  for  a  pardon :  his 
wife  presented  one  petition,  and  himself  four ;  several 
parishes  also,  and  a  great  number  of  his  brethren  inter- 
ceded, with  great  fervour ;  but  all  that  could  be  obtained 
was.  the  respite  of  a  month.  It  is  said  that  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth  being  now  at  a  crises,  and  Charles  IL 
having  entered  England  with  1 6,000  Scots,  it  was  thought 
niecessary  to  strike  terror  in  the  presbyterian  party^  by 
making  an  example  of  one  of  their  favourite  ministers. 
Some  historians  say  that  Cromwell,  then  in  the  north,  sent 
a  letter  of  reprieve  and  pardon  for  Mr.  Love,  but  that  the 
p6st*boy  was  stopped  on  the  road  by  some  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  late  king's  army,  who  opened  the  mail,  and 
finding  this  letter,  tore  it  in  pieces,  exclaiming  that  ^^  he 
who  had  been  so  great  a  firebrand  at  Uxbridge,  was  not 
fit  to  live."  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this,  he  was  exe- 
cuted, by  beheading,  on  Tower-hill,  Aug.  22,  1651.  He 
was  accompanied  at  his  death  by  the  three  eminent  non- 
conformists, Simeon  Ashe,  Edmund  Calamy,  and  Dr.  Man- 
ton.  The  latter  preached  a  funeral  sefmon  for  him,  in 
which,  while  he  avoids  any  particular  notice  of  the  cause 
of  his  death,  he  considers  him,  as  the  whole  of  his  party 
did,  in  the  light  of  a  saint  and  piartyr.    The  piety  of  his 
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\it§i  indeed^  ereAtti  a  sympathy  in  his  hvdur  vfbidh  di8* 
no  little  barm  to  tfae  power  of  Cromwell.  Tbousaiidi^  l>e*- 
fpOi  to  s^e  tbat  tbe  tyranny  of  the  republibwoold  ^qiial  all 
they  bad  been  taught  to  bate  in  tbe  moDarcby.  The  go- 
vernment, we  are  told,  expressed  some  displeasure  at  Dr. 
Manton*s  intention  of  preaching  a  funeral  sermon,  and  their 
creatures  among  the  soldiers  threatened  violence,  but  be 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  not  onfy  preached,  but 
fninted  the  sermoti.  The  loyalists,  on  the  ottler  band, 
considered  Love*s  death  as  an  instance  of  .retributive  jus* 
tice.  Clarendon  says  that  he  **  was  guilty  of  as  much  trea- 
son as  the  pulpit  could  contain  ;"  and  his  biographers  have 
io  weakly  defeiided  the  violence  of  his  conduct  during  the 
e^ly  period  of  the  rebellion,  as  to  leave  this  fact  almost 
indisputable.  His  works  consist  of  serrtion^  and  pious 
tracts,  on  various  subjects,  mostly  printed  after  bis  dieatbg, 
aiid  included  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  They  were  all  ac- 
companied by  prefaces  from  his  brethren,  of  high  com- 
mendatiot>.' 

LOVE  (Jam Ed),  an  actor  and  dramatic  Writer,  assumed 
this  name  (from  his  wife^s,  De  L* Amour)  when  he  fii^t  at- 
tadi^d  himself  to  the  stage.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Dance  the  city  surveyor,  whose  memory  will  be  trans^ 
mitted  to  posterity  on  account  of  tbe  clumsy  edifice  whicb 
Ike  erected  for  tbe  residence  of  tbe  city*s  chief  magi^rate. 
Our  author  received,  it  is  said,  his  education  at  West- 
minster school,  whence  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  which, 
it  is  believed,  be  left  without  taking  any  degree.  About 
that  time  a  severe  poetical  satire  against  sir  Robert  WdHt" 
pole,  then  minister,  appeared  under  the  title  of  *'  Are 
tb^se  things  so  V*  which,  though  written  by  Mr.  Miller, 
Was  ascribed  to  Pope.  To  this  Mr.  Love  immediately 
wrote  a  reply  called  ^*  Yes,  they  are,  what  then  ?"  which 

J  roved  so  satisfactory  to  Walpote  tbat  he  made  him  a 
andsome  present,  and  gave  him  expectations  of  prefer- 
ment '  Elated  with  this  distinction,  With  the  vanity  of  9> 
young  author,  and  the  credulity  of  a  young  man,  he  con- 
sidered his  fortune  as  established,  and,  neglecting  evety 
other  pursuit,  became  an  attendant  at  the  minister's  levees, 
where  he  contracted  habits  of  indolence  and  expence, 
witboiit  obtaining  any  advantage.    The  stage  now  offered 

V  Ncml't  Paptant,— Brook's  Lives  of  tbe  Paritanf,— ^vqsby^s  History  ti  tt» 
baptists.— *MS  Life  iq  Av9CQU(h*s  Catalogue  ia  tbe  British  Museum, 
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itgtff  m-  aa  uyUift  itpm  the  diftoiiltin  br  horib  iil<iK4#ttS 
himself  in^  tad,  therefore,  chiroging  hi»  dmm  to*  Eovo;  bd 
made  his  first  essays  in  stn>Uing  eompamesi  He  «fter«Mnrd# 
performed  boih  at  DitbUn  and  Edinburgh,  and*  at  tbe  lat* 
ter  place  resided  some  years  asmtaager.  Atlengthilis 
received,  in  1762,  an  invitation  to  Drary-lane  theatae^ 
where  be  continued  during  the  remainder  ol  his  Kfei  lai 
1765,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  brotheiv  he  erecsedf  ar  nMV 
theatre  at  Richmond,  and^obsained  » licence  for  peiCoruM 
ing  in  it ;  but  did  not  receive  any  benefit  {fwak  i%  a»  the 
success  by  no  mi»ans  afiswered  his  expectations^  ifisi 
died  about  the  beginnikig  of  1774^.  Vte  neithes  as  an  acto# 
or  author  attained  any  great  degree-  of  e^xcellenca  Hie 
perfomnmce  of  Falstaff  was  by  muoh  the  best^  but  the 
Uttle  reputation  which  be  acqiiired  by  it  was  entnp^y 
eclipsed  by  the  Superiority  of  geniuB^vhiehhiasuccesspfeii^ 
Mr.  Henderson,  displayed  in  the  reprdsentaition  of  the 
same  character.  As  an  author,  he  has  given'  l&e  worM 
^Pai)nela,  a  Comedy,'*  1742,  and  some  othev  dramttuf 
pit cesy  enumerated  in  the  *^  Biograpbia  DramMicn^V ' 

LOVELACE  (Ri<CHAirp),  an  elegant  poet  of  the  seveoiM 
teenth  century,  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  WiUianr  Lovelade} 
of  Woolwich,  in  Kent,  aiid  was  born  in  that  couMy  abe<lt 
Ifi^lS.  He  received  bi»  graasmar-learninf  at  th&Charsis^^ 
house;  and,  in  16S4,  became  a  gentleman-commonea  of 
Gloucester  hal^  Oxford,  being  then,  as  Wood  obipeSSieii 
*'  accoonted  she  most  ann«ble  and  betfutifol  persdtf  tlMt| 
^e  ever  beheld;  a  person  also  of  innate^  modesty,  virtii^ 
and  courtly  deponment,^  which  made  him  then,  ancf  espe^ 
eially  after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  city,  much  $dh 
mired  and  adored  by  the  female  sei^.**  In  1,666  be  vaas 
created  M.  A.  and,  leaving  the  university,  retiited,  as  W^nA 
phrases  it,  in-  great  splendour  to  the  courts  ^  where  being 
taken  into  the  favour  of  lord  Goring  he  beimme  a  soldies^ 
mid  waa  first  an  ensign,  and  afterwards  a  eaptam.  0»  tbs 
paeifii^tion  at  Berwick  be  returned  to  his  nativecewticry^ 
aofd  took  possession  of  his  esute,  worth  about  fivehondred 
pemnds  per  aninim ;  and,  about  the  same  time^  was  deputed 
i^  she  county  to  deliver  the  Kentish  petition  to^  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  giving  offence,  he  was  ordered  inia 
eoMody,  and  confined  in  the  Gate-^house,  wbcwee  ba  wsa 
ireleased  on  giving  bail  of  40,000A  not  to  go  beyond  the 
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df  connnttnication  without  a  pass  from  the  Speaker. 
Daring  the  time  of  bis  confinement  to  London  be  lived, 
beyond  tbe  income  of  his  estate,  chiefly  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  royal  cause;  and,  in  1646,  he  formed  a  regi- 
ment for  the  secvice  of  the  French  king,  was  colonel  of  it, 
and  \¥ounded  at  Dunkirk.  In  1648  be  returned  to  Eng-. 
land  with  his  brother,  and  was  again  committed  prisoner  to 
Peter-house  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  after  the 
king's  .death.  At  'that  period  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but,- 
**  having  then  consumed  all  his  estate  he  grew  very  me- 
lancholy, which  at  length  brought  him  into  a  consump- 
tion, became  very  poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object 
of  charity,  went  in  ragged  cloaths  (whereas  when  he  was 
in  his  glory^he  wore  cloaths  of  gold  and  silver),  and  mostly 
lodged  in  obscure  and  dirty  plaoes,  more  befitting  tbe  worst 
of' beggars  and  poorest  of  servants.*'  He  died  in  a  very 
poor  Edging  in  Gunpowder-alley,  near  Shoe-Lane,  in  16  jjB, 
and  was  buried  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Bride's  church.  I^is 
pieces,  which  are  light  and  easy,  had  been  models  in 
their  'way,  were  their  simplicity  but  equal  to  their  spirit; 
but .  they  were  the  oflspring  of  gallantry  and  amusement, 
and  seldom  received  a  requisite  degree  of  polish.  Under 
the  name  of  Lucasta,  w|iich  is  the  title  to  his  poems,  con* 
tained  in  two  volumes  (tbe  latter  published  by  bis  brother 
Dudley  Posthumus  Lovelace,  in  1659),  he.  compliments 
a  Miss  Lucy  Sacheverel,  a  lady,  according  to  Wood,  of 
great  beauty  and  fortune,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  caH 
*^  Lux  Casta."  On  tbe  report  of  Lovelace's  death  of  his 
wounds,  at  Dunkirk,  she  married.  Winstanly  has,  and 
not  improperly,  compared  him  to  sir  Philip  Sidney.  He 
wrote  also  two  plays,  *^  The  Scholar,"  a  comedy,  and  **  Tbe 
Soldier,"  a  tragedy.  ^ 

LOVIBOND  (Edward),  a  modern  poet  whose  personal 
history  has  been  neglected,  was,  according  to  tbe  preface 
to  his  poems,  *^  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamp* 
ton,  in. Middlesex,  where  be  lived  greatly  beloved  by  those 
who  best  knew  him.  He  was  an  admirable  scholar,  of  vary 
amiable  manners,  and  of  universal  benievolence,  of  which 
,  all  bis  writings  bear  strong  testimony.  The'  little  pieces 
which  compose  (his  works)  were  chiefly  ?  written  on  such 

*  Life,  in  Gent  Mag.  toIs.  LXI.  and  LXlX.«-Biog.  Dram.— Ellis's  Specimens. 
«-Headley'8  Beauties,  &c. 
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ipcideats  as  occasionally  ^ose  in  those  societies  of  inti- 
mate ai^qaaintance  which  be  most  frequented.  After  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1775,  his  poems  being  dispersed 
in  the  hands  of  different  friends,  to  whom  they  bad  been 
giren  by  himself,  many  people  expressed  to  his  only  bfo* 
ther,  Anthony  Lovibdnd  Collins,  esq.  a  wish  to  .ha?e  tbrnn* 
collected  together,  and  preserved.  This  gentleHian,  equally 
zealous  for  the  reputation  of  a  brother  he  affectionately 
loved,  bath  put  into  the  editor^s  hands  those  pieces  he  hath 
selected  for  that  purpose/' 

Of  a-  man  of  so  maiiy  idrtueis,  and  so  greatly  beloved, 
the  public  might  reasonably  have  expected  a  more  detailed 
account.-— »Hb  .fisther,  we  are  told,  was  a  director  of  the 
East  Ittdia  company,  and  died  in  1737,  leaving  him  pro* 
bably  that  fortune  on  which  he  was  enabled  to  pass  his  days 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  He 
died  September  27, 1775,  at  his  house  at  Hampton,  but 
the  register  of  that  parish  is  silent  on  his  interment.  We 
have  been  informed  also  that  he  was  married,  and  not  very 
happily* 

When  'the  "  World"  was  conducted  by  Edward  Moore, 
and  his  many  noble  and  learned  contributors,  Mr.  Lovibond 
furnished  five  papers ;  of  ^hich  Nos.  93  and  94  contain 
some  just  remarks  on  the  danger  of  extremes,  and  the  ioi- 
pediments  to  conversation.  In  Nos.  132  and  134  he  op-» 
poses  the  common  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject  of  Pro* 
vidence  with  considerable  force  of  argument,  and  con- 
cludes with  some  ironical  remarks,  not  ill  applied.  In  No. 
82  he  first  published  '<  The  Tears  of  Old  May  Day,"  the 
most  favourite  of  all  his  poems. ,  The  thoughts  are  pecu- 
liarly ingenious  and  happy,  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  exceeded  by  his  **  Mulberry  Tree,"  in 
which  the  distinguishing  features  of  Johnson's  and  Garrick's 
characters  are  admirably  bit  off — the  frivolous  enthusiasm* 
of  the  one,  and  the  solid  and  sturdy  veneration  of  the  other 
for  our  immortal  bard,  are  depicted  with  exquisite  humour. 
Julia's  printed  letter  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
the  author.  There  .are  some  bursts  of  genuine  passion,, 
and  some  tenderness  displayed  occasionally,  but  it  wants 
simplicity.  .It  was  probably  suggested  by  Pope's  Eloisa, 
and  must  suffer  in  proportion  as  it.  reminds  usofthatin- 
imitable  effort.  His  <*  Lines  on  Rural  Sports"  are  both 
poetical  and  mora],  and  contain  some  interesting  pictures 
sweetly  persuasive  to  a  humane  treatment  of  the  brute 
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ettaAam.  HHb  kme  ^tnes,  foin«  ot  vrilitb  avr dfoi^i^ittRmr^ 
aire  caidbr  amk  tiMigfaKly.  Th«  Miss  K'^F-^w^Wm 
Kitty  PbUhfiBf  a  leiacion  of  the  hmi\j,  now  annoUed  by 
the  title  of  Mdfonit  The  <<Tsleof  tbe  Btcbin  Cowreot  ;'* 
tbr  '''Lioee  to  a  yosng  Lady,*'  ar  wry  gooifc  actresa;^  libe 
'^  Vefses  to  M iv  Woodeaon,*'  and  those  on,  coiivetting  that 
gptttleman'a  hooae  iato  a  poor-hoaae^  are  alt  dietrnguiabed 
by  eriginai  tnma  of  thoiygbt.  Wm  pieces  were  generally 
ohieulseed'  to  prinUie,  aa*  he  bed  not  the  ainbition«  of  au 
muthor,  and  was  contented  to  picaee  those  whom  heior^ 
tended  lo  please;  yet  he  never  ateempted  any  anfcyect 
wMcb  kie  did  not  iUmtvate  by  not eky  of  mansnty,  and  npon 
the  wfaohr  msy  be  consi<tered  as  aorong  the  most  seccessfui 
oS  thai  dhsa  who  are  rather  amateyrsy  than  prefesaional 
po^to.* 

.  LOW  (QaoniX  »  clergynm  wf  Scotland^  and  an?  ifr- 
gentfions  nntu«al  hiscovtan,  wa«  bom  as  Edzai  in  Bodbrsbke^ 
in  1749.  Ke  ^eas  educated  at  tbe  coNeges  of  Aberdeen 
aod  St.  Andre w%  and  afterwards  was  tutor  in  the  family  0B 
Graham,  at  Stromness  in  Orki^ey.  During  his  resrdaaor 
lathis  pkcev  Mr.  (now  sir  Joseph)  Baohs  and  Dr.  Solander 
errived  at  tbe  island  on  their  return*  froaa  the  last  vojagw 
of  discovery,  in  which  capt  Gooh  lost  lae  life;  and  Mt, 
Low,  having  early  aeqnired  a  taste  for  natat ak  bistofy,  waa 
oaneb  notSced  by  those  distingvisbed  philosophers^  and 
was  rei^iressed  to  accompany  tbera  in  their  excnrsiDe^ 
thdroogb  the  Qnhnerfs;,  and  aliD  to  the  Sbetknd  islndsi 
which  he  accordhigly  did. 

In  1774  be  was  ordained  mitnster  of  Binay  and  Haray, 
» parish  in  Poasonay  or  n)ain*faaid  of  Orkney,  and  fpna 
this  time  devoted  himself  to  tbe  diities  of  bis  charge,  which 
be  continued  to  foKi  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  He 
employed  his  leisure  chiefly  in  tbe  study  of  nature^  aiid  hb 
soeeeas  was  highly  creditable,  considering  tbe  aoany  dis* 
adfantages  of  a  remote  situation.  Sir  Joeepb  Banks,  with 
his  accostomed  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science,  ihtro* 
dnced  him  to  Mr.  Pennant,  by  whose  adrice  be  enga|^ 
to  undertake  a  **  Fanna  Qrcadenns,*'  and  a.  <<  Flora  Orca- 
densis,''  tbe  first  of  which  was  pnbiished  in  18 1 3,  4to, 
from  a  Bf:^  in  tbe  possession  of  William  Elford  Leacb, 
M.  D.  F.  L.  &  Aic ;  but  the  **  Flom**  has  not  been  discor 
veied.    A  tout  through  tbe  islands  of  Orkney  aod  Shetland, 

^  /obosoBao4  Cbalmere'i  PoeU»  18  le. 
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iniitliiaing  ^tnte  telttiiig  no  Ibeir  aimieiit)  xaodom^  asul , 
'ttiltuMd  ^itftovy,  m^s  'also  piepatad  iby  Mr.  iLqw  ibr  fitt 
TpfrekSf  and^ireviom  to  lib  deBease,  'fae  made  .a  teauahitioii 
4r  Tor&Biis's  '^rHiatmy  of  Odftaey.''  Wke  :MBS.  iof  tb^ 
*'  IFauna/'  ibe  tonr  And  £he  itvaDslauoh  tjust  mentioned^ 
mith  his  ^soologioal  collaitrons,  losnie  tinto  ithei^oAsfessionief 
Mr.  Geoige  JP^oii^  va  jetnin«nt  iatntiquary  ^of  Cdinbucgb, 
•after  whose  ^decease  ufa^  were,  pordia^ed  lay  idt^rem  per- 
fsons*  Mr.  Low^died  in  AIM.  ilis  ^^Fauoa"  fdrms  avevjr 
4nter^ing  and  niiualble  addilton  to  :tbe  natural  hiatory  cif 
*tlie  British  islands.  "^ 

LOWE  (Prter),  a  surgeon  >6(  the  (slx^enth  century, 

iras  born  in  Soottand.     Ill  a  «roft  entiileU  <^  A  Disiroui^ 

on  the  whole  Art  of  Chimrgery,*'  )published;  at 'Glasgow  in 

1^12,    he  acquaints  his  Tenders,  ithut  >he  had  practised 

*twenty«two  tyears  in  rEtanoe  and  Flanders ;  that  he  bad 

'been  two  years  surgeounuiajor  to  the  ^Spanish  regiments 

Paris;  and  had  then  rfollow«d  his  aMtster,  the  king  of 

France  (Henry  IV.)  «fx  .yeavs  in  his  wars.     In  the  title«> 

rpage  of  his  boob,  he'caMs^binoself  doctor  in  the  £eiculty  of 

surgery  at  Paris,  ^atid  ordinary  surgeon  jto  the  king  of 

"France  and  Naiarre.     It  does  not  appear  how  long  he  bad 

-resided %t  Glasgow;  but  he  mentions  that,  fourteen  yoasa 

ibefore  the  publieation  >  of  his  bopk,  he  bad  complained  of 

-the  ignorant  persons  who  intruded  into  the  practice  of 

'Surgery,  and  that  in  consequence  :the  king  (of  Scotland) 

igranted^btm  a  privilege,  'under  'his  privy  ^seal,  of  examia- 

mg  ail  piECtiiioners  in  :«irgefy  in  the  we^em  parts  df 

Scotland,    lie  refers  to  ''at  former  .work  of  his  own,  entitled 

'^^  The  Poor  Mail -SvGuide,"  and ^speaksof  an  intended  pub-^ 

lieation  coooermng  tthe  'diseitses  of  women.    ^He  died  iu 

161-2.    The  '*JiMscaKurse  on. Ghirujrgery"  appears  tohaye 

bten  in/^steem,  'as  nt  Reached  a  four^  edition  '  in  16$^, 

^.bat  it  is'^founded  more  on  aatbority  than  observation. 

^Ames  mentions  lanother^  work  of  bis  with  the  title  ^'-Ali: 

,^a»y,  eertain,  and  perfect  metbod  to*  care  «nd' prevent  tbe 

Spanish  Sickness;  by  Peter  Lowe,  doctx>r  in  the  Facultie 4>f 

dbirurgevie' at>Paris,  cblrurgeon  to  >Heni7  IV.''  Londott, 

M9b,  '4tto:« 

^LOWSR  (ilieHARD),^ati  eminent  physician  and- aoa(a* 
^Wfst,  wasiborntatTnemere,  iq  Cornwall, 'about  1631.   >iie 

*  AdrevtiMncnt^y  Mr.  I^each,  prtfized  to  the  ".  Faims." 
^  'Aikin*s  Biog.  Memoirs  of  M<dicine.-^Ite#|^  Cydlopsedhi. 
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was  descended  fit>m  a  good  family,  and  received  a  liberal 
education,  being  admitted  as  king's  scholar  at  Westminster 
school,  and  thence  elected  to  Christ-church  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  1649,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1655, 
and  then  studied  medicine.  The  celebrate  Dr.  WilHs, 
who  employed  him  as  coadjutor  in  his  dissections,  found 
him  so  able  an-  assistant,  that  he  afterwards  became  bis 
steady  friend  and  patron,  and  introduced  him  into  prac- 
tice. In  1665,  Lower  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. ;  and  in 
the  same  year  published  a  defefnce  of  Dr.  Willis's  work  oil 
fevers,  entitled  *<  Diatribe  ThodisB  Willisii  M.  D.  et  Prof. 
Oxon.  de  Febribus  Vindicatio  adversus  Edm.  de  M eara 
Ormondiensem  Hibern.  M.  D.*'  8vo,  a  work'  of  consider- 
able learning  and  force  of  argument,  but  not  without  some 
fallacies,  as  he  afterwards  himself  admitted.  But  bis  most 
important  work  was,  his  **  Tractatus  de  Corde,  item  de 
motu  et  calore  Sanguinis,  et  Cbyli  in  eum  transitu,'*  which 
was  first'  printed  in  London  in  1669.  In  this  work  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  the  origin  and  course  of  its  fibres, 
and  the  nature  of  its  action,  were  pointed  out  with  much 
accuracy  and  ingenuity.  He  likewise  demonstrated  the 
dependance  of  its  motions  upon  the  nervous  influence,  re- 
ferred the  red  colour  of  the  arterial  blood  to  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  it  in  the  lungs,  and  calculated  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the  blo6d 
passing  through  it  The  work  excited  particular  notice, 
in  consequence  of  the  chapter  on  the  transfusion  of  blood 
from  the  vessels  of  one  living  animal  to  those  of  atiotber, 
which  the  author  had  first  performed  experimentally  at 
Oxford,  in  February  1665,  and  subsequently  practised 
upon  an  insane  person  before  the  royal  society.  Lower 
daims  the  merit  of  originality*  in  this  matter ;  but  the  ex- 
'.periment  had  certainly  been  suggested  long  before  by  Lu 
bavius  (see.LiBAVius),  and  experience  having  soon  decided, 
that  the  operation  was  attended  with  pernicious  conse- 
quences,  it  was  justly  exploded.  ^  Lower  bad  removed  to 
London  soon  after  the  commencement  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  in  1667  had  been  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society^ 
and  of  the  college  of  physicians.  ,  The  reputation  acquired 
by  his  publications  brought  him  itito  extensive  practice; 
and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Willis,  be  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  ablest  physicians  in  London.  But  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Whig  party,  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot, 
brought  him  into  discredit  at  court,  so  that  his  practice 
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declined  considerably  before  his  death,  Jan  1 7,  1 690-9 1  • 
'He  was  buried  at  St.  Tudy,  near  bis  native  plac^,  in- 
Cornwall,  where  he  had  purchased  an  estate.  In  addition 
to  the  writings  above- mentioned,  be  communicated  some 
papers  containing  accounts  of  anatomical  experiments  tb 
the  royal  society;  a  small  tract  on  catarrh,  which  was 
added,  as  a  new  chapter,  to  the  edition  of  the  treatise  de 
Corde  of  1680;  and  a  letter  on  the  state  of  medicine  in 
England.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of 
Astrop  Wells.* 

LOWER  (Sir  William,  Knt.)j  was  a  noted  cavalier  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  He  was  born  at  a  place  called 
Tremare  in  Cornwall.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars 
he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where,  being  strongly  attached 
to  the  Muses,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  their  so- 
xiety,  and  pursuing  his  study  in  peace  and  privacy.  He 
died  in  1662.  He  was  a  very  great  admirer  of  the  French 
-poets,  particularly  Corneille  and  Quinault,  on  whose -works 
be  has  built  the  plans  of  four  out  of  the  six  plays  which  he 
wrote.  The  titles  of  his  dramatic  works  are,  1 .  **  Phoenix 
in  her  Flames.'*  2.  "Polyeuctes;  or.  The  Martyr."  3. 
"  Horatius."  4.  "  In  chanted  Lovers.*'  5.  **  Noble  In- 
gratitude.** 6.  '^  Amorous  Phantasm.**  All  those,  except 
the  first,  were  written  during  the  usurpation.  He  trans* 
lated  from  the  French  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  '<  The 
Ihnocent  Lady,  or  Illustrious  Innocents.'*  But  the  most 
considerable  of  his  translations,  was  **  A  Relation  in  form 
of  a  Journal  of  the  voyage  and  residence  of  Charles  II.  in 
Holland  from  May  25,  to  June  2,  1660,"  fol.  finely  printed, 
'with  good  engravings  of  the  ceremonies,  and  several  copies 
of  bad  verses  by  the  translator.* 

LOWMAN  (Moses),  a  learned  dissenting  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1680.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  law, 
and  in  1697  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Middle-Temple, 
-^but  in  about  two  years  he  changed  bis  purpose  and  deter* 
mined  to  study  divinity.  With  this  view  he  went  over  to 
Holland  in  1699,  where  he  studied  partly  at  Utrecht  and 
partly  at  Leyden.  In  1710,  after  being  admitted  to  the 
ministry  among  the  dissenters,  he  settled  with  the  congrer 
gation  at  Clapham,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Grace,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  their  pastor,  and  was  ordained  in  17 14.*    In 

1  Biof^.  Brit.~-Atb.  Ox.  to).  II. — Rees's  Cyclopedia. 

!  Atlh.  Ox.  Tok  41.— Biog.  Draoi.— Cole**  MS  Athene  in  B/it^  Mas. 
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thjiijilmtiofi  i|«^nlviAfid^>hvdeathf  pria^pliiqg  twipe.each 
Sunday  vntil  wUbio  a  f(?v  wQiii^  of  that  eveat  1(6  distih- 
pj^ed  himself  J  from  xUe^fttinqi^qf  bis  gcademicat  stu^ies^ 
an  metapbjraic3  apd  di?ini.^ :  and,  to  the  close  of  bis  life, 
hfi  Wf^  an  indefjjitigi^le  reader,  Md  acquired  an  extraordi- 
n^y  atock  of  iiaeful  kpowledge,  particubrly  in  Jewish 
Jdiamifig  and  anUquiti^Sy  to  «vbicb  la^t  be  wfis  much  devo- 
ted. The  result  oftbis.appUcaiipn  appeared  in  the  learned 
MTorks  be^publ^bedy  and  which  rconstttuted  bis  chief  fame ; 
for  as  a  pulpit  orator,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wag  much 
admired.  Pr.  .Ohaodler,  who  preached  bis  funeral  aermon, 
;gives  bim  a  very.blg^^persQoal  Qharacter.  He  died  May  3, 
<X7&2»  in. the  sewnty-lhird  year  of  his  age. 

,His  pen  was  first  einplc^edy  in.l716,  in  a  kind  of  peri- 
jodiQal  wocky  called  the  <*  Occasional  Papers,^*  which  now 
«forai  thr^  voiiupes,  ^yo,  and  in  which  he  wrote.  No.  I. 
4vol,,il.)  i*  On  Ortbpdo?Ly  ;**  and  No.  VI.  "  On  the  danger 
jdf  tbis.Cburcb-"'  His  colleagues  in  this  paper  were  Mr, 
.SiipQP  Brpwq^  Dr.  Qro&veoor,  JXr.  £vans,  and  ptb^rs.  The 
^ubj^ois  are  in  general  on  points  in  controverjiy  with  the 
ehurcb.  in  1719,  be  wrote  a  treatise  against  CqUins,  the 
.title',of  whioh,  s^ys  bis  .biograph^r^  ^s:forgotten,  but  it  is 
jnentipned  by  the  aigcucate  I^sland;  as  **  The  Argument 
.from  prophecy,  in  proof  that  4esus  is  the  Messiah,  vindi<* 
.!9ated,  in^mecpauderaiionson  ^e  prophecies  of  the.  Old 
l^taoiant,  as  the  gromidsiaafi  rfasofis  of  the  Christian  ra? 
.%tpn."  it  iffas  aot  printed,  bowever,  until  1733.  la 
1795,  be  was  one  of  .the  preachers,at,  Salterns-Hall,  against 
,pppery:  the  sul{)eGt  of  bis  fermpn,  ^<  Tbe  Principles  qf 
JPopery  schismatjical."  He  bad  pdt)}isbed  before  tbi$,  tw(T 
occasional  sermons.  Another  of  .bis  pamphlets,  entitled 
''An  Argument. to  .pro?^  the  Unity  and  Perfections  of 
QjQld  ipcio^f**  ..was  more  admired  for  its  novelty  and  in- 
|(i^Qnity  tban.jU8efii)n€(ss:  b,ut  the  works  of  Mr.  L40wmaii 
«qn  which  hisrepntation  is  most  securely  fai^nded,  are,  I. 
'f  ADisaartation  on  ^be  Civil,  Government  of  the.  Hebrews," 
in^i|»weri(Q  l^organ's  **  Moj^aA  Philo^pher."  This,  whidi 
.4^paaEied  in  1740,  was  esteemed  a  very  judicious  perfor- 
J9aqe^9  and  vnas  highly  approved  of  by  bi$bop  Sherlock  an^d 
^ber  clergymen  of  the  (established  cburcb.  T^e .second  edi- 
tion, in  1 745,  has  an  appendix.  2. ''  A  rationale  of  the  Ritual 
of  the  Hebrew  Worship :  in  which  the  design  and  usefulness, 
of  that  ritual  are  eaplainedaad  vindicated  fropn  ojbjjections," 
]|1748.     S«  ^*  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  npoU'^he'Revelatioa 
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of  St.  John/'  4to,  twice,  and  8vo,    lately.     4.  <*  Three 
(postbuniQUs)  Tracts/'  on  the  Schechina,  the  Logos,  &c. ' 
LOWTH  (WiLUAM),  a  distinguished   divine,  was  the 
sou  of  William  Lowth,  apothecary  and  citizen  of  London, 
and  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  Sept.  1 1^ 
1661.     His  grandfather  Mr.  Simon  Lowth,  rector  of  Tyte- 
burst  in  Berks,  took  great  care  of  his  education,  aiid  ini-  . 
tiated  him  early  in  letters.      He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Merchant-Taylors'  school,  where  he  made  so  great  a  pro- 
gress that  he  was  elected  thence  into  St.  John*s-college  in 
Oxford  in  1675,  before  he  was  fourteen.     Here  he  regu- 
larly took  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  and  bachelor  in 
divinity.     His  eminent  worth  and  learning  recommended 
him  to  Df.  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1696  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral-church  of  Winchesiier,  and  in  1699  presented 
faim  to  the  rectory  of  Buriton,  with  the  chapel  of  Peters-, 
field,  Hants.      His  studies  were  strictly  confined  within 
his  own  province,  and  solely  applied  to  the  duties  of  his 
function  ;  yet,  that  he  might  acquit  himself  the  better,  he 
acquired  an  uncommon  share  of  critical  learning.    There 
is  scarcely  any  ancient  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  profane. or 
ecclesiastical,  especially  the  latter,  whose  works  he  had 
not  read  with  accuracy,  constantly  accompanying  his  read-^ 
ing  with  critical  and  philological  remarks.     Of  his  colleo-' 
tions  in  this  way,  he  was,  upon  all  occasions,  very  com- 
municative.    His  valuable  notes  on  *^  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus^'*  are  to  be  met  with  in  Potter's  edition  of  that  fa- 
ther; and  his  remarks  on  ^^  Josepbus,''  communicated  to 
Hudson  for  his  edition,  are  acknowledged  in  his  preface ; 
as  also  those  larger  and  more  numerous  annotations  on 
the  '^  Ecclesiastical  Historians,'*  inserted  in  Reading's  edi- 
tion of  them  at  Cambridge.    The  author  also  of  the  ^'  Bib* 
liotheca  Biblica''  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  same  kind 
of  assistance.     Chandler,  late  bishop  of  Durham,  while  en^ 
gaged  in  his  defence  of  Christianity  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  against  Collinses  discourse  of  the 
^'  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,''  and  iu 
bis  vindication  of  the  ^'  Defence,"  in  answer  to  '*  The  Scheme 
of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,"  held  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  consulted  him  upon  many  dif&cuU 
ties  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  that  work.    But  the  most 

1  Chandler's  Ftioeral  Sermon.— Prot.  Dissenter'g  Magasiine,  vols.  I.  and  II. 
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valuable'  part  of  his  character  was  thkt  vrhicb  le&st  ap* 
peared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  private  and  retired 
*part,  that  of  the  good  Christian,  and  the  useful  parish- 
priest.  His  piety,  his  diligence,  his  hospitality^  and  bene- 
ficence, rendered  his  life  highly  exemplary,  and  greatly 
enforced  bis  public  exhortations.  He  married  Margaret 
daughter  of  Robert  Pitt,  esq.  of  Biandford,  by  wbdm  he 
bad  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the 
learned  subject  of  our  next  article.  He  died  May  17,  17S2, 
and  was  buried,  by  his  own  orders,  in  the  chur^b-yai^  at' 
Buriton,  near  the  South  side  of  the  chancel ;  and  on  tbe  ift'^' 
side  wall  is  a  plain  monument  wrth  an  inscription.  - 

He  published,   1.  "  A  Vindication  of  tbe  Divine  Autbo-^ 
rity,  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  NewTestamertt,  1692,*' 
12mo.  And  a  second  edition  with  *^  annrendm'ent^^  and  a  new 
preface,  wherein  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentsiteuch  is  asserted, 
and  vindicated  from  some  late  objections,  1699."  2.  *^  Di--. 
rections  for  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptu^e^; 
together  with  some  observs^tions  for  confirming  tjit^ir  Di- 
vine Authority,   and  illustrating   the  difficulties   th^redf, 
170S,'*   12mo.     This  useful  tract  has  g^one  through  several 
editions.     3.  ^'  Two  Sermons  preftched  in  the  catbddral 
church  of  Winchester,    at  the   assizes  in  1714,  ei^tililed 
^*  Religion  the  distinguishing  Character  of  Human  Nature)- 
on  Job  xxviii.  28,"  and,  "The  Wisdom  ofacfcnowiedgiuif 
Divine  ^Revelation,  on  Matt.  xi.  10."    4.  "  A  Oomcttentavy 
OB  the  Prophet  Isaiah,   1714."     5.  "  On  Jeremiah,  171».'* 
6.  "On  Ezekiel,   1723."     7.  "  On  Daniel  atid  the  Minoir 
Prophets,  1726."    These,  originally  published  In  4td,  wet^ 
afterwards  republished  together,  with  additions,  in  one  vol; 
'folio,  as  a  continuation  of  bishop  Patrick's  "Commentary 
on  tiie  other  parts  of  tbe  Old  Testament^  in  wbich  fonri 
it  has   had  several  editions.     8.  "  Tbe  Cb^acters  ^f  an 
Apostolical  Church  fulfilled  in  theCbiirch  of  England,  and 
our  obligations  to  cdntinue  in  the  Communion  6f  it."  9.  *'A 
Sermon    preached  in   the  Church  of  Petersfieid^  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,   1752,"-  TWe  dre\^  him  unwill* 
ingly  into  some  controversy  with  John  Nornian,  a  dissen* 
ter,  of  Portsmouth  ;  but.he  soon  diopped  it,  thinking  him 
au  unfair  adversary,  for  his  more  useful  studies  and  dutiiss.^ 
LOWTH  (Robert),  a  very  learned  and  ieVriinent  pre- 
jaie,  and  second  son  to  the  pl'eceding^,  was  feWil  Nbv.  27| 

>  J$iug,'Brit^  comiuunicated  by  his  ^n,  Afterwards  !>isb<iip  of  I^ondoi^* 
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Xno*     He  receiv^  his  education  .i|t,Wiacb£Ste]^7Scboo|| 
and  while  there  gave  the  first  specif[nen  qf  his  gteat  abiili-. 
ties,  in  a  poeniy  entitled  V  The  Geneajygy  ofj  Christ,  as. it. 
is  represented  on  the  Ea^t  window  of  .Winchester-college 
chapel,"  since  inserted  in  Pearch's  CQJtectioa  of  Poems. 
He  also,  as  an  exercise,  in  1729,  wrote  svnother  poemi/su-. 
titled  "Catharine  Hill,"  the  placp  .where,  the  |WiocJ}pstei^ 
scholars  are  allowed' to  play  on  holidays^.  From. Winchester 
he  was  elected  to  New-collecre,  Oxford,  in  17 /JO,  where. he, 
took  hi^  degree  of  M.  A.  ^un^e  ft,  1737.^  ^ji^i^jO^fjycTjhe 
was  not  more  distinguisJie^'ifor^  pfoficletn^y.ijrljjis  st>4gjes^: 
thanifor  the  excellency  o(  h}8;ta8tg,,^ud,  t|;^e  jppfitV^^^^ 
his  manners:    and   b^ng   t>ow  ,more  ;i,ip,n[i^j?^tielj?.ji}pde»^ 
Wykeham's  roof,  beycondqived  the  .design,  .v^^^i^^jfi^^ffit-^ 
wards  so  ably  accotappUshjed,  of  inve^y^aitjiigg'^e  Offitory, 
of  his  college,  and  writing  the  life  of  tjw|;^wife^fi^d,cnnp^ 
cent  founder.     The  l^rst; (distinction  he  pbMdl^t^iP'theiVw-. 
versity  was  the  Q^ic/e.  qf  professQr,>f 'pp(?frj^.,vy^hich.  w^a 
conferred  upon  him, .ill  \T^\i  9n  ,  the;  jre^jgfyttionJ'oiF  bia 
friend  Mr.  Spence.  -   I,n  per/prining  tb/e.dMtje^  (ft-thisjjpflSp^ 
he  struck  out  a  new  path,'. v by  giyjn^  ^.c^of^^  9|^.J;eqtiiire& 
on  Hebrew  poetry,  which  ;have  siiAcp  afl4e^!^ojnuflij,\9J^ 
reputation.  .  '••'.!>   ).rn  .or^  hr.  >J 

In  1746,  Mr.  Lowth  published  *^ A^  Pf'^.^R'^^P  B^P^^ 
of  Great  Britain,  in,  ifnitation  of  the  sixth  ode  of  the  third 
book  of  Horace;",  a  ^spirited  perforquancie^.seyijr.ely  r^ 
proving  the  vices  o^  the.  tim^s.  Thijs  ^v^  j|ft(?rwardsLrig- 
serted  in  Dodsley  Collection,  voL  Ill^iaji^W/^?  VuUqjy^  uj^^ 
his  '*  Judgment  of  iJBercules,*'  in,his;f5iejod;^K^I^p^qce'^ 
**  Poly  metis*."  His  first  pi;efei;ment  ij);  .t^e  ch^rpjp)..^^ 
to  the  rectory  of  Ovington,  in  flampsihir^,  ,wbiph  ibe  x^- 
chived  from  bishop  f}oadly<  In  1748,  he^qompaniefl  Mrl 
Legge,  afterwards; chancellor  of^iherExchs^juqr,  to.  Ber- 
lin, who  went  t^  that  court  m  a  piiblic  oh^rapter,;,  and  with 
whom,  from  his  earliest  years,  Mr. Lowth, J.lved,oii;  term^ 
of  the  most, intimate  t^p4.' uninterrupted  friendships  ,In  tha 
followiiig  year  be  became  acquainted  with  the^  duxe  of 
Devonshire^  in  consequence  of  his  ^^t^nding  his  bfot^er^ 

J   ;   .  • '  •        '        ■ .  '        •    • 

*  Sbenstone.in  1740  publishe<)  his     other,  got    intoi   a   bookseller's  haiid, 

^*  Judgment  of  Hercule«>    Di'.  Lowth,      and  «i;'ai '8uh-'<f)Utfk)ttely  t>riattf4;   )VJt(^ 

when  fount;,  had  wriiten  a  poeni  qq .tbe     cplln<t|o9 ,  pf  ParticuUrs  in  t^e^Life  of 

aame  subject.     Go  seeing  •St^ensioae's      Shenstone,''  b^  Mr.  Greaves,  who  adds, 

advertifement,  therefore,   he' itniuedi-      '^OrV  LoWfli*^  poem  Is  written 'hk  a'lMre 

ately  set  out  for  London,  *  supposing*    chasle,<  Mr.  Slieiiitoile't  in  aknort  florid 

that' hit  work;  bady  by  tome.pjpans  or   ^y|^."  '   «      ■ 

F  r  2  ' 
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lord  George  and  lord  Frederic  Cavendisb,  on  their  travels, 
and  especially  at  Turin,  which  place  was  their  principal 
residence  during  their  absence  from  this  country.  The 
dttke  was  so  amply  satisfieii  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lowtb, 
as  the  travelling  tutor  of  his  brothers,  that  be  afterwards 

£  roved  his  steady  friend  and  patron.  *  In  1750,  bishop 
foadiy  conferred  on  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Winches- 
ter, and  in  1753,-  the  rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

Id  this  last  mentioned  year  he  published  his  Poetry- 
lectures,  under  the  title  of  **  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrssorum 
Praelectiones  acadediiccB,**  4to,  of  which  he  gave  the  pub- 
lic an  enlarged  edition  in  1763,  2  vols.  8vo.     The  second 
volume  consists  of  additions  made  by  the  celebrated  Mi- 
chaelis.     To  this  work^  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the 
duties  of  bis  professorship  gave  occasion;  and  the  choice 
of  his  subject,  which  lay  out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  criticism, 
aad  which  was  highly  interesting,  not  only  in  a  literary,  but 
a  religious  view,  afforded  ample  acope  for  the  poetical, 
criticM,  and  theological  talents  of  the  author.     In  these 
prelections,  the  true  spirit  and  distinguishing  character  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  are  more  thoroughly  en- 
tered intOy  and  developed  more  perfectly,  than  ever  had 
been  done  before.    Select  parts  of  this  poetry  are  expressed 
in  Latin  composition  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  force; 
the  general  criticism  which  pervades  the  whole  work  is 
^uch  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  acknowledged' 
poetical  genius  and  literary  judgment;  and  the  particular 
criticism  applied  to  those  passages  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
which  he  has  occasion  to  introduce,  in  order  either  to  ex- 
press the  sense,  or  correct  the  words  of  it,  is  a  pattern  for 
that  kind  of  sacred  literature :  nor  are  the  theological  sub- 
jects which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  are  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  it,  treated  with  less  ability.     To 
die  *^  Prelections**  is  subjoined  a  **  Short  Confutation  of 
bishop   Hare's   systein  of  Hebrew  Metre,^'   in  which  he 
Bhows  it  to  befounded  on  false  reasoning,  on  zpetitio  prin^ 
ctpti,  that  would  equally  prove  a  different  and  contrary 
system  true.     This  produced  the  first  and  most  creditable 
controversy  in  which  Mr.  Lowth  was  engaged.    The  Harian 
metre  was  defended  by  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards,  of  Cambridge^ 
(see  his  life,)  who  published  a  Latin  letter  to*Mr.  Lowth, 
to  which  the  latter  replieA  in  a  '*  Lai^er  Confutation/^  ad« 
dressed  to  Dr.  £dwards  in  1766.    This  *<  Larger  Goafuia-' 
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tion,**  which  from  the  subject  may  be  supposed  dly  and 
uuinteresting  to  the  majority  of  readers,  is  yet,  as  a  piecQ 
of  reasoning,  extremely  curious ;  for  there  never  was  a 
fallacy  more  accurately  investigated,  or.  a  system  inbre 
completely  refuted,  than  that  of  bishop  Hare. 
,  In  July  .1754,  probably  as  a  reward  for  tbe  distingpuished 
ability  displayed  in  bis  ^'  Prslectiones,''  be  received  th^ 
degree  of  D,  D.  conferred  *by  the  university  in  the  most 
honourable  manner  in  their  power,  by  dipUnna;  and  in 
1755  be  went  to  Ireland  as  first  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of 
Hartington  (afterwards  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  then), 
lord  lieutenant.  In  consequence  of  this*  appointment  he 
had  the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Limeric,  but  this  *  he 
exchanged  with  Dr.  Leslie,  prebendary  of  Durham,  and 
rector  of  Sedgefield,  near  that  place,  for  these  prefer- 
ments, which  were  accordingly  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Tre- 
vor, bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  not  ^  little  pleased  to 
rank  among  his  clergy  a  gentleman  of  such  rare  w- 
jComplisbments. 

In  1758  be  published  that  admirable  specimen  of  recon- 
dite biography,  bis  *'  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,"  dvo^ 
founder  of  Winchester  and  New  colleges.  It  is  collected 
firom  authentic  evidences,  and  affords  the  most  certain  in* 
formation  of  the  manners  of  tbe  times,  and  of  many  of  the 
public  transactions  in  which  Wykeham  was  concerned,  with 
such  an  account  of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  his  college, 
ms  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  recoverable  at  so  remote  a 
period.  This  work  has  gone  through  three  editions.  In 
Uie  dedication  to  bishop  Hoadly,  Dr.  Lowth  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  approbation  to  a  decision  which  Hoadly,  as 
visitor,  had  recently  made  respecting  the  wardensbip  of 
Winchester  college.  This  produced  a  sarcastic  address  to 
him,  which  he  replied  to  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  <<  An 
Answer  to  an  anonymous  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth  concerning 
the  late  Election  of  a  Warden  of  Winchester  college.** 
This. was  written  in  his  usual  masterly  manner. 

The  next  work  of  i^iportance  with  which  he  favoured 

\  *  On  one  occssion  oar  atuthor  hap-  church,  but  he  reftised  it,  as  he  did 

|iened  to  meet  with  the  celebrated  Rev.  not  wish  to  Hto  ioithat  country .•^SkeU 

Philip  Skelton,  iii  London.    Mr.  Lowth  ton,  with  all  the  world,  had   a  high 

was  then,  he  said,    a  tall,  thin,    re-  opinion  of  that  learned  and  inj^niouf 

viarkably  grave  man.    When  he  per-  prelate,  and  said  <*  Lnwth^u  the  Pro* 

eeivod  Mr.  Skelton  was  a  clergyman  pheciet  of  Isaiah  is  the  best  book  in 

from  Ireland,  he  told  him  he  could  hare  the  world  next  to  tbe  Bible."-— Burdy'i 

been  .highly   promoted   in    the   Irish  Life  of  Skelton,  p.  94. 
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f  w  r  ^      t  * 

tli^V^Wii  mshlji  <*  l5K6rt '  Introdt&^^^  English'  Gram- 

jnbjtVj^'fTriSt'pu^  hag  bihce^gonc 

^fdugh^numerouseclltions.  it  was'bVigfnally  designed  only 
f6¥'libiA(4'^tfc^Usej't)iit  its  utility  \ii  r^qort^mending  a  greater 
^tt^tion .  to.  gfahfilnfitical  form  and  acdiiracy  in  our  lan- 
^odg^  than  had  hitlierto  bJeen'ohseVviBd  f n  it,  and  the  many 
luoiciou^  reiharks  vfrhiCh  occur,  'fully  lustiSed  the  publica- 
tioni  as  well  ^s  the  favourable  reception  it  has  met  with. 
'  In  j  765  Dr.  Ib'wth  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royaf 
societies  6\  London  and  iGrottingeh  ;  and  in  the  same  yeiar 
was  involv'ed'in  a  controversy  with  bishop  Warburton,  On 
this  subjebt  we  shall  .be  brief,  but  vve'  cannot  altogether 
agree  with  fofitier  biogfraphers  of  Lbwth  and  Warburton,  in 
considering  them  as  equally  btameablis,  and  that  the  con- 
test refl^ct^d  equa)  disgrace  on  both;  In  all  contests  tb« 
provoking'^  wtty  has  more  to  answer  for  than  the  provoked. 
We  lament  inat'it  was  possible  fo'f  Wirburton  to  discover 
in  th^  amiable  mind' of  Lowth  tti'at  irritability  which  has  in 
some  measure  tainted  the  controversy .  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  j,  and  we  lacpent  that  Lowth  was  npt  superior  to  the 
coarse  attack  of  his  antagonist;  but  all  must  allow  that  the 
l^ttack  was  coarse,  insolently  contemptuous,  and  almbst  in^ 
tolerable  to  any  man  who  valued  his  own  character.  Lowth 
tad  a(^vanced  in  his  Prelegtions  an  opinion  respecting  the 
fioofc.  of  Job,  which  AVarburtori  considered  as  aimed  at  his 
6wn  peculiar  opinions.  This  produce;d  a  private  corre- 
spondence between  them  in  1756,  and  after  some  explana- 
tions the  parties  seem  to  have  retired  well  satis6ed  with 
each  other.' .  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  War- 
burton,  who  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  a  new  edition 
of  his  "Divine  Legation,'*  added  "An  a:ppendix  concerning 
the  Book  of  Job,'*  in  which  he  tieated  Dr.  Lowth  with 
every  expression  of  sneer  aqd  contempt^  and  in  language 
most  grossly  ill^iberal  and  insolent  This  provocation  must 
account^  f^o'r  the  memorable  letter  Dr.  Lowth  published 
entitled  "  A  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated,  in  answer  to  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  fifth  volume  of  that  work;  with  an  appeitdb^ 
containing  a^  former  literary  correspondence.  By  a  late 
professor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,"  8vq.  Few  pamph- 
lets of  the  controversial  kind  were  ever  written  with  more 
ability,  or  more  deeply  interested  the  public  than  this. 
What  we  regret  is  the  strong  tendency  to  personal  satire.; 
but  the  public  at  the  time  found  an  apology  even  for  that 
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jt:ci.tber  overbearing;  character  of  Warburton,  and  the  con- 
teikipl2i]invi..'iiia«inervitt;whkb  he/<  and  bis  ttnder^writers^  as 
Jiuvii^ind'OthiBrb'iweTecaUedv  chosie  to  treat  a  man  in  all 
1*99^61318  tbeir  ieqUal  at  least;  It  was^  therefore,  we  think^ 
:witbr:|ffebt!  jttsti^ey  that  one  of  theolonthty  critics  intro- 
duced aiiracQount>af  this' memortible  letter,  by  observing^ 
tbat  M  when /a  person  of  gentle  and  amiable  manners,  of 
•UAbfeinifihed  character,  and  eminent  abilities,  is  calnm- 
^iet^d.and  treated  in  the  most  injur>.us  manner  by  a 
haughty  land  over- bearing  colossus,  it  must  give  pleasure 
toevecytgenerous  mind  to  see  a  person  vindicating  himself 
with^mailly  freedom,  resenting  the  insult  with  proper  spirit, 
attasclcing  the  imperious  aggressor  in  his  turn,  and  taking 
ample  vengeance  for  the  injury  done  him.  Such  is  the 
pleasure  which  every  impartial  reader,  every  true  repub- 
lieao  in  tliteiature,'  will  receive  from  the  publication  of  the 
letter  now  bbfore  us."  * 

This^was  followed  by  **  Remarks  on  Dr.  Lowth's  Letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,'*  anonymous,  but  now  known 
to.bave-.been  whtten  by  Mr.  Towne,  archdeacon  of  Stow 
in  Lincoliishine  ;  to  which  is  annexed  *^  The  second  epis- 
tolary Correspondence'*  between  Warburton  and  Lgwth, 
in  which  Warburton  accuses  Lowth  of  a  b;*each  of  confi^ 
<deoce  in  publishing  the  former  correspondence.  A  more 
.pi^ty.  controversy  arose  from  Dr.  Lowth's  letter,  between 
^im  and  Dr.  Brown,  author  of  **  Essays  on  the  Character- 
istics/' nrho  fancied  that  Lowth  had  glanced  at  him  as  one 
pf  the.aerviie  admirers  of  Warburton.  He  therefore  ad- 
dircsted  >  <^  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowth,"  which  was 
aiHwt^ercdiin  **  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,"  written  in 
a.  polite  and  dispassionate  manner.  It  was  followed  by 
:tH'<xatiQnyinou8  addresses  to  Dr.  Brown,  censurfng  him  for 
having  introduced  himself  and  his  writings  into  a  dispute 
:whtch;had  liotlmig  to  do  with  either  f* 

*  "  Th«  rf^l  merit  of  Warburton  was  \i  fietdoiB  clndkl  or  i^bparlial.    A  )all 

d«grad<id  by  tbVf^ride  andpresump-  profe^for  of  Oxford  (Dr.  LQwUi)iii%. 

tion  viUi  which  he  pronounced  his  in-  pointed  and  poliihed  epistle  (Aug.  3C 

faUilile  deerees.    In  hit  pderaic  writ-  17^5)  defended  himself,  and  nttncke^ 

iofi  he  Ushed  his  aota|;<>ni«U  without  the  bishop ;  and  whatsoever  might  he 

mercy  or-modemUon ;  and  his  terrile  the  merits  of  an  insfgnificant  conb^ 

flatteren  exalted  the  master -critic  far  versy,   his  victory  wa^  dearly  jMta- 

alKTVe  AristoUw   and    Longinas,    a»-  blished  by  the  silent  eopfeMion  of  ^ar- 


.Molted  artry  modem  dissenter  who  bnvtoa  andhitslavet.'^'f^ClihbQa'lfl^e- 
vefiucd  to  oonnlt  the  oracle,  and  to  moire,  4to,  p.  ld|5. 
Kdpve  (ha  idoL    In  ai  land'Of  liberty,  f  We  have  not  C^o\4g))t  if  iM^cfMry 
•ndi  deipotiiia  mutt  provoke  a  general  to  aoilce  aiMha  |«tty  amagoDivte  tf  Pr» 
oppof itSoDi  and  the  ^al  of  pppojition  l«w|^;  among  thtftn  was  liiehM  Cttrn^ 
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In  JuiM  1766  Dr.  Loirth  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St. 
David^  and  about  four  mouths  after  was  trandated  to  that 
of  Oxford.    In  this  high  office  heremained  till  17f7,  when 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Terrick  in  the  see  of  London.    In  177S 
he  published  the  last  of  bis  literary  labours,  entitled  '<  Isaiah : 
a  new  Translation,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation,  and 
notes,  critical,  philological,  and   explanatory,*'     His   de- 
sign in  this  work  was  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  &ith- 
ful  representation  of  the  words  and  sense  of  the  prophet, 
by  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  treading 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  footsteps ;  but  to  imitate  the 
air  and  manner  of  the  author,  to  express  the  form  and 
fashion  of  the  composition,  and  to  give  the  English  reader 
some  notion  of  the  peculiar  turn  and  cast  of  the  original. 
For  this  he  was  eminently  qualified,  by  bis  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  original  language,  by  bis  understanding  more 
perfectly  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time  the  character 
and  spirit  of  its  poetry,  and  by  his  general  erudition,  both 
literary  and  theological.     In  the  preliminary  dissertation 
.  the  form  and  construction  of  the  poetical  compositions  of 
.the  Old  Testament  are  examined  more  particularly,  and 
at  large,  than  even  in  the  '^  Prelections*'  themselves;  and 
siich  principles  of  criticism  are  established  as  must  be  the 
.foundation  of  all  improved  translations  of  the  different, 
and  ^specially  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  this  instance  the  translation  of  the  evangelical  prophet, 
who  is  almost  always  sublime  or  elegant,  yet  often  obscure 
notwithstanding  all  the  aids  of  criticism,  was  executed  in  a 
.  manner  adequate  to  the  superior  qualifications  of  the 
learned  prelate  who  undertook  it;  and  marked  out  the  way 
for  other  attempts  of  a  like  kind,  at  a  time  when  the  hopes 
of  au  im[^roved  version  was  cherished  by  many,  and  when 
/  sacred  criticism  was  cultivated  with  ardour.     In  our  ac- 
count of  Michael  Dodson  we  have  mentioned  an  attempt 
to  censure  some  part  of  this  admired  translation,  which 
was  ably  repelled  by  the  bishop's  relative.  Dr.  Sturges. 

When  archbishop  Cornwallis  died,  the  king  made  an 
offer  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  to  Dr.  Lowtb  ;  but  this  dig- 
;mty  he  declined.     He  was  now  advanced  in  life,  and  was 

bedaad,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  after-  ours  could  go  besFond  it.    For  other 

wardit  in  defence  of  his  relation  Beot*  f9igotteS    pamphlets   retpecting   Z>r. 

ley  i  of  .which  he  gi^es,  in  hi«  own  life*  Lowth's  writings,  see  the  Tndex  to  the 

.so  giDod  an  account,  that  were  wedis-  Monthly  Reriew^  or  6«nU«maii'sM«% 

posed  to  flatter  iom^'Bo  language  of  nzia^s 

.      .    '       '  •      >.  \  '  ^  .  -  •     •  *    .  *.    . 
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tormented  by  a  cruel  and  painful  disorder,  the  stone,  and 

had  recently  experienced  some  severe  strokes  of  domestic 

ctlamity.     Mary,   his  eldest  daughter,  of  whom  he  was 

•  passiofiately  fond,  died  in  1?68,  aged  thirteen.     On  her 

.mausoleum  the  doctor  placed  the  following  exquisitely 

.beautiful  and  pathetic  epitaph : 

Cara,  vale,  ingenio  prasstans^  pietate,  pudors, 

£t  plusquani  natae  nomine,  can,  vale ! 
Cara  Maria,  vale !  at  veniet  fetidus  anruniy 

Quando  iterum  tecum>  sim  modo  dignus^  ero. 
Cara  redH,  laeta  turn  dicam  voce,  paternos 

Eja  age  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  rtdL 

.Which  has  been  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Duncombe : 

Dearer  than  daughter,  parallerd  by  f&KT 
In  genius,  goodness,  modesty, — adieu ! 
Adieu !  Maria — till  that  day  more  blest. 
When,  if  deserving,  I  with  thee  shall  rest. 
Come,  then  thy  sire  will  cry,  in  joyful  strain,    . 
Q !  come  to  my  paternal  arms  again. 

His  second  daughter,  Frances,  died  as  she  was  presiding 
at  the  tea-table,  in  July  1783 ;  she  was  going  to  place  a 
cup  of  coiTee  on  the  salver.  "  Take  this,"  said  she,  "  to 
the  bishop  of  Bristol ;"  immediately  the  cup  and  her  hand 
fell  together  upon  the  salver,  and  she  instantly  expired. 
His  eldest  son  also,  of  whom  he  was  led  to  form  the  highest 
expectations,  was  hurried  to  the  grave  in  the  bloom  of 
youth.  Amid  these  scenes  of  distress,  the  venerable  bishop, 
animated  by  the  hopes  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  alone 
inspires,  viewed,  with  pious  resignation,  the  king  of  terrors 
snatching  his  dear  and  amiable  children  from  bis  fond 
embrace,  and  at  length  met  the  stroke  with  fortitude, 
and  left  this  world  in  full  and  certain  hope  of  a  better.  He 
died  Nov.  3,  1787^  aged  seventy -seven,  and  was  buried  at 
Fulham. 

Dr.  Lowth  married,  in   1752f,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 

'Lawrence  Jackson,  of  Christ  Churoh^  in  the  county  of 

Southampton,  esq.  by   whom  he  had  two  sons  and  five 

daughters,  of  whom  two  only,  a  son  and  daughter,  survived 

him.     Mrs.  Lowth  died  March  14,  1803. 

Several  occasional  ^discourses,  which  the  bishop  was  by 

his  station  at  different  times  called  u^on  to  deliver,  were  of 

course  published,  and  are  all  worthy  of  his  pen.    That 

'*^  On  the  Kingdom  of  God,'*  preached  at  a  visitation  at 

'  Jhxtham,  was  most  adiQired  for  liberality  of  sentiment,  atid 
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^wwt  through  BQvenil  «cUiiimu.  Soin6  of  iii«  poeticst  eflTti- 
'#toiis  have  beto  already  mttntiocicd, .  sad  t>thers  appear  m 
cDodsley's  and  Nichols's  GblleclioBSy  the.  GentlemanVAf a« 
^gtfzine,  &c.  With  tueh  various  abilities^  equally  applicable 
either  to  elegant  literature  or  professional  studies,*  bisbop 
Lowth  possessed  a  mind  that  felt  its  own  strength^  ^nd 
decided  on  whatever  oaoie  before  tt  with  promptitude  and 
firmness ;  a  mind  fitted  for  the  high  station  in  which  be 
was  placed.  He  bad  a  temper,  which,  in  private  and  do- 
mestic life,  endeared  him  in  the  greatest  degree  to  those 
who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  him,  and  towards 
others  produced  an  habitual  complacency  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  manners ;  but  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  coHfiderable  warmth,  when  it  was  roused  by 
unjust  provocation^ .or  in^roper conduct. ' 

LOWTH  (Simon),'  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Northamptonshire  about  1630,  and    is  supposed   to   have 
been  the  son  of  Simon  Lowth,  a  native  of  Thurcaston  in 
Leicestershire,  who  was  rector  of  Dingley  in  that  county  in 
16S3,  ^nd  was  afterwards  ejected  by  the  usurping  powers. 
This,  his  son,  was  educated   at  Clare   Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  lie  took  his  master's  degree  in  1660.     He  was  after- 
•■wards  rector  of  St.  Michael  Haibledown  in  1670,  and  vicar 
of  St.  Oosmus  and  Damian  on  the  Blean  in  1679,  both  in 
'^ent.     On  Nov.   12,  1688,  king  James  nominated   him, 
titid'he  was  instituted  by  bishop  Sprat,  to  the  deanery  of 
(Rochester,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Castillon,  but  never  ob- 
tained possession,  owing  to  the  following  circumstances. 
'The  mandate  of  installation* had  issued   in   course,  the 
bishop  not  having  allowed  himself  time  to  examine  whether 
'the  king's  presentee  was  legally  qualified  ;  which  happened 
not  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Lowth  being  only  a  master  of  arts^ 
and  the  statute 'reqoiring  that  the  dean  should  be  at  least 
a  bachelor  of  divinity.     Tb^.  bishop  in  a  day  or  two  discp- 
Vering  that  he  had'been  too  precipitate,  dispatched  letters 
to  the  chapter  clerk,  and  one  df  the  prebendaries,  earnestly 
Boliciting  that  Mr.  Lowth  might  not  be  installed;  and  af- 
terwards in  form  revoked  the  institution  till  he  should  have 
taken  the  proper  degree.  On  Nov,  27  Mr.  Lowth  attended 
the  chapter,  and  produced  his  instruments,  but  the  pre- 
bendaries present  refused  to  obey  them.    He  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  D.  D.Jao.  18  following,  and  on  March 

I  Aaaoal  Regiiter  (Dodste/t)  Cor  47S8.«-6eat.  Mag.  liVlls  and  tVIU,  «»6>  fcc. 
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1.9  ^ghm  claitned  instalment,  but  did  irat  obtain  possession, 
^r  wiii^h,  in  Angust  bf  th?s  year,  another  reason  appeared, 
viz.  bis  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance ;  in  cdnse- 
ijuence  of  which'  he  was  first  suspended  from  his  function, 
igihd  afterwards  deprived  of  both  his  livings  in  Kent.  Ho 
lived  very  long  after  this,  probably  in  London,  as  his  death 
is  recorded  ^o  tiave  happened  there  on  July  3,  1720,  when 
he  was  buried  inthe  new  cemetery  belonging  to  the  pariah 
of  St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen  Square.  He  published, 
I.  ^*  Letters  between  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  and  Mr.  Simon 
Lowth,"  1684,  4t0,  respecting  some  opinions  of  the  for- 
mer in  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation."  2.  "The  subject 
of  Chur^ch  Power,  in  whom  it  resides,"  &t.  1685,  8vo.  3. 
-*'  A'Lettel-  to  Edward  Stillingfteet,  D.'D.  in  answer  to  th^ 
Dedicatory  Epistle  before  his  ordination-sermon,  preached 
at  St.'PeterV  Cornhtll,  March  15,  1684,  with  reflections 
on  some  of  Dr.  Burnet's  letters  bn  Ihe  same  subject,"  1687, 
4to,  and'  8*fo.  This  tvas  answered  by  Dr.  Stiilingfleet  in 
it  short  letter  to  the  bishop  of  London,  '^  an  hdnoiir,"  bishop 
l^icolsou  says,  "which  he  (Lowth)  had  no  right  to  expect.'* 
LowtK  had  submittied  'this  letter  both  to  Stiilingfleet  and 
Tiltbtson,  Who  was  then  dean  of  Canterbury,'  but,  accord- 
ing to*  Birch,  **  the  latter  did  not  think  proper  to  take  the 
least  public  notice  of  so  confused  and  unintelligible  a 
writer."  Dr.  Hickes,  however,  a  suffering  nonjuror  like 
himself,  calls  Lowfch  "a  very  orthodox  and  learned  divine,'* 
and  his  book  an  excellent  one,  His  only  other  publication 
was  "  Historical  Collections  concerning  Deposing  of  Bi- 
flhops,''^  1696,  4to.  ^  From  the  sameness  of  name  we  should 
suppose  him  related  to  the  suhjects  of  the  two  preceding 
articles,'  but  have  not  discovered  any  iauthority  for  more 
tfhan  a  conjecture  on  the  subject.  * 

LOYOIjA  (lONAXitJS  OF),  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
JJesuits,  'was  born  in  1491,  of  a  considerable  family,  at  the 
Castle  of  Loyola,  in  fhe  provihce  of  Guipuscoa  in  Spain, 
He  #as  educated  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  entered  "very  early  intd  the  military  profession.  He 
W9S  addicted  to  all  the  excesses  too  common  in  that  line  of 
life,  but*  waar  at  the  same  time  a  good  officer,  and  one  who 
iM>agh<  occasions  to  distinguish  himself.  His  valour  was 
conspicuous  at  Pampeiuna  in'  1521,  when  it  was  besieged 
iy  ^he  'French,  and  there  he  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  <jan- 

>  {ficoiaoo's  UX\»rH  vol.  1.  p.  74.— Birch'f  Life  of  Tillotaon. 
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non*shot«  During  the  confinement  occasioned  by  this 
wound,  be  formed  a  resolution  of  renouncing  tbe  world, 
«f  travelling  to  Jerusalem,  and  dedicating  bis  life  to  the 
service  of  God.  He  is  said  to  have  imbibed  his  ardour  of 
seal  by  reading  tbe  legends  of  the  saints,  as  Don  Quixote 
began  his  errantry  by  reading  the  old  romances ;  though 
some  have  denied  that  Loyola  knew  tbe  use  of  letters. 
But  whether  be  read,  or  had  these  thihgs  read  to  him,  he 
certainly  conceived  an  ardour  of  religious  activity,  which 
has  fiot  often  been  equalled. 

He  had  no  sooner  been  restored  to  health  than  he  went 
to  hang  up  his  arms  over  tbe  altar  of  the  blessed  virgin  at 
Montserrat,  to  whom  he  devoted  his  services  ou  March 
24,  1522;  for  he  carried  tbe  laws  of  qbivalry  to  his  reli- 
gious observances.  In  his  way  he  disputed  with  a  Moor  on 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  blessed  virgin,  and  after  his 
antagonist  left  him,  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  enthu* 
siasm  as  to  pursue  the  Moor  in  order  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  could  not  find  him.  Having  watched  all  night  at 
Montserrat,  sometimes  standing,  and  sometimes  kneeling, 
and  having  devoted  himself  most  earnestly  to  the  virgin, 
be  set  out  before  day-break  in  a  pilgrim^s  habit  to  Manresa. 
Jiere  he  took  his  lodging  among  the  poor  of  tbe  town  bos- 
pital,  and  he  practised  mortifications  of  every  kind  for 
above  a  year.  He  suffered  his  hair  and  nails  to  grow ; 
l>6ggcd  from  door  to  door;  fasted  six  days  in  the  week; 
whipped  himself  thrice  a  day ;  was  seven  hours  every  day 
in  vocal  prayer ;  lay  without  any  bedding  upon  tbe  ground, 
and  all  to  prepare  himself  for  his  adventures  to  Jerusalem. 
It  was  here  also  that  he  wrote  his  book  of  ^^  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises,''  in  Spanish ;  a  Latin  translation  of  which,  by 
Andrew  Frusius,  he  published  at  Home  in  1548^  when  it 
was  favoured  with  the  approbation  of  pope  Paul  UL  As 
it  ^as  been  commonly  reported  that  Loyola  could  not  read, 
which,  however,  we  think  improbable,  as  he  was  of  a 
good  family,  educated  at  court,  and  an  officer  in  the 
army,  AUegambe,  in  his  lives  of  the  Jesuits,  gives  the 
following  solution :  *^  Lewis  de  Ponte,  a  person  of  un* 
.doubted  credit,  relates  How  faithful  tradition  bad  handed  it 
^  down  to  father  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  that  these 
exercises  were  revealed  to  our  holy  father  (Ignatius  of 
Loyola)  by  God  himself;  and  that  Gabriel  the  archangel 
had  declared  to  a  certain  person,    in  the  name  of  tbe 

blessed  virgin,  how  she  had  been  tbeir  patroness,  their 

•        •• 
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founder,  land  helper;  bad  prompted  Loyola  to  begin  thi^ 
work,  and  had  dictated  to  him  what  be  should  write.^* 
Peiliaps  the  truth  was,  that  Loyola  either  took  his  materials 
frbm  other  works,  or  was  assisted  in  composing  his  book 
by  some  other  person.  ^ 

Having  embarked  at  Barcelona,  in  order  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  arrived  at  Cajeta  in  five  days  ;  but,  as  he  would 
not  proceed  in  his  enterprise  till  he  bad  received  the  pope's 
benediction,  he  went  to  Rome  on  Palm-Sunday,  in  1523  ; 
and  after  paying  bis  respects  to  Hadrian  VL  departed  for 
Venice.  He  embarked  there  on  the  i4th  of  July,  1523; 
arrived  at  Joppa^  the  last  of  August,  and  at  Jerusalem  the 
4th  of  September.  Having  gratified  his  devout  curiosity 
in  that  country,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  embarked' 
for  Oenoa ;  and  from  thence  came  to  Barcelona,  where  he 
stopped,  as  at  the  most  convenient  place  with  respect  to 
the  design  he  had  of  studying  the  Latin  tongue.  The  mi- 
raculous adventures,  the  extatic  visions,  which  he  had 
during  this  voyage,  were  innumerable ;  and  it  would  be 
endless  to  transcribe,  from  his  historians,  on  these  occasions. 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  drawn  a  good  proof  from  them,  that 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  other  monks,  is 
founded  originally  in  fanaticism.  Loyola  began  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  in  1524,  and  soon  came  to  read 
the  '^Enchiridion  militis  Christiani*'  of  Erasmus;  a  work 
of  great  purity  of  style  and  morals ;  but  Loyola  soon  laid 
it  aside,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Thomas  i 
Kempis.  It  was,  he  thought,  like  so  much  ice,  whieh 
abated  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  and  cooled  the  fire  of 
divine  love  in  him  ;  for  which  reason  he  took  an  aversion 
to  it,  and  would  never  read  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  nor 
even  suffer  his  disciples  to  read  them. 

Loyola  was  thought  in  two  years  to  have  made  a  progress 
suiEcient  for  being  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  philosophy; 
upon  which  he  went  to  Alcala  de  Henares,  in  1S26.  His^ 
mendicant  life,  his  apparatus,  and  that  of  four  companions, 
who  had  already  espoused  his  fortune,  together  with  the 
instructions  he  gave  to  those  who  flocked  about  him, 
brought  him  at  length  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. Inquiries  were  made  concerning  his  life  and  doc* 
trines ;  and  it  being  observed,  that  a  widow  with  her  daugh* 
ter  bad  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  on  foot,  as  beggars,  under 
his  direction,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  obtained  his 
rekase  upon  promising  not  to  vent  his  opinions  for  four 
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years  ;  biit^  this  r^Craiot  not  suiting  at  all  with  his  desigrr, 
he  deiermined  not  to  comply  with  it ;  and,  therefore,  going 
to  Salamanca,  he  continued  to  discourse  on  religious  nuat* 
terS|  as  before.  .  He  was  thrown  again  into  prison,  and  was 
not  discharged  till  he  had  made  some  promises,  as  at  Alcala 
de  Henares.  He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  where  be 
arrived  in  Feb,  1528,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  .pursue  bi» 
studies  vigorously;  but  the  wretched  circumstaa«es  to 
which  he.  was  reduced,  being  , forced  to  beg  about  the 
streets,  and  to.  retire  to  St.  James's  ho^pital, '  were  great 
obstacles  to  his  design  \  not  to  mveotioo,  that  he  was  then 
impeached  before  the  inquisition.  Nolwitbstandtng  these 
difficulties,  be  went  through  a  couitse  of  philosophy  ajid 
divinity,  and  prevailed  over  a  certain  number  of  companions, 
who  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  enter  upon  bis  new- way. 
of  life.  Tbey  did  this  in  the  cburcb  of  Montmartre,  oi^ 
the  15th  of  August,  1534  ;  and  renewed  their  vow  twite  in 
the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same  cere- 
monies. At  first  they  were  but  seven  ia  number,  including 
Loyola ;  but  were  at  last  incr^tsed  to  ten.  They  agreed, 
that  Loyola^  should  return  to  Spain  to  settJe  some  affairs, 
that  afterijtrards  he  should  proceed  td,  Venice,  aitd  that  they 
should  all  set  out  from  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1.537,  to  meet  bim. 
Ribadeneira  says  that  Loyola  came  a-begging  to  England 
in  1531,  an4  found  his  account  in  it.      : 

I{e  went  to  Spain  it)  1535,  preached  repentance  tfaiQre, 
and  drew  tQgeiher  a  prodigious  crowd  of  auditors.  He 
exclaimed,  among  other  things,  against  the  licentious  lives 
of  tbe  priests.  After  trs^nsacting  the  affairs  which  bis  asso- 
ciates had  recommended  to  his  care,  he  went  by  sea  to 
Genoa;  and  travelled  from  thence  to  Venice,  where  they 
met  him,  Jan.  S,  15^7. .  This  was  soqoewhat  sooner  than 
the  time  agreed  od  ;  yet  be  was  there  before  them,  and 
bad  employed  bis  lime  in  making  conyerts ;  and  what  vras 
of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  forwarding  his  grand 
scheme,  he  had  got  acquainted  with  John  Peter  Caraffa, 
who  was  afterwards  pope,  by  the  name  of  Paul  IIL  As 
they  had  bound  themselves  by  a  vow /to  travel  to  Jerusa- 
lem, tbey  prepared  for  that  expedition.;  but  were 'first  de- 
termined to  pay  their  respects  to  the  pope,-  and  obtain  his 
benediction  and  leave.  Accordingly  they  went  to  ilome^ 
and  were  gratified  in  their  desires,  having  returned  to 
Venice,  in  order  t^  eoibark,  they  found  no  ppportmiity; 
the  war  with  the  grand  seiguior  b^idg'pjitjan  eptir^  sto]^ 
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tp'  the:  peregtination  of  pilgrims  by  sea.  They  resolred, 
bowever,  ndt  to  b^  idle^  and  therefore  dispersed:  ibemselireB: 
araoiiiig' the  towns  in  the  Venetian  territories.  It  wxw  r6^> 
soiled  at  length,  that  Loyola  and  two  others,  FaberaAA{ 
Laynez,  shouiii  go  to  Rome,  and  represent  to  the  pope  tike^ 
inteiMions  of  the  whole  company ;  and  that  the  rest,  in  tbts 
mean  time,  should  be  distributed  iirto  the  most  faQ)c»is.i|^« 
versities  of  Italy,  to  insinuate  piety  lamong  ihe  y^ung  stu*.^ 
dents,  and  to  increase  their  owjb  number  wit^b  auch  as, God 
fhoold  call  in  to  lhem«  -  fiuty  befov^  they  sepa^catjed^:  thejr; 
estabtished  a>  way  of  life,  to  vrhMx  they  were  alk  to  confioini;.. 
and  bound  themsebe^  to  obserrev  these.  &iUowiog.iruie8^ 
^*  First,  that  they  siioutd  lodge  iu  hospitals,  and  litb^oiiljr 
upon  alms.  Secondij,  that  they  sbould.be  supedors  bj. 
tfinis,  each  in  his  week,  le^^t  t^ir  fervour  should  carry  then» 
too  far,  if  they  did  not  prescribe  limits  to  one  another  for 
tfaeir  peuances  and  labour.  Thirdly^  that  they  shQii;dd 
preach  in  all  public  places^  and  every  other  place  i«bevd 
they  could  "be  pern>itted  to  do  it ;  should  set  forth  iA  theii: 
sermons  tlie  beaoty  and  rewards  qf  virtues,  with  the  de- 
ibrmicy  and  punishments  of  sfn,  and  this  in  a  plain,  evtaii*^ 
gelicai  manrter,  without' the  vain  ^ornaments  of  eloqmenoeu 
Fourthly^  that  they  shoBld  teach  children  the  Christiiaa 
doctrine,  and  the  pritictples  of  goodvmaanevs :  and,,  Fifthlyv 
that  they  should  take  no  money  for  executing  their  ftrac-" 
tionft;  but  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  nptihiiig  else»" 
They  i^il  consented  to  these  artides;  but,  as  they  were  ofiben 
asked,  who  they  were,  and  what'  was  tbeir  iastitute,  Ignar* 
ttus  declared  to  them  in  precise  terms  what  they  were  ta 
answer :  he  told  them  that  being  united  to  fight  aigain^ 
lieresies  and  vices,  uhder  the  standard  of  Jesus  Chris^  the 
only  name  which  answered  their  design  wie^s,  '^  TheSocie^ 
of  Jesus/' 

Ignatius,  Faber,  and  Laynez,  came  to. Rone  about  the 
end  of  1537,  and  at  their  fmt  arrival  had  an  Audience  o€ 
his  holiness  Paul  111. '  They  offered  bio^  tbeir  service ;  and 
Loyola  undertook,  under  his  apostolical  authority,  the  re** 
formation  of  mannersi  by  means  of  his^spintual  eKereises, 
and  of  ChristtAn  instructions.  Bping  dismissed <  for  the 
present,'  witti  some  degree  ol  enocittragement,  Loyola  ^o« 
posed  foon  after  to  his  companions  the  founding  of  sinear 
order;  atid,  after  conferring  with  faber  and  Laynez  about 
it,  sent  for  the  rest  of  his  companions,  ^who  weva  dispevsed 
trough  Italy.    The  general  scheme  being  agrieed  od>  .  be 
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next  conferred  with  bis  companions  about  his  institute ; 
and  at  several  assemblies  it  was  resolved^  that  to  the  yows 
of  poverty  and  chastity,  which  they  had  already  taken,  they 
should  add  that  of  obedience;  that  they  should  elect  a 
superior  general,  whom  they  must  obey  as  God  himself; 
that  this  superior  should  be  perpetual,  and  his  authority 
absolute;  that  wheresoever  they  should  be  sent,  they 
should  instantly  and  cheerfully  go,  even  without  any  viati- 
cum, and  living  upon,  alms,  if  it  should  be  so  required; 
that  the  professed  of  their  society  should  possess  nothings 
either  in  particular  or  in  common  ;  but  that  in  the  univer-i 
cities  they  might  have  colleges  with  revenues  and  rents,  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  students.  A  persecution  in  the  mean 
tine  was  raised  against  Loyola  at  Rome,  who,  however, 
went  on  with  bis  great  work,  in  spite  of  all  opposition* 
Some  of  bis  companions  were  employed  upon  great  occa-: 
sions  by  the  pope ;  and  two  of  them,  Simon  Rodriguez  and 
Francis  Xavier,  were  sent  to  the  Indies,  with  no  less  than 
the  title  of  ^*  Apostles  of  the  new  world.*' 

Loyola  had  already  presented  the  pope  with  the  plan  pf 
his  new  society  ;  and  he  now  continued  bis  application  with 
more  warmth  than  ever,  that  it  might  be  approved  by  the 
holy  see.  Accordingly  Paul  III.  confirmed  it  in  1540,  on 
condition  that  their  number  should  never  exceed  three* 
score;  and  again  in  1543,  without  any  restrictions.  Loyola 
was  created  general  of  this  new  order  in  1541,  and  made 
Rome  his  brad-quarters,  while  his  companions  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  whole  earth.  He  employed  himself  in 
several  'occupations,  as  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  re-t 
forming  of  lewd  women,  and  the  assisting  of  orphans,  Rome 
was  at  that  time  full  of  Jews,  who  were^  many  of  them^ 
ready  to  embrace  Christianity,  if  they  had  not  feared  po^ 
verty ;  upon  which,  Paul  IIL  at  Loyola-s  request,  enacted, 
that  they  should  preserve  all  their  possessions ;  and  that  if 
any  of  them,  who  might  be  well  born,  should  turn  Chris* 
tians,  contrary  to  their  parents'  consent,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  family  should  devolve  to  them.  Julius  IIL 
and  Paul  IV.  added  a  new  ordinance,  namely,  that  all  tbe 
synagc^ues  in  Italy  should  be  taxed  every  year  at  a  certain 
«um^  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  proselytes. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  convent  of  Magdalenes,  into 
which  vsuch  dissolute  women  as.  were  desirous  of  leaving 
their  infamous  course  of  life,  were  admitted,  provided  they 
would  oblige  themselves  to  lead  a  conventual  life  for  the 
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r^g^pf  ^beir  d^ys,  and  take  idi  the  tow$  of  their  prder.  Bjy^ 
|U>yoM,  jinking  this  conditioo,  and  some  otl^etBy  toosev^^ 
foiipd^d  ,a  new  community  of  this  kind  of  penitents^  inip 
w4)iph  a^uU  a()d  married  women  might  be  ipdifferfSfitly  e/^ 
mi^te^.  It  was  called  ^^Tbe  community  of  tbe  grac^  pf 
th^  blessed  Virgin*"  He  caused  apartments  to  b.e  built  in 
St.  Mary's  eburph;  aud  be  frequently  conducted  f^em  t^i* 
tb^;!'  bio^elf.  tie  was  sometimes  told,  that  be  )6st.his  tim^ 
for  .that  such  women  were  never  heartily  of nyeried ;  to 
ivhicb  be  replied,  '^  If  I  should  hinder  them  i>^):,pne  nig|i^ 
from  oBeiii^ing  God».  I  f^bould  think  my  time  i^nd  la^Of? 
ivelJ  emplo^fei''  •  i     ^. 

Calumny  l|e veiled  all  her  .artillery  at  him  from  jever^ 
qp4rter^  j^otwitbstau^i^g  whicb,  be  employed  his  utmos^ 
^ndf  a^Qu^s  ;to  beighti^n,  tbp  gWy  of  his  order,  and  settlf^  it 
on  a  fijrm  fojuugidatioB. .  Some  wooden  would  have  submitt;f4 
to  his.discipUnis.;  b)ittbe  gjreat  trouble,  which  the  spiriti^ 
direction  of  ^bree  of  that,  sex  had. given  him,  oblige^J^ 
to  fnee  his.fK>ciety  for  ey^^r  from  that  perplexing  task«  Hav;- 
iog  gpit  bis  oirider  conficBii^d  by  pope  Julius  IlL  in  1550^  b^ 
would  have  retiigued  hi^  employment  of  general ;  hut,  .th^ 
Jeiuits  not  pcMrmitting  bim^  he  cof^tinued  in  it  till  hisilefLti^ 
'  wbiob  happencKl  July  31, 1556,  in  his  sixty*9ixth  y^«  He 
4ie.d  thirty *fi«re  years  after  what  has  been  callj^  his  conver;- 
wvkf  and  sixteen  afte;r  his  society  was  founded,  and  had 
lived  ^  9ee  bis  foUowei^  spread  over  the  face  of  the  wbol^ 
4iarth>  and  giving  laws,  under  him,  to  almost  all  natioii^.- 
JBte^ras  of  a  JWddle  sta^pre,  rather  low  than  tall ;  of  a  bro^jk 
.coi|iple;iioo^  bald-headed,  his  eyes  deep  set  and  full  of  iir^ 
Jus  forehead  large,  apd  bis  nose  aquiline.  £(e  halted  f 
Utile,  in  coiisf^quence  ^f  the  wound  he  received  at  the  s^ 
of  Pampeluoa;  but  he  managed  himself  so  well  in  w; 
JQg^  that  it  was  hardly  .perceived.  It  was  not  pretended' 
at&csit,  that  Loyola  wrought  any  miracles;  bat  when  hi/s 
laanofiiaaliQn  began  to  be  talked  of,  bis  miracles  hecap?^^ 
innumerable,  ar^d  v(;ere  confirmed  by  all  ^orts  of  witnesses. 
Pa»l  y.  beati6ed  him  in  1609  ;  Gregory  XV.  inserted  him 
4n.tbe  <^talogue  ,of  paints  in  1622  ;  Innocent  X.  and  Cle- 
ment IX.  increased  tbe  honours  that  were  paid  him. 

;But  whatever  hodours  might  be  paid  to  Loyols^  nothing 

oao  be  more  surprising  in  his  history,  than  tfhe  prodigipus 

power  .which  his  order  acquired,  in  so  few  years,  in  the  old 

world,  as  well  as  in  America,  and  tbe  ra.pidity  with  which 

Tit  multiplied  after  it  was  once  established.     In  1545,  the 
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suits  were  but  eighty  in  atl ;  in  1545,  they  had  ten  booses; 
in  1549,  they  had  two  provinces,  one  in  Spain,  another  in 
Portugal,  and  twenty-two  houses.  In  1556,  when  Loyola 
died,  they  had  twelve  great  provinces;  in  1608,  Riba- 
•denelra  reckons  twenty-nine  provinces,  two  vice- provinces^ 
twenty-one  professed  houses,  293*  colleges,  thirty«*tbree 
bouses  of  probation,  ninety-three  other  residences,  and 
10,581  Jesuits,  fiut  in  the  last  catalogue,  which  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1679,  they  reckoned  thirty-five  pro* 
Tinces,  two  vice-provinces,  thirty-three  professed  houses, 
its  colleges,  forty-eight  houses  of  probation,  eighty-eight 
seminaries,  160  residences,  106  missions,  and  in  all  17,655 
Jesuits,  of  whom  7870  were  priests.  What  contributed 
'  chiefly  to  the  prodigious  increase  of  this  order,  in  so  short 
a  time,  was  the  great  encouragement  they  received  from 
the  popes,  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Spstin  and  Portugal, 
on  account  of  the  service  it  was  supposed  they  might  ren- 
'der  to  these  several  powers:  Various  sects  of  religion 
were  at  that  time  combining  against  popery  ;  in  Germany 
especially,  where  Lutheranism  was  prevailing.  The  Je- 
suits were  thought  a  proper  order  to  oppose  these  incur- 
sions.; and  so  far  might  be  useful  to  the  pope.  The 
Spaniard  found  his  account  in  sending  them  to  the  Indies, 
where,  by  planting  Christianity,  and  inculcating  good  man- 
ners, they  might  reduce  barbarous  nations  into  a  more 
civilized  form,  and  by  such  means  make  them  better  sub- 
jects; and  the  Jesuits  were  not  unlikely  to  succeed  in 
these  employments,  whether  we  consider  their  manners, 
discipline,  or  policy.  They  carried  a  great,  appearance  of 
holiness,  and  observed  a  regularity  of  conduct  in  their  lives 
and  conversations,  which  gave  them  great  influence  over 
the  people ;  Who,  on  this  account,  and  especially  as  they 
took  upon  them  the  education  of  youth  without  pay  or 
reward,  conceived  the  higliest  opinion  of,  and  reverence 
for  them.  Their  policy,  too,  within  themselves,  was  wisely 
contrived,  and  firmly  established.  They  admitted  none 
into  their  society  that  were  not  perfectly  qualified  in  every 
respect.  Their  discipline  was  rigid,  their  govemmeot  ab- 
solute, t^eir  obedience  roost  submissive  and  implicit. 

They  experienced,  however,  from  time  to  time,  the 
strongest  opposition  in  several  countries;  in  Spain,  and 
particularly  in  France.  No  society  ever  had  so  many 
enemies  as  the  Jesuits  have  had ;  the  very  books  which 
have  been  written  against  them,  ivould  form-  a  cmsiderabld 
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IHirary*  Nor  has  this  opposition  been  without  the  jastes^ 
foundation.  However  serviceable  they  were  to  the  see  of 
Rome,,  to  which  they  w^re  always  most  devoutly  attached^ 
they  were  very  pernicious  in  other  countries,  by  propa^ 
gating  doctrines  which  have  exposed  sovereign  princes  to 
slaughter,  and  states  to  revolutions;  and  by  corrupting 
religion  and  morality  by  mental  reserves  and  logical  dis^ 
tinctious  to  such  a  degree,  that,  according  to  them,  the 
vilest  and  most  ptt>fligate  wretches  in  the  world  might  do 
what  they  pleased,  yet  not  offend  against  their  rules ;  and 
for  this  they  have  often  been  thorougUy  exposed,  espe- 
cially in  the  "  Provincial  Leitteys"  of  M.  Pascal.  They 
^ko  became  merchants,  thinkiug  by  their  riches  to  make 
dependents  in  every  court,  and,  by  that  means  to  have 
absolute  sway;  while  the  individuals  who,  without  gaining^ 
any  particular  advantage,  laboured  to  aggrandize  the  bodj^ 
were  the  victims  of  the  infatuation  of  their  superiors.  The 
king  of  Portugal^  persuaded  that  they  instigated  the  as*'  * 
sassins  who  attempted  his  life  in  1758,  drove  them  from 
bis  dominions  in  1759.  The  king  of  France,  considering 
this  institution,  which  had  been  only  tolerated  in  that 
Jiingdom,  as  being  incompatible  with  its  laws,  suppressed 
it  in  1763;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  for  reasons  which  he 
concealed,  for  fear  of  raising  troubles  in  his  dominions, 
drove  them  out  in  L767.  The  king  of  Naples,  the  duke 
of  Parma,  and  the  grand  master  of  Malta  followed  bis 
example  in  1768;  and  pope  Clement  XIV,  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  united  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  issued  a  bull 
for  their  final  suppression,  dated  July  21,  1773. ' 

LUBBERT  (Sibrand),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  was 
born  at  Langoworde,  in  Friesland,  about  1556,  and  studied 
at  Bremen,  Wittemberg,  and  Geneva,  where  he  diligently 
attended  the  lectures  of  Beza,  Casaubon,  and  Francis  Por- 
tus.  At  Newstadt  also  he  heard  the  lectures  of  the  learned 
Zacbary  Ursinus,  who  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  him  as  to 
recommend  him  as  his  own  successor  in  the  chair  of  iogjc; 
but  this  honour  he  declin^.  Soon  after  he  became  pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Embden,  the  duties  of  which  office  he^ 
discha^rged  with  singular  fidelity  and  zeal.  In  1584  he  was 
appdnted  preacher  to  the  governor  and  deputies  of  the 
states  of  Friesland,  and  professor  of  divinity  iu  the  new 

^  Gr^n.  Did. — Life,  by  Bouhottft-^od  by  RibadeiMinu<<-4>apiit;«'— Itoli/ecty^ 
^OD'i  Charles  V.-*Mothetti«—3«U«r't  Lives  ^f  the  Sftints, 
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^fiiv^fsity  of  Franek^y  which  offices  be  filled  with  repnta- 
ikon  n^rly  fo^ty  years,  and  ^ra$  in  that  time  often  em- 
ployed in  very  important  aflPairs.  He  died  at  FVaneker, 
Jan.  21,  1625,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  author  dF 
ttany  (earned  pieces  against  Bellarmin,  Socinus,  Arminias, 
Vbrstius,  Grotius,  and  the  other  defenders  of  the  cause  of 
the  remonstrants.  One  of  his  best  wodcs  is  that  '<  De  Papa 
Rotoano,'*  1594,  8vo. ' 

LUBIENIETSKI  (Stanislaus),  in  Latin  Lubieniecitis, 
a  celebrated  Socinian  divine,  was  descended  from  a  very 
noble  family^  related  to  the  house  of  Sobieski,  and  bom  at 
Racow  in  that  kingdonx,  in  1623.  His  father,  a  minister, 
bred  him  up  with  great  care  under  his  own  eye ;  and,  even 
while  he  was  a  schooUboy,  brought  him'  into  the  diet  of 
Poland,  in  order  to  introduce  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  grandees,  and  instruct  him  in  knowledge  suitable  to 
his  birth.  In  1644  he  sent  him  to  Thorn  in  Saxony,  where, 
yourtg  as  he  was,  he  joined  the  two  Socinian  deputies  at  the 
conference  then  held  in  that  city,  for  the  re-union  of  dif- 
ferent religions  among  the  reformed,  drew  up  a  diaiy  of  the 
conference,  and  then  attended  a  young  nobleman  as  tra- 
vISlling  tutor  through  Holland  and  France,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  esteem  of  several  learned  m^n,  with  whom  he 
conferred  on  subjects  of  religion,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
fkther,  in  1648,  he  returned  to  Poland. 

In  1652  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  zealous  Socinian, 
and  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  John  Ciachovius,  minister 
of  Siedlieski ;  and  the  synod  of  Czarcow  having  admitted 
hidi  into  the  ministry,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  that 
t^hurcb;  but,  on  the  Swedish  invasion  in  1655,  he  retired 
to  Cracow  with  his  family,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
offices  of  devotion  with  the  Hungarian  Unitarians,  Who 
were  come  thither  with  prince  Ragotski.  At  the  same 
lime  he  insinuated  himself  much  into  the  kitig  of  Sweden^s 
fav6ur ;  and  the  city  reverting  again  to  the  dominion  of 
Poland  in  1657,  he  followed  the  Swedish  garrison,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  of  that  prince,  that  the  Unitarians,  who  had 
put  themselves  under  his  protection,  might  be  compre- 
hended in  the  general  amnesty,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Poland. .  On  his  arrival  at  Wolgast  in  October  this  year^ 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Swedish  monarch,  and  con- 
vers,ed  intimately  upon  his  religion  with  some  Swedish 
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lards ;  ]^ut  when  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva^  he  wa$ 
disappointed  in  bis  object,  and  the  Unitarians  were  ex-* 
cepied  out  of  the  general  amnesty  granted  to  all  other 
dissenters  from  popery. 

On  this,  instead  of  returning  into  Poland,  he  embarked 
for  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  seek  a  settlement  there  fav 
hisexil^d  brethren^  and  arrived  in  that  city  in  Nov.  1660, 
where  he  made  himself  very  acceptable  to  the  Danish  no^ 
hility.  H^  had  an  extensive  epistolary  correspondence, 
which  furnished  him  with  many  parti<^ulars  from  foreign 
countries.-  With  this  uews  he  entertained  the  nQbility;, 
^nd,  when  it  was  read  to  the  king  (Frederic  III.)  be  was  so 
delighted  with  it,  that  he  created  a  new  place  for  hioi,  that 
of  secretary  for  transcribing  these  news-letters  for  his  ma-» 
jesty's  use,  and  he  was  promised  an  annual  pension  for  it^ 
The  fcingjy  who  never  received  him  at  court,  but  often  beard 
hjm  discourse  on  religious  subjects,  engaged  his  cpufestsoc 
in  a  controversy  with  Lubienietski  in  the  royal  presence* 
But  this  giving  umbrage  to  the  Lutheran  divic^s,  Frederick 
foupd  it  necessary  to  tell  him  privately  that  all  he  could 
>  grattt  him  was  to  connive  at  his  followers  settling  at  Altena* 
On  this  he  returned,  in  1661,  to  Stetin,  in  Pomerainjiaf 
but  hia  principles  being  equally  obnoxiojus  there,  he  wAflf 
obliged  to  go  to  Hamburgh,  whither  he  sent  bis  family  th<^ 
next  year,  1662.  He  had  now  three  several  confereoces 
with  queen  Christina,  upon  points  of  Socinianism,  in  the 
presence  of  some  princes;  and  the  king  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  magistrates  to  suffer  him  to  live  quietly^  but 
bis  ir^ercession  did  not  prove  sufficient ;  and  being  several 
tio^es  commanded  to  retire,  he  went  to  the  king  at  Cppen'- 
hagen,  in  1667. 

His  next  remove  was  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  settle  with  his  banished  brethren,  and  a 
prcMSQUse  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  private  exercises  of 
their  religion.  He  acquainted  the  brethren  with  this  news, 
and  .spared  no  pains  nor  cost,  even  to  the  impairing  of  his 
own  esitate,  that  he  might  settle  ihem  there ;  he  also  sup-> 
parted  them  at  his  own  expence.  But  neither  did  they 
enjoy  thifi  happiness  long.  The  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
witbofit  whose  knowledge  the  above  permission  had  been 
gra.nted,  at  the  persuasion  of  John  Reinboht^  one  of  his 
chaplains,. and  the  Lutheran  superintendant,  banished  them, 
both  from  that  city,  and  from  all  his  dominions.  In  this, 
exigence  be  returned  to  Hambui^b|  by  the  advice  of  hit 
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friends,  who  had  also  procured  him  the  title  of  secretary 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  in  hopes  to  oblige  the  magistrates 
to  let  him  live  quietly  in  that  city ;  the  king  of  Denmaffc 
likewise  intercededf  again  for  him,  all -which  prevailed  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  the  magistrates  sent  him 
positive  orders  to  remove.  Before,  however,  be  could 
obey  this  order,  he  had  poison  given  him  in  his  meat,  of 
which  he  died  May  18,  1675,  having  lamented  in  verse 
the  fate  of  his  two  daughters,  who  fell  a  sacriBce  to  the 
same  poison  two  days  before  ^.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Altena,  against  all  the  Opposition  that  the  Lutheran  mi- 
nisters could  make.  He  bad  obtained  a  retreat  for  his 
banished  brethren  at  Manheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  that 
elector  being  a  prince  of  latitudinarian  principles  in  mat^ 
ters  of  religion. 

Lubienietski  was  composing  his  History  of  the  Reformat 
tion  of  Poland  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  all  that  #as 
found  among  his  manuscripts  was  printed  in  Holland,  in 
1685,  8vo,  with  an  account  of  his  life  prefixed,  whence 
the  materials  of  this  memoir  are  taken.  He  wrote  several 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  have  not  been 
printed  :  the  titles  of  them  may  be  seen  in  **  BibKotheca 
Antitrinitariorum,*'  p.  165.  The  most  considerable  of  those 
which  have  been  published  is  his  *^  Theatrum  Cometicum,*' 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  1667,  folio.  This  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  ^*  History  of  Comets  from  the  flood  to 
1665,"  an  elaborate  work,  containing  a  minute  historical 
account  of  every  single  conpiet  that  had  been  seen  or  re- 
corded. On  the  subject  of  comets,  it  appears  be  haS  cor- 
responded with  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  in  Europe. 
They  who  bad  the  care  of  the  impression  comnnitted  so 
ihany  rogueries,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to 
Holland  on  the  occasion. 

.  The  Sooinians,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  saint,  if  not  a 
Bifirtyr,  pretend  that  he  was  favoured  with  a  very  remarkable 
revelation  during  the  siege  of  Stetin ;  and  the  following 
story  is  told  in  his  life  :  ^<  Two  powerful  reasons  engaged 
Lubienietski  to  pray  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  cause 
this  siege  to  be  raised  :  his  wife  and  children  were  in  the 
town;  and  there  was  a  Swedish  count,  who  promised  that 

*  His  win*  also/  who  hncl  eaten  but  by  his  maid  servant,  suborned  fiof  tiia 

Tery  liliie  uF  the  meat,  very  narrowly  purpose.     Hist.  Refortm  Polon.  111^  ^i^ 

•soaped  death.     Bibl.  Ant.  fol.  6.     It  cap.  lY.  p.  27Q. 
«l ;4|fifl|be ^Mipo tpras put  19(0  bjs ro^l 
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he  would  turn  Socinian,  in  case  Lubienietsici  could  by  hii^ 
prayers  prevent  the  taking  of  it  This  minister,  animated 
by  the  private  interest  of  his  family,  and  by  the  hopes,  of 
gaining  an  illustrious  proselyte  to  his  religion,  continued 
three  weeks  fasting  and  praying ;  after  which  he  went  to 
meet  the  count,  and  assured  him  that  the  town  would  not 
be  taken.  The  count,  and  the  persons  about  him,  treated 
this  as  the  effect  of  a  delirium ;  and  were  ^he  more  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion,  as  Lubienietski  fell  sick  the  mo- 
ment he  left  them.  But  they  were  all  extremely  surprised, 
Avben,  at  the  end  of  six.  days,  there  came  neiys  that  the 
siege  was  raised ;  since  it  was  impossible  that  any  person 
should  have  acquainted  Lubienietski  with  that  good  news, 
when  be  first  told  it.  However,  when  the  count  was  called 
upon  to  perform  his  promise,  be  answered,  '  That  he  bad 
applied  to  God  in  order  to  know  whether  he  should  do  well 
to  embrace  that  minister's  religion,  and  that  God  had  con- 
firmed him  in  the  Augsburg  confession.' '' ' 

LUBIN  (Augustin),  an  Augustine  friar,  and  geogra- 
pher to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1624, 
took  the  monk's  habit  early,  passed  through  all  the  offices 
of  his  order,  became  provincial-general  of  the  province  of 
France,  and  at  last  assistant-general  of  the  Augustine 
monks  of  France  at  Rome.  He  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  subject  of  the  benefices  of  France,  and  of  the 
abbied  of  Italy,  and  acquired  that  exact  knowledge  which 
enabled  him  to  compose,  both  in  France  and  at  Jtome, 
•^  The  Geographical  Mercury ;"  **  Notes  upon  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  describing  the  places  marked  in  it  j"  **  A 
history  of  the  French  Abbeys  ;  "  The  present  state  of  the 
Abbeys  of  Italy ;"  "  Orbis  Augustinianus,  or  ism  account 
of  all  the  houses  of  his  order ;"  with  a  great  number  of 
maps  and  designs,  engraved  by  himself,  a  very  curious 
work  in  oblong  quarto.  He  also  wrote  notes  upon  **  Plu- 
tarch's Livesj"  and  we  have  geographical  tables  of  his, 
printed  with  the  French  translation  of  Plutarch  by  the 
abb£  Tallemant.  He  also  prepared  for  the  press  notes  to 
archbishop 'Usher's  Chronology;"  "A  Description  of  Lap- 
land ;•*  and  several  other  works ;  especially  "  A  Geogra- 
phy of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Biblie,**  which  is 
prefixed  to  **  Usher's  Annals."  He  likewise  wrote  notes 
UnwjL^*  Btephanus  de  urbibus.'*    He  died  in  the  convent  <^f 
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the  Augustine  fathers  in  St.  GermaiDy  at  Pairk,  March 
17,  1895,  aged  seventy*one.  *  « 

LUBIN  (Eilhard),  one  of  the  most  learned  protestants 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Westersted,  in  the  county  of  Old'-' 
inburg,  March  24,  1556,'  of  which  place  bfs  father  was 
minister,  who  sent  him  first  to  Leipsic,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  great  succiess,  and  for  further  im- 
provement went  thence  to  Cologne.  After  this  he  visited 
ihe  several  universities  of  Helinstadt,  Strasburg,  Jena, 
Marpurg,  and,  last  of  all,  Rostock,  where  he  was  made 
professor  of  poetry  in  1 5^5.  Having  there  read  lectures 
With  great  applause  for  ten  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
divinity  chair  in  the  same  university,  in  1605.  Irt  1620 
be  was  seized  with  a  teirtian  ague,|^under  which  he  laboured 
for  ten  months  before  it  put  a  period  to  bis  life  in  June 
1^21.  He  has  the  character  of  having  been  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  and  was  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  language,  in 
which  he  made  good  verses,  and  he  had  much  reputation 
as  an  orator,  a  mathematician,  and  a  divine.  He  published 
Several  books,  namely,  I.  "  Antiquarius,  sive  priscorum 
et  minus  usitatorum  vocabulorum  brevis  et  dilucida  inter- 

J*  retatio.**  2.  "  Clavis  GrsBCSB  linguae.**  3.  **  Anacreon, 
uvenal,  and  Persius,  with  notes.**  4.  ^''Horace  and  Ju- 
venal, with  a  paraphtase.*'^  5.  *'  The  Ahtholdgia,  with  a 
Latin  version,**  1604,  4to.  6.  '^  Epistolae  veterum  Gr^co- 
rum,  Gr^ce  et  Latine,  cum  methodo  donscribendarum 
fepistolarum.**  7.  *'  Commentaries  upon  some  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.**  8.  ^*  Monotessaroh,8ive  historia  evangelica,** 
"Sec.  &c.  i.  e*  a  harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists.  9.  *^  Nbh- 
rii  Dionysiaca,**  in  Greek  aVid  Latin,  at  Francfort,  1605, 
Svo.  10.  <*  Latin  Poems/^.  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of 
icisB  Poetarum  Germanorum.** 
But  that  which  attracted  most  attentidn,  though  not  vieiry 
deservedly,  was  his,  11.^^  Phosphorus,  de  prima  causa  et 
hatura  mati,  tractatns  bypermetaphysicus,**  &c.  prihti^d  at 
Roistock  in  1596,  and- reprinted  there  in  8v6  ahd,l^mo, 
in  1600.  '*  I^hbsphorus ;  or  an  hypermetaphysical  treatise 
cbnceirning  the  origin  and  nature  of  bin.'*  In  this  piece  he 
established  two  co-eternal  principles  (not  matter  and  a  va- 
cuum, or  void,  as  Epicurus  did,  but)  God  and  ,the  uihilum, 
or  uothing.  God,  he  supposed,  is  the  good  principle,  and 
nothing  the  evil  principle.    He  added,  that  sin  was  nethlifg 
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%1se  but  a  tendency  towards  notliing ;  and  that  sin  had 
been  necessary  in  order  to  make  known  the  nature  of  good  j 
and  he  applied  to  this  nothing  all  that  Aristotle  says  of  the 
fiM  matter.  This  being  answered  by  Grawer  in  his  '^  Anti- 
Labinus,*'  in  160$,  4t09  the  author  published  a  reply, 
entitled,  12.  ^'  Apologeticus  quo  Alb.  Graw.  calumniis  re- 
ftpbndetur,  &c.^'  printed  at  Kostock,  and  reprinted  therd 
in  1605.  To  this  also  Grawer  published  an  answer,  in  all 
appendix  to  his  <<  Anti-Lubinus.''  Lubin  likewise  pub- 
lished the  next  year,  13.  ^^Tractatus  de  causa  peccati,  ad 
theblogos  Augustinse  confessionis  in  Germania.*'  But,  not- 
withstanding all  these  works,  posterity  has  justly  considered 
him  as  better  acquainted  with  polite  literature  than  with 
divinity.  * 

LUCA  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  cardinal,  was  born  ifi 
1617,  of  an  obscure  family  at  Venozza  in  the  Basiiieate, 
and  raised  himself  by  his  learning  and  merit.  He  died 
February  5,  1683,  aged  sixty-six.  He  left  Notes  on  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  Latin ;  a  curious  ^*  Account  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,^^  in  Italian,  Rome,  1680,  4to ;  and  an  ela- 
borate'work  on  the  ecclesiastical  lavv,  entitled  ^*  Theatrun> 
justitiae  et  veritatis.^'  The  best  edition  of  this  last  is  (hai 
printed  at  Rome,  21  vols.  fol.  bound  in  12.' 

LUCAN  (Marcus  Ann^Cus),  a  celebrated  Rotnan  po^t, 
^as  a  native  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  where  tie  was  born 
Nov.  II,  in  the  year  37.  His  father  AnnsDus  Mela,  a  Ro* 
ihan  knight,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit  and  interest  in 
his  coimtry,  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Seneca  the  phi- 
losopher; and  his  mother,  Acilia,  was  daughter  of  Acilius 
Lucanus,  an  eminent  orator,  from  which  our  author  took 
his  name.  When  only  eight  months  old  he  was  carried  to 
Rome  and  carefully  educated  under  the  ablest  masters  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  a  cirCamstance  which  renders  it 
singular  that  critics  have  endeavoured  to  impute  the  de- 
fects in  his  style  to  his  being  a  Spai^iatd ;  but '  it  is  certain 
that  his  whole  education  was  Roman.'  fiis  first  masters 
^ere  Patemon^  the  grammarian,  and  '  FlkVius  Virginius, 
l^e  rhetorician.  He  then  studied  oudef  Cornutus,  from' 
whom  he  imbibed  tihe  sentiments  of  the  stoic  school,  anct 
probably  derived  the  lofty  and  free  strain  by  which  h^  Is 
so  mucn  distinguished,  it  is  said  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Athens.  Seneca,  then  tutoir  to  the  emperor  N^rO^' 
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obtained  for  him  the  office  of  quaestor :  be  was  S9011  after 
adhiitted  to  the  college  of  augurs^  and  considered  to  1^  in 
the  full  career  of  honour  and  opulence.     He  gave  proofs 
of  poetical  talents  at  a  very  early  age,  and  acquired  repu- 
tation by  several  compositions;  a  circumstance  peculiarly 
unfortunate  for  him,  as  it  clashed  with  the  vanity  of  the 
emperor,  who  valued  himself  on  his  powers  as  a  poet  and 
musician.     On  one  occasion  Lucan  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
recite  one  of  his  own  pieces,  in  competition  with  Nero; 
and  as  the  judges  honestly  decided  in  favour  of  Lucani 
Nero  forbad  him  to  repeat  any  m<7re  of  his  verses  in  public, 
and  treated  him   with  so  much  indignity  that  Lucan  no 
more  looked  up  to  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  patron 
and  a  sovereign,  but  took  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
and  others  against  the  tyrant ;  which  being  discovered,  he 
was  apprehended  among  the  other .  conspirators.     Tacitus 
and  other  authors  have  accused  him  of  endeavouring  to 
free  himself  from  punishment  by  accusing  his  own  mother, 
and  involving  her  in  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty. 
Mr.  Hayley  has  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  name  from  so 
terrible  a  charge ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  a  ca« 
lumny   raised   by    Nero*s  party   to  ruin  his  reputation. 
Be  this  as  it  may,    his    confessions   were  of   no  availf 
and   no  favour  was  granted  him  but  the  choice  of  the 
death  he  would  die;  and  he  chose  the  same  which  had 
terminated  the  life  of  his  uncle  Seneca.     His  veins-  were 
accordingly  opened  ;  and  when  be  found  himself  growing 
cold  and  faint  through  loss  of  blood,  he  repeated  some  of 
bis  own  lines,  describing  a  wounded  soldier  sinking  in  a 
similar  manner,  ,He  died  in  the  year  65^  and  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.     Of  the  various  poems  of  Lucan, 
none  but  his  Pharsalia  remain,  which  is  an  account  of  the 
civil  wars  between  C^sar  and  Pompey,  but  is  come  down 
to  us  in  an  unfinished  state.     Its  title  to  the  name  of  an 
epic  poem  has  been  disputed  by  those  critics,  who,  from 
the  examples  of  Hooner  and  Virgil,  have  maintained  that 
machinery,  or  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency,  is 
essential  to  that  species  of  composition.     Others,  however^ 
have  thought  it  rather  too  fastidious  to  refuse  the  epic 
name  to  a  poem  because  not  exactly  conformable  to  those 
celebrated  examples.    Blair  objects,  that  although  Lucan^s 
subject  is  abundantly  heroic,  he  cannot  be  reckoned  happy 
in  the  choice  of  it,  because  it  has  two  defects,  the  one  its 
being:  too  near  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  which  deprived 
km  of  the  assistance  of  fiction  and  magbiner^ ;  the  othefi 
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Aat  civilwars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  thos^ 
of  the  Romairt,  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be 
fit  for  epic  poetry,  g-aliant  and  honourable  achievements 
bein'^  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic'  muse.     But  Lu-  ' 
can's  genius  seems  to  delight  in  savage  scenes,  and  he 
even  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  a  long  episode  of 
Marius  and   Sylla's  proscriptions,  which  abounds  with  all 
the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty.    On  the  merits  of  the  poetry 
itself  theire  are  various  opinions.     Considered  as  a  school 
book,  Dr.  Warton  has  classed  it  with  Statins,  Claudian, 
and  Seneca  the  tragedian,  authors  into  whose   works  no 
youth  of  genius  should  ever  be  suffered  to  look,  because^ 
by  their  forced  conceits,  by  their  violent  metaphors,  by 
their  swelling  epithets,  by  their  want  of  a  just  decorum, 
they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  dazzle  and  to  mislead  iu'- 
experienced   minds,  and   tastes   unformed,  from   the  true 
relish  of  possibility,  propriety,  simplicity  and  nature.     On 
the  other  hand  it  has  been  said,  that  although  Lucan  cer- 
tainly possesses  neither  the  fire  of  Homer,  nor  the  melo- 
dious numbers  of  Virgil,  yet  if  he  had  lived  to  a  maturer 
age,  his  judgment  as  well  as  his  genius  would  have  been 
improved,  and  he  might  have  claimed  a  more  exalted  rank 
among  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.     His  expressions 
are  bold  and  animated  ;  his  poetry  entertaining ;  and  it  has 
been   asserted   that  he   was   never  perused   without  the 
warmest  emotions,  by  .any  whose  minds  were  in  unison 
with  his  own« 

Lucan  first  appeared  from  the  press  of  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  in  1469,  a  folio,  of  which  only  275  copies  were 
printed,  and  not  above  three  have  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, one  at  Dr.  Askew's  sale,  one  is  in  lord  Spencer's  col- 
lection, and  a  third  in  the  Bodleian.  The  best  editions  of 
more  modern  times  are:  that  of  Grotius,  Antwerp,  16 14^ 
8v6,  reprinted  1619  and  1626;  the  Variorum,  Leyden, 
1058,  8vo;  that  of  Oudendorp,  Leyden,  1728,  4to;  of 
Burmann,  ibid.  1740,  4to;  bf  Bentley,  at  the  Strawberry- 
hill  press,  1760,  4to;  and  that  by  Didot,  Paris,  1795,^ 
fol.  edited  by  Renouard,  a  superb  as  well  as  accurate  edi- 
tion* We  have  three  English  translations  by  Gorges,  May, 
and  Rowe,  all  of  indifferent  merit,  but  the  classical  scholar 
will  be  better  pleased  to  hear  that  there  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  no  less 'than  five  editions  of  this  poet  enriched 
with  the  MS  notes  of  the  celebrated  Bentley.  \ 

^  Cr»«ias'8  Lives  of  the  Poets.*— Dibdin't  Classics.-— Warton's  Ess^jT'^wBUir's 
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LUCAS  (Francis),  surnttmed  Baugensis,  from  being  a 
Riitive  of  that  city,  was  a  doctor  of  Louvaio,  and  dean  of 
the  church  of  St  Omer.  He  studied  under  Arias  Mon- 
tanus^  and  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languages.  He  has  left^^ 
1.  *^  Critical  notes  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  Antwerp^ 
5  vols.  4to,  which  are  commended  by  Simon,  in  his  Criti* 
cal  History.  2.  Latin  comnoentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
dneut,  in  3  vols,  folia  3.  Concordances  of  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  8vo,^  by  £gmond,  in  1684,  which  are 
convenient  in  si^e,  and  printed  with  correctness  and  beauty. 
He  died  Feb.  19,  1619.' 

LUCAS  (Paul),  a  French  traveller,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  at  Rouen,  and  born  there  in  1664.  Fron^  his 
youth  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  for  travelling,  which  he 
gratified  by  several  voyages  to  the  Levant,  Egypt,  Turkey^ 
find  other  countries.  He  brought  home  a  great  number  of 
medals  and  other  curiosities  for  the  king^s  cabinet,  who 
made  him  bis  antiquary  in  1714,  and  ordered  him  to  write 
the  history  of  bis  travels.  Louis  XV.  sent  him  again  to 
the  Levant  in  1723,  whence  be  brought  abundance  of 
curiosities  for  the  king's  library ;  particularly  medals  and 
manuscripts.  His' passion  for  travelling  reviving  again  in 
1736,  he  went  to  Madrid;  and  died  there  in  1737,  after 
an  illness  of  eight  months.  His  travels,  which  were  edited 
bv  Baudelot  de  Dairval,  Fourmont,  and  Banier,  are  not 
ill  written,  and  sufficiently  amusing ;  yet  not  of  the.  first 
authority,  being  supposed  to  contain  some  exaggerated, 
and  some  false  representations.  They  consist  of  7  vols. 
12mo,  published  in  1699^ — 1714.' 

LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN.     See  JACOBS. 

LUCAS  (Richard),  a  learned  English  divine,  of  Wddi 
extraction,  was  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Lucas  of  PresteigQ  ia 
ftadnorshire,  and  born  in  that  county  in  1649.  After  a 
proper  foundation  of  school  learning,  he  was  sent  to  Ox<* 
ford,  and  entered  of  Jesus  college,  in  1664.  Haviag  taken 
both  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  entered  into  holy  orders  about 
1672,  and  was  for  some  time  master  of  the  free-school  at 
Abergavenny ;  but  being  much  esteemed  for  his  talents  in 
^c|  pulpit,  he  was  chpseq.  vicar  of  St.  Stephen* s,  Coleman* 
street,  London^  and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave,  Soufchwark,  in 

1683,    He  took  ibedegreeof  doctor  in  divinity  afterwards^ 

•  -I 
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tntl  was  installed  prebeadary  of  Westminster  in  16^^; 
His  sight  began  to  fail  him  in  his  youth,,  but  he  Idst  k 
totally  about  this  time.  He  died  in  June  1715^  and  was 
kiterred  in  Westminster-abbey;  but  no  stone  or  monu-^ 
ment. marks  his  grave.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his 
piety  and  learning,  and  his  writings  will  preserve  his  fame. 
He  wrote  "Practical  Christianity ;""  An  Enquiry  afteif 
Happiness ;''  "  The  Morality  of  the  Gospel ;"  "  Chriitiam 
Thoughts  for  every  Day  of  the  Week;''  **  A  Guide  tq 
Heaven;"  "The  Duty  of  Servants;"  and  several  other 
'.^  Sermons^"  in  five  volumes.  He  also  wrote  a  Latin  trans>^ 
latipn  of  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  which  was  published 
ill  1680.  He  left  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  was  bred  at 
Sydney-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  master  of 
arts  degree,  and  published  some  of  his  father's  sermons* 

Of  Dr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Orton  has  given  the  following  cha« 
xacter  from  Dr.  Doddridge^s  MSS.  "  His  style  is  very 
peculiar;  sometimes  exceedingly  fine,  nearly  approaching 
conversation ;  sometimes  grand  and  sublime ;  generally 
very  expressive.  His  method  not  clear,  but  dioughts  ex*^ 
cellent ;  many  taken  from  lUtenti ve  observation  of  life ;  he 
wrote  as  entirely  devoted  to  God,  and  superior  to  the 
world.  His  ^  Practical  Christianity'  most  valuable ;  -iind 
^  Enquiry  after  Happiness,'  especially  the  second  volume 
of  it."  Orton  speaks  of  his  reading  the  latter  work  for  a 
fifth  or  sixth  time.  The  ^^  Practical  Christianity^'  is 
earnestly  recommended  by  sir  Richard  Steele  in  No.  6$  o( 
"The  Guardian." » 

LUCLA.N,  a^  Greek  author,  was  born  at  S&mosata^  the 
capital  of  Comagene ;  the  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain, 
though  generally  fixed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan ; 
but  Mr.  Moyle,  who  has  taken  some  pains  to  adjust  the 
age  of  Lucian,  fixes  the  fortiedi  year  of  his  age  to  the 
164th  year  of  Christ,  and  the  fourth  of  Marcus  Antoninus  7 
ftnd  consequently,  his  birth  to  the  124th  year  of  Christ, 
aud  the  eighth  of  Adrian.  His  birth  was  meaii ;  and  bi» 
father,  not  being  able  to  give  him  any  learning,  resolved 
to  breed  him  a  sculptor,  and  in  that  view  put  him  appren^ 
tice  to  his  brother-in-law ;  but,  taking  a  dislike  to  the  hutA* 
^ess,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  polite  learning; 
and  philosophy;  being  encouraged  by  a. dream,  which  he 
xelates  in  the  beginning  of  his  works,  and  whicb  evidently 

^  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  XL— Biog.  Brit.  Supplement.— Ofton*s  Letters,  2  toIs.  1905.  * 
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the  prodoct  of  bis  inclination^o  letters*  He  tells  M 
•Isa  himself,  that  he  studied  the  law,  and  practised  some 
time  as  an  advocate ;  but  disliking  the  wrangling  oratory  of 
the  bar,  he  threw  off  his  gown,  and  took  op  that  of  a 
rhetorician*  In  this  character  he  settled  first  at  Antioch ; 
and  passing  thence  into  Ionia  in  Greece,  he  travelled  into 
Caul  and  Italy,  and  returned  at  length  into  his  own  conn* 
try  by  the  way  of  Macedonia.  He  lived  four  and  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  and  even  to  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  made  him  register  of  Alexandria  in 
I^ypt*»  He  tells  us  himself,  that  when  he  entered  upon 
this  office,  be  was  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  one  leg  in 
Charon's  boat.  Suidas  asserts  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs.     He  died,  however,  in  the  year  214,  aged  90. 

As  Lucian  made  a  figure  in  various  employments,  his 
works  exhibit  him  sometimes  as  a  rhetorician  and  panegyrist;^ 
in  others  he  is  distinguished  chiefly  as  a  pleader ;  in  a  few 
he  assumes  a  more  serious  tone,  and  reasons  on  the  snbjeet 
before  him  in  a  vein  of  manly  seuse,  united  to  deep  obser- 
vation and  knowledge  of  mankind.  Of  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  **  Dialogues,^'  however,  the  leading  and  pro* 
ninent  featere  is  ridicule,,  in  dispensing  which,  he  is  so 
often  guilty  of  obscenity  and  impiety,  that  moralists  in  all 
ages  have  united  in  condemning  him.  In  this  country  he 
hat,  notwithstanding^  found  many  translators,  Spence, 
Mayne,  Hickes,  Carr,  and  Francklin,  who  have  doubtless 
bespoke  attention  to  his  wit  by  omitting  the  objectionable 
passages.  The  best  editions  of  the  original,  which  was. 
first  printed  in  1496,  at  Florence,  are  those  of  Bourdelot, 
Paris,  1615^  fdio;  of  Gravius,  Amst.  1687,  2  vols.  8vo; 
of  Hemsterbusius,  ibid.  1743,  4  vols.  4to^  edit.  opt.  which 
has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  editors.' 

LUCIFER,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  the  metropolis  oi  Sar- 
liinia,  is  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  author  of  a 
schism,  the  occasion  of  which  was,  that  Lucifer  would  not 
allow  the  decree  made  in  the  council  of  Alexandria,.  A.  D. 

*  VateriQS's  notes  on  Marcellinus,  prsfectot  aogoiialit,  or  fOTemor  of 

p.  398  ;  and  oo  Cutebiuii,  p.  147 ;  hit  Eg^pt;  but  this  last  musl  bo  a  mistake, 

wofd  ia  Latin  is  **  hyponmamatogra-  since  Lncian  himsbtf,  in  his  «*  Apologin 

phns.'^    This  however  is  not  absolutely  pro  mercede  oondMccis,"  says,  that  th<( 

certain ;  some  say  he  was  an  assessor,  poet  he  wasi  then  in  was  a  step  to  th% 

Others  n  procurator;  and  Mr,  Dodvell,  goremment  of  a  province, 
in  his  lectnres»  will  have  him  to  be 

1  Vostiut.— .Aroreri«*Bnicker.— Crit.  Rev.  vol.  I.  p.  419«^UrdneK'%W«llNb 
*^ps«U  teomast. 
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362^  for  receiving  th^  apostate  Arian  bishops.  This  he 
opposed  so  resolutely,  that,  rather  than  yield,  he  chose  to 
separate  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  rest,  and  t^ 
form  a  new  schism,  which  bore  his  name,  iand  soon  gained 
a  considerable  footing,  especially  in  the  West;  several 
persons  no  less  distinguished  for  piety  than  learning,  and 
among  the  rest  Gregory,  the  famous  bishop  of  £lyira, 
having  adopted  his  rigid  sentiments.  As  Lucifer  is  bo* 
notired  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint^  where  his  fiesti* 
ral  is  kept  on  the  20th  of  May,  Baronius  pretends  that  h« 
abofidohed  his  schism,  and  returned  to  the  communion  of 
the  church,  before  his  death.  But  his  contemporary, 
Ruffinus,  who  probably  knew  him,  assures  us,  that  hfi  died 
in  the  schism  which  he  had  formed,  A  D.  370.  His  works 
ate  written  in  a  harsh  and  barbarous  style.  According  to 
Lardner,  they  consist  very  much  pf  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  cited  one  after  another,  which  he 
quotes  with  marks  of  the  greatest  respect.  He  farther 
adds,  that  the  works  of  this  prelate  have  not  yet  been'pub« 
4ished  with  all  the  advantage  that  might  be  wished.  The 
titles  of  these  works  are,  *'  Ad  Constantinum  Imperatorem, 
lib.  ii,;"  "De  Regibus  Apostaticis  ;*'  "  De  non  convent- 
endo  cum  Hereticis  ;'*  "  De  non  parcendo  Delinquentibus 
in  Deum  ;*^  ^*  Quod  moriendum  sit  pro  Filio  Dei  ;^*  and 
**  Epistola  brevis  ad  Florentium."  They  were  coll^ected 
tog^her,  and  published  at  Paris  by  John  Till,  bishop  of 
Meausc,  in  1568,  and  at  Venice  about  1780,  in  fol.  with 
additions.' 

LUCILIUS  (Caivs),  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  and  a  Ro« 
man  knight,  was  born  at  Suessa,  in  the  county  of  the  Au- 
runci,  about  the  year  143  B.  C.  He  served  under  Scipio 
Africanus  in  the  war  with  the  Numantines,  and  was  very 
^  fliuch  esteemed  by  him  and  Lselius.  He  wrote  thirty  books 
of  *^  Satires,**  in  which  be  lashed  several  persons  of  quality 
by  name,  and  with  great  severity ;  and  if  he  was  not  the 
inventor  of  chat  kind  of  poem,  he  certainly  was  the  first 
eonsiderable  satirist  among  the  Romans.     Horace  saya^ 

"  Quid,  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
Primtis  in  hunc  opeHs  componere  carmina  morem  ?'* 

He  died  at  Naples  about  the  year  103  B.  C. 
There  is  nothing  extant  of  all  his  works,  but  some  frag- 
iuents  of  his  **  Satires,*'  whith  were  firsV  collected  by 
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Fratk^is  DouiAy  Leyden^  i593,  4to,  rapriotfd  by  the  Vol* 
pii,.  1713,  Swo.  Tbey  have  aUo  been  printed  with  the  frag<« 
meats  of  EnniuSy  Accius^  Publius  Syrut,  &c.' 

LUCRETIUS  (Titus  Carus),  a  celebrated  Roomd  poet 
and  philosopher,  born  about  the  year  96  B.  C.  was  leiit  at 
an  f  arly  age  to  Athens,  wbere^  under  Zeoo  and  PhssdroSf 
{le  imbibed  the  philosophical  tenets  of  Epicurus  and  Em* 
pedocles,  and  afterwards  explained  and  ehjcidated  theoi  in 
bis  celebrated  work,  entitled  ^'  De  Berum  Natunu"  .1^ 
this  poem  the  writer  has  not  only  controverted  aU  tbe  po* 
pul^r  notions  of  heathenism,  bul  even  those  fioiwts  wiudi 
are  fundamental  in  €tvery  system  of  iceligious'  fidM^  the 
existence  of  a  first  cause*  by  whose  power  aU  ibiogs  were 
and  are  created,  and  by  whose  pro?ideQce  tbey  are  aupr 
ported  and  governed.  His  mortis,  bawever,  as  a  poet, 
have  prociired  him  in  all  ages,  tbe  warmest  adioirers;  w4 
uodpubtedly  where  the  subject  adm^M  of  elevated  seiitir 
meul;  and  descriptive  benuty^  no  Roman  poet  bM  takep  a 
loftier  flighty  or  exhibited  move  spirit  wd  snbliiBity  ;  tbl( 
§ame  animated  strain  is  supported  aloiast  tbnougboot  entire 
]l»ooks.  His  poem  was  written  aiHl  finisbed  while  he  Ifr 
boured  under  a  violent  delirium,  ocoasioned  by 'a  pbiltre» 
which  the  jealousy  of  his  mistress  or  his  wife  bed  admi* 
piistered.  The  morality  of  Lucretius  is  generally  pore, 
but  many  of  his  descriptions  are  groesly  lioei|tiooa»  The 
*  best  editions  are  those  of  Creech,  Oxon.  1695,  Svo;  of 
JHavercamp,  Lugd.  Bat.  1725,  4to,  and  of  the  celebrated 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  Lond.  3  vols.  4to,  which  last  is.eaceed- 
ingly  r^re^  on  account  of  tbe  fire  which  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  impression*  Mr.  Good,  the  •  author  of 
vthe  best  translation  of  Lucretius,  published  in  1^$^  ba^ 
reprinted' Wakefield's  text,  andhasgiv^n^  besides  elaborate 
^annotations,  a  critical  account  of  the  priaoipal  editions  and 
imnsletions  of  his  author,  a  history  of  tbe  -poet,  a;viQdi<^- 
iion  of  bis  character  and  philosopb*^^  and  a  cofnpi^rative 
atatement  of  the  rival  systems  of  philosophy  that  flourished 
in  ^e  time  of  Lucjsetius,  to  whom  Mr:  Good  trikCet»  the  in- 
ductive method  of  the  illustrious. Bacon,  part  of  the  su- 
blime physics  of  sir  Isaac  Newton^  and  various  chemical 
discoveries  of  our  own  days,  perhaps  a  little  too  f<mcifully9 
but  with  great  ingenuity  and  display  of  recondite  learning.* 

*  VoMHi>oct;  Lat.-4axii  Onomast.— Gen,  Dict^  ' 

>  Good'i  Lucretius,  as  abovt. 
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LUJ>LOW  (Edmund),  one  of  theicbiefs  of,  tbe^repnb*^ 
lioan  party  during  the  .civil  wars^.^aa  descepded  cj^^aa- 
ancieat  and  good  .  family,    originally   of  Shropshire^-  aod 
thence  removed  into  Wiltshire,, in  which  coanty  he.rwas  . 
borj)^  at   Maiden- Bradley,  about   1620..    After.. a. -proper 
foundation  in  gramittar,  ,he  was  sent. to  Trinity ^coUegeiii  ; 
Oxfoi:da  where. he.  took  the  degree  .of  .batchelor  of  attstiii 
1636,  but  removed  tQ  the  Temple}  to  .study  thejaiv,'  as  a 
qualificatiai^  for  serving  hi^  country,  jo  parliament,  hii  i^n* 
cestors  having  .Ir^qaently.repr^sfi^te^.lbiercounly  of  Wilt^" 
shire.     His  father,  sir^HenryLudlow,:  who  was.a.meaiber 
of  the  long  parliament  ai!id  ao  ^enei^y  tO^he  measures  of 
the  cpurt,  encouraged  hi^  son  to  engage  ^as  a  volunteer  in 
the  earl. of  Es^ex^s  Ufe-guard.     In  this  station  he  appeared 
agaipst  the  king,  .at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  in  ,1642 ;  and, 
having  raised  a,  troop  of  horse  the  next  summer,  1643,^^  .he 
joined[,sir  Edward  iluf)g<^rford  in  besieging  Wardour-^casUeu 
This  being  taken,  he  waa  made,  governor  of-  it  ;  but  being 
retaVen  ;the  following  y^ar,  1644,  by  .the  king!s  forces^,  be  ^ 
was  carried  prisoner,  to  Oxfprd. .  After*  remaining  share 
sqme  tim^,  he  wa^  released  by  exchange,  went  to  'Lqudbn, , 
and  was. appointed:bigh-.sheriff  of  Wilt^shire  by:  thevp&rliar 
man^.     He  thenappq^s  to  have  declined  a  command;  under 
the  eari  of  Essex,  but  accepjted  the  post  of  majpr,  in  sir 
Arthur  Hasierig^s  regiment  of  horse,   in  the  army^of  sir 
William  .Waller,  and  iparched  to  ioim  ^he   blockade  of 
Oxford.     From  Oxford,  however, be. was  immediately-sent, 
wil^ha  commissiop  from  ,sir  William, , to  ra^se  apd  .commaiid 
a,  regiment  of  horse,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  be  able  to 
join.  Waller  wi^th  ab,o,ut  five;  hundred. horse,  and  v^s  .en- 
gaged in  the  second  battle  fought  at  Newbury.     UpquD^w 
modelling  the  ^ari^y^, he  was  dismissed  with  ^Waller,  .and 
.w^a,pat  employed  again. ip  any  post,  civil, or  miUt^ry,  ti)l 
16^5,..  when  he  was.,  (^ht^a^en  in  parliam,ent,for  \YRtsl]^e  in. 
tbe.room  of  his  father,  wiio  died  in,  1643,  %    . 

Soo^  after  thcvde^th.of  the  earl  pf  £s$e^,  Sept.  ;1 646^ 
.Ludlaw.  bad  ^reason  ^tQ  suspect,  from . ,^..  conyersatiop  ^iijh 
Cromwell,; ,  who  expressed  a^  dislike , to  the  p^rliameiit.  and 
extolled  ,tbe»  arnpy,  .that  his. ambition  would  lead,  him- to 
destroy  the  .  civil .  authority, , and  establish , his  oyt^n ; .and 
therefore  he  gave  a  jlat  negative  to  the  vjate  for  jrcturniog 
Cromwell  tbaiiks,  on  his  shooting  Arnell,  ^the  agitator,. afid 
thereby,  quelling  that  faction  in  the  a.rmy.  ;  In  tbe»  same 
spirit  of  what  hsis  been  called  purerepublicaui^M^,.hejoin^i^; 
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Mtii^.voto  fiir  nol  tddptssiog  die  king,  and  in  tbe  Atclw- 
mtiott  fisr  brkigliig  him  to  a  trial :  and  fooo  tfter,  in  a 
oonfeMQM  with  Cromwell  and  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  army,  he 
haittiigued  «pon  the  neeesaiiy  and  iuslice  ef  the  hinges 
exet^Mont  and|  after  tha^^  the  eataUiahment  of  an  equal 
comgWHiareeMt,  in  which  he  diflered  from  another  pure 
napablioaiv  Ltlbyme^  who  was  for  new^oiedeUing  tbe  par- 
liament firai^  and  then,  as  a  natoid  cbnaeqoence^  putting 
the  Img  ae  death*  Ludlew  induced  the  Wihriiire  people 
to  agree  M  the  miaintf  ef  two  regimenta  of  f<M>t,  and  one 
ef  hiofaey  agaioac  the  ieela»  when  they  were  preparing  td 
fwleaae  the  king  from  Caritbrook-castle.  After  which,  he 
pent  to  Fairfax,  at  the  siege  of  Ooleheater,  and  prevailed 
with  him  to  oppose  entering  inte  any  treaty  with  the  king ; 
*  and  when  the*  House'  of  Gommeniy  on  his  majesty's  answer 
from  Newport,  voted  that  hiaeonceasions  were  ground  fof 
A  fiilore  settiemeot,  Ludlow  not  only  expressed  his  dts<- 
aatialhetion^  but  bad  n  prioeipal  shaore  both  in  fernrfng  and 
exeeoting  tbe  scheme  of  fcteibly  esdoditig  all  chat  party 
from  tbe  house  by  colonel  Pride,  in  1€4#;  Agf«eiAiy  to^ 
ail  these  proceedings,  lie  mt  upon  the  Ikfhch  at  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  the  king,  eonenrred  in  the  vote  thai 
tbe  House  of  Peers  waa  usetess  and  dangerous,  and  he* 
came  a  member  of  the  council  of  state. 

When  CriMnweH  stmeeeded  Fairfax,  as  captain-general 

4>f  die  army,  and  )ofd*lietttenant  of  Ireland,  he,  as  an  an^ 

fttl  strobe  of  policy,  nominated  Ludlow  lieutenant- general 

of  home  in  'diat  kingdom,  which  beins;  confirmed  by  tfah 

parlilmient,  Ludlow  went  thither,  and  discharged  the  ai|ce 

with  diliffence  and  success,  tifl  the  death  of  Ireton,  kmi* 

deputy,  Nov.  l€5l,  whom,  in  hia  ^  Memoirs,**  he  laments 

as  a  staunch  republican.    He  now  acted  as  general,  t^  an 

appointment  from  the  pariiament  commissionefs,  but  wilh- 

^ut  that  title,  which  Cromwell,  of  whose  ambitious  views 

be  constantly  expressed  a  jealousy,  as  censtautly  found 

ane  preteiEt  or  other  to  keep  from  being  conferred  on  himj 

and  in  the  foUewing  jrear,  1 651,  Fleetwood  went  tUth^r 

with  the  chief  commandl.    8oen  after  this,  the  rebdlioti 

<being  auppreasedt  a  coosidemUe  part  of  the  army  w^ 

Htiabanded,  the  pay  ef  the  gcnend  and  o^r  office^'  re* 

ifacedy  and  necessary  steps  taken  for  satisfying  tbe  arreais 

^due  to  them,  which  Ludlow  says  felt  hearfor  upon  htm 

•than  othen,  as  in  supporting  th^  dignity  of  the  stadon '  he 

Wl  epent  tq»wards  of  4500f.  in  the  four  years  of  hia  serviecf 

here,  out  of  his  own  estate,  over  and  above  his  pay* 
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At  ho«ie^  in  tb«  mean  time^  Cromwell  was  become  so*^ 
^erleign,  under  tibe  title  of  protector.  Tbis  being  esteemed 
by  Ludlow  an  usurfMttion,  he  endeavoured  by  eVery  roealis 
in  his  power  to  hinder  the  proclamation  from  being  read  ift 
Ireland ;  and  being  defeated  in  that  auenpt,  he  dispersed 
a  paper  agunst Cromwell^  calied  <*The  Memento:**  for 
wbich  he  was  dismissed  firom  bis  post  in  the  army,  and 
ordered  not  to  go  to  London  by  Fleetwood,  now  deputy  of 
Ireland.  Soon  after,  being  less  narrowly  watched  by 
Henry  Cromwell,  who  succeeded  in  that  office,  he  found 
means  to  escape  and  cross  the  water  to  Beaomavis ;  but  was 
there  seized  and  detained  till  he  subscribed  an  engage« 
me^t,  never  to  act  against  the  government  tfaen  established. 
JSut  this  subscription  being  made  wiUi  some  reserve,  be 
was  pressed,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  Dec.  l€SSf  to  make 
it  absolute ;  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  majors-general  Harrison,  and  Hugb  Peters,  into  the 
eame  opinion.  Cromwell,  therefore,  after  trying  in  vain. 
In  a  private  cofrfereocei  to  prevail  upon  him  to  subscribe^ 
eent  Mm  ati-order  from  the  conncit  of  state,  to  give  se- 
curity in  tbe  sum  of  5000/.  not  to  act  against  the  new  go<- 
vernment,  wttfim  three  days,  on  pain  of  being  taken  into 
custody.  Not  obeying  the  order,  he  was  apprehended  by 
the  president's  wamnt ;  but  the  security  being  given  by 
-his  brotber  l*homas  Ludlow,  though,  as  he  says,  without 
his  consent,  he  went  into  Essex,  where  he  continued  till 
tOli^er  died.  He  was  then  returned  in  the  new  parliament 
called  upon  Richard's  accession  to  the  protectorate;  and,^ 
either  from  connivance  or  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  was  suffered  to  sil  in  the  bouse  without  tak- 
ing the  oath  required  of  every  member,  not  to  act  or  con- 
trive any  thing  against  the  protector.  He  was  afterwards 
very  active  in  procuring  the  restoration  of  tbe  Rump  par- 
liament; in  which,  with  the  rest,  he  4G)ok  possession  of 
his  seat  again,  and  the  same  day  was  appointed  one  of  the 
eommittee  of  safety.  Soon  after  this,  be  obtained  a  regi- 
ment, by  the  interest  of  sir  Arthur  Haslerig ;  and  in  a  ht- 
4le  time  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state,  every 
member  of  which  took  an  oath  to  be  true  and  fai«bfal  to  the 
eommonwealth,  in  oppositipn  to  Charies  Stuart,  or  any 
aingle  person.  He  was  likewise  appointed  by  parliaaieiit 
one  of  the  comnussionets  for  naming  and  approving  oficers 
in  the  army. 

IBut  the  Wallingfoid«hotisecparly,  to  remow4]imout  ^ 

H  H  2 
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ihe  way,  reeommended  hitn  to  the  parliament,  fov  the 
post  of  comoiander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  in  ihe 
rQ^m  of. Henry  Cromwell,  and  be  accordingly  arriyed,  with 
that  command,  at  Dublin,  in  Angi^^  I  €59  -,  butinSepteoiber, 
.receiving  Laipbert^s  petition  to  parliament,  for  settling  the 
'government  under  a  representative  and  select  senate,  be 
procured  a  counter  petition  to  be  signed  by  the  officers  of 
.tbe  army  near  Dublin,  declaring  their  resolution  of  adher- 
ing closely  to  tbe  parliament;  and-^soon  after,  with  the 
jCQosent  of  Fleetwood,  set  out  for  England.     On  his  arrival 
-at  Beau  maris,,  hearing  that  the  army  bad  turned  the  par- 
liament out  of  tbe  house,  and  resumed  the  supreme  power, 
be  hesitated  for  some  time  about  proceeding  on  his  jour- 
ney, but  at  length  resolvied  upon  it ;  aad  on  his  arrival  at 
Chester,  .finding  an  addition  made  to  tbe  army's  i^cbeaie  of 
.government,  by  which  all  the  officers  were  to  receive  new 
commissions  frool   Fleetwood,  and   that  a  committee  of 
.safety  was  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-one  oiembers, 
of  which  he  was  one,  and  that  be  was  also  continued  one 
of  the  committee  for  nomination  of  officers,  he  set  out  for 
Xondon  the  next  day,  and  arrived  t^re  Octi  2d,   1659. 
The  Wailingford-boMse  party  prevailing  to  have  aiiew  par- 
] lament  called,  •  Ludlow  opp<>sed   it  with  great  fervour,  ia 
defenceof  the  Rump,  and  proposed  to  -qualify  tbe  power 
of  the  army  by  a  council  of  twenty-one  under  tbe  deno- 
mination of  the  Conservators  of  liberty  ;  but  being  defeated- 
<in  thisj  by  the  influence  of  tbe  Waliingford-house  party, 
be  resolved  to  return  to  bis  post  in  Ireland,  add  bad  the 
satisfaction  to  know,  before  he  left  London,  that  it  was  at 
last  carried  to  restore  the  old  parliament,  which  was  done 
two  or  three  days  after.     In> Iceland,, however,  he  was  far 
from  being  well  received.     Dublip  was  barred  against  him, 
and  landing  at  Duncannon,' he.  fyas.  blockaded  there  by  a 
party  of  horse,  pursiiant  to  ao  order- of  fhe  council  of  offi- 
cers, who  likewise  charged   him  with  several  crimes  and 
.  misdemeanors  against  the  army.  ,  He  wrote  an  answer  to 
.this  charge ;  •  but,  before  he  s^^it  it  away,  received  au  ac- 
count, that  the  parliament  had  cpnfirmed  the^proceedings 
of  Jtbe  cooneil  of.offibcers  at  Dublin  agaii^t  him ; .  and,  about 
a  week  after, 'he.  received  a  letter. fro$n  jL^em,  signed  Wil- 
liam Lenthall,  recaUing-him  home. 

Upon  ,this4:h9  embarked  for  England  ^  aod  in  the  way, 

at  Milford-Conib,  fouiKl  by  the  public  news,  that  sir  Charles 

>  Ceote  bad  exhibited  a  charge  o^.^igb  treason  ag^i^nst  bim.. 
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On  his  arrival  at  London,  betook  his  place  in- the*  boufte;; 
and,  obtaining  a  copy  of  his  charge,  rooved  to.be  heaixl' in 
his -defence,  but  the  approach  of  generU  Monk  gave  a  new: 
turn  to  public  affairs.      Ludlow,  who  waited  upon;  htm, 
was  so  far  deceived  as  to  believe  that  Monk  was  inclined. 
to  a  republic.     On  learning  Monk's  real  design,  however^ 
be  first  applied  to  sir  Arthur  Hasierig,  to  draw  their  scat^* 
tered  forces  together  to  oppose  Monk ;  and  that  proposal 
not  being  listened  to,  he  endeavoured^  with  the  other  re- 
pubii^ans, .  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  Rump,  by  or- 
dering writs  to  be  issued  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats ;JMit 
the  speaker  refused  to  sign  the  warrants.     He  ako^peeBSistt 
very  earnestly  to  be  heard,  concerning,  the  charge <of:bfgh 
.  treason,  lodged  against  hioi  from  Ireland,  to  no  purpose ; 
so  that  when  the  members  secluded,  in  164<6  returned  ito 
the  bouse,  with  Monk's  approbation,  he  withdrew  himself 
from  it,  omil  being  elected  for  the.  borough  of  Hindobr^ 
>(part  of  his  own  estate)  in  the  convention  parliament,  whiek 
met. the  24th  of  April,  1^60,  be  took  his  seat  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons  in  pursuance  of.  an  order  be' bad  received,- ^te 
attend  his  duty  there.     He  now  also. sent  orders  to  cdlsct 
his  rents,  and  dispose  of  his.  effects  in  Ireland;  but  tvos 
prevented  by  sir  Charles  Coote,-  who  seized  both,'  the  stoik 
alone  amounting  to  1500/. ;  and  on  the  vote  in  parliament, 
to  afipiiehend  all  who  had  signed  the«warrant  for  the  king's 
^9Eecution,    he  escaped   by.  shifting  his  fibode  very<  fre^ 
<)uently«     During  bis  recess,  the  House  was  busy  in  pre*> 
paring  the  bill  of  indemnity,  ia  which  he  was,  more  thoia 
.once,  very  near  being  inserted  as  one  of  the  sdvaa  eK- 
x:epted  persons ;  and  a  proclamation  being  issued  fiaon^aCter 
.the  icing's  return,  for  aU  the.  late  king's  judges  to.silMTefi- 
•4ler  themselves. in  fourteen . days. 'tin^e,  xm  pain  of  1>^ibg 
left  out  of  the  said  act  of  indemnity,.  he«onsult;ed  wi<iih'  bfe 
^  friends,  whether  he  should  not  surrender  himself  according 
<,t6  the.  proclamation.     Sevteral  .of .>  these,  and  even  sirHar- 
bottle  Grimston,  the  speaker,  advised  him  to  surrender, 
.and. engaged  for  .bis  safety;  but  he  jchose  to  follow  the 
,  more  solid  and  friendly  opsoion.  of:  lard  Ossory,  son  tOLthe 
.  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  determined. to  quit  England:  I-Iie 
'.instantly  took  leavse  .of  his  fiueads^  and^weut  Over  lUmclon 
bridge  in  a  coach,  to  St.  George's  church,  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark  ;  where  he  took  hor3e,  and  travelling  all  night, 
arrived  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  by  break  of  day  the  next 
morning.    Soon  after,  he  went  on  board  a  small  open  vessel 
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prapimd  for  him;  but  the  weather  bekig  i^ery  bad|  bo 
qtiiued  that,  and  loek  shelter  in  a  hugeri  whioh  bad 
been  got  leafdy  for  hton,  hot  ttfock  upoa  the  ■aodt  ie  gtiing 
down  the  river,  and  lay  then  a»groand.  He  was  hardfy  got 
a-board  tbii,  when  tome  persons  cane  to  search  tha^ 
which  he  bad  quitted,  without  sespeciingany  body  to  be  ia 
the  boat  which  lay  a*siiore^  iO  that  they  did  not  exaostnO  it, 
by  which  means  he  escaped ;  and  waiting  a  day  and  a  nighs 
for  the  storm  to  abate  (during  which  the  master  of  the  ves^ 
sel  asked  him,  whether  he  had  heard  that  lieiitenant-gene'» 
ml  Ludlow  was  confined  among  the  rest  of  the  king's  jttdges)^ 
<he  nest  momldg  he  put  to  sea»  and  landed  at  Dicippe  thai 
4nnlii%,  before  the  gates  were  shut« 

Soon  after  bb  departure,  a  proelamatien  was  (iublished^ 
far  hpprebendiog  and  seeuring  htm,  with  a  reward  of  300& ; 
one  of  these  coming  to  his  bwds^  in  a  packet  of  letters^  in 
wUeh  his  friends  earnestly  desired  he  would  rem6ve  to 
some  place  more  distant  from  England,  he  went  first  td 
Geneva ;  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  passing  to  LaotoUM^ 
settled  at  bst  at  Vevay  ^,  in  Switeerland^  though  not  with« 
out  seireral  attempts  made  to  destroy  Udi,  or  deliver  him 
toChai^iesIL  There  he  contitiued  under  the  protection 
^  tbose  States  till  the  Revolution  in  1688,  in  which  some 
thoMght  he  might  have  been  usefoHy  employed  to  recover 
Ireknd  from  Ae  Papists,  With  this  design  he  casae  to 
£ngland,  and  iqppeared  so  openly  at  London,  that  an  nd^ 
dress  was  presented  by  king  WUliam,  from  the  House  of 
Commons^  Nov.  3»  1689^  that  bis  miyesty  would  be  pleased 
to  pttt<^oat  a  proclamation  for  the  apprd^ending  of  cofenel 
Ludlow,  attainted  for  the  murder  of  Charles  L  upoii  which 
he  ratumed  to  V^vay,  where  he  died  in  1693,  t<i  his 
78d  year.  6ome  of  bis  last  words  were  wishes  for  the 
prosperity,  peace,  and  glory  of  his  country.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  best  church  of  the  town^  in  which  bis 
lady  erected  a  moouasent  of  her  conjugal  affectbn  to  his 
meaMiry. 

The  friends  of  Ludlow  have  endeavoured  to  exalt  his 
character  by  contlasting  him  with  bis  antagonist  Cromwell ; 
mki  undoubtedly,  in  point  of  honesty^  he  has  the  advapuge^ 
^^  Ludlow,'*  it  has  been  said,  *<  was  sincerely  and  steadily 

*  Mr.  Addison  was  tbewu  hit  house,  Addiion,  "  it  a  piece  of  verte  ia  Ovid, 
bver  the  door  of  which  he  read  ihti  in-  lis  (he  bit  it  a  cant  of  his  oivd.'*  tra- 
«cn|ilifHi», ''  Oiime  solum  ferti  patHa,     ^\Sf  i^ 

quia  pairij,,"    ♦'  J  be  6nA  parV*  lay* 
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a  republican  ;  CromweH  noEl  attecbed  to  any  kind  of  •go»y 
vQftim^ntf  but  of  all  Kinds  liked  that  the  least .  Ludlovr^ 
spoke  his  mind  plainly,  and  was  never  taken  for  apy  other 
^haii  he  professed  himself  to  be ;  Cromwell  valued  himself 
;]pon  acting  a  part,  or  rather  several  parts,  and  all  of  them 
equally  well:  and  when  he  performed  that  of  a  ComiiH>ii^ 
wealth Vman,  he  performed  it  so  admirably,  that  though 
Ludlow  knew  him  to  be  a  player  ^v  profession,  yet  he  now 
thought  he  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  appeared  what  he 
really  was.  Ludlow  was  entirely  devot^  to  the  parliament^ 
and  would  have  implicitly  obeyed  their  orders  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever,  especially  after  it  was  reduced  to  the 
Romp ;  Cromwell  never  undertook  any  business  for  them, 
but.  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest/V  Warburton  says  of 
Ludlow,  <*  be  was  a  furious,  mad,,  but  I  think  apparently 
honest,  republican  and  independent.^*  After  his  deatb^  came 
out  the  **  Memoirs  of  £dmttnd,LudloW|  esq.**  &c.  Switzer* 
land,  printed  at  Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  1698,  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  there  wasa  third  voluttiey  with  a  collection 
of  original  papiers,  publbbed  in  1 699, 8vo.  The  same  year 
a  French  translation  of  the  first  two  volumes  was  printed  in 
the  same  size  at  Amsterdam.  Another  edition  of  the  whole 
was  printed  in  folio^  at  London,  1751.  The  first  edition  was 
attacked  iq  1 693,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  A  modest  vin- 
dication of  Oliver  Cromwell  ;**  the  author  of  which  pub« 
lished  another  piece,  entitled,  /'Regicides  not  Saints,^ 
and,  in  1691,  <<  A  letter  from  major*geneiral  Ludlow  to 
£.  S.  (Edward  Seymour),  &c.  Amsterdam.**  Mr.  Wood 
observes,  this  was  printed  at  London,  and  was  written  by 
way  of  preface  of  a  larger  work  to  come,  to  justify  the 
murder  of  king  Charles  I.  not  by  Ludlow,  but  by  some 
malevolent  person  in  £ngland :  in  answer  to  which,  thei« 
came  out,  ^^  The  Plagiary  exposed,  &c*'*  Lond.  1691,  4lo, 
said  to  be  written  by  Butler,  the  author  of  Hadibras.  ^ 

LUDOLPU  (Job),  a  learned  orientalist,  was  born  at  Er- 
furt in  Thuringia,  June  15,  1624,  of  one  of  the  best  fiuni* 
lies  in  the  city,  then  in  reduced  circumstances.  He  began 
his  studies  at  home,  under  very  insufficient  masters,  and 
having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  applied  himself  to  the  French,  Italian,  and 
iBpanisb,  and .  afterwards  to  those  of  the  East.  He  also 
made  some  progpress  in  physic  and  law,  but  without  any 
view  to  a  profession.     In  1645  he  went  to  Leyden,,and 

«  Bios.  Brit.— Wood's  P»rti>  vol.  1, 
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stadied  the  languages  under  Erpehius/  Golias,  and  other 
emioent  teachers,  and  likewise  maintained  som6  disputa- 
tions in  law.    After  residing  here  above  a  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed travelling  tutor  to  a  young  man  of  family,  with 
whom  he  went  to  France,  and  at  Caen  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  Bochart,  and  taught  him  the  elements   of  the 
Ethiopic  language.      He  afterwards  went  with  his  pupil  to 
England  ;  but  the  rebellion  being  at  its  height  at  this  time, 
he  soon  returned  to  Holland      The  baron  de  Rosenhahn, 
ambassador  from  Christina  queen  of  Sweden  at  the  court 
of  France,  happened  to  have  in  bis  retinue  a  brother  of  Lu- 
dolf,  who  recommended  our  author  to  that  nobleman  so 
effectually;  that  he  sent  for  him  from  Holland  to  Paris,  to 
be  preceptor  to  hi^  two  sons.     Soon  after,  in  1649,  he  sent 
him  to  Rome,  to  search  for  papers  and  memoirs,   which 
John  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  said  to  have  con- 
veyed formerly  to  Rome,  and  which  Christina  was  desirous 
to  recover.     Ludolph  performed  this  journey  in   company 
with  two  Polish  gentlemen,  of  whom  he  learned  their  lan- 
guage.    At    Rome  he  found  no  manuscripts  relating  to 
Sweden;  but  this' journey  was  not  useless  to  himself,  for 
by  his  conversation   with  four  Aby§sinians,  then  at  Rome, 
he  perfecte^^i  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopic  lan- 
guage.    Immediately  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  ob- 
liged to  go  to  Sweden  with  the  ambassador,  where  he  found 
a  great  many  learned  men  at  queen  Christina^s  Court,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  there  the  Portuguese,  Mos- 
covite,  ami  Finland  languages.     In  1652,  Ernest  duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha  sent  for  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his 
Aulic-counsellor,  and  governor  to  the  princes  his  sons,  and 
employed  him  in  various  political  affairs  and  negociations. 
In  1678  he  desired  leav'e  to  retire,  resolving  upon  a  private 
life',  and  went  to  Francfort,  where  he  had  a  commission 
from  the  dukes  of  Saxony  to  act  in  their  names  in  the  con- 
ferences held  there  in  1681  and  1682,  in  order  to  settle  a 
pacification  between  the  emperor,  the  empire,  and  France. 
The  elector  palatine  likewise  gave  him  the  direction  of 
some  of  his  revenues  ;  and  the  electors  of  Saxony  honoured 
him  with  the  titles  of  their  counsellor  and  resident.     But 
'Abyssinia  wa»the  chief  object  of  the  attention  of  our  author, 
who  concerted  measures  to  ibf m  an  alliance  between  that 
remote  nation  and  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  had  addressed 
him^telf  for  that  purpose,  in  1679,  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
who  referred  fiim  to  the  English  and  Dutcb^  as  more  capa- 
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We  of  contributing  to  that  great 'tlesign.  He  went,  tlffere- 
fore>  to  Englaiid  in  1683,  but'did  npt  find  any  disposition 
there  to  execute  his  scheme  for  establishing  a  commerce 
with  the  Abjssinians,  and  although  he  found  rather  more 
encouragement  in*  Holland,  the  scheme  was  defeated  by 
the  Abyssinians  themselves.  In  1684,  Ludolph  returned' 
to  Francfort,  having  passed  through  France,  and  began  to 
apply  himselt  vigorously  to  the  writing  of  his  "  History  of 
Ethiopia.**  In  1690  he  was  appointed  president  of  an 
academy  of  history,  which  was  established  in  that  city.  He 
lived  several  yearsafter,  and  died  April  8, 1704,  aged  almost 
eighty  yiears. 

He  understood  twenty-five  languages  :  Hebrew,  and  that 
of  the  Rabbins  ;  tlie  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
learned,  literal,  and  vulgar;  Greek,  learned  and  vulgar; 
Ethiopic,  learned  and  vulgar,  called  Amharic ;  Coptic,  Per- 
8ian,*Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German, 
Flemish,  English,  Polish,  Sclavonic,  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Sclavonia,  and  of  the  Finnes.  He  was  equally 
esteemed  for  his  manners  as  for  his  talents;  and  was  very 
tommunicative ;  hardy  and  indefatigable  in  business,  and 
so  much  inured  to  study,  that  he  had  always  a  book  open 
before  him  at  his  ordinary  repasts.  He  left  a  son,  Chris- 
tian Ludolph,  who  was  the  only  child  he  had,  and  was 
counsellor  and  secretary  to  the  dnke  of  Saxe-Eysenach. 

His  works  are:  1.  "  Schola  Latinitatis,  &c."  Gothae, 
1672,  8vo.  2.  **  Historia  Ethiopica,  &c,**  Franc.  1681, 
folio.  3.  •*'  Epistola  Ethiopice  scripta,"  1685,  in  folio. 
This  was  the  letter  he  wrote  to  persuade  the  Abyssinians 
to  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Europe.  4.  "  De  bello 
Turcico  feliciier  conficiendo,  &c."  Franc.  1686,  4to,  5. 
**  Remarques  sur  les  peusiSes  enjouez"  &  serieux,  &cl*' 
=  Leipsic,'  1689,=  8vo.  6:  "  Epistohe  Sanmritahac  Sichemita- 
ram  ad  Jobum'  Ludolphum,  &c.'*  Leipsic,  1688,  4to.  7. 
*^  Specimen  commentarii  in  historiani  Ethiopicam,**  1687. 
8.""  Commentarius  in  historiam  Ethiopicam,  &c."  Franc. 
1691,  folio.  9.  "  Appendix  ad  hist.  Ethiopicam  illiusque 
commentariutn,  &c "  ibid^  169^5,  folio.  10.  **  Jugement 
d\in  anotiyme  sur  une  lettre  a  un  ami  touchant  une  systeme 
d'etymologie  Hebraique.***  11.' "  Dissertatio  de  locustis, 
&c."  Franc.  1694,  folio.  12.  "  Grammatica  Amharic^ 
linguae  quae  est  vernacula  Habessiiiorum,*'ibid.  1698,  folio. 

13.  **  Lexicon  Amharico-Latinum,  &c»"  ibid.  1698,  folio. 

14,  "  Lexicon  Ethiopico-L^tinum,  ibid,  editio  secunda,** 
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1699,  folio.  I  Si  'V  GimasQiattca  lingus  Ethiop^icvB, 
•ecttoda,'*  ibid.  1702,  folio.  16.  <<  Psalt^riuoi  Dovidis^ 
Ethiopici  &  Latine,  &c;'  ibid.  1701,  4to.  17.  ^<  Tbashtre 
historique  de  ce  que  s*esfe  pass£  en  Europe,  pendant  le  xrii 
Steele,*'  in  German,  ^'avec  det  figures  de  Romain  de  Hopg,'^ 
ibid.  2  vols,  folio.  18.  ^<  Confessio  fidei  Clandii  Regis 
Ethiopicflb,"  &c.  in  4ta^ 

LUDOLPH  (Henry  Wiluam),  alto  a  native  of  Erfurt, 
and  born  in  1655,  was  son  to  George  Henry  Lndolph,  a 
counsellor  of  that  city,  and  nepbew  to  the  preceding  Job 
Ludolpb,  who  had  some  share  in  the  care  of  his  ediicationi 
and  the  regulation  of  bis  studies.  He  thus  became  quali** 
fied  for  the  post  be  afterwards  eii|oyed,  of  secretary  to  Mr. 
Lenthe,  epvoy  from  Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain.  This  gentleman,  for  bis  faithful- 
ness and  ability,  recommended  him  afterwards  to  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  and  in  1680  be  became  bis  secretary, 
which  office  be  enjoyed  for  some  yearsi  until,  being  iocar 
pacitated  by  illness,  be  was  discharged,  with  a  handsome 
pension.  After  his  recovery,  be  took  a  resolution  to  visit 
some  foreign  countries,  particularly  Russia,  which  then 
was  bai:dly  known  to  travellers;  and,  as  be  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  before  he  left  England^ 
be  easily  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  men  of  that 
country.  He  also  met  with  some  Jews  theret  with  whom^ 
he  frequently  conversed,  and  became  so  great  a  master  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  he  could  talk  with  them  in  that 
language ;  and  be  gave  such  uncommon  proofs  of  bis  know^* 
ledge,  that  the  Russian  priests  took  btin  for  a  conjuror. 
lie  also  understood  music,  and  bad  the  honour  to  play 
before  the  caar  at  Moscow,  who  expressed  the  utmost 
surprise  and  delight  at  bis  performance.  Ludolpb  re* 
turned  to  London  in  1694,  when  be  was  cut  for  the  stone. 
As'  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  in  gratitude  for  the 
civilittes  be  had  received  in  Russia,  he  undertook  to  write 
a  grammar  of  their  language ;  by  which  the  natives  migbl 
be  taught  their  own  tongue  in  a  regular  form.  Tbts  book 
was  printed  by  the  unirersity  press  at  Oxford»  and  pub- 
fished  in  1696.  This  essay,  as  be  says  in  his  prelace,  be 
hoped  might  be  of  use  to  traders  abd  travellers ;  as  it  was 
an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  a  lapguege,  which  wa^ 
spoken  through  a  vast  tract  of  country,  from  Archangel  as 

>  Geo.  pioi.«->Kiceron,  vol  lU^-^Mortri.— S«xii  OiiAQEtast. 
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ftur  m  Aslralraii^  and  fsdui  iDgeniimia  as  far  nA  the  confines 
0f  China. 

Ludolph  did  nol  here  conekide  bis  travels.  He  had  a 
great  desire  to  go  into  the  East,  and  to  inform  hioiself  of 
the  state  of  the  Christian  eburcb  in  the  tefant.  He  began 
this  journey  I  in  March  1698,  and  in  November  following 
arrived  at  Stnjrma^  Henoe  he  travelled  to  Ja6l^  from  Jaffa 
to  Jertisalein,  from  Jeitisalem  lo  Cairo ;  and  made  many 
useful  obaenrationa  relating  to  the  prodoetions  of  nature 
and  art,  and  the  government  and  religion  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed.  The  conversation  he  bad  with 
the  commander  of  a  Tuikish  ship  in  bis  passage  to  Alex* 
addria  is  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  in  bis  travels. 
While  he  wis  on  boai<d,  be  wis  reading  wkt  SavioorN  seb- 
non  on  the  mount  in  the  New  Testament  in  Arabic,  wbiob 
was  printed  in  that  language  at  tte,ebai^  of  Mr.  Boylet^ 
The  capuiii)  having  listened  sense'  d(ne»  asked^  <<  ii^hat 
book  that  Was  ?'*  to  which  Ludolph  antwering,  <*  that  it  was. 
she  system  of  the  Christian  reiig^^**  be  replied,  <'  tb^t 
mould  not  possibly  ^be^  since  they  praetised  quite  the  con-*> 
Irary.''  To  this  Ludolph  rejoined^  ^'  that  he  was  mistaken  $ 
and  that  be  did  not  wonder  at  il^  as  the  Turks  bad  little 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  any  other  than  sailors  and 
merchants,  few  of  whom  tbegr  t^choned  to  be  good  Chris- 
Isahsy"  he.  The  Turk  seemed  to  be  rery  well  satisfied^ 
and  afterguards  was  extreasdy  kind  to  him. 

The  deplorable  slate  i)f  Christianity,  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled^  undoubtedly  moved  him  to 
Undertake  after  bis  return  the  impression  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  vulgar  Greek,  with  the  ancient  Greek  in  tdie 
opposite  column,  and  to  make  a  charitable  present  of  it  'to 
tho  Greek  church.  He  printed  it  from  a  copy  in  two  vb«- 
lumes  which  had  been  published  several  years  before  in 
Holland.  These  two  volumes  were  by  the  industry  of  Lii- 
-d^lpb^  and  the  generous  coutlribotions  of  the  bishop  6f 
'Wonsester,  and  their  friends^  printed  in  one  volume,  i  2mo, 
in  London ;  and  afterwards  distributed  aotiong  the  Greeks 
hy  Ludolph,  by  means  of  his  friendship  and  correspondenco 
with  joihe  of  the  best«disposed  among  them.  He  often 
^upressed  his  wishes,  that  the  Protestant  powers  in  Euiope 
would  settle  a  sort  of  college  at  Jemsaletn ;  and  in  some 
degree  imitate  the  great  xeal  of  the  papists,  who  spare  oei« 
thet  eost  nor  pains  to  propagate  their  t«ii|fiGn  eterywhere. 
He  wished  alsOf  that  such  men  as  were  designed  tor  jdi>at 
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eolIeg«9  might  he  acquaintlgd  with  the  vulgar  Greek,  Atu- 
bic,  and  Turkish  languages,  and  might  by  universal  love 
and  charky  be  qualified  to  propagate  genuine  Christianity: 
•*  for  many/*  says  he,  "  propagate  their  own  particular 
systems,  and  take  this  to  be  the  gospel  of  Christ'* 

In  1709,  when  a  vast*  number  of  Palatines  came  over 
into  England,  Ludolph  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners by  her  majesty  to  manage  the  charities  of  her  sub- 
jects to  these  unhappy  strangers,  and  to  find  out  ways  to 
employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  He  died  Jan.  25, 
1710,  aged  54. 

-  His  works,  besides  the  Russian  grammar  already  men- 
tioned, are,  •  1.  '^  Meditations'  on  Retirement  from  the 
World.**  i£*  Also  **  upon  divers  Subjects  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  inward  Life  of  Faith,'*  &c.  3.  "  Con«deratioas 
on  the  Interest  of  the  Church  Universal."  4.  "  A  Propo- 
sal for  promoting  the  Cause  of  Religioo  in  the  Churches  of 
the  Levant."  5.  *♦  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Christian  Church."  '  6-  "  A  Homily  of  Macarius,  done 
out  of  Greek:*'  SoiAe  of  these  were  priuted'singly,  and  all 
of  them  together  in  London,  1712,  under  the  title  of  his 
*'  Remains,"  with' his  funeral  sermon,  by  Mr.  Boehm^  chap- 
lain to  the  late  prince  George  6P  Denmark.^ 

-  LUDWIG  (Christian  Theophilus),  a  botanical  writer, 
was  bom  in  Silesia  in  1709,  and  educated  for  the  medical 
profession.  '  Having  a  strong  bialt  towards  natural  history, 
fae  was  appointed  to  accompany  Hebenstreit  iii  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  soon  after  his  return  in 
•1733,  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic.  In  1737 
iie  published  a  **  Programma*'  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  sexes  of  plants,  from  his  own  observations  upon  the 
date  palm,  but  two  years  afterwards  advanced  some  objec- 
itioRs  to  the  Linnssan  system  of  arrangement  by  the  oi^ans 
-of  impregnation,  under  the  title  of  *^  Observationes  in  Me-< 
tfaodiUD  Plantarum  Sexualem  Cel.  Linnsei,"  in  which  he 
very  unjustly  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of  ori- 
.giuality,  by  insinuating  that  this  syi^eni  had  been  ^'  indi- 
cated by  others ;"  without  saying  by  whom.  In. other  di&- 
.'sertattons  he  betrays  an  uncommon  propensity  to  find  feult 
rwith  Linnssus;  but,  as  his  late  biographer  observes,*  sufch 
^crittcsi  are  useful  to  science,  «8  they  promeote^inquity  and 
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examirUlion^  and.  it  niunt  be  alltwed- tha^^Ludwig  jnfttly 
blames  Ltnnsfus  for  coofaqoiiii^  %ke  buU>.Qtt».  Funmria^ .  sd 
one  species,  a^d  hen^  al&a  be  cortect  io^^aoie  other  rt^ 
marks. ,  The  iate  l^rd, Bate  .has  w^llpbserved,^  that  Liid- 
wig,  like  Haile.r,  Ms^oaiy  a  LinniP^aii  in  disguise,  havmg 
frequently  applied  prine^y)es  in  uniaon  ^ith  bis,  if  iiot 
imbibed  from  him,  t^b^iUi  systems, , and  to.e^tercise  criti-> 
cism,  against  him.       ,   ,  . 

Ludvvig  published  in4737  his  '^  DegnitiojiAe^Plantarum,*? 
in  8vo,  for.tbe  use  of  hi%  pupils.     In  this  the  genera « of 
plants  la^re  arranged  In  a  method  suppo^d  to  be  natural, 
founded,  on  the  CQrplla  in  tlie  first  place,  the  subordinate 
characters  being  taken  froo^^^  tbe,fr|iit.  (_T1^  gei^ric  dis^ 
tinction^  are  derived  from  the  h^jrbage, jQoiver,  stnell,  taste, 
colour,  .or  any.  thing  that  came  in  .the  author's  way  ;  cer- 
tainly with  no  advantage  whatever  qver  tbe  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  Linnaeus,  but  rather  evinf:ing, .  at  every  atep,  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  to  the  vague  sebeme  of  his  oppo«> 
nent.     I A  another  little  volume  of  Ludwig,.  »the  "  Apbo« 
rismi  Botanici,V  .published  ^in   1738,  th^  assertion  of  his 
being  ^'a  Linnaean  in  disguise"  is  strongly  justified.     la 
vain  does  the  writer  try  to  forget  the  '*  Philosophia  Botar 
nica^^'  and  to  seek  originality,  at  any  rstte,  by  wandering 
from  its  light.     In  vain  does  he  extol  the  system  of  Rivi- 
nus  in  preference  to  all  pthers.     He  is  brought  back  by 
his  own  judgment,  in  spite. of  himself,  at  every  step;  and 
as  he  .could  never  give  the  least  degr^  of  popularity  to  the 
system  he  extolled,  the  slightest  stu4y  of  his  works  will 
show  it  to.:h^ve  been  a  mill-stone  about  his  own  neck, 
BoebRP^  g^ve  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  ^'  Djefir 
nitione$  Plantarum",  in  1760.     Whether  any  pse  is  made 
of  this  work  at  present^  among  the  various  botanical  scbiH>l;^ 
on  the  captinent,  wje  have. never  hearfi,  but  we  belieye.k 
has  fallen  injto  oblivion*,  ,  ^  , 

In  1742,  and  again  in  1757,  our  author  published  his 
<<  IjQStitutiones-  Historico-Physicae  I^egni  •  Vegetabilis^V  .  in 
Svo.  In  this  work,  which  shews  him  still  in  pursuit  of  no- 
.  yelty.  rather  than  of  tru^h,.  even  the  disgyise  of  axLinnflsan 
is.almost  laid  aside,  a  system  of  arrangement  being  pro- 
^ posed  in  which  the  stamens  and  styles  make  an  essential, 
if  pot  a  leading,  feature,  r  The  favoupte  old  system  of  Ri- 
vinus  still  takes  precedence,  thojugh  it  serves  only  as  an 
additional  impediment  in  the  way  of  natural  affinities,  vvhich 
defect  is  in  some  measure. coaceaied* by  the  primary  cha- 
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meters  not  beiof  strietly  followed.  This  ¥6kiiiie  may 
dierefeve  be  eo^idered  as  a  tacit  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
illustriotis  Serede,  arisiag  frodi  its  auilier^s  progress  in 
judgment*  and  experience*  He  had  tio  motiTe  to  wtdifapid 
tMs  tfibote^  as  LiniMsua  never  resented  nor  repelled  bis 
attacks.  Ludwig  began,  in  1760,  to  piAibsh  impressions, 
chiefly  of  niedieinal  ptantSy  tdceu  horn  the  dried  specimen 
with  prinier^s  ink,  or  with  smoked  paper,  in  folio,  onder 
the  title  o^  ^  Scqrptt  Vegetabiltiim,**  which  be  conttnued 
from  time  to  time.  Such  impressions  give  undoobtedly  a 
correct  outline,  at  least  if  the  plant  be  rally  dbplayed,  but 
the  rest  is  a  mass  of  confusion ;  especially  as  the  more  ele* 
mted  parta»  which  should  be  light,  are  necessarily  the 
darkest.  He  wnMe  also  oecastondiy  on  medico*botanical 
subjects,  as  on  the  effbcis  of  extract  of  Stramtmimn^  and 
of  the  BMtd^nm^  or  deadly  nightshade,  in  the  epilepsy. 
His  opiaioo  seems  not  to  ha!re  been  lavoerable  to  ettlier. 
He  died  at  Leipsic  in  1773,  i^ed  sixty«four.  He  left  a 
son  named  CflAisTiAK  Freberick,  born  in  175  ij  who  be-» 
came  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  same  university^ 
and  is  the  author  of  various  tracts  ou  botany,  anatomy,  and 
physiology.' 

LUGO  (John),  a  &ianbh  Jesuit  and  cardinal,  was  born 
Ndv.  211, 1  MS,  at  Madrid.  His  talenu  began  to  wpear  so 
early,  that  it  is  said  he  wae  abie^  lA  three  years  of  i^,  to 
read  not  only  printed  books,  but  manuscripts.  He  main- 
tained theses  at  fourteen,  and  was  seat  to  study  tbe  law, 
soon  efter,  at  Salamanca ;  where  he  entered  tpito  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  ie03,  againsi  his  fothei^  vrisk.  After 
finishing  his  courM  of  phiiesophy  among  die  Jesvdts  of 
Pampeluna,  and  at  divinity  at  Salaosaaea,  be  was  sent  to 
Seville  by  his  sojperiorii  on  his  fothei's  death,  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  patrimony,  which  wae  veiy  consident^^  and 
which  he  dirided  among  the  Jesuita  of  Sdaasaoca,  He 
then  taegbt  philosophy  five  years;  after  vrbich,  he  was 

Erofassor  of  divinity  at  VaHadolid.  The  success  wldi  whidb 
e  filled  this  chair,  convinced  his  superiors  that  he  was 
worUiy  ef  one  more  eminent :  accordingly  1^  received 
oidecsi  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  professoiship,  to  go  to  flome, 
to  teacb  divinity  there.  He  set  out  in  Maith  1.621,  aiid 
arrived  at  Soatie  in  June  die  same  ye^r,  baring  met  with 
many  dangers  in  travelling  through  die  prorinces  of  Ft^fOf. 
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He  taught  dmnilf  ai  Rome  for  twenty  yetrt^  and  ftUended 
wholly  to  that  employ,  without  making  bit  court  to  the 
eardinalsy  or  visitiiig  any  ambatsadort^ 

Th9  publieAUon  of  hit  workt  waa  in  contequenee  of  nn 
order  which  hit  vow  of  obedieiiee  would  not  suffer  hinrHO 
jnefuse :  iie>  publiihed  accordiilglyy  seven  large  Yolumes  in 
folio  *»  the  feurdi  of  wktcii  be  dedicated  to  Urban  VIIL 
Upon  this  occadioo  be  went  for  the  first  time  to  pay  hh 
sptpec^tB  to  the  pofNit  by  whom  he  was  very  graciously  re-^ 
e^Ted ;  and  fimm  that  time  to  htgbiy  respected,  that  Ur« 
,b#n  made  Mm  a  cardinal,  in  Dec^  1649,  without  any  pre- 
vious ttOtiee  or  solicitation.  To  this  promotion,  however, 
he  it  said  to  have  thown  the  grealett  repugiiance,  and 
WMdd  net  permit  the  Jesuits*  college  to  discover  any  ^igns 
^joy^  4»rgnuit  the  scholars  a  holiday.  He  looked  upon 
the  coaeh,  which  cardinal  Bariierini  sent  him,  m  his  co$n; 
and  when  km  was  in  the  pop^t  palace,  he  told  the  officers 
who  Were  going  to  pot  on  his  cardinars  ro4>e9,  that  he  was 
resdved' u>.  represent  firtt  to  bis  holiness,  that  the  vows  he 
had  made  tt  a  Jetait  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  a 
cardinal's  hat;  He  was  answered,  that  the  pope  had  ik^ 
pensed  with  those  vows.  **  Dispensations,'^  reptied  be^ 
^  leave  a  man  to  his  natund  liberty ;  and,  if  I  am  permitted 
to  enjoy-  mine,  I  will  never  accept  of  the  purple/'  B^ng 
increduoed  to  the  pope,  be  asked  whether  hit  holiness,  by 
virtue  of  holy  obedience,  commanded  bim  to  accept  the 
dignity:  to  which  the  pontiff  answerfeg,  that  be  did; 
Lugo,  acquiesced,  and  bowed  hit  bead  to  /eceive  the  bat. 
Yeti  be  eonttantly  kept  a  Jesuit  near  bis  person,  to  be  a 
perpetual  witness  of  his  actions.  He  continued  to  dress 
and  undmst  himself;  be  would  not  suffer  any  faanghigs  to 
be  put  lip  in  his  palace;  and  established  so  excellent  an 
order  in  it,  that  it  wet  considered  as  an  useful  seminary: 
He  died  Aug.  20,  1660,  leaving  his  whole  estate  to  the 
<4lefiittt*  tellege  at  Rome ;  and  was  interred,  by  bis  own 

*  TliiBftMt,  wliidi  tresis  ^  Dt  iacar-  csIM  ta  ^teell^t  piece  fcy  MsiSP- 

Baiione  dominica,"  wt^s  printed  at  Ly-  bourg,  in  <'  Methode  pacifique,''  p.  60, 

OM»  in  1639  and  1653.    The  second,  edit.  S,  I68S.    The  seventh,  whidh  ii 

''  IMiSfiraigettis  m  seatre  li  de  Ten«  a  oolleotiovB    **  BespoaseriHn  «m«- 

€Mchar|itii|»  sapramenlo  k  sacrificio,"  linm,"  ibi^.  1651,  and  1660.    IBf  alfo 

\  ibid.  1636.    The  third,  **  De  virtute  wrote  notes  <*  la  privilegia  tivo  vocis 

aBMicrsoicntop«B(iilMiti»/*  ibid.  4638,  oraenia    oonoesaa  .seoietall,"   Rone, 

1644»sttd  1015;^    Th#  foarUi  and  fifth,  1645,  12iB9.    And  bf  tranalidefi oul  •! 

^*  Pf  jtt>titia  k,  jure,**  ibid.  1643,  and  lutian  into  Spanish,  «'  The  life  qi  the 

1652.    The  sixth,  ••  Dt  Tirtute  dirinss  blessed  Lonii  de  Goftzaga,** 
fideh'^  ibid.  I6i^  mid  1656.    Thts  is 
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directions,  at  (he  feet  of  .Ignatius  Loyola,  Ibefounderof 
the  pnler. 

While  be  was  cardinal,  be  was  very  charitable  ;  aod  be« 
stowed  tbe  Jesuits'  bArk,  wbich  tben  sold  for  its  weigbt  in 
gpld,  very  liberally  to  persons  afflicted  with  agues.  He 
was  tbe  first  that  brought  this  febrifuge  specific  into  France 
in  1650,  whe4i  it  was  called  .cardinal  de  Lugo^s  powder. 
He  was  undeniably  a  learned,  inan,  and  had  all  that  subtlety 
of  genius  which  is  tbe  characteristic  quality  of  the  Spanish 
divines ;  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  discovered  tbe  pbi* 
losopbical  sin,  and  the  justice  of  punisbiiig  it  eteroally. 
His  solutioa  of  this  difficulty  is  somewhat  extraordinary; 
for,  having  asserted  that  the  savages  might  be  ignoraot  of 
God  inculpably,  he  observes  that  the  Deity  gave  them,, 
before  thdir  death,  so  much  knowledge  of  himself  as  was 
necessary  to  be  capable  of  sinning  theologically,  and  pro- 
longed their  life  till  they  had  committed  such  sin,  and 
thereby  justly  incurred  eternal  damnation.  Among '  bis 
other  s€lu>lastic  absurdities  he  has  also  the  reputation -of 
inventing  the  doctrine  of  infiated  points,  in  order  toremove 
tbe  difficulties  in  accounting  for  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
quantity,  and  the  existence  of  mathematical  points. .  It 
was  a  received  opinion,  that  a  rarefied  body  takes ;  up  a 
greater  space  than  before,  without  acquiring  any  new  oiat- 
ter ;  our  cardinal  applied  this  to  a  corpuscle,  or  atom,  with- 
out parts  or  extension,  which  he  supposes  may  .swell  itself 
in  such  a  mai^ner  as  to. fill  several  parts  of  space^' 

LUQO  (Fai^cis),  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  .was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1580,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  Salamanca 
in  1600,  where  he  first  employed  himself  in  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  :  but  he  afterwards  was  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  was  sent  to  the  Indies.  There  he  filled 
the  divinity-chair  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  also  in  Santa 
Fe.  These  posts,  however,  ru>t  being  agreeable  to  tfie 
retirement  in  which  be  desired  to  live,  he  returned 'tQ 
Spain.  In  tbe  voyage  he  lost  the  best  part  of  his  com- 
mentaries upon  the  "  Summa**  of  T.  Aquinas,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dutch. ,  He 
was  afterwards  deputed  to  Rome  by  the  province  of  Castile, 
to  assist  at  the  eighth  general  assembly  of  thje  Jesuits ;  and, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  was  detained,  there  by  two 
'  employments,  that  of  censor  of  the  books  published  by  tbe 

1  Gen.  Diet.— Moreri»4 
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Jesuits,  and  that  of  Theologue  general.  But  finding  hinv> 
self  to  be  courted  more  and  more,  from  the  time  that  his 
brother  was  made  a  cardinal,  he  went  back  into  Spain, 
where  he  was  appointed  rector  of  two  colleges,  or  of  a 
college  or  school  consisting  of  two  divisions,  as  is  that  of 
Westminster.  He  died  in  1652,  after  writing  Several  books, 
the  chief  of  which  are,  I.  ^*  Commentarii  in  primam  partetn 
S.  Thomse  de  Deb,  trinitate,  &  angelis,"  Lyons,  1647,  2 
vols,  folio.  2.  **  De  sacramentis  in  genere,  &c."  Venice, 
1652,  4to.  3,  "  Discursus  praeVitis  ad  theologiam  mora- 
lem,  &c.''  Madrid,  1643,  4to.  4.  "  Quaestiones  morales 
de  sacramentis,*'  Grenada,  1644,  4to.^ 

LUISINO,  or  LUISINI  (Francis),  of  Udina  in  the  Ve- 
netian  territory,  was  an  eminent  scholar  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  born  in  1523,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  part  of  which  was  employed  in 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin  at  Reggio  :  he  was  afterwards 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  died  in  1568,  at  the 
age  of  forty«fiv6.  He  wrote,  1.  "  Parergon  libri  tres,"  in- 
serted in  the  third  volunie  of  Gruter's  "  Fax  Critica ;"  and 
consisting  of  illustrations  6f  various  obscure  passages  in 
ancient  authors.  2.  A  Latin  commentary  on  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  published  in  4to,  at  Venice,  in  1544.  3.  A 
treatise  "  de  compomendis  Animi  affectibus,"  Bale,  r562, 
in  8vo,* 

LUISINUS  (Louis),  a  physician,  probably  a  relation  of 
l^e  preceding,  was  also  born  at  Udina,  and  was  not  less 
.  distinguished  by  his  acquisitions  in  literature,  than  by  his 
medical  skid.     He   was  author  of  the  following  works  : 
"  Aphorismi  Hippocratis  hexametro  carmine  conscripti,'* 
Venice,   1552;    **  De  compescendis  animi  affectibus  per 
.  moralem  philosophiam  et  medendi  artem,  Tractatus  in  treis 
I^ibros  divisus/'   Basle,   1562;   ^' Aphicodisiacus,    sive  de 
Lue  Venerea,  in  duos  Tomos  bipartitus,  continens  omnia 
qosecumque  hactenus  de  hac  re  sunt  ah  omnibus  Medicis 
cOBscripta,"  Venice,  1566,  folio.     The  first  volume  con- 
ta[ined  an  accoun;t  of  the  printed  treatises  on  the  lues  up  to 
4:faat  yeat ;  the  second,  published  the  year  following,  com- 
prehended principally  the  manuscript  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  bad  not  then  been  committed  to  the  press.' 

LUITPRANDUS,  a  celebrated  Lombard  historian  of  the 
t^nth  century,  was  born  at  Pavia.     He  was  bred  in  the 

1  Moreri.*— Gsn.  Diet.  3  g^x^j  Onomast. 
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Gourfc  of  Hu^o  king  of  Italy,  and  waff  aflfcefwafds  secretavy 

%q  Bereoganus  II.  bj  whom,  in  the  year  94S,  b«  was  sent 

ambassador  to  Constantine  Porphyrogenitufk     After  hav* 

ipg  long  served  Qcf^eugaiius^  be  was  di^graced^  nefely,  as 

it  is  said,  because  he  censured  some  of  the  proeeediugs 

with  which  the  latter  years  of  that  prince  were  disbonQim'd. 

His  goods  were  couiiscatedf  and  ke  fled  for  refuge  to  OUio 

emperor  of  Germany.     Otbo  amply  avenged  bis  cause  by 

driving  Berengarius  from  the  throne ;  and  in  the  year  963, 

fldvanced  Luitprandus  to  the  bishopric  oS  Creoiotqa.     Id 

the  year  968  be  sent  iiim  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Niee- 

pborus  Phocas.  -  That  emperor  had  taken  great  oifience 

that  Otbo  bad  assumed  the  style  of  Rooia^  emperor,  and 

Luitprandus,  who  undertook  boldly  to.  justify  his  master, 

irritated  him  so  much,   that  be  received  very  barsb  trea^ 

ment,  and  was  even  thrown  for  a  time  into  prison,  nor  was 

be  suffered  to  return  into  Italy  till  the  e:|cpiratioQ  of  the 

year.     The  precbe  time  of  bis  death  is  not  known.     He 

.  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times  in  lix  books ;  the  best 

edition  of  which  is  that  of  Antwerp,  in  folio,  pubHsbed  in 

1640.     His  style  is  barsb,  but  he  throws  great  light  on  the 

history  of  the  lower  empire.    He  is  among  the  **  Scriptores 

rerum  Italicarum,**  published  by  Muratpri.    Luitprawdus 

was  one  of  the  bishops  who  subscribed  the  condemtiatioii  of 

pope  JohnXII. ;  and  in  the  last  six  chapters  of  his  book,  he 

.  gives  a  distinct  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  Ihitt  synod, 

which  was  held  at  Rome  by  the  bishops  of  Italy.     The 

lives  of  the  popes,  and  the  chronicle  of  the  Gotbs^  liave 

been  falsely  ascribed  to  him.' 

LULLI  (John  Baftist),  superintendant  of  nuisic  to 
Louis  XIV.  was  born  at  Florence  in  i634,  of  obseore  pa* 
rents ;  but  an  ecclesiastic,  discovering  his  propensity  ta 
music,  taught  him  the  practice  of  the  guitar.  At  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  ^  page  of  Mad. 
de  Montpensier,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.  bat  the  lady  not 
liking  his  appearance,  which  was  mean  and  unprooHsiag, 
he  was  removed  into  the  kitchen  as  her  under-sGulIioo. 
This  degradation,  however,  did  not  aiFect  bis  spirit,  for  he 
used,  at  his  leisure,  to  scrape  upon  a  scurvy  fiddle ;  and, 
beinr  beard  by  some  person  who  bad  discernment,  was 
qieniioned  to  bis  mistress  as  a  ^^erson  of  both  tijents  and  a 
hand  for  music.  She  then  employed  a  nuister  to  teacb  him 
the  violin  ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  became  so  good  a  pro- 

^ '  I  Moreri.^-Saxii  Ouomast. 
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ficieiU,  th#t  bie  vad  rempved  fro«i  the  kitcbeo  to  the  ebam- 
ber,  and  Hti^k^d  ai»<>iig  the  muatcUns. 

Being  for  soma  oifenc^  dismissed  from  thd  ptfin^est'i 
service,  lie  |[ot  bimfielf  entered  among  the  kiog's  violins ; 
and  in  a  little  lime  heiQame  able  to  compose.    Some  of  his 
a^rs  being  noticed  by  t-be  king,  be  caJled  for  the  author  ^ 
and  was  so  struck  with  bis  performauee  of  them  on  the 
violloy  of  wbieb  LulU  was  now  become  a  master,  that  in 
1^60  he  created  a  new  band,  called  ^  Les  Petiis  Violons/* 
and  placed  hioi  at  tdie  head  of  it     He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed sur^intendani  de  h  muufue  de  la  cham^re  da  Roy ; 
and  upon  this  associated  himself  .wish  Quinaulc,  who  was 
appointed  lo  wrke  the^  operas;  and  being  now  become 
Gonsposear  and  joint  director  of  the  opera,  be  not  only  de* 
tacbed  tumself  from  the  former  band,  and  instituted  one  of 
his  own,  but,  what  is  mtore  extraorAnary,  neglected  the 
violin  so  mueh^  that  he  bad  not  even  one  in  his  house,  and 
never  played  tipon  it  afterwards,  except  to  very  few,  and 
in  p):^ivate.    On  the  other  band,  to  the  guitar,  a  trifiing 
instrument,  he  retained  throughout  life  such  a  propensity, 
that  for  bis  amsusemeot  he  resorted  to  it  voluntarily  ;  and  to 
perform  on  iti^ven  hefore  strangers,  needed  no  incentive,' 
Tbe  r^son  of  this  seeming  perverseness  of  temper  has 
been  thus  assigned  :  *^  The  guitar  ifr-an  instrument  of  smaH 
lestimya^on  among  persons  skilled  in  music,*  the  power  of 
performing  on  it  being  attained  without  much  difficulty  -; 
and,  so  far  as  regai^ds  the  reputation  of  the  performer,  it  is 
of  small  moment  whether  he  plays  very  well  on  it  or  not : 
but  the  performance  on  the  violin  is  a  delicate  aud  an  ar- 
duous energy  ;  which  Lulli  knowing,  set  too  iiigh  a  value 
on  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  when  in  constant  prae- 
lice,  to  risk  the  losing  of  it." 

In  1686,  the  king  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  which 
threatened  bis  life ;  but,  recovisriog  from  it,  Lulli  was  re- 
quired to  compose  a  ^^  Te  Demn"  upon  the  occasion,  and 
produced  one  eot  more  eemarkable  for  its  excellence,  thaa 
far  the  usbappy  accident  which  attended  the  performance 
of  it.  He  had  neglected  nothing  in  the  composition  of 
>he -music,  and  the  preparatknis  for  the  execution  of  it;. 
and,  the  better  to  demonstrate  bi^  zeal,  he  himself  beat  the 
time  ;  but  with  the  care  he  used  for  this  purpose,  he  gave 
himself  in  the  heat  of  action,  a  blow  upon  the  end  of  his 
foot;  and  this  ending  in  a  gangrene,  which  baffled  all  the 

skill  of  his  surgeons,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  March  22,  1687. 
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The  following  story  is  related  of  this  musician  in  his 
,last  illness.     Some  years  before,  be  had  been  closely  en- 
raged in  composing  for  the  opera ;  from  which  his  con- 
lessor  took  occasion  to  insinuate,  that  unless,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  sincere  repentance,  he  would  throw  the  last  of  his 
compositions  into  the  fire,  he  must  expect  no  absolution.' 
He  consented :  but  one  of  the  young  princes  coming  to 
see  him,  when  he  was  grown  better,  and  supposed  to  be 
out  of  danger,  **  What,  Baptiste,"  says  the  prince,  **  have 
you  thrown  your  opera  into  the  fire  ?  You  were  a  fool  for 
giving  credit  thus  to  a  dreaming  Jansenist,  and  burning 
good   music/'      <^  Hush,   my  lord,*'  answered  Lulii^  **'I 
knew  very  well  what  I  was  about;  I  have  a  fair  copy  of 
it.V     Unhappily  this  ilUtimed  pleasantry  was  followed  by 
a  relapse :  the.  gangrene  increased,  and  the  prospect  of 
inevitable  death  threw  him  into  such  pangs  of  remorse, 
that  he  submitted  to  be  laid  upon  an  heap  of  ashes,  with  a 
cord  about  his  neck^     In  this  situation  he  expressed  a  deep 
isense  of  his  late  transgression ;  and,  being  replaced  in  his 
bed,  he,  further  to  expiate  his  offence,  sung  to  an  air  of 
his  own  composing,  the  following  words :  llfaut  mourvr^ 
p^cheuTy  ilfaut  mourir.     Lulli  is  considered  as  the  person 
who  brought  French  music  to  perfection,  and  his   great 
operas  and  other  pieces  were  long  held   in  the  highest 
estimation.     He  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  humourous 
talents;  than  for  his  musical  genius;  and  even  Moliere,  who 
was  fond  of  his  company,  would  often  say,  **  Now,  Lulli, 
make  us  laugh.'* 

Lulli,  says  J)r.  Burney,  was  a  fortunate  man  to  arrive  in 
a  country  where  music  had  been  so  little  cultivated,  that 
'he  never  had  any  rival,  nor  was  there  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  an  individual  who  had  the  courage  to^ 
doubt  of  his  infallibility  in  bis  art.     He  was  fortunate  in 
so  magnificent  a. patron,  and  still  ilhore  fortunate  in  a  lyrie 
poet,  who  could  interest  an  audience  by  ail  the  powers  of^. 
pqetry,  by  the  contexture  of  his  fables,  and  variety  antf^ 
force  of  his  characters.     Lulli  was  rough,  rude,  and  coarse 
in  his  manners,  butwithout  malice.     His  greatest  frailties 
were  the  love  of  wine  and  money.     There  was  found  in  his 
coffer  630,000  livres  in  gold,  an  exorbitant  sum  for  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.' 

1  Hawkius  attd  Burney 's  Hist,  of  Music. — Moreri.— Perraall  Les  Hommes 
Ulustres. 
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LULLIER,  Claude  Emanuel.     See  CHAPELLE. 

LULLY  (Raimond),  was  a  native  of  Majorca,  born- in 
1236.  He  was  considered  in  his  own  time  as  a  prtidigy  of 
learning  and  sagacity,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  I)oc- 
tor  illuminattcs.  His  logic,  and  his  art  of  memory,;  have 
been  particularly  celebrated,  but  are  not  found  to  deserve 
the  commendations  they  once  received.  After-  applying 
most  diligently  to  almost  all  sciences,  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  character  of  a  missionary.  Having  gone  thither  to 
preach  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  suffered  great  hardships 
in  Africa,  and  died  on  his.  passage  home,  in  March  1315, 
at  the'  age  of  eighty.  His  body  was  carried  to  Majorca, 
where  he  was  honoured  as  a  martyr.  His  w6rks  were 
published  coltectively,  within  these  few  y^ars,  at  Mentz  ; 
and  treat  of  theology,  morals,  physic,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  law,  &c.  in  a  truly  barbarous  style,  with  much 
erudition  and  subtlety,  but  very  little  of  sound  judgment. 
There  are  few  instances  of  a  great  fame  so  completely  ex- 
tinct as  that  of  Raimond  Lully.  His  art  of  memory,  in- 
deed, for  which  he  was  most  celebrated,  is  a  most  ridicu- 
lous invention,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  except,  says 
Brucker,  as  a  specimen  of  the  artifice  with  which  men, 
who  have  more  ingenuity  than  honesty,  frequently  impose 
opon  vulgar  weakness  and  credulity.* 

LUPSET  (Thomas),  an  enfiinent  scholar,  was  the  son 
of  William  Lupset,  goldsmith  and  citizen  of  London.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred^s,  Bread- street,  in 
1498,  and  was  educated  tft  St.  PauPs  school  under  the 
celebrated  Lily.  After  this  he  is  supposed  to  have  stu- 
died some  time  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  arts.  On 
bis  return  to  England,  he  settled,  about  1519,  in  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,*  and  succeeded  John  Clement  in 
.  the  place  of  lecturer  in  rhetoric,  founded  by  cardinal  Wol- 
#iey ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  his  reputation,  that  the 
university  publicly  thanked  the  cardinal  for  his  recommen- 
dation of  so  able  a  man.  In  \  521  he  proceeded  M.  A. 
When  Richard  Pace  was  sent  agent  to  Italy,  Lupset  ac- 
companied bim  as  his  secretary,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  oecame  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  time,  particularly  Pole,  afterwards  cardinal, 
sir  Thomas  More,  and  Erasmus.     After  returning  to  £ng- 
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land,  he  ww  tent  to  Fruioe  by  oi^rdiMl  Wol^ey,  $»  lUlor 
to  bit  natural  ton  Tboioos  Wiator.    In  1539  he  mM  pre- 
lenled  to  the  living  of  St.  Martin's  Lttdgate,  and  in  1 530 
was  made  prebend  of  Salisbury.    He  died  in  tbe  iower  of 
his  agCi  Dec.  27,  1533|  having  scarcely  completed  his 
thirty -sixth  year.     He  was  reputed  a  man  t(  tery  general, 
learning,  and  of  great  piety,  modestyi  add  candour,  in 
all  which  respects  Leland  and  sir  Thookas  Motfe  hvre  c^« 
brated  his  praises.     Wood  says  that  be  If  ft  a  wife  named 
Alice,  and  that  she  died  in  1 545 ;  but  this  Alice  appears  to 
have  been  his  mother.     Lupsetj  Wing  in  priest's  orders, 
anid  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  could  not  have  been  mar** 
ried.     Wood  likewise  doubts  bis  having  studied  at  CaiiM 
bridge,  because  Dr.  Caius,  who  mentions  this  circumstance^ 
does  not  give  his  authority  ;  but  Caius  was  his  oontempo<- 
rary  at  that  university,  and  is  therefore  sufficient  authorit)^. 
for  the  finct.  Of  his  works,  the  following  have  been  printed  f 
1.  «  A  Treatise  oftJberity,'*  1546,  8vo.     2.  "An  Exhorta- 
tion to  young  Men^''  1540,  dto.     3.  '<  A  treatiso  teaching 
how  to  die  well|^*  1534.     4>  '<  Epistolss  varitie/*  dated  from 
Corpus  Christi  college,  and  printed  in  ^*  Epist.  aliqttet  em* 
ditorum  vtrorum,**  Basils  1520.     He  also  translated  iotti 
English  a  homily  of  St,  Gbrysoitom's,  another  of  St.  Cy« 
prian%  Picus  of  MiranduU^s  Rules  for  a  g^ly  life»  and  tbe 
Councils  of  Isidorus,  all  printed  at  London  in  1 5B0,  8v6; 
Pits  mentions  other  works  by  him,  but  of  doubtful  autlkN 
rity.' 

LUPTON  (Donald),  whom*  G^*anger,  by  mistake,  ceHs 
Dr.  Lupton,  was  one  of  the  earliest  publishers  df  btogfe^ 
phical  collections  in  Englisb^  but  with  bis  owti  history  wt 
are  almost  totally  unacquaiuted.  We  <^ati  only  gather  from 
one  of  his  dedications  that  be  had  served  in  the  jarmy  seve« 
ral  years,  and  from  tlie  eortterlts  of  bis  two  prindipal  pub- 
lications, that  be  was  a  m^n  of  piety,  and  an  addiirer  of  tbt 
characters  of  those  eminent  fathers  and  divines  who  made 
the  greatest  figure  in  the  church. fl-om  the  eariiest  periods 
to  the  reformatioo.  Tti<e  6rst  of  these  is  entailed  ^'  Tii^ 
History  of  the  Moderne  Protestant  Divines,  &c.  faithfully 
translated  out  of  Lati^^'  Lond.  1637,  a  small  12tno4  This 
is  dedicated  to  sir  Paul  Pindar,  sir  John  Wolstenbdlne^ 
m  Abraham  Dawes^  sir  John  Jaoob^  ^  famers  of  tbe  eits^ 
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tom-houBe.*'  It  liontatns  t^nty^two  foreign  fivesj  and 
twent^MJiree  English,  translated  finom  Holland's  **  Heroo- 
fogia,  and  Verheiden's  **  Effigies,"  widi  each  an  engraved 
bead  copied,  in  small,  from  those  in  Holland  atid  Yerhei- 
tlen.  Mr.  OUurton  has  made  particular  mention  of  thi^ 
eoriotts  and  very  scarce  volnme  in  the  preface  to  his  da- 
borate  life  of  'dean  Nowell,  and  an  accomn  has  since  been 
publisked  hi  the  BtUiogfapber.  The  other  biographical 
eoHeotion  said  to  be  by  Lirpton  is  «  4to  volnme,  entitled 
«  Thie  Gtel^yidf  their  Trtoes,  or  the  Lives  df  the  Primitive 
Fathers,'*  &c.  London,  prthted  by  J.  Ofces,  1640.  This 
<9ointains  forty«four  lives,  with  heads  of  the  ^aine  scale  as 
the  ether,  but  tyf  less  value,  as  being  mostly  hnaginary. 
We  know  not  on  what  authority  this  woilc  is  attributed  ti> 
C>i!pton,  as  there  ii  no  mention  of  his  name  i^  any  part  dt 
the  -copy  now  before  us,  and  the  prefeice,  or  addresd  to 
die  reiKler,  is  signed  Typograpkus.  From  internal  evidence, 
however,  we  sliouM  be  inclined  to  think  it  was  Ms  compila- 
tion. Lupton's  other  productions  Were,  '**  London  and  the 
cotintrey  carbonadoed  «nd  quartered  into  sevefaS  charac- 
ters," 1^8-2,  «vo;  "bbjectornm  reductio;  ot  dswly  em- 
piidyment  for  (the  sotrie,"  16$ 4,  8vo  ;  "  Emblems  of  Rari- 
l?ies;  orehoice  Observations  out  of  worthy  Histories,  &c.'' 
1686,  rSmtj;  and  **  England*s  command  of  the  Seas  ;  of 
the  English  Seas  goarded,'^  1653,  12mo.* 

LUPU»,  w  WOLF  (Chkistian),  a  learned  Roman 
.cathoKc  writer,  was  born  at  Ypres,  June  12,  1612,  and  at 
the  «torfy  age  of  fifteen,  joined  the  society  of  the  hermits 
of  St.  Augustine.  Having  afterwards  studied  at  Cologne^ 
^e  was  sent  to  Lonvain  to  teach  philosophy ;  tn  Vyhich  he 
acquired  such  celebrity,  as  to  secure  the  particular  esteem 
^f  the  learned  Fabio  Chigi,  then  the  papal  nuncio  in  GeN 
•ttany,  afterwards  pope  Alexander  VIL  In  1655,  Lupus 
was  one  of  the  deputieis  sent  to  Rome  by  the  university  of 
Lou  vain,  on  some  matters  of  importance  with  the  papal 
liourt;  And  on  his  retnrn  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
at  Louvaun.  Pope  Clement  IX.  would  willingly  have  made 
him  a  bishop  ;  and  frofn  Innocent  XL  and  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  lie  received  repeated  marks  of  esteem :  the 
latter  was  desirous  of  settliug  upon  him  a  considerable  p^n- 
laon,  that  he  might  attach  him  to  his  court  He  died  July 
1^0,  1681,  kt  the  age  of  seventy.    Of  his  numerous  Latin 
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woAs  tba  principal  are,  ^  Commentaries  on  the  History 
and  Canons  of  the  Councils/*  1665,  and  1673,  5  vols.  4io; 
a  ^^  Treatise  on  Appeals  to  the  Holy  See/'  according  to 
the  Uhramontane  opinions,  4to ;  a  *^  Treatise  on  Contri- 
tion/' 12mo;  a  collection  of  **  Letters  and  Memorials  re- 
specting the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon/'  2  vols. 
4to ;  a  great  number  of  "  Dissertations"  on  various  su*b- 
jects ;  a  ^^  Commentary  on  TertuUian's  Prescriptions  /' 
<<  The  Life  and  Letters  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury/*  &c. 
All  the  above  were  republished  at  Venice  in  12  volumes, 
folio,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1724.^ 

LUSSAN  (Margaret  DE),a  female  writer,  very  much  ad- 
mired in  France  for  the  romances  .which  she  produced,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  coachman  belonging  to  cardinal  Fleury, 
and  was  born  about  1682.  Some  have  said  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  the  prince  de 
Carignano's  elder  brother,  because  prince  Eugene  shewed 
her  much  kindness.  Sheiiad,  however,  an  education  much 
above  her  birth,  which  enabled  her  to  compose  the  various 
works  which  she  has  left  us.  .  M.  Huet,  to  whom  she  acci- 
dentally became  known,  advised  her  to  write  romances,  in 
which  she  succeeded  tolerably  well  with  the  help  of  M.  Ig- 
natius Lewis  de  la  Serre,  sieur  de  Langlade  (author  of  nine 
or  ten  operas,)  who  was  her  intimate  friend,  after  having 
been  her  lover.  This  gentleman  inherited  an  income  of 
25,000  livres,  which  be  consumed  by  gaming,  and  died  in 
1756.  Mademoiselle  de  Lussan  was  more  admired  for  her 
mental  than  for  h^r  personal  qualities,  for  she  squinted,  and 
bad  a  very  brown  skin,  with  a  masculine  voice  and  gait ; 
but  she  was  gay,  lively,  extremely  humane,  constant  in  her 
friendships,  liable  to  anger,  but  never  to  hatred.  She 
died  in  1758,  aged  seventy-five,  in  consequence  of  bathing 
during,  au  indigestion.  Her  works  are,  "  La  Comtesse.  de 
Gondez,*'  2  vols.  12mo ;  ^^  Anecdotes  de  Philippe  Auguste," 
6  vols.  I2mo,  attributed  to  the  abbi  de  Boismorand.  ^^  Me- 
moires  de  Charles  VII."  12mo;  "Anecdotes"  of  Francis  L 
3  vols.  I2mo  ;  of  Henry  IL  2  vols.  12mo  ;  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, I2mo;  "La  Vie  de  Crillon,"  2  vols.  12mo.  She 
published  also  under  her  name  a  "  History  of  Charles  VL" 
S^  vols.  I2cno ;  of  Louis  XL  6  vols,  and  "  UHist.  de  la  der- 
niere  Revolution  de  Naples,"  4  vols,  but  these  three  were 
written  by  M.  Baudot  de  Juilly,  as  we  have  mentioned  in 
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his  life;  Idademois^ne  de  Lutnan  gave  ibis  gendeman  half 
of  what  the  gained  from  these  woTks,  and  half  of  her  peti* 
sion  of  2000  livres.  * 

LUTHER  (Martin),  an  illustrious  German  divine  add 
reformer  of  the  church,  was  tbi&  son  of  John  Lotter,  or 
Lautl^«r,  which  our  reformer  changed  to  Luther,  and  of 
Margaret  Ltndeman,  and  bom  at  Isleben,  a  town' of  Saxony^ 
in  the  county  of  Mansfelt,  Noyember  10,  1483.  His  fa- 
therms  extraction  and  condition  were  originally  but  mean^ 
andhisoccupationthat  of  aminer;  it  is  probable,  however, 
thstt  by  his  application  and  industry  he  improved  the  cir<» 
cumstances  of  his  family,  for  we  find  him  afterwards  raised 
to  the  magistracy  of  a  considerable  rank  and  dignity  in  his 
province.  Luther  was  initiated  very  early  into  letters; 
and,  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  grammar  while  he 
aon tinned  at  home  with  his  parents,  was,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  sent  to  a  school  at  Magdeburg.  Here,  however, 
be  remained  only  one  year,  for  the  circumstances  of  his 
parents  were  at  that  time  so  very  low,  and  so  insuflBcient  to 
maintain  him^  that  he  was  forced,  as  Melchior  Adam  ve^ 
lates,  **  Mendicato  vivere  pane,"  to  beg  his  bread  for  sup* 
port.  From  Magdeburg  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at 
£y8enach,  a  city  of  Thuringia,  for  the  sake  of  being  among 
bis  mother's  relations ;  for  bis  mother  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  reputable  family  in  that  town.  Here  h% 
applied  himself  diligently  to  study  for  four  years ;  and 
began  to  discover  all  thdt  force  and  strength  of  parts,  that 
acuteness  and  penetration,  that  warm  ai)d'  rapid  eloquence, 
which  afterwards  produced  such  wonderful  effects. 

In  1 501  he  was  sent  to  tbe  u;niversity  of  Erfurt,  where 
be  went  through  the  usual  courses  of  logic  and  philosophy. 
But  Luther  did  not  find  bis  account  in  thes^  studies  ;  did  ^ 
itot  feel  that  use  and  satisfaiction  arising  from  such  verbose 
and  thorny  sciences  as  logic  and  philosophy  then  were, 
which  he  wanted  and  wished  to  feel.  He  very  wisely^ 
therefore,  applied  himself  to  read  the  best  ancient  writers, 
such  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  &c.  and  from  them  laid  in 
such  a  fund  of  good  sense  as  enabled  him  to  see  through 
the  defects  in  the  systems  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  • 
superstitions  and  errors  of  the  church.  He  took  a  master's 
degree  in  the  university  when  he  wa*  twenty ;  and  theti 
read  lectures  upon  Aristotle's  pbysics>  ethics,  and  other 
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fm$4d  flUik§9fby.  Aftaniardi,  «t  tfe  iflM^loa  of 
par«iit%  he  rtudied  the  tmi  law^  wiA  a  wieir  i^idcaoiet^g 
himself  tp  the  bar ;  but  was  diverted  froDEi  Ak  purMiit  fay 
M  eveBt  wbieh  he  considered  as  admonilory^  and  f^Ucb, 
hy  weoderful  gradations,  h»d>lo  his  Ibtnre  eaiineoce.  Wslfe 
JAg  oat.iatotbe  fields  one  daj,  he  was  atmck  wiiii  U|^ 
rm§g  #o  as  to  £aU  to  the  gimrad^  while  a  •eamtMoioa  wis 
killed  by  his  side  ;  ^aod  thai  affected  Uai  so  sensiUyy  thal^ 
without  itoflMBunicatiAg  his  fiarpose  to  aajr  of  iiis  IneiMk^ 
ho  withdrety  liioMotf  from  the  ivsorM^  and  tekiiwd  into  ihe 
oiider  of  the  herasits  t>f  St.  Aegustiee. 

Here  be  eaiplojFed  fauwself  in  reading  St  Augwstioe  and 
the  scboolflMn;  bat^  in  turning  over  the  books  of  tbe  Uh 
hmrj^f  he  found  a  oopy  of  the  Latin  Bible^  #hidi  he  had 
e#vtfr  seeii  before.  This  raised  his  coriosi^  to  a  Ugh  de» 
greet  be  read  it  ever  with  great  avidity,  and  was  amaaed 
to  6od  what  a  small  portion  of  the  eoriptures  was  allowed  to 
iweoh  the  ears  of  the  ^people.  He  amde  his  {ifofessiati  m 
Ihe  monastery  of  Erfjaft,  after  he  had  heea  a  novice  one 
year;  and  todi  priesl's  orders, end  eelehraited  his  first  jmMS 
in  1*507 .  The  year  after  he  was  lemewd  finom  the  convent 
of  .£rfiart  to  the  nMStveraity  of  Witienibeig ;  which  being 
just  Hpundedy  noikifig  was  thought  taote  ttialy  to  hrmg  k 
uoo  imoiediaie*credit  ihan  theendiority  and  presenoe  of  a 
anaa  so  celebiated  for  bis  oceal  parts  and  learning  as 
Lttthier.  '  Heiw  he  read  pofafic  lectOfeB  in  pUkeopfay  te 
thitee  years,  not  in  Aat  serviia,  dulli  meofaaaical  way  it 
which  ledUires  were  umiaHy  «ead«  hnt  with  so  much  active 
spirit  and  force  of  geniesi  aa  aa  awJte  it  presaged  that  a 
KevoUitioB  tnigbt  ode  day  happen  in  the  aohoois  under  his 
diiection  and  nani^ilieat. 

Iix  1S12  seven  convcofts  of  his  eorder  having  a  quanrd 
with  their  vicar^nenal,  Lather  was  chosen  to  go  to  Roaas 
to  esaietaifi  their  cause.  He  waa  indeed  a  proper  person 
for  such  eaapkef  meats ;  for  he  was  a  mae  of  a  aaosi  Ihha 
and  steady  temper,  with  a  share  of  saturat  courage  which 
nothing  coaldanbdue*  At  Home  he  «aw  the  pope  and  the 
CQuit^ .  and  had  an  eppe^tlinfiy  of  observing  also  the  ol^U'* 
ners  ef  Ihedergy,  whose  hasty,  superficial^  and  impious 
4^y  ef  celebrating  mass  be  Isss  severely  noted.  ^  I  per'*' 
fiartaed  mass»''  aaya  he^  **at  Rome;  I  saw  it  also  pfer^ 
foamed  by  others  but  in  such  a  meaner  that  1  nejwr  thialt 
of  it  without  the  utmost  horror.**  He  often-  spoke  after* 
wards  with  great  pleasure  of  his  journey  to  Rome ;;  and 
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ilied  to  lay  AaX  he^^irawM  notbuthliM  limd^itfbr  i 
ciMMiflAiKi  flniniw'*  Am  won  w  he  had  adjuM^d  the  tK^pttt^ 
«Hifefa  was  thft  bminesK  of  h»  joam^y,  he  fettumed  t6 
Wit«elBberg,  and  was  creatad  doctor  of  didnity,  at  the 
expeiice  ot  Frederic,  elector  of  Sadcony,  who  had  often 
beard  bin  preach,  was  perfeedy  ae^iiainted  with  his  merit, 
and  refrerenced  him  higbly.  Lutt^er,  it  afijMsars^  at  flm 
declined  the  honour  of  chis  degfee  on  aeeoetit  of  Ins  being, 
in  his  own  opinion,  too  youiig;,  for  he  ifti  only  in  trii^ 
thirtieth  year;  bat  it  was  told  hifli  that  *' he  most  sniSer 
hioiseif  to  be  dignified,  for  that  Cod  tiitetided  to  bring 
about  great  tkingi  in  the  church  by  hiii  meaiM  ;*'  which, 
liiougb  it  wa&  certainly  said  in  jest,  pioved  at  lengdia 
eery  serious  truth. 

He  continued  in  the  tmiTersity  of  Wittemberg,  where, 
as  professor  of  divinity,  he  employed  himself  in  the  busi^ 
ness  of  his  calling.     The  university,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  been  lately  fomided  by  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  vras  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  princes  at 
that  time  in  Germany,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  bountiful ;  and   who  brought  a  great  many 
teamed  men  thither,  by  large  pensions  and  other  encou- 
ragements, and  amongst  the  rest  Luther.     Here  then  he 
'began  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  read  lectures  upon 
the  sacred  boqics :  he  explained  the  epistle  to  the  Rocnans, 
and  the  Psalms,  which  he  cleared  tip  and  illustrated  in  a 
w^mner  so  entirely  new,  and  so  di^fent  from  what  had 
been  pnrsued  by  former  commentators,  that  **  there  seemed, 
sffter^a  long  and  dari^  tiight,  a  new  day  to  arise,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  pious  and  prudent  men.*'  '  He  settled  the 
precbe  difference  between  the  law  and  gospel.  Which  be:< 
fere  had  been  confounded ;  refuted  many  errors,  commonly 
received  bath  in  ihe  church  a;nd  the  schools ;  and  brought 
many  necessary  truths  to  light,  which  might  have  been 
vainly  sought  in  Scotus  and  Aqninas.    'The  better  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  be  applied 
hitnself  ^a&entively  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ; 
iKi  which,  we  are  told,  he  was  particularly  excited  by  the 
wmingsef  Erasmus;  who,  though  he  always  remained  in 
appearanot^'  a  papist,  or  at  least  had  nothing  decided  in 
Us  character,  yet  contributed  ranch  to  the  dispelling  of 
monkish  ignorance,  and  o^^erthrowing  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness.    In  the  mean  time,  Luther,  while  he  was  active  iii 
{Mopagating  truth  and  instructioii  by  his  lectures  atid  ser^^ 
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nonty  maiuUined  an  exemplary  severity  in  bis  life  and 
convenation,  and  was  a  most  rigid  observer  of  tbat  discipline 
whicb  he  enjoined  to  otbers.  Tbis  gained  him  vast  credit 
and  authority,  and  made  all  he  delivered,  however  new  or 
unusual,  more  readily  accepted  by  those  who  beard  him. 

In  this  manner  was  he  employed  when  the  general  in- 
dulgences were  published  in  1517.  Leo  X.  who  succeeded 
Julius  IL  in  March  1513,  formed  a  design  of  building  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome,  which  was» 
indeed,  begun  by  Julius  II.  but  still  required  very  large 
sums  to  be  finished.  The  treasure  of  the  apostolic  cham-. 
ber  was  much  exhausted,  and  the  pope  himself,  though  of 
a  rich  and  powerful  family,,  yet  was  far  from  being  able  lo 
do  it  at  his  own  proper  charge,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
debts  be  bad  contracted  before  his  advancement  to  the 
popedom.  There  was  nothing  new, in  the  method  of  rais- 
ing money  by  indujgences.  This  had  been  formerly  oo 
several  .occasions  practised  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  and 
none  had  been  found  more  effectual.  Leo,  therefore,  in 
1517,  published  general  indulgences  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, in  favour  of  those  who  would  contribute  any  sum  to 
the  building  of  St.  Peter^s ;  and  appointed  persons  in  dif- 
ferent cpuntries  to  preach  up  these  indulgences,  and  to 
receive  money  for  them.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  who  was  soon  after  made 
a  cardinal,  had  a  commission  for  Germany ;  and  Luther 
assures  us  that  he  was  to.  have  half  the  money  tbat  was  to 
be  raised,  which  does  not  seem  improbable/  for  Albert's 
court  was  at  that  time  very  luxurious  and  splendid  ;  and  he 
had  borrowed  30,000  florins  of  that  opulent  family  the  Fug- 
gers  of  Augsburg,  to  pay  the  pope  for  the  bulls  of  bis  arch- 
bishopric, which  sum  be  was  bound  to  repay.  Be  this 
however  as  it  will,  Albert  gave  out  this  commission  to  John 
Tetzel,  orTecelius,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  others'  of  bis 
order.  These  indulgences  were  immediately  exposed  to 
sale ;  aiid  Tetzel  boasted  of  ^^  having  so  large  a  commis*- 
sion  from  the  pope,  that  though  a  man  should  have  de<- 
flowered  the  virgin  Mary,  yet  for  money  he  might  be  par- 
doned." He  added  further,  tbat  **  be  did  not  only  give 
pardon  for  sins  past,  but  for  sins  to  come.''  A  book,  came 
out  also  at  the  same  time,  under  the  sanction  of  the  arch- 
bishop, in  which  orders  were  given  to  the  commissioners 
and  collectors  to  enforce  and  press  the  power  of  indul- 
g€;nces.    These  persons. performed  their  offices  with  great 
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« 

^eal  indeed,  but  not  with  sufficient  judgment  an4  policy. 
They  over-acted  their  parts,  so  that  the  people,  to  whom 
they  were  become  very  troublesome,  saw  through  the 
cheat ;  being  at  length  coilvinced,  that  under  a  pretence 
of  indulgences  they  only  meant  to  plunder  the  Germans; 
and  that,  far  from  being  solicitous  about  saving  the  soub 
of  others,  their  only  view  was  to  edrich  themselves. 

These  strange  proceedings  gave  great  offence  at  Wit- 
temberg,  and  particularly  inflamed  the  pious  zeal  of  Lu- 
ther, who,  being  naturally  warm  and  active,  and  in  the 
present  case  unable  to  repress  his  indignation,  was  deter« 
mined  to  declare  against  them,  whatever  might  be  the  coa<« 
sequence*.  Upon  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  therefore,  in 
1517,  he  publicly  fixed  up,  at  the  church  next  to  the 
castle  of  that  town,  a  thesis  upon  indulgences  ;  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  which  he  challenged  any  one  to  oppose  it,  either 
by  writing  or  disputatibn.  This  thesis  contained  ninety- 
five  propositions;  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  directly 
oppose  indulgences  in  themselves,  nor  the  power  of  the 
church  to  grant  them,  but  only  maintained,  *^  Tbiit  the 
pope  could  release  no  punishments  but  what  he  inflicted, 
and  indulgences  could  be  nothing  but  a  relaxation  of  eccle- 

*  It  has  been  said  by  F.  Paul,  in  his  century  before  Luther,  viz.  from  1450 

History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  ,,to  1517,  the  name  of  an  Austin  ttittt 

after  him  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  History  employed  in  this  sf  rrice  occurs  but 

of  England,  as  well  as  by  others,  that  once.    To  these  facts  it  may  be  added* 

the  Austin  friars  had  been  usually  em-  that  it  is  far  from  being  probable  that 

ployed   in  preaching  indulgences   in  ^Ltither    would    have    been   solicitougi 

Saxony ;  and  that  Luther  was  prompt-  about  obtaining  for  himself  or  his  ordc^ 

ed  at  first  to  oppose  Tetzel  and  his  a  commission  of  this  kind,  at  a  tiOKe 

associates,  and  to  deny  indulgences,  when  the  preaching  of   indulgences 

by  a  desire  of  taking  revenge  for  this  was  become  very  unpopular ;  when  all 

injury  offered  to  his  order.    Such  was  the  princes    of   Europe,    and  many 

the  representation   of  Bossuet ;    and  bishopn,  as  well  as  other  learned  meot 

other  writers,  misled  by  his  authority,  abhorred'  the  traffic  ;^  and    even    tbe 

have  circulated  a  similar  opinion.     It  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  towards 

.  is  proper,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century* 

the  publication  of  indulgences  in  Ger-  opposed  it  publicly,  both  in  their  dis- 

many  was  not  usually  committed  to  courses  and  writings:    nor  was  this 

.  the  Augustins  :  from  1^9  that  lucra-  commission  given  to  the  Dominicans 

tive  commission  was  principally   in-  in  general,  but  solely  to  Tetzel.    Fi- , 

trusted  with  the  Dominicans ;  and  they  nally,  Luther  was  never  accused  of 

•  had  been  employed  in  the  same  office  opposing  the  publication  of  iudulgeno^a 

a  short  time  before  the  present  period :  from  resentment  or  envy,  either  in  the 

the  promulgation  of  them,    at  three  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  of  bis  time,  or  in 

different  periods  under  Julius  XL  was  the  reproaches  of  his  contemporary 

granted  to  the  Franciscans,  and  the  writers,  who   defended   the  cause  oif 

guardian  of  th^  Franciscans  was  joined  Rome  from   1517  to  1546,  and  who 

in  the  trust  with  Albert  on  this  occa-  were  far  from  being  sparing  6f  their 

aioB,  though  he  refused  to  accept  it ;  invectives  an4  calumnias.    See  on  this 

aad  it  is  remarkable,  that  for  half  a  ftubject-MoiheiiQi  and  Robertson. 
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siwtH^l  MP4lti0» »  thai  they  infected  only  the  living  ;  Huu 
lb*  de»J  W€x^  not  subject  to  canonical  peoaiiGMy  and  ao 
could  r^c^ive  i>o  b^ii^fit  by  indulgences ;  and  tbat  sucb  as 
IMre  in  p^rgalory  could  not  by  them  be  delivered  ^rom  the 
pumsbmeni  of  iheir  tins ;  that  indeed  the  pope  did  am 
giant  indalg^Qces  to  the  »ouU of  the  dead,  by  virtue  of  ike 
power  9f  ibe  keys,  but^by  way  of  suffrage;  ttiat  induL* 

Socoa  seldom  remit  all  punisboient ;  that  tbose  who  be- 
ve  they  aball  be  saved  by  indulgences  only,  Kfaall  be 
damned  with  tbeir  masters ;  that  contrition  can  procure 
rwMHion  of  the  fault  and  punisboient  without  indulgeoces, 
Imt  that  indulgences  can  do  notbing  without  contrition ; 
ftbftt^  however,  the  pope^s  indulgence  is  act  to  be  coo- 
(emoixl,  because  it  is  the  declaration  of  a  pardon  obtained 
olGod,  but  only  to  be  preached  up  with  caution^  le^t  the 
people  should  think  it  preferable  to  good  wofks ;  that 
CblktianB  should  \>e  iostrueted,  bow  much  better  it  is  to 
abound  in  works  of  mer<iy  and  charity  to  the  poor,  than  to 
purchase  a  pardon;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
either  no  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  an  ifodulgence }  that  indal-  - 
gences  are  not  to  be  trusted  to ;  that  it  is  bard  to  say  what 
iibai  treasure  of  the  chunch  is,  which  is  said  to  be  the  fouor 
dation  of  indulgences  ;  that  it  is  not  the  merits  of  Christ 
or  his  saints,  because  they  produce  grace  in  the  rnner 
maUf  and  crupify  the  outward  man,  without  the  pope's  inter^ 
posing ;  that  this  treasure  can  be  nothing  but  the  po«ver  of 
the  keys,  or  the  gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace  of  God ; 
that  iadulgences  cannot  remit  the  most  venial  sin  in  respect 
of  the  guilt ;  that  they  remit  nothing  to  them  who  by  a 
sincere  contrition  have  a  right  to  a  perfect  remission ;  and 
that  Christians  are  to  be  exhorted  to  seek  pardon  of  their 
s>ins  by  the  pains  and  labour  of  penance,  rather  than  to  get 
them  discharged  without  reason." 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Luther's  thesis ;  in  which^  if  he 
does  not  attack  indulgences  directly,  be  certainly  repre- 
sents tUem  as  useless  apd  inefFectual.  lie  ako  condemns 
in  it  several  propositions  which  he  attributes  to  his  adver- 
saries, and  inveighs  against  several  abuses  of  which  he 
affirms  tbem  guilty,  as  for  example,  ^*Tbe  reserving  eccle- 
siastical penances  for  purgatory,  or  commuting  them  into 
the  pains  of  purgatory ;  teaching  that  indulgences  free  men 
from  all  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  ;  preaching  that 
the  soul,  which  they  please  to  release  out  of  purgatory, 
flies  immediately  to  heaven  when  the  money  is  east  into 
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^e  ehesi;  nmnA^mng,  %\M  tbeie  'v^iigtnfim  urn  un 
ipestimable  gifty  by  wbicb  amB  is  reooncikd  16  6od^  M- 
aotlng  from  the  pcor^  coi^rary  to  the  pop«^»  intewA^m ; 
causing  the  preaching  the  word  of  God  tso  cease  ki  plher 
^urcb69  that  they  >inay  have  a  greater  ooncourse  of  pe^fo 
in  thpse  where  indulgences  are  preached;  adraiicing  this 
8^hdak>q«  aasertion,  that  the  pope's  indulgencea  haire 
such  a  virtue,  as  to  be  table  to  absolre  a  mftn  though  h# 
has  ravUbed  the  mothev  of  God,  whieh  is  a  thing  iiti^ 
j^osftible ;  publishing,  that  the  oross  with  the  arms  of  the 
pope,  is  equal  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  &e..  Sueb  positioos 
as  these,"  says  he,  ^*  have  made  people  ask,  and  justly, 
why  the  pope,  out  of  charity,  does  not  deliver  all  souls  out 
of  purgatory,,  siace  be  can  deliver  so  great  a  nuipbev  for 
a  little  money,  gxveu  for  the  building  irf  a  duirch  9  Why 
be  suffers  prayers  and  aoiiiversartes  for  the  dead,  wbieE 
are  certainly  delivered  out  of  purgatory^  by  indulgef)C<!s .' 
Why  the  pope,  who  is  rieher  than  sevml  Crcosuses,  eaii«> 
Mt  build  the  church  of  St  Peter  with  bis  oarn  naouey,  btlt 
ait  the  e^^pence  of  the  poor  ?'*  lie.  In  thus  attacking  iudut-r 
gences,  and  the  coflimisBieneni  appointed  to  publish  theit^^ 
Luther  seemed  to  attack  Albert,  the  ai«hbtsiKiip  of  Ment^^, 
under  whose  name  and  authority  they  weve  published.  Of 
this  he  was  himself  aware ;  and,  therefore^  the  very  eve 
on  which  be  fixed  up  his  thesis,  he  wrote  >  a  letter  t^  blur, 
in  wbicb,  after  boinbly  representing  to  him  the  gtievaMes 
just  recited,  be  besought  him  to  remedy  and  ceyrect  them  i 
and  cQucluded  with  imploring  pardon  for  the  freedom  h6 
had  taken,  protesting  that  what  be  did  w|m  out  of  duty, 
and  with  a  faithful  «id  submissive  temper  of  mind. 

Luther's  propositbns  concerning  indulgences  were  ne 
soooer  published,  than  Tetzel,  the  Domitviottn  frialr  and 
commissioner  for  selling  tiiem,  maintained  and  published 
at  Francfort,  a  thesis  containing  a  set  of  j^ropositions  dir 
rectly  contrary  to  them*  He  also  stirred  up  the  clergy  of 
his  order  against  Lotbev ;  anatbeqaatiBed  blm  from  the 
pulpit  as  a  most  damnable  heretic ;  and  burnt  bis  thesis 
publicly  at  Francfort.  Eight  hundred  copies  of  TetzePs  * 
thesis  were  also  burnt  in  return  by  some  persons  at  Wit-> 
t^mberg ;  but  Luther  himself  disowned  having  h^  any 
hand  in  that  procedure,  and  in  a  letter  to  Jodocus,  a  pro* 
fisssor  at  Isenae,  who  bad  formerly  been  his  n^aster,  asked 
him  ^'  If  jbs  thought  Luther  so  void  of  cemnvHi  sense  as  t^ 
d^  i^  tfaiipg  of  that  kind  in  9k  plac«  wb^re  \^  had  Aot  any 
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doo^  and  against  a  diTine  of  to  great  authority  b§ 
Tetzel  ?**  Luther,  indeed,  although  he  perceived  that  his 

Sroposittons  were  very  well  liked,  and  entertained  as  pe^« 
K^tly  sound  and  orthodox,  yet  behaved  himself  at  first 
with  great  calmness  and  submission.  He  proposed  thetn 
to  be. discussed  only  in  the  way  of  disputation,  till  the 
church  should  determine  what  was  to  be  thought  of  indul- 
gences. He  wrote  to  Jerom  of  Brandenburg,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  he  was,  and  submitted  what  be  had  written  to 
that  bishop's  j  udgment  He  entreated  him  either  to  scratch 
out  with  bis  pen,  or  commit  to  the  flames,  whatever  should 
seem  to  him  unsound  ;  to  which,  however,  the  bishop  re« 
plied,  that  he  only  begged. him  to  defer  the  publication 
of  his  propositions;  and  added,  that  be  wished  no  dis- 
course had  been  started  about  indulgences*  Luther  com- 
Elied  with  the  bishop's  request ;  and  declared  that  "  it  gave 
im  more  pleasure  to  be  obedient,  than  it  would  to  work 
miracles,  if  he  was  ever  so  able."  And  so  much  justice 
must  be  done  to  Luthet,  even  by  those  who  are  net  of  his 
party,  as  to  acknowledge  that  be  was  willing  to  be  silent, 
and  to  say  nothing  more  of  indulgences,  provided  the  same 
conditions  might  be  imposed  upon  his  adversaries. 

But  the  spirit  of  peace  deserted  the  church  for  a  season ; 
and  a  quarrel  begun  by  two  private  monks,  ended  as  we 
shall  see, ,  in  a  mighty  revolution.  Luther  was  now  at* 
tacked  by  adversaries  innumerable  from  all  sides ;  three  of 
the  principal  of  whom  were,  John  Eckius,  divinity -professor 
and  vice- chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  who 
wrote  notes  upon  his  thesis,  which  Luther  answered  by 
other  notes ;  Sylvester  Prierius,  or  Prierio,  a  Dominican, 
and  master  of  the  holy  palace ;  and  one  Jacob  Hogostra- 
tus,  a  friar-preacher,  who  singled  out  some  of  his  proposi- 
tions, and  advised  the  pope  to  condemn  and  burn  him,  if 
be  would  not  immiediately  retract  them.  Luther  contented 
himself  with  publishing  a  kind  of  manifesto  against  Hogo- 
stratus,  in  which  he  reproaches  him  with  cruelty  and  igno- 
rance ;  but  as  Prierius  had  drawn  up  bis .  animadversions 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  dedica- 
tion tq  the  pope ;  and  built  all  he  ha^  advanced  against 
Luther  upon  the  principles  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther, 
in  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  opposed  Holy  Scripture  to  the 
authority  of  this  saint ;  and  declared,  among  other  tbings,^ 
that  ^^  if  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  were,  like  this  Domi- 
iliean,  to  set  up  any  authority  against  that  of  Scripture^  it 
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could  SI0  longer  be  dottbtcKl  that  Ro«iq  w«a  itself  tba  ^fUf 
seat  of  antichrist ;  and  tben  happy  would  Bohemia  and  aU 
other  countries  be,  who. iboiild  separate  themseltTeA  frofll  it 
9»  soon  as'  possible." 

Id  i5\Sy  Luther,  though  dissuaded  from  it  by  bi^ 
friends,  yet,  to  shew  his  obedieece  to  authority^  went  te 
the  monastery  of  St  Augustine  at  Heidelberg,  while  the 
chapter  was  held ;  and  here  aiaintained,  Aipvd  26,  a  dispute 
concerning  ^' justification  by  faith,"  which  Buc^,.wlio 
waa  present^  took  down  in  writingi  and  afterwards  cofii«> 
tnunioated  to  Beetus  Rhenanus,  not  without  the  highest 
oofimendatio'ns.  Luther  has  given  an  account  of  this  dis*- 
pute,  and  says,  that  *^  the  doctors  there  opposed  him  willi 
such  moderation  and  good  niaoners,  that  he  could  not  but 
think  the  beuer  of  them  Eor  it.  And  although  the  doctrine 
be  maintained  was  perfectly  new  to  tfaeai,  yet  they  all  ac^- 
qoitted  themselves  very  acutely,  except  one  of  the  juniorSf 
who  created  much  mirth  and  laughter  by  observiug»  tbat 
if  the  country  people  were  to  hear  what  strange  positions 
were  admitted,  they  would '  certaialy  stone  the  whole  as* 
aembly." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  seal  of  hk  adversaries  grew  ev«ry 
day  more  active  against  him ;  and  be  was  at  length  accused 
to  Leo  X.  as  an  heretic.  As  sooo  a«  he  returned  therefore 
from  Heidelberg,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  pope,  in  the  mos^ 
submissive  terms ;  and  seut  him  at  the  same  time  an  explica^ 
tion  of  his  propositions  about  iudulgences.  He  tellsiiis  bor 
linessin  this  letter,  tbat  ^*  he  was  greatly  troubled  at  being 
represented  to  him  as  a  person  wIk)  opposed  the  authoritjF 
and  power  of  the  keys  aod  pope ;  that  this  accusation  asna*- 
zed  him,  but  tbat  he  trusted  to  his  own  innoceocy."  Then 
he  sets  forth  the  matter  of  fact,  and  says,  that  the  ^*  preach^ 
<er8  of  the  jubilee  thought  all  things  lawful  for  them  under 
the  pope^s  name,  and  taught  heretical  and  impious  propo*- 
sitions,  to  the  scandal  and  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  as  if  the  decretal  against  the  abuses  of  col- 
lectors did  not  concern  them  ;  that  they  had  published 
books,  in  which  they  taught. the  same  impieties  and  here-<> 
siiM,  not  to  mention  their  avarice  and  exactions  ;  that  they 
had  fouiid  out  no  other  way  to  quiet  the  offence  their  ill 
conduct  had  giv^co,  than  by  terrifying  men  witfax  the  name 
of  pope,  and  by  threatening  with  fire,  as  heretics,  all  those 
who  did  not  approve  and  submit  to  their  exorbitanceia ; 
afaat  being  animated  with  a  zeal  for  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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poihed  on  by  tbe  heat  of  youth,  he  had  given  notice  of 
these  abtuea  to  the  Miperior  powers ;  whose  not  regarding 
it  liad  induced  him  to  oppose  them  with  lenity,  by  pub- 
lishing a  position  which  he  invited  the  most  learned  to  dis-. 
pute  with  him.     This/'  says  he,  **  is  the  flame  which  they 
«ay  has  set  the  whole  world  on  fire.     Is  it  that  I  have  not 
aright,  as  a  doctor  of  divinity,  to  dispute  in  the  public 
-schools  upon  these  matters  ?   These  theses  were  made  only 
for  my  own  country ;   and  I  am  surprised  to  see  them 
spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world.     They  were  rather  dis- 
putable  points  than  decisions  ;*  some  of  them  obscure,  and 
in  need  of  being  cleared.     What  shall  I  do?   J  cannot 
draw  them  back,  and  yet  I  see  I  am  made  odious.     It  is  a 
trouble  to  me  to  appear  in  public,  yet  I  am  constrained 
to  do  it.     It  is  to  appease  my  adversaries,  and  give  satis- 
faction to  several  persons,  that  I  have  published  explica- 
tions of  tbe  disputes  I  have  engaged  in  ;  which  I  now  do 
under  your  holiness's  protection,  that  it  may  be  known  how 
sincerely  I  honour  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  with  what 
injustice  my  adversaries  have  represented  me.  '  If  I  were 
such  a  one  as  they  give  out,  the  elector  of  Saxony  would 
not  have  tolerated  me  in  his  university  thus  long.*'     He 
concludes  in   the  following  words :  ^  I  cast  myself,  holy 
father,  at  your  feet,  with  all  I  am  and  have.     Give  me 
life,-  or  put  me  to  death ;  confirm  or  revoke,  approve'  or 
disapprove,  as  you  please.     I  own  your  voice  as  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  rules  and  speaks  by  you  \  and  if  I  have 
deserved  death  I  refuse  not  to  die."     This  letter  is  dated 
on  Trinity  Sunday,   1518,   and  was  accompanied  with  a 
protestation,  in  which  be  declared,  that  **  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  advance  or  defend  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  received  and 
observed  by  tbe  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  canons  and  de- 
cretals of  the  popes ;  nevertheless,  he  thought  he  bad  the 
liberty,  either  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  opinions  of  St. 
Thomas,  Bonaventure,  and  other  schoolmen  and  canonists, 
which  are  not  grounded  upon  any  text.*' 

The  emperor  Maximilian  was  equally  solicitous  with  the 
pope,  about  putting  a  stop  to  tbe  propagation  of  Lutber^s 
opinions  in  Saxony;  since  the  great  number  of  bis  followers, 
and  the  resolution  with  wliich  he  defended  them,  made  it  evi- 
dent beyond  dispute  that  if  he  were  not  immediately  checked 
,he  would  become  troublesome  both  to  the  church  and  em- 
pire.    Maximilian  therefore  applied  to  Leo  in  a  letter 
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dated  Aug.  5,  1518,  and  begged  bim  to  forbid  by  his  au-- 
tbority,  these  useless,  rash,  and  dangerous  disputes ;  as- 
suring him  also  that  be  would  strictly  execute  in  the  eai«^ 
Dire  whatever  Ms  holiness  should  enjoin.     The  pope  on 
his  part  ordered  Jerom  de  Genutiis,  bishop  of  Ascula,  or 
Ascoli,  auditor  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  to  cite  Luther  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days,  that  he  might  give  an,* 
account  of  his  doctrine  to  the  auditor  and  master  of  the 
palace,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  judgment  of  that' 
cause.     He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Frederick  the  elector' 
of  Saxony,  to  pray  him  not  to  protect  Luther ;  and  let 
,  him  know  that  he  had  cited  him,  and  had  given  cardinal 
Cajetan,  his  legate  in  Germany,  the  necessary  instructions 
upon  that  occasion.     He  exhorts  the  elector  to  put  Luther' 
into  the  hands  of  this  legate,  that  he  might  be  carried  to' 
Rome  ;  assuring  him  that,  if  he  were  innocent,  he  would 
send   him  back  absolved,    and  if  be  were  guilty,  would 
pardon  him  upon  his  repentance.     This  letter  to  Frederic 
was  dated  Aug.  23,  1518,  and  it  was  by  no  means  unne« 
cessary ;  for  though  Luther  had  nothing  to  trust  to  at  first 
but  his  own  personal  qualities,  his  parts,  his  learning,'  and 
his  courage,  yet  he  was  afterwards  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported by  this  elector,  a  prince  of  great  personal  worth. 
At  the  same  time  also  the  pope  sent  a  brief  to  cardinal  Ca- 
jetan, in  which  he  ordered  him  to  bring  Luther  before  him 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  to  hinder  the  princes  from  being 
any  impediment  to'  the  execution  of  this  order,  he  de- 
nounced the  punishments  of  excommunication,  interdic- 
tion,   and  privation  of  .goods  against  all  who  should  re- 
.ceive  Luther,  and  give  him  protection;  and  promised  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  should  assist  in  delivering 
him  tip. 

In  the  mean  time  Luther,  as  soon  as  he  understood  what 
ivas  transacting  about  him  at  Rome,  used  all  imaginable 
means  to  prevent  his  being  carried  thither,  and  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany.  JThe  university  of  Wit* 
temberg  interceded  for  him,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  to  excuse  bim  from  going  to  Rome,  because  his 
health  would  not  permit  it;  and  assured  his  holiness  that  he 
had  asserted  nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  churchy, 
and  that  all  they  could  charge  him  with  was  his  laying 
down  ^ome  propositions  in  disputation  too  freely,  though 
without  any  vLew:jQ£  deciding  upon  them.  The  elector 
also  was  against  Luther' i»  i^omg  to  Romej  and  desired  of* 
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cardinal  Cajetan,  that  be  might  be  heard  before  bim,  ai 
his  legate  in  Germany.     Upon  these  addresses,  the  pope 
consented  that  the  cause  should  be  tried  before  cardiiial 
Cajetan,  to  whom  he  had  given  power  to  decide  it.     Lu« 
ther,  therefore^  set  off  immediately  fpr  Augsburg,  poor, 
and  on  foot,  as  he  savi  in  his  narrative,  and  carried  with 
him  letters  from  the  elector*.     He  arrived  here  in  October 
1518,  and  upon  an  assurance  of  bis  safety,  was  admittecL 
into  the  cardinaHs  presence.    The  legate  told  him  that  be 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  dispute  with  him,  but 
should  only  propound  three  things  to  him,  on  the  pope^s 
behalf;  and  he  did  admonish  him,  "First,  to  become  a 
sound  member  of  the  church,  and  to  recant  his  errors  t 
secondly,  to  promise  thi^t  he  would  ;not  teach  sucb  perni- 
cious doctrines  for  the  future ;  and  thirdly,  to  taVe  care 
that  the  peace  of  the  church  was  not  broken  by  his  means.^' 
Luther  beseeched  the  legate  to  acquaint  him  what  his  er- 
rors were,  who  alleged  to  him  a  decretal  of  Clement  VX 
in  which  ^^  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  are  affirmed  to  be  a 
treasure  of  indulgences,**  which  he  the  said  Luther  denied; 
and  objected  to  him  also  his  teaching,  that  "  faith  was  ne- 
cessary for  all  who  should  receive  the  sacrament,  so  as  to 
obtain  any  benefit  by  it."     Luther  replied,  that  '*  he  had 
read  the  decretal  of  Clement,  which  the  legate  alleged; 
but  did  humbly  conceive  that  it  was  not  of  sufficient  au- 
thority to  retract  any  opinion  which  he  believed  to  b(^  con* 
ibrmable  to  Holy  Scripture.*'     The  legate  had  then  jre- 
course  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  who,  he  said,  *'  could 
only  decide  uponi  the  sense  of  Scripture;**  upon  which 
Luther  desired  time  to  deliberate  upon  what  the  legate  had 
proposed  to  him,  and  so  the  dispute  ended  for  that  day. 
'  The  next  day,  which  was  Oct.  12,  Luther  returned  to  a 
second  conference  with  the  legate,  accompanied  with  four 
counsellors  of  the  empire,  and  a  notary  ;  and  brought  with 


•  Oq  Uie  twe  of  his  departure  on 
this  ^pe^ition,  lo  hasardo«|s^to  himr 
self  and  ip  important  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  world,  he  wrote  a  short 
letter  io  Ihs  intimate  friend  <  Melaikie^ 
tbon,  which  strongly  quarks  .the  intre- 
pidity of  his  character;  "  I  know  no- 
thing new  or  extraordinary  here,**  says 
he,  ,**  except  that  I  am  jbeqome  the 
subject  of  conversation  throughout  the 
whole  city,  and  that  every  one  wishes 
to  see.  the  man  who.  it  to  be  the  «ic«ifn 
of  rack  a  confif  gcation.  ^  Yov  wil)  «ct 


your  part  properly,  as  joa  have  al- 
ways done ;  and  teaoh  m  youth  ift- 
(rusted  to  your  car^  I  go,  for  yoH. 
knd  for  them,'  to  be  sacrificed  if  it 
should  8o  please  G<^d.  I  rather -cbooM 
to  parisfa,  and,  what  i|  more  aflictwib 
to  be  for  ever  deprived  even  of  your 
society,  than'  to  retract  what  I  have 
already  justly. aaiertedi.  or  to  be  tk« 
fneans  of  affording  the  sti^^id  adversa- 
ries of  all  liberal  studies  an  epportu- 
nity  of  aciiompHshiRg  their  pmipoae.** 
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him  a  pto^^tstalioiAy  }n  ^faich  he  declared  that  ^  he  hor 
ifotired  and  wouM  obey  the  holy  church  o^  Rome  in  all 
things ;  that  if  he  had  said  or  done  any  thing  contrary  to 
its  decisions,  h6  desired  it  might  be  looked  upon  a9  never 
s$tid  or  ddnfeV*  **id  for  the  three  pfopositious  made  to  him 
hy  the  legate^  he  declared,  '*  That,  having  sought  only  the 
troth,  he  had  committed  no  fault,  and  could  not  retract 
errors  of  which  he  had  not  been  convinced,  nor  even  heard;: 
that  he  was  firitlly  persuaded  of  his  having  advanced  no- 
thing contrary  to  Scripture  and  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers; 
that,  nevertheless,  being  a.  man,  and  subject  to  error,  he 
^ould  submit  himself  to  the  lawful  determination  of.  the 
church ;  and  that  he  ofFered,  further,  to  give  rea$on«  in 
this  place,  and  elsewhere^  of  what  he  had  asserted,  answ^jr 
the  objections,  and  hear  the  opinions  of  th<e  dpctors  of  the 
i'amous  universities  of  Basil,  Friburg,  Louyain',*'  &c.  The 
legaCte  only  repeated  what  he  had  said  the  day  before  about 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  exhorted  Luther  again  to 
retract.  Luther  answered  nothing,  but  presented  a  writing 
to  the  legate,  which,  he  said,  contained  all  he  had,  to  an^ 
scwer.  The  legate  received  the  writing,  but  paid  no  regard 
to  it ;  he  pressed  Luther  to  retract,  threatening  him  witb 
the  censures  of  the  church,  if  he  did  not ;  and  commanded 
him  not  to  appear  any  more  in  his  presence,  unless  he 
brought  his  recantation  with  him.  Luther  was  now  conr 
vinced  that  he  had  more  to  fear  from  the  cardinal'^s  power 
than  from  disputations  of  any  kind  ;  and  therefore,  appre- 
hemive  of  being  seized  if  he  did  hot  submit,  witbdrjew' 
from'  Augsburg  upon  the  20th.  But,  before  his  dep^rture^ 
be  published  a  formal  appeal  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  **  though  he  had  submitted  to  be  tried  by  cart 
dinal  Cajetan,  as  bis  legate,  yet  be  had  been  so  borne 
down  and  injured  by  him,  that  he  was  constrained  atlength 
to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  holiness."  .  He  wrote  like- 
wise a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  and  told  him  that  ^^  he  did 
not  think  himself  bound  to  continue  any  longer  at  Augs- 
burg;* that  he  would  retire  after  he  had  made  his.appeal  i; 
that  he  would  always  submit  himself  to  the  jud^qn^t  of 
the  church ;  but  for  his  censures,  that  as  he  had  not  de- 
served, so  he  did  not  value  them."      . 

Th6ugh' Luther  was  a  man  of  invincible  courage,  yet 
h6  was  animated  in  some  measure  to  these. firm  and  vigo«, 
rous  proceedings  by  an  assurance  of  protection  from  Fre- 
deric of  Saxony ;  being  persuaded,  as  he  says  in  his  letter 
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to  the  legate,  that  an  appeal  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
that  elector,  than  a  recantation.  On  this  accoant,  the 
first  thing  which  the  legate  did,  after  Luther's  departure, 
was  to  send  an  account  to  the  elector  of  what  had  passed 
at  Augsburg.  He  complained  that  Luther  left  him  with- 
oui  taking  leave,  and  without  his  knowledge ;  and  although 
he  had  given  him  hopes  that  he  would  retract  and  submit, 
yet  had  retired  without  affording  him  the  least  satisfaction. 
He  acquainted  the  elector  that  Luther  had  advanced  and 
maintained  several  propositions  of  a  most  damnable  nature, 
and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  see.  He  prays 
him  to  discharge  his  conscience,  and  to  keep  unspotted 
the  honour  of  his  illustrious  house,  by  either  sending  him 
to  Rome,  or  banishing  him  from  his  dominions*  He  as- 
sured him  that  this  matter  could  not  continue  long  as  it 
was  at  present,  but  would  soon  be  prosecuted  at  Rome ; 
and  that,  to  set  it  out  of  his  own  hands,  he  had  written 
to  the  pope  about  it.  When  this  letter,  Oct.  25,  151S, 
was  delivered  to  the  elector,  he  communicated  it  to  Luther, 
who  immediately  drew  up  a  defence  of  himself  against  it 
In  this  defence  be  offers  to  the  elector  to  leave  his  country, 
if  his  highness  thought  proper,  that  he  might  be  more  at 
liberty  to  defend  himself  against  the  papal  authority,  with- 
out bringing  any  inconveniences  upon  his  highness  by  that 
means.  But  his  friends  advised  him  very  wisely  to  remain 
in  Saxony ;  and  the  university  of  Wittemberg  presented, 
an  address  to  the  elector,  praying  him  to  afford  Luther  ap 
much  favour  and  protection,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged 
to  recant  his  opinions,  till  it  was  made  appear  that  they 
ought  to  be  condemned.  But  this  address  was  needless ; 
the  elector  was  resolved  not  to  desert  Luther,  and  told  the 
legate  in  an  answer,  Dec.  the  1 8th,  that  he  ''  hoped  be 
would  have  dealt  with  Luther  in  another  manner^  and  ttoi 
have  obliged  him  to  recant  before  his  cause  was  beard 
and  judged ;  and  that  there  were  several  men  in  his  own 
and  in  other  universities,  who  did  not  think  Lnther^s  doc- 
trine either  impious  or  heretical^  that  if  he  had  believed 
it  such,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  admonishing 
bim  not  to  tolerate  it ;  that  Luther  not  being  convicted  of 
heresy,  he  could  not  banish  him  from  his  states,  nor  send 
fain)  to  Rome ;  and  that,  since  Luther  offered  to  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  universities,  he  thought 
they  ought  to  hear  him,  or  at  least  shew  him  the  errors 
ittiich  he  taught  in  his  writings.**     Luther,  seeing  himself 
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thu»  supported/  continued  to  teach  the  same  doctrines  atf 
Wittemberg),  and  sent  a  challenge  to  all  the  inquisitors  to^ 
come  and  dispute  with  him ;  offering  them  not  only  a  safe 
conduct  from  bis  prince,  but  assuring  them  also  of  good' 
Entertainment,  and  that  their  charges  should.be  borne  to 
long  as  they  remained  in  Wittemberg. 

While  these  things  passed  in  Germany,  L^o  attempted' 
to  pot  an  end  to  these  disputes  about  indulgences,  by  a  de-^ 
ckion  of  his  own ;  and  for  that  purpose,  November  the 
9th,  published  a  brief,  directed  to  cardinal  Cajetan,    in 
which  be  declared,  that  *'  the  pope,  the  successor  of  St. 
'  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  bath  power  to' 
pardon,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  sin,  the  guilt  by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the 
temporal  punishments  due  for  actual  sins  by  indulgences; 
that  these  indulgences  are  taken  from  the  overplus  of  the' 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints,  a  treasure  at  the  pope's' 
own  disposal,'  as  well  by  way  of  absolution  as  suffrage ;  and* 
that  the  dead  and  the  living,  who  properly  and  truly  ob« 
tain  these  indulgences,  are  immediately  freed  from  the' 
punishment  due  to  their  actual  sins,  according  to  the  di- 
vine justice,  which  .allows  these  indulgences  to  be  granted 
^nd  obtained."     This  brief  ordains,  that  "  all  the  world' 
shall  hold  and  preach  this  doctrine,  under  the  pain  of  eK^[ 
communication  reserved  to  the  pope  ;  and  enjoins  cardinal 
Giyetan  to  send  it  to  ail  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Germany,  and  cause  it  to  be  put  into  execution  by  them."' 
Luther  kn^w  very  well  that  after  this  judgment  itiade  by; 
the  pope,  he  could  not  possibly  escape  being  proceeded- 
against,  and  condemned  at  Rome;  and  therefore,  upon* 
the  2Sth  of  the  same  month,  published  a  new  ajpp^al  froiri- 
the  pppe  to  a  general  council,  in  which  he  asserts  the  su^ 
perior  authority  of  the  latter  over  the  former.     The  pope,- 
foreseeing  that  he  should  not  easily  manage  Luther  so  long 
as  the  elector  of  Saxony  continued  to  support  and  protect, 
him,  sent  the  elector  a  golden  rose,  such  an  one-  as  be 
used  to  bless  every  year,  arid  send  to  several  princes,  as 
marks  of  bis  particular  favour  fo  them.     Miltitius,v  or  M|U 
tit^,  his  chamberlain,  who  was  a  German,  was  intrusted 
\vit)i  this  commission  ;  by  whom  the  pope  sent  also  letters 
in  Jan«  1519^  to  the  elector's  cotinsellor  and  secretary,  in 
which  be  prayed  those  n)inisters  to  use  all  possible  interest', 
with  their  master,  that  he  would  stop  ther' progress  of  Lu- 
ther's erh>rB,  and  imitate  therein  the  piety  of  his  aucestors.- 
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It  appear*  by  StokendorPs  account  of  Mtltiti^i  neg«(iatMb 
that  Frederick  bad  long  ^almied  for  tkis  bauble  fvem  the 
pope;  and  Uiat  tbree  or  four  yeaffsbefiore^  when  kb  eloc-» 
toral  highiie>B  was  a  bigot  to  tbe  conn  of  Rome,  it  had 
probably  been  a  oiost  weicome  preieot.    But  it  wao  worn 
too  late:    Luther's  conteata  with  ibe  tee  of  Rome  bad 
opened  the  elector's  eyes,  and  enlarged  bia  mind;  and 
therefore,  when  Miltita  dekvored  bis  letters,  and  ditchavged 
bU  commisaion,  be  was  received  but  eokUy  by  the  eleetov, 
^bo  valued  not  the  conaecrated  rose,  nor  wavtd  receivo  it 
publicly  aiid  in  form,  but  only  privately,  and  by  his  proc* 
tfir ;  and  to  the  remonstrancea  of  MiUttz  respecting  Ln- 
tber»  answered  that  be  would  not  act  as  a  jndgo,  nor  op* 
press  a  man  whom  be  had  hitherto  considered  as  innocent.  , 
It  is  thought  Aat  the  death  of  the  eaupcror  Maximilian,^ 
who  expired  on  the  12th  of  tbistnoetb,  greatly  altered  the 
faco  of  affairs,  and  made  tboolecUir  nsore  able  to  detofu 
limine  Lothor'a  faiow     Miiiilz  thought  il  best,  th«*elope,  to 
try  what  could  b«  done  by  &ir  and  gentle  means,  and  to 
that  end  cajne  to  a  conference  with  Luther.     Ho  poured 
forth  n^ny  eoarniendaiioHs.  upoa  hims,  and  earnestly  in-> 
tfeated  him  that  he  woiald  bifluelf  appease  that  tempest 
which  could  not  but  be  destructive  to  the  cburcb.     He 
blamed  at  tlie  saaao  time  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of 
T^tzel ;  whoi^  he  calkd  befcure  him,  and  reproved  with  so 
n^ob  sharpness,  that  he  died-  of  melancholy  a  short  tiane 
aft^.     Luther,  amaaed  at  all  this  civil  treatment,  which 
be   had  liever  before  experieneed,   commended  Miltitz 
hjigfaly,  owned  ibat^  if  they  had  behaved  to  him  so  at  first, 
aM  ^be  troubles  occasion^  by  these  diisputes^  had  keen 
a,voided ;  and  did  not  forget  bo  east  the  blame  upon  Albert 
ajcbbisbop-  ot  Mentz,  who  had  increased  th^se  trouUes  by 
his.  severity.     Miltitz  aJao  made  some  ooncessions ;  as,  that 
tne  people  had  been  seduced  by  false  opinions  about  in- 
dulgences, that  Tetzel  liad  given  the  occasion,  that  the 
archbishop  bad  employed  Tetzel  to  get  money,  that  Tetsel 
h^  exceeded  tbo  bounds  of  his  cooHnission,  &e.    Thio 
•  mildness  ^nd  seeming  caodour  o»  the  part  of  Miltitz  gained 
sp.  wonderfully  upon  Luther^  tJtiat  he  wrote  a  most  sub* 
ipissive  letter  to  the  pope,  on  M^rch  13^  1519^    Miltrts, 
^  l^o^evor,,  taking  lor  granted  that  they  would  not  be  coo •^ 
t^Oitiad  at  Aoma  with  this  letter  of  Luther's,  written,  as  it 
wa^n  ill'  general  terms;  only,  proposed  to  refer  the  matier 
tQ^aoeus^  ofther  judgment  f  and  it  was  agreed  betnoeir  tbom 
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tbat  the  elector  of  Triers  sbbtdd  be  the  jodge,  aii4  Ceb<^ 
lent2  the  place  of  confevewce ;  bi»t  this  cane  to  nothttig ; 
for  Lisiber  afterwards,  gave  tomie  reasons  l»r  not  going  tKi 
Gebtentz',  and  the  pope  would  not  «efer  the  asacter  to  the 
elector  of  Triersi. 

During  all  these  treatiei^  the  doctrine  of  Lather  spread, 
aad  prevailed;  and  he  himself  receire^  great  encourage-^ 
nent  at  home  and  abroad.    The  Bohemians  about  this  trntf 
scut  him  a  boek  of  the  celebrated  John  Hoss,  wlio  had  fallen 
a  martyr  in  the  work  of  reformation ;  and  atsa  letters,  in 
which  they  exhorted  him  to  comstaney  and  perseverance^ 
owning,  that  the  diviftity  which  he  taught  was  the  pore^ 
soand,:  and  orthodox  divinky^.     Many  great  and  learned 
9ien  bad  joined  themselves  «o  him)  :  adsong  the  rest  Phil]|y 
ifelanethoii,  whom  Frederic  bad  invited  to- the  university 
of  Wittemberg  in  August  Id'lS,  and  Andrew  Carcdosta^ 
ditts,  archdeacon  of  that  tiywn,  who  was  a  great  linguist. 
They  desired,  if.  possible,  to  draw  over  Erasmus  td  their 
party  ;  and  to  that  end  we  find  Melandthon  thus  express- 
if^  himself  in  a  letter  to  that  great  man,  dated  Leipsic, 
Jm.  5,  1519:    ^'Martin  Luther,    who  has  a  very  great 
esteeai    for  you,    wishes  ot   ^11  things    that    you  would 
dionMighly  approve  of  him  ;'*  and  Luther  himself  wi^te  to 
Erasmus,  in  very  respectful  and  even  flattering  terms.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  was  desirous  also  to  know  Erasmuses  opi* 
men  of  Lntber,  and  might  probably  think,  that  as  Erasmus 
had  most  of  the  monks  for  his  enemies,  and  some  of  those 
who-  were  warmest  against  Lwther,  be  might  easily  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  come  over  to  their  party.  It  ^would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  considerable  object,  if  they  could  have  gained  this 
point;  for  the  reputation  of  Erasmus  was  so  great,  that  if  be 
bad  once  declared  for  Luther,  almost  all  Germany  would 
have  declared  along  with  him. 

But  EraMtRua,  whatever  iie  might  think  of  Luther's  opi- 
ttions,  had  neither  his  impetuosity,  nor  his  courage.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  with  acting  and  speaking  ip 
bis  asttai  strain  of  nibderation,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
eleeror  Frederic,  in  which  he  declared  <*  his  dislike  of  the 
arts^  which  were  employed  to  make  Luther  odious ;  that  be 
did  not  know  Luther,  and  so  could  neither  approve  nor 
condemn  his  writings,  because  indeed  he  had  not  read 
thiem ;  ihsM:  however  he  condemned  the  railing  at  him  with 
so  much  Violence,  because  he  had  submitted  hinuelf  to  the 
jtidjgHient  of  those  whose  office  it  was  to  determine,  and  no 
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man  had  endeafoared  to  connnee  him  of  his  error ;  that 
hif  antsgoDisu  teemod  rather  to  seek  his  death,  than  his 
nivation  ;  that  they  mistook  the  matter  in  supposing,  that 
all  error  is  heresj ;  that  there  are  errors  in  all  the  writings 
of  both  ancients  and  moderns ;  that  divines  are  of  diffetent 
opinions ;  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  use  moderate,  than 
violent  means  ;  that  the  elector  ought  to  protect  innocency, 
and  that  this  was  the  intent  of  Leo  X.'*     Erasmus  wrote 
also  a  friendly  letter  in  answer  to  Luther^s,  and  told  him, 
that  **  bis  books  had  raised  such  an  uproar  at  Loovain,  as 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  describe  ;  that  he  could  not 
have  believed  divines  could  have  been  such  madmen,  if  he 
had  not  been  present,  and  seen  them  with  hb  eiyes  ;  that,^ 
by  defending  him,  he  had  rendered  himself  suspected  ;  that 
many  abused  him  as  the  leader  of  this  faction,  so  they  call 
it ;  that  there  were  many  in  England,  and  some  at  Louvain, 
no  inconsiderable  persons,  who  highly  approved  his  opi- 
nions;  that, 'for  his  own  part,  he  endeavoured  to  carry' 
himself  as  evenly  as  he  could  with  all  parties,  that  he  might 
more  effectually  serve  the  interests  of  learning  and  reli* 
gion  I  that,  however,  he  thought  more  might  be  done  by. 
civil  and  modest  means  than  by  intemperate  heat  and  passion; 
that  it  would  be  better  to  inveigh  against  those  who  abusd 
the  pope*s  authority,  than  against  the  popes  themselves; 
that  new  opinions  should  rather  be  promoted  in  the  way  of 
proposing  doubts  and  difficulties,  than  by  affirming  and  de- 
ciding peremptorily ;  that  nothing  should  be  delivered  with 
faction  and  arrogance ;  but  that  the  mind,  in  these  cases,* 
should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  anger,  hatred,  and  vain- 
glory.    I  s^y  not  this,'^  says  Erasmus,  *^as  if  you  wanted 
any  admonitions  of  this  kind,  but  only  that  you  may  not 
want  them  hereafter,  any  more  than  you  do  at  present'^ 
When   this  letter  was  written,  Erasmus  and  Luther  had 
never  seen  each  other :  it  is  dated  from  Louvain,  May  30, 
1519  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  it  without  suspect- 
ing, that  Erasmus  was  entirely  in  Luther's  sentiments,  if  be 
had  possessed  the  courage  to  declare  it.     He  concludes  in 
these  words,  which  seem  to  imply  as  much :  **  I  have  dipped 
into  your  commentaries  upon  the  Psalms;  they  please 
me  prodigiously,  and  I  hope  will  be  read  with  great  sidvan- 
tage.     There  is  a  prior  of  the  monaistery  of  Antwerp,  who 
says  he  was  formerly  your  pupil,  and  loves  you  most  af- 
fectionately.    He  is  a  truly  Christian  man,  and  almost  the 
only  one  of  his  society  who  preaches  Christ,  the  rest  being 
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attentive  either  to  the  fabalotfs  traditions  of  men.  or  to  their 
own  profit  I  have  written  to  Melancthon.  The  Lord  Jesus 
pour  upon  you  bis  spirit,  that  you  may  abound  more  and 
more  every  day,  to  his  glory  in  the  service  of  the  church* 
Farewell/' 

In  1519  Luther  had  a  famous  dispute  at  Leipsic  with 
John  Eckius.  Eckius,  as  we  have  observed^  wrote  notes 
upon  Luther's  theses,  which  Luther  first,  and  afterwards 
Carolostadius,  answered.  The  dispute  thus  depending,  a 
conference  was  proposed  at  Leipsic,  with  the  consent  of 
George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  cousin-germaa.to  Fre- 
deric the  elector ;  and  accordingly  Luther  went  thither  at 
the  end  of  June,  accompanied  by  Carolostadius  and  Me- 
lancthon. Melchior  Adam  relates  that  Luther  could  not 
obtain  leave  to  dispute  for  soqde  time,  but  was  only  a  spec- 
tator of  what  passed  between  Carolostadius  and  Eckius, 
till  Eckius  got  at  last  a  protection  for  him  from  the  duke. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  disputed  upon  the  most 
delicate  points ;  upon  purgatory,  upon  indulgences ;  and 
especially  upon  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Luther  ob- 
jected to  this  last,  as  being  an  invidious  and  unnecessary 
subject ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  meddled  with  it,  if 
Eckius  had  not  put  it  among  the  propositions  which  they 
were  to  argue«  Eckius  answered,  and  it  must  be  owned 
with  some  reason,  that  Luther  had  first  given  occasion  to 
that  question,  by  touching  upon  it  himself,  and  teaching 
several  things  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In 
this  dispute,  after  many  texts  of  scripture,  and  many  pas- 
sages from  the  fathers,  had  been  cited  and  canvassed  by 
both  sides,  they  came  to. settle  the  sense  of  the  famous 
words,  ^^  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  church.''  Luther  asserted,  That  by  rock  is  to  be  un- 
derstood either  power  or  faith  :  if  power,  then  our  Saviour 
hath  added  to  no  purpose,  ^^  and  I  will  give  thee  the  keys, 
&c."  if  faith,  as  it  ought,  then  it  is  also  common  to  alt 
other  churches,  and  not  peculiar  to  that  of  Rome.  Eckius 
replied.  That  these  words  settled  a  supremacy  upon  St. 
Peter ;  that  they  ought  to  be  understood  of  his  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  explication  of  the  fathers  ;  that  the  contrai>y 
opinion  was  one  of  the  errors  of  Wickliif  and  John  Huss, 
which  were  condemned  ;  and  that  he  followetl  the  opinion 
of  the  Bohemians.  Luther  was  not  to  be  silenced  with  this, 
but  said,  That  although  all  the  fathers  had  understood  that 
passage  of  St.  Peter  in  the  s^nse  of  Eckius,  yet  he, would 
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oppoM  then  witk  the  auihority  of  St  Pteul  and  St  Piefer 
bioMelf ;  who  say,  that  Jeaus  Christ  ia  the  only  foundatfoii 
and  corner-stone  of  his  church ;  and  as  to  bis  roUowing  the 
opinion  of  the  Boheoiiaiis,  in  raaintaiiting  a  proposition 
condemned  with  John  Huss,  that  '*  the  dignity  of  the  pope 
waa  established  by  the  emperor,*'  though  he  did  not,  he 
said,  approve  of  the  schism  of  the  Bohemians,  yet  he 
should  make  no  scruple  to  aftrm,  that,  among  the  articles 
condemned  with  John  Boss,  there  were  some  very  sound 
and  orthodox.  This  dispute  ended  at  length  like  all  others, 
the  parties  not  the  least  nearer  in  opinions,  but  nrare  at 
eiMMty  with  each  other's  persons.  It  seems,  howeter, 
granted  on  aU  sides,  that  while  Ockius  made  the  best  pos- 
sible defence  for  his  party,  Luther  did  not  acquire  in  this 
dispute  that  success  and  applause  which  be  expected^ 
luid  k  is  agreed  also,  that  he  made  a  concession  to  Eckins, 
which  he  afterwards  retracted,  that  the  pope  was  head  of 
the  church  by  human  though  not  by  divine  right ;  which 
mside  George  duke  of  Saxony  say,  after  the  dispute  was 
over,  ^  Sive  Jure  divino,  sive  humano  sit  papa»  est  tamen 
papa  :*•  "  Whether  he  be  pope  by  divine  right  or  human, 
be  is  nevertheless  pope/'  .^ 

This  same  year  1519^  Luther's  hoolts  concerning  indul-' 
gences  were  formally  censured  by  the  divines  of  Louvain 
and  Cologne.  The  former  having  consulted  with  the  car- 
dinal of  Tortosa,  afterwards  Adrian  VI.  passed  their  cep* 
sure  OH  the  7th  of  November;  and  the  censure  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  divines  of  Lou- 
vain, was  dated  on  the  30th  of  Angust.  Luther  wrote  im- 
mediately against  these  censures,  and  declared  that  he 
valued  them  not :  that  several  great  and  good  men,  such 
as  Occam,  Picus  Mirandula,  Laurentius  Vaila,  and  others, 
had  been  condenmed  in  the  same  unjust  manner;  nay,  be 
would  venture  to  add  to  the  list,  Jerom  of  Prague  and  John 
HussK  He  charged  those  universities  with  rashness,  in' 
being  the  first  that  declared  against  him;  and  accused 
them  of  want  of  proper  respect  and  deference  to  the  holy 
see,  in  condemning  a  book  presented  to  the  pope,  on 
which  judgment  had  not'yet  been  passed.  About  the  end 
of  this  year^  Luther  published  a  book,  in  which  he  con<* 
tended  for  the 'communion  fteing^ceiebrated  in  both  linds. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Misnia^  Jan.  24, 
1 520.  Luther,  seeing  himself  so  beset  with  adversaries, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  new  emperor,  Charles  V.  of  Spaio, 
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who  was  not  jet  come  ioto  Germany,  an4  aootber  ito  tiia 
elector  of  Ments;  in  botb  which  he  humbly  imptores  pfo-* 
teiitioOf  till  he  should  be  able  to  giv.e  ao  aciioiuyt  0S  bi|i>r 
self  and  bis  opinions  ^  adding,  that  he  did  not.  desire  to  be 
d^ended,  if  he  weite  convicted  of  ijiipiety  or  heresyf  bat 
only  that  he  might  iiot  be  coadeniped  without  a  hearings 
The  former  of  these  letters  is  dated  Jan.  I  $,  1 5^0 ;  the 
latter,  Feb.  4,  The  elector  Frederic  fell  about  this  tiiM 
into  a  dangerous  illness,  which  threw  tbe  who}e  party  into 
great  consternation,  and  occasioned  some  appvehensions  al 
Wittemberg :  but  of  this  he  happily  recovered. 

While  Luther  was  labouring  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
emperor  and  the  bishops  of  Germany,  Eckius  bad  gone  to 
^ome,  to  solicit  bis  condemnation :  which,  it  may  ea^ly 
be  conceived,  was  not  now  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  as 
he  and  his  whole  party  wiere  had  in  abhorJrence,  and  the 
elector  Frederic  was  out  of  favour,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tection which  be  afforded  Luthef.     The  elector  excused 
himself  to  the  pope,  in  a  letter  dated  April  1 ;  which  the 
pope  answered,  and  sent  him  at;  the  same  time  a  copy  of  a 
bull,  in  wbichvhe  was  requirjed  '^^ijt^ber  to  oblige  Luther 
to  retract  his  errors,  or  to  irapi-ison  him  for  the  disposal  of 
the  pope."     This  peremptory  proceeding  alarmed  at  first 
th^  court  of  the  elector,  aud  many  German  nobles  vibo 
were  of  Luther's  party,  but  their  final  resolution  was,  to 
protect  aud  defend   him*      In   the  mean  time,    though 
Luther's  condemnation  was  ^  determined  at  Rome,  Miltitz 
did  not  ce9se  to  treat  in  Germany,  and  to  propose  means 
of  accommodation.    To  this  end  he  applied  to  tl)e  chapter 
of  the  Augustioe  friars  there,  and  prayed  them  to  interpose 
their  auth/^rity,  and  to  beg  of  Luther  that  he  w(»ild  endea-» 
vour  to  conciliate  the  pope  by  a  loiter,  fuJl  of  submisaioa 
and  respect.     Luther  consented  to  write,  and  bis  letter 
bears  date  April  the  6th ;  but  mat^iers  had  been  carried  too 
T^jT  on^both  sides,  ever  tp  ad)aat  of  a  reeonciUation.     The 
mischief  Luther  had  ^ione,  aiid  oomtinaed  iio-doi  lx)  tibe 
papal  authority,  was  irreparable^  and  the  rough  usage  and 
persecutions  he  had  received  from  the  pope's  party  had 
now  inflamed  his  active  ^spirit  to  that  degree,  that  it  was 
i>ot  possible  to  appease  it,  but  by  measures  which  the 
pop^  and  the  coii^n  of  Rome  CQujid  never  be  expected  to 
adopt.     At  all  eve^itsy  ^he  lettjer  he  wrote  at  this  junctura 
Qould  nptjbe  attended  wiih  any  besting  eorisexjuences ;  tlie 
^yh  m^  seqtisieals  wemtpo  inilatkig  for  1  less  degree  of 
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papacy  to  be  jure  dkntw^  but  had  lately  been  comrtneed 
that  it  was  the  kingdom  of  fiabylon  :  that  be  tben  wished  a 

Kneral  council  would  settle  the  communion  in  tKHh  kiads, 
t  now  plainly  saw,  that  it  was  commanded  by. scripture  : 
that  he  did  absolutely  deny  the  seven  sacrametHs,  owning 
IM>  more  than  tbree,  baptism,  penatice,  and  the    Lord^s 
•opper/^  &c.     About  the  same  time  also,  he   published 
anchor  treatise  in  the   German   language,  to  make  the 
fK>urt  of  Rome  odious  to  the  Germans ;  in  which  ^*  he  gives 
a  biatcHry  of  the  wars  raiseci  by  the  popes  against  the  exn^ 
perors,  and  represents  the  miseries  Germany  had  stilfered 
by  them.     He  strives  to  engage  the  emperor  and  princes  of 
Germany  to  espouse  his  party  against  the  pope,  by  main* 
tatningy  that  they  had  the  same  power  over  the  clergy  as 
tbey  bad  over  the  laity,  and  that  there  was  no  appeal  Prom 
ibeir  jurisdiction.     He  advised  the  whole  nation  to  shake 
off  the  pope's   power;  and  proposes   a  reformation,  by 
which  he  subjects  the  pope  and  bishops  to  the  power  of 
the  emperor,  &c,''     Lastly,  that  he  might  not  be  wanting 
if^  any  thing  which  .should  testify  his  abhorrence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  Rome,  Luther  determined  to  treat 
the  pope's  bull  and  decretals  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
bad  ordered  his  writings  to  be  treated  :  and  therefore,  call* 
ing  the  students  at  Wittemberg  together,  he  flung  them 
into  a  fire  prepared  for  tiiat  purpose ;  saying,  *^  Because 
thou  hast  troubled  the  holy  one  of  God,  let  eternal  fire 
trouble  thee.*'     This  ceremony  was  performed,  Dec.  lO, 
1520. 

The  bull  of  Luther's  condemnation  was  carried  into  Ger.- 
OMiny,  and  published  there  by  Eckius,  who  had  solicited 
it  at  Rome;  and  who,  together  with  Jerom  Aleander,  a 
peraoA  eminent  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  was  ki* 
trusted  by  the  pope  with  the  execution  of  it.  In  the  siean 
time,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  after  he  bad  adjusted  the  af&irs 
of  the  Low  Countries,  went  into  Germany,  and  was 
ctomnei  empefor,  Oct.  the  21st,  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle.  The 
pUgue  preventing,  hb  remaining  long  in  that  city,  he  went 
to  Cologne,  and  appointed  a  diet  at  Worms,  to  meet  Jan. 
the  6th,  152i.  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony^  conld  not  be 
preiieat  at  the  coronation,  but  was  left  sick  at  Cologne, 
where  Aleander,  who  accompanied  the  emperor,  presented 
iMAk  with  a,  brief,  which  the.  pope  had  sent  by  him,  and  by 
wMch  his  holiness  g^ve  him  notice  of  the  decree  he  bad 
Made  Jtgauiat  the  errors  of  Lather.    Aleander  told  the 
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elector,  that  tbA  pope  bad  intrusted  himself  and  Eckius 
with  the  aflbir  of  Luther,  which  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
<)uence  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  and,  if  there  wer^ 
90t  a  speedy  stop  put  to  it,  would  undo  the  empire :  tba^ 
,h€  did  hot  doubt,  biit  that  the  elector  would  imitate  the 
einperor,  and  other  princes  of  the  empire,  who  had  re* 
ceived  the  pope^s  judgment  respectfully.  He  informed  bis 
highness  also,  that  he  had  two  things  to  request  of  him  in 
the  nanie  of  the  pope :  ^*  First,  That  he  would  cause  all 
Luther's  books  to  be  burnt ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  would 
either  put  Luther  to  death,  or  imprison  him,  or  sepd  him 
to  the  pope.''  The  pope  sent  also  a  brief  to  the  univer* 
sity  of  Wittemberg,  to  exhort  them  to  put  his  biill  in  exe- 
cution against  Luther:  but  neither  the  elector  nor  the 
university  paid  any  regard  to  his  briefs.  Luther,  at  the 
same  time,  renewed  his  appeal  to  a  future  council,  in  terms 
very  severe  upon  the  pope,  calling  him  tyrant,  heretic, 
apostate,  antichrist,  and  blasphemer;  and  in  it  prays  the 
emperor,  electors,  princes,  and  lords  of  the  empire,  to 
favour  his  appeal,  nor  suffer  the  execution  of  the  bull,  till 
be  should  be  lawfully  summoned,  heard,  and  convicted, 
before  impartial  judges.  This  appeal  is  dated  Nov.  17. 
JErasmus,  indeed,  and  other  German  divines,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  things  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  this  extremity, 
foreseeing,  that  the  fire  which  consumed  Luther's  books 
would  soon  put  all  Germany  into  a  flame.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  to  agree  upon  arbitrators,  or  to  refer  the  whole 
cause  to  the  first  general  council.  But  these  pacific  pro- 
posals came  too  late ;  and  Eckius  and  Aleander  pressed 
the  matter  so  vigorously  both  to  the  emperor  and  the  other 
German  princes,  that  Luther's  books  were  burnt  m  several 
cities  of  Germany.  Aleander  also  earnestly  importun^ 
the  emperor  for  an  edict  against  Luther;  but  he  found 
many  and  great  obstacles.  Luther's  party  was  very  power* 
ful ;  and  Charles  V.  was  not  willing  to  give  so  public  an 
offence  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  bad  lately  refused 
the  empire,  that  he  might  have  it. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  Aleander  gained  a  new 
bull  from  Rome,  which  declared,  that  Luther  had  incurred, 
by  obstinacy,  the  penalty  denounced  in  the  first.  He  also 
wrote  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  the  assistance  of  money 
and  friends,  to  be  used  at  the  diet  of  Worms :  ai^d,  be- 
cause the  Lutherans  insisted  that  the  contest  was  chiefly 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  the  abuses  of  the 
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court  of  Rome,  and  that  they  were  only  persecuted  for  tbe 
sake  of  delWering  up  Germany  to  the  tyranny^  of  that  court; 
he  undertook  to  shew.  That  Luther  bad  broached  many 
errors  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  revived  the 
heresies  of  WicklifF  and  John  Huss.  The  diet  of  Worms 
was  held  in  the  beginning  of  1521;'  where  Aleander,  in 
the  absence  of  Luther,  employed  his  eloquence  and  in- 
terest so  successfully,  that  the  emperor  and  princes  of  the 
empire  were  about  to  execute  the  pope's  bull  against 
Lather  with  severity,  and  without  delay.  Tbe  only  way 
which  the  electcft  of  Saxony  and  Luther^s  friends  could 
invent  to  ward  off  the  blow,  was  to  say,  *^  That  it  was  not 
evident,  that  the  propositions  objected  to  were  his ;  that 
his  adversaries  might  attribute  them  to  him  falsely ;  that 
the  books  from  which  they  were  taken  might  be  forged ; 
and,  above  all,  that  it  was  not  just  to  condemn  him  with- 
out summoning  and  hearing  him.''  The  emperor,  therer 
fore,  with  the  consent  of  the  princes  of  the  diet,  sent 
Sturmius,  an  officer,  from  Worms  to  Wittemberg,  to  con- 
duct Luther  safely  to  the  diet  Sturmius  carried  with  him 
a  **  safe-conduct"  to  Luther,  signed  by  the  emperor  and 
princes  of  the  diet ;  an/d  also  a  letter  from  the  emperor, 
dated  March  21,  1521,  and  directed  ''To  the  honourable, 
beloved,  devout  doctor,  Martin  Luther,  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustine;"  in  which  he  summoned  him  to  appear  at^the 
diet,  and  assured  him,  that  he  need  not  fear  any  violence 
or  ilKtreatment.  Nevertheless,  Luther's  friends  were  much 
against  bis  going ;  some  telling  him,  that,  by  burning  his 
books,  he  might  easily  know  what  censure  would  be  passed 
on  himself ;  others  reminding  him  of  tbe  treatment  they 
had,  upon  a  like  occasion,  shewn  to  John  Huss.  But 
Luther  despised  all  dangers;  and,  in  a  strain  which  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  him,  declared,  that ''  If  he  knew 
there  were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  tiles  upon  the 
houses,  he  would  go." 

He  arrived  accordingly  at  Worms  April  16,  where  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  people  were  assembled^  for  tbe 
sake  of  seeing  a  man  of  whom  so  much  bad  now  been 
heard«  When  be  appeared  before  the  diet,  he  had  two 
questions  put  to  him  by  John  Eckius  :  ''  First,  whether  he 
owned  those  books  for  his  that  went  under  his  name;  and, 
secondly,  Whether  he  intended  to  retract  or  defend  what 
was  contained  in  them."  These  queries  produced  an  alter- 
cation^ which  lasted  some  days ;  but  which  ^ndf  d  at  length 
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in  this  siagle  unci  pef^tBiptorf  declaration  of  LutfaeV,  ^H 
"  finUs»  be  wts  C6AViiic^  by  texts  of  a^crt^nire  ot  evident' 
rewon  (fev  fae  did  hot' think  himself  oM^ged  to  subtnit  to 
tbe  pope,  or  hid  c6unciiir))  he  neither  eould  nor  woilld  re*' 
tract  amy  thing,  beciiuse  it  was  not  lawful  for  hind  td  act 
agaiftst  bii  coi^science.*'     This  beiiig  Luther*s'  final  resolu- 
tion^ the  amperbr  d^blared  to  the  diet,  That  he  was  detei^-' 
mined  to  proceed  aigbinst  hitn  as  a  i^otbrious  heretic ;  but 
that  he  intended,  neviertheless,  ht  sKbuId  return  to  Wh- 
teitfberg,  ac'coi^xlin^  to    the   eondnions  laid  dowii'  iti  his* 
**  »lf€^-coi)du<ct.*'*     Luther  left  Woriins  April  the  26ih,  con- 
ducted by  Stisnrttiius,  who  had  brought  hirh  ;  and  being  ar- 
rived Bi  Friburg,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  empetor  ani 
prineet  of  the  diet,  to  eoinmend  his  cause  to  thetn,  ancl'to 
exciise  faiYnself  for  not  submicting  to  a  recabtatioii.     These 
lettenrwere  conveyed  by  Sturmius,  whotn  he  sent  back, 
6n  pretewee  th^t  he  vi/as  then  out  of  danger ;  but  in  reality, 
as  it  is^  supposed,  that  Sturmius  might  not  be  present  at 
the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  had  been  concerted  bef6re 
Luther  set  out  fron*  Worms ;  for,  the  electrof  of  SaTtbuy,' 
foreseeing  that  theertiperor  was  going  to  make  a  Wbttdy 
edict  against  Luther,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  su{)port 
and  protect  lilfi^  any  longer  without  infolding  hiAikelf  ih 
difficulties,  resolved  to  have  him  taken  afway,  and  c<2rn- 
ceaied.    Thfe  was  proposed  to  Luflier,  and  accordingly 
when  he  went  from  Eyscnac,  May  the  3(f,  through  a'w6oij,' 
in  his  way  to  Witkemberg,  he  was  suddenly  set  tipbn  by 
some  horsemen  in  disguise,  deputed  for  that  ptirpoi^e,  Who 
pretended  to  tSake  hfen  by  foree,  ahd  edrfied  hiiii  sefcredy 
into  the  eastM  of  Wittemberg.     Mekhigr  Adafti'  refat^s, 
that  tteere  wei'e  6nl^  ei^h^t  nobles  privy  to  this  ejf petition, 
which  was  cxdeuted  wh»  ^6  rfiiicb  address  and  fidelity,  that 
no  man  kn^ew  what  wafs  beeome'  of  him,  or  ^here  he'  wa,s.> 
This  contrivance  ptbdttced  two  adtintages?  to  Lutfieir :'  as, 
fir^t,  it  caused  people  to  believe  that  he  wais  taken  away  by 
the  rntrigi^res  of  his  Enemies,  which  made  them  odious,  sxii 
exaaptftraied  men's  mfinds  against  them ';  and,  secdndly,  it' 
secufed  him  against  the  prosecution  which  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  were  mafking  against  him. 

Before  the  diet  of  Worms  was'  dissolVed,  Charles  V.. 
eauised  an  edifct  to  be  drawn  up,  which  was  dated  the  5th 
of  May,  and  solemnly  published  on  the' 26th  in  the  asse&i- 
biy  of  the  electors  and  prhices  h'eld  in  his  palace.  In  tfiis 
edict,  after  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  emperor,  not 
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oply  to  defend  the  Umita  of  the  empire,  but  to  maintaiti 
religion  and  the  trae  faith,  dod  to  extinguish  heresies  in 
their  original,  he  commands,  That  Martin  Luther  be, 
agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  henceforward  looked 
upon  as  a '  member  separated  from  the  church,  a  schis- 
matic, and  an  obstinate  and  notorious  heretic.  He  forbids 
all  persons,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  loss  of 
goods,  and  being  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  to  re- 
ceive or  defend,  maintain  or  protect  him,  either  in  con- 
Tersation  or  in  writing;  and  he  orders,  that,  after  the 
twenty-one  days  alloWed  in  his  safe^conduct,  he  should 
be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  form  of  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  in  what  place  soever  he  should  be:  or, 
at  least,  that  he  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  till  his 
imperial  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  The 
same  punishments  are  denounced  against  all  the  accom- 
plices, adherents^  followers,  or  favourers  of  Luther;  and 
idso  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  print,  sell,  buy,  or  read 
any  of  his  books  :  and,  because  (here  had  been  published 
several  books  concerning  the  same  doctrines,  without  his 
name,  and  several  pictures  dispersed  that  were  injurious  to 
the  pope,  cardinal,  and  bishops,  he  commands  the  magis- 
trates to  seize  and  burn  them,  and  to  punish  the  authors 
aod  printers  of  those  pictures  and  libels.  Lastly,  it  forbids 
in  general  the  printing  of  any  book  concerning  matters  of 
faith^  which  hath  not  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary,  and 
some  neighbouring  university. 

While  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  executed  by  Charles  V.  was 
thundering  throughout  the  empire,  Luther  was  safely  shut 
up  in  bis  castle,  which  he  afterwards  called  his  Hermitage, 
and  his  Patmos.  Here  he  held  a  constant  correspondence 
with  his  friends  at  Wittemberg,  and  was  employed  in  com- 
posing books  in  favour  of  bis  own  cause,  abd  against  his 
adversaries.  He  did  not  however  so  closely  confine  him- 
self, but  that  he  frequently  made  excursions  into  the 
neighbourhood,  though  always  undfer  some  disguise  or 
other.  One  day  he  assumed  the  title  and  appearance  of  a 
nobleman  :  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  act  his 
part  very  gracefully ;  for  a  gentleman  who  attended  hin^ 
under  that  character,  to  an  inn  upon  the  road,  was,  it 
seems,  so  fearful  of  a  discovery,  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  caution  him  against  that  absence  of  mind  peculiar 
tcr  literary  men ;  bidding  him  **  keep  close  to  his  -sword, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  books>  if  by  chance  any 
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should  fall  in  his  way.'*  He  used  sometimes  even  to  go 
out  a  hunting  with  those  few  who  were  in  his  secret ; 
which,  however,  we  may  imagine,  he  did  more  for  health 
than  for  pleasure,  as  indeed  may  be  collected  from  bis 
own  curious  account  of  it.  **  I  was,'*  says  he,  "  lately 
twd  days  a  bunting,  in  which  amusement  I  found  both 
pleasure  and  pain.  We  killed  ar  brace  of  hares,  and  took 
some  unhappy  partridges;  a  very  pretty  employment, 
truly,  for  an  idle  man !  However,  I  could  not  forbear 
theologizing  amidst  dogs  and  nets;  for,  thought  I  to  my- 
self, do  not  we,  in  hunting  innocent  animals  to  death  with 
dogs,  very  much  resemble  the  devil,  who,  by  crafty  wiles 
and  the  instruments  of  wicked  priests,  is  perpetually  seek* 
ing  whom  he  may  devour?  Again:  We  happened  to 
take  a  leveret  alive,  which  I  put  into  my  pocket,  with  an 
intent  to  preserve  it ;  yet  we  were  not  gone  far,  before 
the  dogs  seized  upon  it,  as  it  was  in  my  pocket,  and  wor- 
ried it.  Just  so  the  pope  and  the  devil  rage  furiously  to 
destroy  the  souls  that  I  have  saved,  in  spite  of  all  my  en- 
deavours to  prevent  tbem.  In  short,  I  am  tired  of  hunt- 
ing these  little  innocent  beasts;  and  had  rather  be  em- 
ployed, as  I  have  been  for  some  time,  in  spearing  bears, 
wolves,  tigers,  and  foxes ;  that  is,  in  opposing  and  con- 
founding wicked  and  impious  divines,  who  resemble  those 
savage  animals  in  their  qualities.*' 

Weary  at  length  of  his  retirement,  he  appeared  publicly 
again  at  Wittemberg,  March  6,  1522,  after  he  had  b^en 
absent  about  ten  months.  He  appeared  indeed  without 
the  elector's  leave,  but  immediately  wrote  him  a  letter,  to 
prevent  his  being  offended.  The  diet  of  Charles  V.  severe 
as  it  was^  had  given  little  or  no  check  to  Luther's  doctrine; 
for  the  emperor  was  no  sooner  gone  into  Flanders,  than 
his  edict  was  neglected  and  desjDised,  and  the  doctrine 
seemed  to  spread  even  faster  than  before.  Carolostadius,. 
in  Luther's  absence,  had  acted  with  even  more  vigour  than 
his  leader,  and  had  attempted  to  abolish  the  use  of  mass, 
to  remove  images  out  of  the  churches,  to  set  aside  auri- 
cular confession,  invocation  of  saints,  the  abstaining  frofVt 
meats  ^  had  allowed  the  monks  to  leave  their  monasteries, 
.to  neglect  their  vows  and  to  marry ,^  and  thus  had  quite 
changed  the  doc^trine  and  discipline  of  the  church  at  Wit- 
temberg: all  which,  though  not  against  Luther*s  senti- 
ments, was  yet  blamed  by  him,  a^  being  rashly  and  ua« 
AcasoDably  done.     The  reJForiDeition' was  still  conGnedl  to 
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Germaoy ;  it  bad  not  extended  M>  France;  and  Henry  VIIL- 
pf  England  made  the  mosf:  rigo^pous  acts  to  prerent  Us  en-  . 
tering  bis  r^alm ;  and  to  shew  bis  zeal  for  the  bply  see^ 
wrote  a  treajtise  **  Of  th.e  seven  Sacramenis,'^  against  Lu- 
ther's book  ^'Of  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ;^'  which  he  pre- 
ae/Ujted  to  Leo  X.  in  Oct.  1521.  The  pope .  received  it 
ifavoi^rably,  and  o^plimeoted  Henry  with  the  title  q( 
<^  Defiender  of  the  Faith.**  Luther,  however,  paid  ib 
regard  to  his  dignity,  but  treated  both  his  person  and 
p.efformance  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner.  Henry 
,  t^Qoiplained  of  this  rude  usage  to  the  princes  of  Saxony ; 
and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  replied,  in  behalf 
q(  Henfy*s  tre^ti^e  :  but  neither  the  king's  complaint, 
i^or  line  bishop's  reply,  were  attended  with  any  visible 
eflCects. 

jLuther  now  made  open  war  with  the  pope  and  bishops ; 
and,  that  he  might  make  the  people  despise  their  authority 
as  much  as  possible,  he  wrote  o^ie  book  against  the  pope's 
^ull,  ^nd  another  against  the  order  falsely  called   *<  the 
order  of  bishops.**    The  sapie  year,  1522,.  he  wiote  a  let- 
ter, July  the  2S^th,  to  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  which  he  ^sured  theiPy  that  he  was  labouring  to 
ei^tab^isb  t^eir  doctf^e  ii)  Germany*  and  exhorted  them 
not  to  return  to  the  cominunion  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
and  he  published  also  this. year,  a  trauflation  of  the  ^'  New 
Testament*'  in  the  German  tougue,  which  was  a;fter%vards 
.corrected  by  hini^elf  apd  Mel/^nctboo*    This  translation 
having  boeti  printed  several  times,  and  in  general  circular 
tion,  Ferdinand^  archduke  of  Austria,,  the  emperor's  bro- 
ther, made  a  very  severe  edict,  to  suppress  its  publication, 
and  forbade  all  the  subjects  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  have 
any  copies  of  it,  or  of  Luther'^s  other  books.     Some  other 
princes  followed  his  example,  which  provoked  Luther  to 
write  a  treatise  **  Of  the.  secular  power,**  in  i^hich  he  ac- 
pus^es  them  of  tyr^anny  land  impiety.    The  diet  of  the  em- 
pire was  held  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  to 
which  Adrian  VL  sent  his  brief,  dated  Nov.  the  25tb ;  fot 
Leo  X.  died  Dec.  2,  1521,  and  Adrian  had  been  elected 
pope  the  9th  of  Jan.  following.     In  this  brief,  among  other 
things,  he  informs  the  diet,  that  he  had  heard,  with  grief, 
that  Martin  Luther,  after  the  sientence  of  LeoX.  which 
was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  edict  of  Worms,  con- 
tinued to  teach  the  same  errors,  and  daily  to  publish  boob 
full  of  heresies :  that  it  appeared  strange  to  him^  that  do 
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large  and  so  religious  a  nation  coald  be  seduced  by  a 
wretched  apostate  friar :  that  nothing,  however,  could  be 
oiore  pernicious  to  Christendom :  and  that,  therefore,  h^ 

'  tohorts  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  Lu- 
ther, and  the  authors  of  these  tumults,  return  to  their 
duty;  or,  if  they  refuse  and  continue  obstinate,  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire^  and 
the  severity  of  the  last  edict. 

.  The  resolution  of  this  diet  was  published  in  the  form  of 
an  edict,  March  6,  1523  ;  but  it  had  no  effect  in  checking 
the  Lutherans,  who  still  went  on  in  the  same  triumphant 
manner.  This  year  Luther  wrote  a  great  many  tracts : 
among  the  rest,  one  upon  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate ;  with  which  FVederic  elector  of  Saxony 
is  said  to  have  been  highly  pleased.     He  sent,  about  the 

r  same  time,  a  writing  in  the  German  languskge  to  the  Wal- 
denses,  or  Picards,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  had  ap- 
plied to  him  *^  about  worshipping  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
eucbarist.'*  He  wrote  also  another  book,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  senate  and  people  of  Prague,  /^  concerning 
the  institution  of  ministers  of  the  church.'*  He  drew  up  a 
form  of  saying  mass.  He  wrote  a  piece  entitled  **  An 
Example  of  Popish  Doctrine  and  Divinity  ;^'  which  Du- 
pin  calls  a  satire  against  nuns,  and  those  who  profess  a 
monastic  life.  He  wrote  also  against  the  vows  of  virginity, 
in  his  preface  to  his  commentary  on  1  Cor.  vii.^  and  his  ex- 
hortations here  were,  it  seems,  followed  with  effects  ;  for, 
soon  after,  nine  nuns  eloped  from  a  nunnery,  and  were 
brought  to  Wittemberg.  Whatever  offence  this  proceed- 
ing might  give  to  the  papists,  it  was  highly  extolled  by 
Luther  ;  who,  in  a  book  written  in  the  German  language, 
compares  the  deliverance  of  these  nuns  from  the  slavery  of 
a  monastic  life,  to  that  of  the  souls  which  Jesu^  Christ  has 
delivered  by  his  death.  This  year  he  had  occasion  to  la^ 
inent  the  death  of  two  of  his  followers,  who  were  burnt  at 
Brussels,  and  were  the  first  who  suffered  martyrdom  for 
his  doctrine.  He  wrote  also  a  consolatory  epistle  to  three 
noble  ladies  at  Misnia,  who  w^re  banished  from  the  duke 
of  Saxony's  court  at  Friburg,  for  reading  his  books.   , 

In  the  beginning  of  1524,  Clement  VH.  sent  a  legate 
into  Germany  to  the  diet  which  was  to  be  held  at  Nurem- 
berg. This  pope  had  succeeded  Adrian,  who  died  in  Oct. 
1523,  and  had,  a  little  before  his  death,  canonized  Benno^ 
who  was  bishop  of  Meissen  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII . 
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ftnd  one  of  the  most  zealovt  defenders  of  tlie  holy  see. 
Luther,  imagining  that  this  was  done  directly  to  oppose 
him,  drew  up  a  piece  with  this  title,  '*  Against  the   new 
Idol  and  Devil  set  up  at  Meissen ;"  in  which  be  treats  the 
memorjr  of  Gregory  with  great  freedom,  and  does  not  spare 
even  Adrian.     Clement  VII/s  legate,  therefore,  represent- 
ed to  the  diet  at  Nuremberg  the  necessity  of  enforcing^  the 
execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  which  had  been  strangely 
neglected  by  the  princes  of  the  empire;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  legatees  solicitations,  which  were  very  pressing,  the 
decrees  of  that  diet  were  thought  so  ineffectual,  that  they 
were  condemned  at  Rome,  and  rejected  by  the  emperor. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  dispute  between  Luther  and 
firasmus  began  about  free-will.     Erasmus  bad  been  much 
courted  by  the  papists  to  write  agpiinst  Luther ;  but  had 
hitherto  avoided  the  task,  hy  saying,  **  that  Luther  was 
too  great  a  man  for  him  to  write  against,  and  that  be  had 
learned  more  from  one  short  page  of  Luther,  than  from  all 
the  large  books  of  Thomas  Aquinas.*^     Besides,  Erasn^us 
was  all  along  of  opinion,  that  writing  would  not  be  found 
an  effectual  way  to  end  the  differences,  and  esublish  the 
peace  of  ^e  church.     Tired  out,  however,  at  length  with 
the  importunities  of  the  pope  and  the  catholic  princes^  and 
desirous  at  the  same  time  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion 
of  favouring  a  cause  which  he  would  not  seem  to  favour, 
he  resolved  to  write  against  Luther,  though,  as  he  telk 
Melanctboii,  it  was  wi^i  some  reluctance ;.  and  he  chose 
free-will  for  the  subject.     His  book  was  entitled  '^  A  dia- 
triba,    or  Conference  about  Free-will,**  and  was  written 
with  much  moderation,  and  without  personal  reBectioas. 
He  tells  Luther  in  the  preface,  *^  that  he  ought  not  to  take 
bis  differing  from  him  in  opinion  ill,  because  b6  had  allowed 
hio^self  the  liberty  of  differing  from  the  judgment  of  popes, 
councils,  universities,  and  doctors  of  the  church."     Luther 
was  son)e  tiiTie  before  he  answered  Erasmus's  book,  but 
at  last  published  a  treatise  **  De  servo  arbitrio,  or.  Of  the 
!;5ervitude  of  Man's  Will  ;'*  and  though  Melanctbon  had 
pron^ised   Erasmus,  that  Luther  should  answer  him  with 
civility  and  moderation,  yet  Luther.had  so  little  regard  to 
Melancthon's  promise,  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing  more 
severe.     He  accused  Erasmus  of  being  careless  about  reli- 
gion, and  little  ^solicitous  what  became  of  it,  provided  the 
world  continued  in  peace ;  and  that  his  notions  were  rather 
philosoplncal   than  Christian.     Erasmus  immediately  re- 
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plied  fto  Luther,  io  a  piece  called  ^*  Hyperaipistea  ;*'  in 
the  fint  part  of  which  be  answers  his  arguments,  and  in  the 
second  bis  personal  reflections.  , 

In  October  1524,  Luther  threw  ofl^the  monastic  habit; 
which,  though  not  premeditated  and  designed,  was  yet  a 
very  proper  preparative  to  a  step  he  tools  the  year  after ; 
we  mean,  his  marriage  with  Catherine  de  Bore»  Cathe- 
rine de  Bore  was  a  gentleman^s  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
nun,  and  was  one  of  those  whom  we  mentioned  as  escaping 
fi^m  the  nunnery  in  1523.  Luther  had  a  design  to  marry 
her  to  Olacios,  a  minister  of  Ortamunden ;  but  she  did  not 
like  Glacins,  and  Luther  married  her  himself,  June  13, 
1585.  This  conduct  of  his  was  blamed  not  only  by  the 
catholics)  but,  as  Melanctbon  says,  by  those  of  his  own 
pMty.  He  was  even  for  some  time  ashamed  of  it  himself; 
and  owns,  *'  that  his  marriage  had  made  him  so  despicable, 
that  he  hoped  his  humiliation  would  rejoice  the  angels, 
and  v;ex  the  devils.^*  Melanctbon  found  him  so  afflicted 
with  what  be  bad  done,  that  he  wrote  some  letters  of  con^* 
solution  to  him :  he  adds,  however,  that  **  this  accident 
may  possibly  not  be  without  its  use,  ar  it  tends  to  humble 
him  a  little :  for  it  is  dangerous,*'  says  he,  *^  not  only  for  a 
priest,  but  for  any  man,  to  be  too  much  elated  and  puflTed 
^P  9  great  success  giving  occasion  to  the  sin  of  a  high 
mind,  not  only,  as  the  orator  says,  in  fools,  but  sometimes 
even  in  wise  men.''  It  was  not  so  much  the  marriage,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  precipitation  with 
which  it  was  done,  that  occasioned  the  censures  passed 
upon  Luther.  He  married  very  suddenly,  and  at  a  time, 
when  Germany  was  groaning  under  the  miseries  of  war, 
which  was  said  at  least  to  be  owing  to  Lutheranism. .  It 
was  thought  also  an  indecent  thing  in  a  man  of  forty-two 
years  of  agt*,  who  was  then,  as  he  declared,  restoring  the 
gospel  and  reforniing  mankind,  to  involve  himself  in  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  of  six  and  twenty,  upon  any  pretext. 
But  Lutner,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little 
from  this  abashment,  assumed  his  former  air  of  intrepidity, 
and  boliily  supported  what  he  had  done  with  reasons.  **  I 
took  a  wife,"  says  he,  '*  in  obedience  to  my  father's  com- 
mands, and  hastt'tied  the  consummati<»n,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent impediments,  and  stop  the  tongues  of  slanderer^."  It 
appears  from  his  own  confessions, .  that  this  reformer  was 
very  fond  of  Mrs.  de  Bore^  and  used  to  call  her  his.  Cathe - 
rin^ ;  which  occasioned  siome  glanderous  reflectioM:  uud 
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therefore,  sajs  be,  **  I  married  of  t  sudden,  not  onl^  that  I 
might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  ttie  clainours  which  I  knew 
would  be  raised  against  me,  but  to  stop  tiie  mouths  of  those 
who  reproached  me  with  Catherine  de  Bore.'*  Luther 
also  gives  us  to  understand,  that  he  did  it  partly  as  concur- 
ring with  his  grand  scheme  of  opposfng  the  catholics. 
^'  See/'  says  he,  ^'  because  they  are  thus  mad,  I  have  so 
prepared  myself,  that,  before  I  die,  I  may  be  found  by 
pod  in  the  state  in  which  I  was  created,  and,  if  possible, 
Retain  nothing  ^f  my  former  popish  life.  Therefore  let 
them  rave  yet  more,  and  this  will  be  their  last  farewell ; 
for  my  mind  presages,  that  I  shall  soon  be  called  by  God 
ttato  bis  g^ce :  therefore,  at  my  father's  commands,  I  have 
taken  a  wife."  In  another  letter  he  speaks  thus  :  '<  I  hope 
I  shall  live  a  little  longer,  and  I  would  not  deny  this  last 
obedience  to  my  father,  who  required  it  in  hopes  of  issue, 
and  also  to  confirm  the  doctrines  I  have  taught." 

Luther,  notwithstanding,  was  not  himself  altogether  sa- 
tisfied with  these  reasons.  He  did  not  think  the  step  be 
had  taken  could  be  sufficiently  justified  upon  the  principles 
of  human  prudence ;  and  therefore  we  find  htm,  in  otfaer 
fiaces,  endeavouring  to  account  for  it  from  a  supernatural 
impulse.  ^'  The  wise  men  amongst  us  are  greatly  pro^ 
Toked,"  says  he ;  **  they  are  forced  to  own  the  thing  to  be 
of  God,  but  the  disguise  of  the  persons  under  which  it  is 
transacted,  namely,  of  the  young  woman  and  raysdf, 
makes  them  think  and  say  every  thing  that  is  wicked:" 
And  elsewhere  :  ^^  The  Lord  brought  me  suddenly,  when 
I  was  thinking  of  other  matters,  to  a  marriage  with  Cathe* 
i;itte  de  Bore,  the  nun."  His  party  seem  also  to  have  fa- 
voured this  supposition.  Thus  says  Melancthon  :  ^' As  for 
the  unreasonabjeness  and  want  of  consideration  in  this 
marriage,  on  which  account  our  adversaries  will  chiefly 
slander  us,  we  must  take  heed  lest  that  disturb  Us :  for 
perhaps  there  is  some  secret,  or  something  divine  couched 
under  it,  concerning  which  it  does  not  become  us  to  in«» 
quire  too  curiously ;  nor  ought  we  to  regard  the  scoffs  6f 
those  who  exercise  neither  piety  towards  God,  nor  virtue 
towards  men.*'  But  whether  there  was  any  thing  divine  in 
it  or  not,  Luther  found  himself  extremely  happy  in  his 
new  state,  and  especially  after  his  wife  had  brought  him  a 
son.  •*  My  rib  Kate,"  says  he  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  **  de- 
sires her  compliments  to  you,  and  thanks  you  for  the  fa- 
vour of  your  kind  letter.    She  is  very  well,  through  God's 
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vierc^.     She  is  obedient  and  complying  with  me  in  all 
things,  and  more  agreeable,  I  thank  God,  than  I  could 
have  expected ;  so  that  I  would  not  change  my  poverty  for 
|he  wealth  of  Croesus."     He  was  heard  to  say^  Seckendorf 
tells  us,  "  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  wife  for  the 
kingdem  of  France,  nor  for  the  riches  of  the  Venetians, 
and  that  ^or  three  reasons :    first,  because  she  had  been 
given  him  by  God,  at  the  time  when  he  implored  the  a$- 
sistan^e  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  finding  a  good  wife :  secondly, 
because,  though  she  w^s  not  without  faults,  yet  she  had 
fewer  than  other  women :  and,  thirdly,  because  she  reli- 
giously observed   the   conjugal   fidelity  she  owed  him.'* 
There  was  at  first  a  report,  that  Catherine  de  Bore  was 
brought  to  bed  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Luther ;  but 
Erasmus,  who  wrote  that  news  to  one  of  his  friends,  ac- 
knowledged the  falsehood  of  it  a  little  after,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  dated  the  13th  of  March,   1526  :  "  Luther's  mar- 
riage is  certain ;  the  report  of  his  wife's  being  so  speedily 
brought  to  bed  is  false  ;  but  I  hear  she  is  now  with  child. 
If  the  common  story  be  true,  that  antichrist  shall  he  born 
0f  a  monk  and  a  nun,  as  some  pretended,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  antichrists  are  there  in  the  world  already  ?  I  was 
in  hopes  that  a  wife  would  have  made  Luther  a  little 
tamer :  but  he,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  has  published, 
indeed,  a  most  elaborate,  but  as  virulent  a  book  against 
me,  as  ever  he  wrote.     What  wilt  become  of  the  pacific  ^ 
£rasmu8,  to  be  obliged  to  descend  upon  the  stage,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  gladiators  are  usually  dismissed  from  the 
service ;  and  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  fight  with  beasts !" 

In  the  mean  time  the  disturbances  in  Germany  increased 
every  day ;  and  the  war  with  the  Turks,  which  brought 
the  empire  into  danger,  forced  Charles  V.  at  length  to  call 
a  diet  at  Spires  by  hh  letters.  May  24,  1525.  After  he 
bad  given  the  reasons  why  the  diet  was  not  held  the  year 
before,  as  it  was  appointed,  he  said,  ^*  That  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  imperial  diets  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  matters  of  religion  i  for  he  acknowledged,  that^  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the  Christian  reli* 
gion,  to  maintain  the  rights  settled  by  their  ancestors,  and 
to  prevent  novelties  and  pernicious  doctrines  from  arising 
an^  spreading ;  but  that,  being  certified  that  the  edict  of 
Worms  was  not  executed  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  that 
there  had  been  commotions  and  rebellions  in  some  places, 
that  the  princes  and  members  of  the  empire  had  many 
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quarrels  among  themselves^  that  the  Turk  was  ready  (9 
break  in  upon  the  territories  of  the  empire^  and  tliat  there 

'  were  many  disorders  which  needed  a  reformation,  he  bad 
therefore  appointed  an  imperial  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg 
upon  the  Ist  of  October.^'     Few  of  the  princes,  howeyer, 
being  able  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  on  account  of  the  popular 
tumults  which  prevailed,  ihe  diet  was  prorogued,  and  fixed 
again  at  Spires,  where  it  was  held  in  June  1526.     The 
emperor  was  not  present  in  person:  but  Ferdinand  bis 
brother,  and  six  other  deputies,  acted  in  his  name.     The 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  landgprave  of  Hesse,  who  were 
of  Lutber^s  party,  came  to  it     At  the  opening  of  it,  uppn 
the  25tb,  the  emperor^s  deputies  proposed  such  things  as 
were  to  be  the  subject  of  consultation,  and  said,  ^^  That  it 
was  the  emperor^s  design,  that  the  members  of  this  diet 
should  prescribe  the  means  of  securing  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  ,the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  derived  ta 
us  by  tradition ;  the  punishments  they  should  suffer,  who 
did  any  thing  contrary  ;  and  how  the  popish  princes  might 
assist  each  other  best,  in  executing  the  edict  of  Worms.** 
The  deputies  nominated  to  debate  this  matter,  were,  among 
others,  the  landg/ave  of  Hesse,  Sturmius  deputy  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  Cressy  deputy  of  Nuremberg,  who  embraced 
Luther's  doctrine ;  so  that  they  coald  form  no  resolution 
conformable  to  the  edict  of  Worms,  but  dispute?  ensued, 
and  things  were  likely  to  end  in  a  rupture.    The  elector 
of  Saxony,  landgrave  of  Hesse,   and  their  party,,  were 
ready  to  withdraw ;  but  Ferdinand,  and  the  emperor's  de- 

'  puties,  foreseeing  that  if  the  diet  broke  up  with  these  ani- 
mosities, and  came  to  no  conclusion,  alt  Germany  would 
be  in  danger  of  falling  into  quarrels,  took  pains  to  pacify 
them,  and  brought  them  at  last  to  make  the  following  reso- 
lution :  viz.  **  That  it  being  necessary,  for  the  welfare  pf 
religion  and  the  public  peace,  to  call  a  national  council  io 
Germany,  or  a  general  one  in  Christendom,  which  should 
be  opened  within  a  year,  deputies  should  be  sent*to  the 
emperor,  to  desire  him  to  return  to  Germany  as  soon  as 
be  could,  and  to  hold  a  council ;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  princes  and  states  should  so  demean  themselves 
concerning  the  edict  of  Worms,  as  to  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  their  carriage  to  God  and  the  emperor.^' 

Before  this  resolution  of  the  diet  appeared,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  landgrave  of  Hessey  proposed  to  the  depe^ 
ties  of  Strasburg  and  Nuremberg,  to  make  a  league  in  the 
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defence  of  those  who  should  follow  the  new  doctrine^  and 
.to  bring  the  cities  of  Francfort  and  Uim  into  it ;  but  the 
deputies  could  then  give  no  other  answer,  than  that  they 
would  consult  their  cities  about  it.     Affairs  were  now  in 
great  confusion  in  Germany ;  and  they  were  not  less  so 
in  Italy ;  for  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  during  which  Rome  was  twice  taken,  and  the 
pope  imprisoned.     While  the  princes  were  thus  employed 
in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  Luther  persisted  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  by  opposing  the 
papists,  as  by  combating  the  anabaptists  and  other  fanatical 
sects ;  which,  having  taken  the  advantage  of  his  contest 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  had  sprung  up  and  establislied 
themselves  in  several  places.     In  1527,  Lpther  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  about  the 
heart,  which  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but 
recovering  from  this,  he  was  attacked  a  second  time  with  a 
spiritual  temptation^  which  he  calls,  <*  Colapbum  Satanas, 
— a  blow  of  Satan.''    He  seemed,  as  he  telTs  us,  to  perceive 
at  his  left  ear  a  prodigious  beating,  as  it  were  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  this  not  only  within,  but  also  without  h\s 
head ;  and  so  violent  withal,  that  he  thought  every  moment 
he  was  going  to  expire.     Afterwards,  when  he  felt  it  only 
in  the  inner  part  of  his  head,  he  grew  almost  senseless, 
was  all  over  chilly,  and  not  able  to  speak :  but,  recovering 
himself  a  little,  he  applied  himself  to  prayer,  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  lamented  grievously  his  un worthi- 
ness of  martyrdom,  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  ardently 
desired.     In  this  situation,  be  made  a  will,  for  he  had  a 
son,  and  his  wife  was  again  with  child,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended his  family  to  the  care  of  heaven  :  *^  Lord  God,*^ 
says  he,  ^*  I  thank  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  poor 
upon  earth,  and  a  beggar.     I  have  neither  house,  nor  land, 
nor  possessions,  nor  money,  to  leave.     Thou  bast  given  me 
a  wife  and  children ;  take  them,  I  beseech  thee,  under  thy 
care,  and  preserve  them,  as  thou  hast  preserved  me.^'     He 
was,  however,  permitted  to  recover  from  this  terrible  con- 
dition ;  but  he  often  spoke  of  it  afterwards  to  his  friend's 
as  one  of  the  severest  buffetings  he  had  ever  received  from 
Satan.     Perhaps  our  medical  readers  will  be  disposed  to 
consider  it  in  a  very  different  light 

The  troubles  of  Germany  still  continuing,  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  call  a  diet  at  Spires  in  1529,  to  require  the 
assistance  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  against  the  Tarks, 
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who  had  takeii  Budai  and  tb  find  out  some  meinis  bf  allay- 
ing the  contests  about  religioD,  wbick  iircreased  d^ily.     In 
this  diet  were  long  and  violent  debates-,  after  which  the 
decree  of  the  former  diet  of  Spires  was  agaiti  agreed  to>  in 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  concerning  the  ex^atioA  of 
the  edict  of  Worms,  the  prineesr  of  the  empire  ihontd  acf 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  might  give  a  good  aeoount 
of  their  manageoiient  to  God  and  the  6mperov«     Bot,  be- 
cause some  had  taken  occasion  frott  theiie  genetal  €erni&, 
to  maintain  all  sorts  of  new  doctrites,  they  m^e  a  new 
decree  itf  thid  diet,  to  explain  that  of  the  former  ;  by  wbieAr 
it  was  appointed,  **  That  in  those  places  where  the  edfet 
of  Worms  had  hitherto  been  observed,  they  should   slitt 
ke^ep  to  the  execution  of  it,  till  ^  council  shonid  be  caHed 
by  the  emperor ;  that  those,  who  had  taken  up  new  opi- 
nions, and  could  not  be  brought  to  quit  them  without-  the 
hazard  of  some  sedition,  shonld  be  quiet  for  the  fotnre, 
and  not  admit  of  any  alterations  till  the  meeting  of  tbe 
council ;  that  the  new  doctrine  about  the  encharist,  which 
bad  been  started  of  late,  shonld  not  be  entertained  ;  that 
the  mass  should  not  be  left  off,  nor  the  celebration  of  it 
be  hindered,  even  in  those  places  where  the  reformed  doc- 
trine prevailed ;  that  the  anabaptists  should  be  proscribed ; 
that  the  ministers  of  the  word  of  God  shotiid  preach  it 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  church,  and  should 
abstain  from  speaking  of  any  other  doctrines,  till  the  coun* 
cil  should  meet ;  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  should 
live  in  peace,  and  not  commit  acts  of  hostility  upon  one 
another,  under  a  pretence  of  religion ;  and  that  one  prince 
should  not  protect  the  subjects  of  another." 

The  elector  John  of  Saxony  (for  Frederic  was  dead),  the 
elector  of  Brandemborg,  Ernest  and  Francis  dukes  of  Lu- 
nenburg, the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  An- 
halt,  protested  against  this  decree  of  the  diet.  Their  rea- 
sons were,  ^*  That  they  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  to  in^ 
fringe  upon  th^  determination  of  the  former  diet,  which 
had  granted  liberty  in  religion,  till  the  holding  of  the 
cbuncil ;  that  that  resolution,  having  been  taken  hy  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  empire,  co^ntd 
not  be  repealed  but  by  the  like  consent ;  that,  in  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg,  the  original  cause  of  all  the  differences  in 
religion  was  searched  into,  and  that,  to  allay  thenr,  they 
had  offered  to  the  pope  eighty  .articles,  to  which  bis  holi- 
ness had  given  no  answer;  that  the  effect  of  their. consuls 
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tations  bftd  always  been^  that  the  best  way  to  end  ^isputea 
and  xeform  abases  was  to  bold  a  council ;  that  they  .€|oiil4 
not  suffer  opinions  to  be  forced  from  them,  w^ich  they 
judged  true  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  before  th<e 
council  was  held  ;  that  their  ministers  had  proyed,  by  in-f 
vincible  arguments  taken  out  of  Scripturei  that  the  popish  . 
mass  was  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Cbri$^  and 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  so  tb^t  they  could  not  agv^ 
to  what  was  ordered  in  the  diet ;  that  they  knew  tbe  judg- 
ment of  their  churches  concerning  the  presence  of  the  biMly , 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  but  that  they  ought 
not  to  make  a  decree  against  those  who  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  because  they  were  neither  summoned  nor  h.^?d  i 
.  that  they  could  indeed  venture  to  approve  of  tb^tclc^^l^ 
about  preaching  the  gospel  according  to  tbe  ill|erpfela(tip^ 
received  in  the  churchy  since  that  did  not  d^erknind  the 
matter,  it  being  yet  in  dispute  what  was  th^e  triie  church ; 
that  there  was  nothing  more  certain  than  the  word  M  Go^ 
itself,  which  explains  itself^  aiid  therefore  they  would  take 
cajre,  that  nothing  else  should  be  taught  but  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  their  purity ;  that  they  ate  the  only  in- 
fallible rule,  and  that  all  human  traditions  are  uncertain  ; 
that  the  decree  of  the  former  diet  was  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  but  that  this  last  would  infallibly  beget 
wars  and  troubles.     For  these  reasons  they  could  not  ap- 
prove of  the  decree  of  the  diet,  bull  yet  would  do  nothing 
that  should  be  blame-worthy,  till  a  council,  either  general 
or  national,  should  be  held.''     Fourteen  c^ies,  viz.  Strad- 
burg,    Nuremberg,   Ulm,   Constance,    Betlinsen,    Wiad- 
sheim,  Memmingen,  Lindow,   Kempten,  Haifbroo,  Isny,. 
Weissemburg,  Nortlingen,  S.  Gal,  joined  in  this  protes- 
tation,  which  was  put  into  writing,  and  published  the  19th 
of  April,  1529,  by  an  instrument,  in  which  they  appealed: 
from  all  that  should  be  done,  to  the  emperpr,  a  future 
council,    either  general  or  national,    or  to  unsuspected 
judges ;  and  accordingly  they  appointed  deputies  to  send 
to  the  emperor,  to  petition  that  tiiis  decree  might  be  re- 
voked.    This  was  the  famous  protestatioa,  which  gave  the 
name  of  Protestants  to  the  reformers  in  Germany. 

After  this,  the  protestaet  princes  laboured  to  make  a 
firm  league  among  themselves,  and  with  the  free  ci^iea^ 
that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  each  other  against  the 
emperor,,  and  the  catholic  princes.  This  lieague  bad  beea 
several  times  proposed  before  i»  bu^  after  the  pretestation 
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just  related,  ibey  judged  it  necessary  not  to  delay  it  any 
longer,  and  so  drew  up  a  form  of  it  at  Nuremberg.  The 
deputies  of  the  princes  and  cities  being  met  at  S«vaback, 
the  aflair  was  there  proposed;  but  the  deputies  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  alledgiog,  that  since  this  league  was 
made  for  the  security  of  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  they 
ought  all  unanimously  to  agree  about  thia  doctrine ;  they 
ordered,  therefore,  that  a  summary  of  their  doctrine,  con- 
tained in  several  beads,  should  be  read,  that  it  might  be 
received,  and  approved  unanimously  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly. The  deputies  of  the  protestants  at  the  diet  of  Spires 
soon  after,  viz.  Sept.  12,  waited  upon  the  emperor  at  Pla- 
eentia,  where  he  stayed  a  little,  as  he  returned  from  bis 
coronation  at  Bologna  ;  and  assuried  fargo,  that  **  their  mas- 
ters had  opposed  the  decree  of  that  diet  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  because  they  foresaw  it  would  occasion  many 
troubles;  that  they  implored  his  imperial  majesty  not  to 
think  ill  of  them,  and  to  believe,  that  they  wduld  beartheir 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Tusks,  and  other  charges  of 
the  empire,  according  to  their  duty  ;  that  they  begp^ed  bis  i 

protection,  and  a  favourable  answer  to  the  memorial  they  ^ 

bad  presented  him.'*  The  emperor,  content  with  their  sub- 
mission, promised  them  an  answer,  when  be  had  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  council  :^  and  Oct.  13,  sent  them  word  in 
¥rriting,  that  <'  the  decree  of  the  diet  seemed  to  prevent 
all  innovations,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  empire; 
that  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  allies,  ought  to  approve 
of  it ;  that  he  desired  a  council  as  much  as  they,  though 
that  would  not  have  been  necessary,  if  the  edict  of  Worms 
bad  been  duly* executed  ;  that  what  had  been  once  enacted 
by  the  major  part  of  thie  members  of  the  diet  could  not  be 
disannulled  by  the  opposition  of  some  of  them ;  that  he 
had  written  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  others,  to  receive 
and  execute  the  decree  of  the  diet ;  and  hoped  they  Would 
the  sopner  submit  tio  his  order,  because,  an  union  and 
peace  were  necessary  at  this .  time,  when  the  Turk  was  in 
Germany.'* 

The  deputies  having  recrived  this  answer,  drew  up  an 
ace  of  appeal,  and  caused  it  to  be  presented  to  the  em- 
peror ;  which  e^nraged  him  so  extreinely,  that  he  confined 
them  to  thehr  lodgings,  and  forbade  tht;m  to  write  into 
Germany  upon  pain  of  death.  One  of  the  deputies,  who 
happened  to  be  absent  when  this  order  was  given,  wrote 
immediately  to  the  senate  of  Nuremberg  an  account  of 
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^!«liat  luMi  pa^K94;;  2^^  this  waa  tratnismitted  lo  the  elector! 
ci  Saxony,  the,  landgrave  of  Hesse^  and  other  confederates^ 
virho  met  at  SmalkaM  in  November.  Here  it  was  first  of 
all  proposed,  to  agree  upon  a  confession  of  faith  ;  which 
accordingly  was  prepared,  and  afterwards  offered  at  the- 
diet  of  Augsburg,  in  June  1530.  The  emperor  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  read  in  a  full  diet,  but  only  in  a  spec^ial  as- 
sembly  of  the  grinces  and  other  members  of  the  empire ; 
after  which  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  that  they  might 
consult  what  resolutions  should  be  formed.  Some  thought 
that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  be .  put  in  execution  ; 
others  were  for  referring  the  matter  to  the  decision^  of  a 
certain  number  of  honest,  learned,  and  indifferent  persons; 
a  third  party  were  for  having  it  confuted  by  the  catholic 
divines,  and  the  confutation  to  be  read  in  a  full  diet,  be- 
fore the  protestanis ;  and  these  prevailed.  The  protestaots 
afterwards  presented  an  apology  for  their  confession ;  but 
the  emperor  would  not  receive  it ;  they  were,  however, 
hoth  made  public  This  confession  of  faith,  which  was 
afterwards  called  '^The  confession  of  Augsburg,''  was  drawn 
up  by  Melaucthon,  the  most  moderate  of  all  Luther's  fol- 
lowers, as  was  also  the  apology.  He  revised  and  corrected 
it  several  times,  and,  sts  Dupin  tells  us,  could  hardly  please 
Luther  at  last  Maimbourg  says,  however,  that  Luther 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it,  when  Melanctboa  sent 
him  a  copy  of  it;  and  Seckendorf  allows  that  Luther  was 
rery  glad  of  the  opportunity  yvhich  was  offered  of  letting 
the  world  know  what  he  and  bis  followers  taught  It  was 
signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inarquis  of.  Branden- 
burg, Ernest  and  Francis  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg, the  lan<igrave  of  Hesse,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Retlingen« 

Luther  had  now  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and 
contemplate  the  mighty  work  he  had  finished ;  iind  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  exhprting  princes,  states, 
and^  universities,  to  confirm  th^  reformation  which  had 
^een  brought  about  thi-ough  him,  and  in  publishing  front 
time  to  time  such  writings  as  might  encourage,  direct,  and 
aid  them.  The  emperor  threatened  temporal  punishments 
with  armieSy  and  the .  pope  eternal  with  bulls  and  anatbe-* 
mas;  but  Luther  cared  for  none  of  their  threats*  His 
friend  apd  coadjutor  Melancthon  was  not  so  indifferent; 
pwing  to  the  moderation  and  diffidence-of  his  tet^per;  and 
h^ce  we  find  many  of  Luther's  letters,  written  on  purpose 
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tD  cMrfbre  fami  md^r  lAiPaMietSeti  ^''t  Mi^'^sny^il^,'  in 
om  of  tbMB  letiMfti  <*  mdebe  weaker  thM  y'^a^  ih'  f>rt¥ai!ie 
ooofiiets^  if  I  may  eall  thcge  conflicts  ]irivate^  ^h4«h  T  faare 
witb-tbe  devil ;  but  yoif  are  much  we&k<9f  than^oi^e'  r*  puiy- 
lie.  You  are  all  diAdeiMe  in  tb<i  fjaHHe  catisre  ;.  I,  ofir  tbr 
contrary,  am  very  satigtiine,  bacavls^  I  am  edrffid^ent  it  is  a 
juac  and  sr  t»'ue  cause;  the  cause  oP  GtMt  a^  of  Cbfist, 
wbicb  need  not  look  pale  and  tneikible';  whefea^  -riie  caise 
is  very  different  with  me  in  my  private  eofnffiii^ts,  who  am  a 
very  miserable  sinner,  and  tbe¥efbre'  btove  gt^at  reason^  to 
look  pale  and  tremble.  lfp»n  thiv  afccount  it  is,  that  I 
can  be  almost  an  indifferent  spectator  aaridst  all  the  noisy 
tbfeats  and  butlyings  of  the  papists ;  for  if  we  fall,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  rolls  wilii  us ;  and,  if  it  should  fali^  f 
had  ratbeit  fail  with  Chriat,  tbair  stand  with  Caesar.'*^  So 
again  a  littfo  farther:  *<  You^  Melanethofr,  eannot  bear 
cbase  disorders,  and  laboup  to  have  things  transacted  by 
reason^  and  agreeable  to  that  spirit  of  calm  nesa  and  mo- 
deration which  your  philosophy  dictates.  Ton  mffght  as 
#eU  attempt  to  be  mad^  with  reason;  Do  not  you  see  that 
the  matter  is  entbrely^omol^your  power  and  management, 
and  that  even  Chrises  himself  forbids  your  measures  to  take 
place?"    This  letter  waa  wt'ivten  in  15S0. 

In  1«5SS  Luther  wrote  a  consolatory  epistle  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Oschat:^,  who  had*  suffered  some  hsardsfaips  for  ad- 
hering to  the  Augsburg  confession  of  faith ;  in  which, 
among  other  things^  he  says,  *^  The  devil  is-  the  host,  and 
the  world  is  his  inn,  so  that  wherever  you  come,  you  sbail 
be  sure  to  find  this  ugly  host.**  He  had  also  about  this 
tiiQe  a  warm  controversy  with  George  duke  of  Saxony^  who 
had  such  an  aversion  to  Lu  therms  doctrine,  tbat  he  obliged  his 
subjects  to  take  a^V  oath  that  they  would  never  embrace  if. 
Sixty  or  seMnty  citizens  of  Leip^ic,  bewever,  were  found 
to  have  deviated  a' little  from  the  catholic*  dbctriiie,  in  souiii 
point  or  otber,  and  they  wet^  known  previously  to  have 
consulted  Lutber  about  it;  Ott  which  George  complkined 
to  the  elector  John,  that  Lut4ie¥  htii  not*  only  abused  Kii^ 
penon,  but •  also  preaofaed  up  rebellion  siiiong  bi^si^Bjects; 
The  elector  ordered  Eutber  to  be  acquainted'  with  ibis,  and 
to  be  told  at  the  sametime,  tb^  if  he  d'ld  'not  clear  fafiniself 
of  the  diavge,  be  could  not  possibly  escape  puhi^met^; 
Luther,  howler,  easily  refuted  the  a(^c^tion^,  by  pfo^g 
that  he  bad' been  aof^  from  stirring  tip  hte'^6t)je«it^^gttitiM 
him  on  ttoe  store  of  i^igimi,  that;  oatii^ei^otttary^  fae'fiiui 
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^^hotuwi  tlite  ratberito  undergo  the  grettcbt  herdik^ 
mud  even  to  suffer  tfaentelves  to  be  bani^lecl. 

,  If  1J34  the  Bible  translated  by  him  into  Germaa  wtas 
&af,  printed,  as  the  old  privilegOf  dated  at  BtbiiopolU, 
iiii4er  the  elector's  own  hand^  shews>  And  was  puUbhed 
the  year  after.  He  alsa  published  this  year«  book  <<  agsintt 
masses  and  the  consecration  of  priests,"  in  which  he  relates 
a  conference  he  had  with  the  devil  upon  those  p^nts ;  for 
it  is  remarkable  in  Luther's  whole  histety,  that  he  never 
bad  any  con6ict8  of  any  kind  i^ithio,.  whikh  he  did  not 
attribute  to  the  peraonal  agency  of  the  devil.  In  Feb. 
"VB^Kf  an  assembly  was  held  M  Sthalkald  about  matters  of 
iMsligion,  to  which  Luther  and  Melanctbon  were  caUed.  At. 
this  meeting  Luther  was  seized  with  so  dangerous  an  iii- 
ncss,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  bii  recovery.  He  wafs 
nfllicted  with  the  stone,  and  had  a  stoppage  pf  urine  for 
^eleven  days.  In  diis  condition  he  insisted  on  travelling, 
notwithstanding  all  his  friends  could  do  to  prevent  him : 
his  resolatioff,  bcwever^  was  attended  with  a  gcfod  eflfect, 
jfor  the  night  after  his  departure  he  began  to  be  better.  As 
he  was  carried  along  he  made  bis  will,  in  which  fee  be«» 
queathed  his  detestation  -  of  popery  to  his  friends  and 
brethren ;  agreeably  to  what  be  often  utied  to  say,  **  PcfStts 
eram  vivos,  moriens  ero  mors  tua,  papa ;"  that  is,  '<  I  wsjs 
the  {)l)igQe  of  |)opery  in  my  life^  and  shall  be  its  destru'c- 
tidR  in  my  death." 

This  year  the  court  of  Rooie,  finding  it  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  protestahts  by  forccy  began  to  have  recourse 
to  stratagem.  They  alfected  tberefore  to  think>  that 
through  Luther  had  indeed  carried  things  to  a  violent  eK- 
tteme,^  yet  what  he  had  pleaded  in  defence  of  these  mea« 
eun^  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  They  talked 
with  a  seeming  shew  of  moderation;  and  Pius  111.  who 
succeeded  Clement  VIL  proposed  a  reformation  first  amonj^ 
themselves,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  fix  a  place  for  a 
coum^il  to  meet  at  for  thiit  purpose.  But  Luther  treated 
this  iaree  as  it  deserved  to  be  treated  ;^  unmasked  and  dej* 
teeted  it  immediately ;  and,  to  ridicule  it  the  more  strongly, 
caused  a  pictut^  to  be  drawn,  in  which  was  represented  tim 
•pope  seated  on  high  upon  a  throne^  some  cardinals  about 
him  with  fox's  tails,  and  seeming  to  evacuate  upwards  and 
downwards,  *^  sursum  deorsum  repurgare,"  as  Melohior 
A'dam  expresses  it.  This  was  fixed  against  the  title-page, 
to  let  tt|e  readers  see  at  once  the  scope  and  design  of  the 
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book ;  which  was,  to  expoce  that  cunDing  and  artifice  witB 
which  those  subtle  politicians  affected,  to  cleaiiise  and  purify 
themselves  from  their  errors  and  superstitions.  Luther  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time  **  A  Confutation  of  the  fsct^ 
tended  grant  of  Constantino  to  Sylvester  bishop  of  Rome,*' 
and  also  **  Some  letters  of  John  Huss,*'  written  hpm  his 
prison  at  Constance  to  the  Bohemians. 

In  this  manner  he  was  employied  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1 546*  That  year,  accompanied  by  Melano:- 
thon,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  own  country,  which  be  had  not 
seen  for  many  years,  and  returned  again  in  safety.  Bet 
soon  after  be  was  called  thither  again  by  the  earls  of  Mans- 
felt,  to  compose  some  differences  which  had  arisen  about 
their  boundaries.  He  had  not  been  used  to  such  matters ; 
but  because  he  was  born  at  Isleben,  a  town  in  the  territory 
•of  Mansfeit,  he  was  willing  to  do  his  country  what  service 
he  could,  even  in  this  way.  Preaching  his  last  sermon, 
therefore,  at  Wittemberg,  Jan.  17,  he  set  off  the  2Sd; 
and  at  Hall  in  Saxony  lodged  with  Justus  Jonas,  with 
whom  he  stayed  three  days,  because  the  waters  were  outr 
The  28th  he  passed  over  the  river  with  his  three  sons,  and 
Jonas ;  and  being  in  some  danger,  he  said  to  the  doctor, 
^  Do  not  you  think  it  would  rejoice  the  devil  exceedinglv, 
if  I  and  you,  and  my  three  sons,  should  be  drowned  r" 
When  he  entered  the  territories  of  the  eari  of  Mansfeit,  he 
was  received  by  100  horsemen  or  more,  and  conducted  in 
a  very  honourable  mannec;  but  w^  at  the  same  time  so 
very  ill  that  it  was  feared  he  would  die.  He  said  that  these 
fits  of  sickness  often  came  upon  him  when  he  had  any  great 
business  to  undertake:  of  this,  however,  he  did  not  re- 
cover, but  died  Feb.  18,  in  his  sixty- third  year.  A  little 
before  he  expired  he  admonished  those  that  were  about 
him  to  pray  to  God  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ; 
^  because/*  said  be,  <^  the  council  of  Trent,  which  had  sat 
once  or  ti^ice,  apd  the  pope,  will  devise  strange  things 
against  it"  Soon  after,  his  body  was  put  into  a  leiaden 
coffin,  and  carried  with  funeral  pomp  to  the  church  tit 
Isleben,  when  Jonas  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  occasion. 
The  earls  of  Mansfeit  desired  that  his  body  should  be  in- 
terred in  their  territories ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony  in- 
sisted upon  his  being  brought  back  to  Wittemberg,  .which 
was  accordingly  done;  and  there  he  was  buried  with  the 
gieatest  pomp  that  perhaps  ever  happened  to  any  private 
xuau.    Piinoes,  earls,  nobles,  a^nd  students  without  num- 
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ber,  attended  the  procession ;  and  Melancthon  made  his 
faneral  oration.  /  '  '         ? 

A  thousand  falsehoods  were  invented  by  the  psLpiist? 
about  his  death.  Some  said  that  he  diefd  suddenly ;  others, 
that  he  killed  himself;  others,  that  the  devil  strangled 
rhim;  others,  that  bis  corpse  stunk  so' abominably  that  they 
were  forced  to  leave  it  in  the  way  as  it  was  carried  to  be^ 
interred.  Similar  slanders  were  even  invented  about  his^ 
death,  while  he  was  yet  alive;  for  a  pamphlet  was  pub-^^' 
lished  at  Naples,  and  in  other  places  of  Italy,  the  year 
before,  wherein  was  given  the  follov^ing  account :  "  Lu-* 
ther,  being  dangerously  sick,  desired  to  communicate,  and 
died  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  viaticum.  As  he  was 
dying,  be  desired  his  body  might  be  laid  upon  the  ajtar, 
to  be  adored ;  but  that  request  being  neglected,'  he  was 
buried.  When,  io !  at  his  interment  there  arose  a  furious 
tempest,  as  if  the  world  was  at  an  end  ;  and  the  terror  was 
universal.  Some,  in  lifting  their  hands  up  to  heaven,  per- 
ceived  that  the  host,  which  the  deceased  had  presumed  to 
take,  was  suspended  in  the  air ;  upon  which  it  was  gathered 
up  with  great  veneration,  and  laid  in  a^  sacred  place;  and 
tho  tempest  ceased  for  the  present ;  but  it  arose  the  night  , 
following  with  greater  fury,  and  filled  tl^e  whole  town  with 
consternation ;  and  the  next  day  Luther^s  sepulchre  was 
found  open  and  empty,  and  a  sulphureous  stench  pro- 
ceeded from  it,  which  nobody  could  bear.  The  assist-^ 
ants  fell  sick  of  it,  and  many  of  them  repented,  and  re- 
turned to  the  catholic  church."  We  have  related  this  as  a 
specimen  of  the  innumerable  falsehoods  that  the  papists 
have  invented  about  Luther ;  in  which,  as  Bayle  observes  . 
very  truly,  they  have  shewn  no  regard  either  to  probability, 
ortotherulesof  the  art  of  slandering,  but  have  assumed  all 
the  confidence  of  those  who  fully  believe  that  the  public  will 
blindly  and  implicitly  receive  their  stories,  be  they  ever  so 
absurd  and  incredible.  Luther^,  however,  to  give  the  most 
4(fFectual  refutation  of  this  account  of  his  death,  published 
an  advertisement  of  his  being  alive ;  and  wrote  a  book  at 
-the  same  time  to  prove  that  "  Papacy  was  founded  by  the 
devil."  Amidst  all  this  malice  of  the  papists  towards  Lu- 
ther, we  must  not  forget  a  generous  action  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  which  is  an  exception  t<^it.  While  Charles's 
itoops  quartered  at  Wittemberg  in  1547,  which  was  one 
jear  after  Luther's  death,  a  soldier  gave  Luther's  effigies^ 
ifl  the  tburch  of  the  castle,  two  staba  with  his  dagger }  and 
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(1^  Spi^niardt  earnMtly  desired  ibat  hit  lovib  might  he 
pulled  dowDi  and  his  bones  dug  up  and  burnt :  but  the 
emperor  wisely  anawered,  **  I  have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  Luther;  be  bas  henceforth  ajQoiher  judge,  whose  jo* 
ifisdiction  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  usurp.  Know,  that  I 
miake  not  var  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living,  who  still* 
make  war  with  me/*  He  would  not  therefore  »iiftrr  hit 
^mb  to  be  demolished  ;  and  he  forbad  any  attempt  of  that 
nature  upon  pain  of  death. 

After  this  long,  but  we  trust,  not  uninteresting  account 
of  the  great  founder  of  the  Reformation,  we  shall  select 
only,  on  thia  part  of  the  Roman  catholics,  the  opinion  of 
ftther  Simon,  respecting  his  talents,  as  an  interpreter  of 
scripture,  for  this,  is  a  part  of  his  character  which  most 
ilppear  very  important,  as  he  was  the  first  who  boldly  un» 
dertook  to  reform  an  overgrown  system  of  idolatry  and 
aoperstition  by  the  pure  word  of  God.  **  Luther,"  says  tbia 
critical  author,  *'  was  the  first  protestant  who  ventured  to 
traotlate  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue  from  the  Hebrew 
titxt,  although  he  uoderstood  Hebrew  but  very  indif* 
lerently.  At  he  was  of  a  free  and  bold  spirit,  be  accuset 
'  $t  Jerom  of  ignorance  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but  be  bad 
ipore  reason  to  accuse  himself  of  this  fault,  and  for  having 
io  precipitately  undertaken  a  work  of  this  nature,  which 
required  more  time  than  he  employed  about  it.  Thus  we 
find  that  be  was  obliged  to  review  his  translation,  and  make 
a  second  edition ;  hot,  notwithstanding  this  review,  die 
most  learned  protestants  of  that  time  could  not  approve  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,,  and  several  of  them  took  tbe^ 
liberty  to  mark  the  faults,  which  were  very  numer6us«'^ 
]n  another  place  he  speaks  of  him  not  as  a  translator,  but 
as  a  commentator,  in  the  following  manner :  **  Luther,  the 
German  protestc^nt's  patriarch,  was  not  satisfied  with  mak-* 
ing  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  into  his  mother  tongue,  but  thought  he  ought 
to  explain  the  word  of  God  according  to  his  own  method, 
for  the  better  fixing  of  their  minds  whom  he  bad  drawn  to 
his  party. .  But  this  patriarch  could  succeed  no  better  in  bit 
commentaries  upo'n  the  Bible  than  in  bis  translation.  He 
fltade  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  too  little  conatdera-» 
tion  ;  and  he  very  often  consults  only  his  own  prejudices. 
That  he  might  be  thought  a  learned  man,  he  spends  time  to 
qo  purpose  in  confuting  of  other  people's  opinions,  which 
he  fancies  ridiculous.    He  mixes  ver^  improperly  theologj^^ 


caI  quMtiMS  :aod  several  otbor  things  with  )iji^  qowqi^i* 
urieay  so  itbat  they  magr  mtber  be  called  lecWres,  and 
disputes  in  diyiniity,  than  veal  Qomisientaries,  This  may 
ba  seen  in  his  lesposition  .qii  GreiK^ist,  where  tlierje  aice 
Viany  idle  digressions.  He  thpugbty  that  by  reading  of 
mOiraiity,  and  bawling  agaiifist  those  who  w.er^  not  qf  his 
QpiiDion»  be  aiigfat  very  ASucb  olIuHi^ai^e  thie  word  ofCodl 
yot  .ojie  may  eaaily  see  A>y  bis  owQ  hqol^Sj  that  he  was  .a 
turbulent  and  passionate  man,  who  bad  only  a  Uttle  flashy 
udt  and  quickness  of  inKentipn.  Tber^  is  iiM)tbing  great  or 
learAed  in  bis  cooataentaries  upon  th(e  Biible ;  every  tt^ivg 
\mr  and  mean :  and  as  he  h«d  studied  divinity,  he  has 
mtber /cQoiposad  a  rhapsody  ofitrbeologicalquestion^,  than 
^s^MUJOBueoiaxy  upon  the  scripi^uiie  text;  to  which  we, may 
add|  that  hm  wauted  under^landiagy  .and  .usually  fpllowdd 
kit  SiCiMMs  ioaiead  of  bis  reason." 

This  is  the  Jangjuage  of  those  in  the  church  <of  Rome 
Vffbo. speak  «£  XiUtber  mth any  degree  qf  moderation;  for 
Ums  generaUdy  allow  bim  neitbeir  psnis  nor  learning,  uor 
a4iy  attawment  inteUectual  «tr  ^moral.     They  tell  you  <(b»t 
be  was  not 'Ouly  jBo»diicLiie,  ibuteven  an  outrageous  enemy 
and  cabinniator  of  «tU  ilbinds  of  science  ;  and  that  beicom* 
wiued  grpsfi,  st^upid,  and  abominable  errors  against  the 
prinQKples  cif  ^Iviuiity  and  ^philosophy.     Tbey  accuse  him 
of  having  confessed,  that  .after  stiruggling  for  ten  year$  to- 
gether with  bis  jconscienoet  he  at  last  became  a  perfect 
asaater  of  it,  jMid  £ell  into  Atheism ;  and  add,  that  he  fine-* 
Hfnantiy  said  be  aiould  iteoiaunce  his  portion  In  heaven,  pro- 
Ttded  God  wonid  allow  bim  a  pleaaant  life  for  100  yean 
«pon  earth.     And,  lest  we  should  wonder  that  so  monstrous 
and  tmuch  unheard-of  impiety  should  be  found  in  a  mere 
human  createve,  diey  nMke  no  scruple  to  say  that  an  Jn- 
enhus  begat  hiai.     These,  and  jOEiany  more  such  scandaloua 
imputations,  Bayle  has  been  at  t^  pains  to  colleet,  and 
has  treated  them  with  all  the  cooMmpt  and  jyst  indigiia* 
tion  tihey  deserv<e. 

On  the  protestant  aide,  the  ^thars^ter  given  of  JLoiber 
by  Dn  Eobertaon,  seens,  ton  the  «Kbolei  the  most  just  and 
impartial  that  has  yet  ap|)eared.  ^'  As  be  was  raised  by 
Panvidence,*'  aaij^  this  exoellettt  faiistoriaa,  ^'  to  be  tbe.ta^ 
thor  of  one  of  tl^  greatest  and  most  tiUtereating  revolutions 
neeorded  in  history,  there  is  not  any  person,  perhapsi 
whase  cfaamcter  has  been  drawn  with  such  opposftte  isolonm. 
In  his  own  age,  one  party,  amick  wiifch  bocror  and  ioflamefl 
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with  rage,  when  they  saw  with  what  a  daring  band  he  over- 
turned everything  which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or  valaed 
as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  the  defects  end 
vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.    «The  other, 
warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude  which  they  thought 
he  merited,  as  the  restorer  of  light  and   liberty  to  the 
Christian  church,   ascribed  to  him  perfections  above  the 
condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a 
veneration  bordering  oh  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  inimediate  inspiration  of  hea- 
ven.    It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistinguishin^  cen*- 
sure  or  the  extravagant  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  present  age  concern-* 
ing  him.     Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth ;  undaunted 
intrepidity  to  maintain  his  own  system ;  abilities,  both  na- 
tural and  acquired,  to  defend  his  principles ;  and  unweauried 
industry  in  propagating  them  ;  are  virtues  which  shine  so 
conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour^  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.    To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal  justicej 
such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  manners,  as  became  one 
who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer ;  such  sanctity  of 
life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  such 
perfect  disinterestedness,  as  aiFords  no  slight  presumption 
of  his  sincerity.     Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  a 
stranger  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  despising  its  plea* 
sures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  original 
state  of  professor  in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town 
of  Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate. appointments  annexed 
to  these  offices.     His  extraordinary  qualities  were  allayed 
by  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailties  and  human 
passions.    These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption  of 
heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same 
source  with  many  of  his  virtues.     His  mind,  forcible  and 
vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or 
agitated  by  violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions^ 
with    an  impetuosity   which  astonishes  men   of  feebler 
spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation. 
By  carrying  some  praise* worthy  dispositions  to  excess,  he 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was  often 
betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.    His 
confidence  that  his  own  opinions  wei^  well-founded,  ap- 
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<|)f oached  tfo  arrogance ;  bis  courage  in-  asserting  ihem,  ta 
rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obstinacy ; 
and  his  zeaVin  confuting  his  itdversaries,  to  rage  and  scur- 
rility.    Accustomed. himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  sub* 
ordinate  to  truth,  he  expected  the  same  deference  for  it 
from  other  men ;  and,  without  making  any  allowances  for 
their  timidity  or  prejudices,  Jie  poured  forth  against  such 
as^  disappointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective 
mingled  with  contempt.     Regardless  of  any  distinction  of. 
rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were  attacked,  he 
chastised  ail  his  adversaries  indiscriminately,  with  the  same 
rough  hand  :  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII,  nor 
the  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened 
them  from  the  same  gross  abuse  with  which  he  treated 
Tetzel  or  Eckius. 

<^  But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  gtlilty, 
must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper. 
They  ought  to  be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  die 
age  Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with  those 
maxims,  which,  by  putting  constraint  on  the  passions  of 
individuals,  have  polished  society,  and  rendered  it  agree- 
able, disputes  of  every  kind  were  managed  with  heat^  and 
strong  emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language 
without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  works 
of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin ;  and  they  were 
not  only  authorized,  by  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in 
that  language,  ta  use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illibe- 
ral scurrility ;  but,  in  a  dead  tongue,  indecencies  of  every 
kind  appear  less  shocking  than  in  a  living  language,  whose 
idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are  i^ilian 

<^  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we 
ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their 
own  age,  not  by  those  of  another.  For,  although  virtue 
and  .vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  customs 
vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour 
which  to  us  appear  most  culpable,  gave  no  disgust  to  his 
contemporaries.  Jt  was  even  by  some  of  those  qualities 
which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  ac- 
complishing the  great  work  he  undertook.  To  rouse  maa^ 
kind,  when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  en-> 
counter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  daring 
to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither  have  reached,  nor 
have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    A  spirit 
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mom  umiM^  hui  less  vigo^ms  than  Li4b^f "«»  v^iftM  biMe 
sbnink  bapk  from  the  dang$^rs  wh^cb  bfr  WaF^d  a,nd  hoc* 
jnounie^l.    Towurd  ^e  close  of  t>utbsr>  liif<9»  tfa^wigb  witk- 
pn%  any  piinqeptibl^  4imi«ution  pf  Ua  M(4  or  9^Utie9,  |he 
irifirmitje^  .of  Jiis  teinper  increased  <^.p  biiiii»  so  liw^  lie 
l^itew  daily  upore  peevish,  ippr^  ir^(Scib)e«  ^pd  more  iss^* 
fieiU  of  contradiction »     Having  lived  to  l^  a  wiM^ese  ef 
Jiis  own  ai99a9si|«g  success ;  t9  see  a  great  pa^  of  Europe 
embrace  bis  dpotriiies;  and  to  sbak.e  tke  foKHtdatioq  of  tfae 
papal  throne,  before  wfaid^  the  migbtieat  i»ooarcbs  iiad 
trepbled,  be  discoyered,  op  eom^  occasions^  8yxn|Ho#iis  of 
v^pity  %nd  self- applause.    He  nswst  bave  bee»f  indeed* 
more  than  man,  jr^  vpoii  poaiteaiplating  all  that  he  jsctnaUy 
eccc^mpiisbed,  be  .bad  never  felt  jany  lenuaieiito  of  tbti 
kind  rising  in  his  breast.** 

His  works  were  collected  i^ter  biis  death,  and  printed  at 
Wittemberg  in  seveo  vobimes  fplip«    Catfaeriae  de  Bore 
survived  bar  bpsbiapid  a  few  years»  aod  continoed  tbe  first 
year  of  ber  widowhood  at^  Wictevnberg,  thongb  Lutber  ba4 
advised  ber  to  seek  another  place  of  residence.    She  west 
from  tbence  in  1 547^  when  the  town  was  tMrreadered  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.     Before  ber  depart^fet  sbe  kmi 
rece^v(^d  a  present  of  fifty  crowns  froai  Cbrtatiaa  IIL  king 
of  Denmark ;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony^  atid  tbe  counts 
of  A^ansfelt,  gave  her  good  tokens  of  their  liberality.  With 
tbese  edditions  to  what  Luther  had  left  ber,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  majataiii  berself  and  ber  family  baodsomely.     iSbe 
retiurned  to  Wittieniberg,  when  tbe  town  was  restored  to 
tbe  elector,  where  she  lived  a  very  devout  and  piotis  life, 
till  the  pls^ue  obliged  ber  to  leave  it  again  in  1^5^.     She 
sold  what  she  bad  at  Witteoiberg,  and  cetired  to  Tprgsu, 
with  a  resolution  to  end  her  life  there.  An  uofortiinate  nis^ 
chance  befel  her  in  ber  journey  tbitber,  whicb  proved  btal 
to  her,    Tbe  horses  gro^f^ing  unruly,  and  aOeoiptiBg  ta 
fun  away,  she  leaped  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  bad  a  fsU, 
of  which  she  died  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Tor- 
gau,  Dec.  20,  1532.     She  was  buried  there  in  the  great 
church,  where  ber  tomb  and  epitaph  are  still  to  be  seen; 
and  the  university  of  WiSlemberg,  whicb  was  then  at  Tor« 
gau  because  the  plague  raged  at  Wittemberg,   made  a 
public  programma  conc^niii^  tbe  funeral  pomp. 

Lutberanism  has  undergone  some  alteration  since  the 
time  of  its  founder^  Luther  rejected  the  epistle  of  St 
James,  as  iooonsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Sl  Vm\$  ia 
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fdatioi^  to  jpftilic^tiQii ;  Jbe  akp  sft  ^8j#  tbe  Appeal j?p$i^  i 
l^otb  which  are  now  received  ^s  c^nonii^i^i  in  the  Luth^r^n 
church.  Luther  reduce!^  the  oumber  of  s^pram^nts  to  twOj 
yiz.  baptiam,  and  the  eucharlst;  but  be  believed  tbe  ioir 
panatioOy  or  consubstantiation  ;  ths^t  is,  tbitt  the  matter  of 
iSse  bread  and  wbe  rem^jn  with. the  bpd^j^^d  bloo^l  pf 
Christ ;  and  it  is  in  tbis  s^rticle,  that  |b«  xn^iq  diiferi^oc^ 
between  the  Lutber^u  and  Eoglisb  cburcbes  consists.  J(^ur, 
(her  maintained  the  mass  to  be  no  sacrifice ;  he  exploded 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  auricular  confession,  meritorlopji 
works,  indulgences,  purgatories,  tbe  worship  of  in)fige$^ 
&c.  wbich  h^d  been  introduced  in  tbe  corrupt  times  oj  the 
Homisb  church.  He  also  opposed  the  doctrine  of  fre^-jo^ill} 
^  maintained  predestination ;  asserted  tb^t  we  ^r^  neces^ii* 
t^ated  in  all  we  do;  thi^t  ^11  opr  actions  done  in  a  stat^  pf 
sin,  and  even  the  virtues  themselves  of  heath^ns^  3Te  crinfij^s} 
th^t  we  are  justified  only  by  the  merits  and  ^Atisfactipp  pf 
Christ.  He  also  opposed  the  fastings  in  tbe  Roman  qburcbt 
monastical  vows,  the  celibacy  of  tbe  clergy,  &c*' 

LUTTI  (fi^NEDlCT),  ^w  Italian  artist,  was  borp  at  Flpft 
rence,  in  1666.  He  was  tbe  disciple  of  Dominico  Gab^ 
biani,  and  at  t\^enty-faur  bis  merit  was  judged  equal  to 
l^at  of  bis  master.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Rome,  under 
•  tbe  patronage  of  the  gr^pd  duke,  and  hoped  to  havip  prp^t 
filed  by  the  instructions  of  Ciro  Ferri;  but  on  bis  arrival 
be  had  to  regret  tbe  death  of  that  master.  He  now^  how^ 
^er^  pursued  his  studies  with  such  succes^^  that  bis  works 
became  much  valued  in  England,  France,  avd  G^tmany, 
.The  emperor  knighted  him,  and  the  elector  of  Meots 
^pt  with  his  patent  of  knighthood,  a  cross  set  with  dia^ 
monds.  Lutti  was  never  satisfied  with  his  own  perform^ 
ances,  and  though  be  often  retouched  his  pictures,  yet 
they  never  appeared  laboured  ;  be  always  changed  for  tbe 
better,  and  his  last  thought  was  the  best.  There  were 
three  much*admired  public  works  of  his  at  Rome,  viz.  a 
Magdalene  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  at 
Monte  Magna  Napoli ;  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  an  oval,  St^ 
John  de  Lateran  ;  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  tbe  church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles ;  and  at  tbe  palace  Albani  was  a  mi- 
racle of  St.  Pio,  which  some  reckon  his  master- piece.  Fu« 
sell  speaks  of  his  ^^  Cain,  'flying  from  his  murdered  hro^ 

^  M«)chior  Adam.— Seckenderff's  Hist,  of  LutberanfeiiL-^Dttpin.— 43611.  Dict*^ 
—Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.^-Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo^r-Mosbeim  and 
aiilMr»«  Cbarch  Histor]^  ^c.  I(e. 
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ther/'  which  he  says  has  something  of  the  sublimity  and 
the  pathos  that  strike  in  the  Pietro  Marty  re  of  Titian  ;  and 
his  *^  Psyche/*  in  the  gallery  of  the  capitol,  breathes  re- 
iBnement  of  taste  and  elegance.     His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  hastened  by  a  fit  of  chagrin,  owing  to  his  not  having 
been   able  to  finish  a  picture  of  St.  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  designed  for  Turin,  for  which  he  had  received  a 
large  earnest,  and  promised  to  get  it  ready  at  a  set  time. 
But  several  disputes  happening  between  him  and   those 
who  bespoke  the  picture,  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness,  of 
which  he  died  at  Rome,  in  1724,  aged  fifty-eight,  and  the 
picture  was  afterwards  finished  by  Pietro  Biancbi,  one  of  his 
disciples.   Lutti  is  blahed  for  not  having  placed  his  figures 
advantageously,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  part 
of  the  arms  and  legs  out  of  the  cloth.     This  fault  he  pos- 
sesses' in  common  with  Paul  Veronese  and  Rubens,   who, 
to  give  more  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  subject  they 
treated,    have  introduced  into  the  fore-ground  of   their 
pictures,  groups  c^  persons  on  horseback,  tops  of  heads, 
and  arms  and  legs,  of  which  no  other  part  of  the  body  ap- 
pears. 

Lutti  was  lively  in  conversation ;  he  had  a  politeness  in 
his  behaviour,  which,  as  it  prompted  him  to  treat  every 
body  with  proper  civility,  so  it  also  procured  him  a  return 
of  esteem  and  respect  He  spoke  well  in  general  of  all 
his  contemporaiy  painters,  but  contracted  no  particular 
acquaintance  with  any,  though  he  was  principal  of  the  aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke  ;  nor  did  he  court  the  protection  of  thd 
great,  whom  he  never  visited,  and  who  very  seldom  visited 
him ;  convinced  that  the  true  protection  of  a  painter  is  his 
own  merit  * 

>  lyArgennlkiToL  I.— Stratt,  and  PiUungUMi? 
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